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PREFACE 


TO 


JUVENAL. 


DECIMUS  JUNIUS  JUVENAL  was  bora  at  Aquiiiuin, 
a  town  of  tlie  Vblidt  a  people  of  Latium :  hence»  from  the 
place  of  kia  bfarlkf  he  waa  called  Aquinas.  It  is  not  oertain 
whether  he  was  the  aofs  or  fioster-child,  of  a  rich  freedoian. 
He  had  a  learned  edncatioiH  and,  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
Nercb  pleaded  canaes  with  great  reputation*  About  his  middle 
age  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Poefi^/  andtashesaw 
«  dailyinerease  of  Tioe  and  ibUy,  he  addicted  himself  to  writ- 
ing £Wsrif,*  but}  having  said  something  (sat«  vii.  L  88-^92.) 
whiitik  waa  deemed  a  reflection  on  Paris  the  actor^  a  minion 
.€xf  Domitiaii's»  he  was  banished  into  'Egjptf  at  *  eigihty  years 
.tif  agi^  undar  pretence  of  sending  hnn  as  captain  of  a  com- 
IMiiy  of  soldieiB.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  humour- 

:.  mm  punishment  fer  what  he  had  said»  in  making  Paris  the 

J  beatoMr  of  posts  in  the  anny. 

'      Howefer^  Homitlaa  dying  soon  after,  Jutenal  returned  to 

'  Rom^  aad^ia  said  to  have  lived  there  to  the  times  fof  Nerva 
and  Trajan.    At  last,  worn  out  with  old  age^  he  expired  in  a 
fit  of  coughing. 
He  waa  a  man  of  excellent  morals,  of  an  el^ant  taste  and 

*  Qttnqaani  Octogenaiiuf.    MassraLl*  in  Vic.  Jqt, 

t  Aiqoe  ad  Bferfa  tl  Tr^im  Uopom  nportisiat  dtcitasJtfARtBALU  lh» 

rou  !•  B 
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judgment,  a  fast  friend  to  Virtue,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  Vice  in  every  shape* 

As  a  writer,  his  style  is  unrivalled^  in  jpoint  of  elegance  and 
beauty,  by  any  Satirist  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  Horace 
not  excepted.  The  plainness  of  his  expressions  are  derived 
from  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  his  own  mind :  his  great 
aim  was,  <*  to  hold,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to 
^^  shew  Firtue  her  own'  feature.  Scorn 'her  own  image,  and  the 
"  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure*/' 
He  meant  not,  therefore,  to  corrupt.the  mind,  by  openly  de* 
scribing  the  lewd  practices  of  his  countr3rmen,  but  to  remove 
every  veil,  even  of  language  itself,  which  could  soften  the  fea^ 
tures,  or*  hide  ttie  full  deformity  of  vice  from  the  observ&tibn  of 
his  read'ersf,  and  thus  to  strike  the  mind  with  due  abhorrence  of 
what  he  censures.  All  this  is  done  in  so  masterly  a  way,  as  to 
render  him'  welt  worthy  Scaliger's  encomium,  when  he  styles 
him,  Omnium  Satyricnrumfacile  Ptinceps*  He  was  much  loved 
and  respected  by  f  Martial.  Quintilian  speaks  of  him,  Inst* 
Orat.  lib.  X.*  as  the  chief  of  Stttirists.  %  Ammianns  Marcelli* 
nus  says,  that  some  who  did  detest  learning,  did,  notwith- 
standing, in  their  most  profound  retirednes^  diligently  employ 
themselves  in  his  worksr. 

The  attentive  reader  of  Juvenal  may  see,  as  in  a  glass,  a 
true  portraiture  of  the  Roman  manners  in  his  time:  here  he 
may  see,  drawn  to  the  life,  a  people  sunk  in  sloth,  luxury,  and 
debauchery,  and  exhibiting  to  us  the  sad  conditioii  of  human 
nattire,  when  untaught  by  divine  truth,  and  uninfluenced  by 
a  divine  principle.  However  polite  and  refined  this  people 
was,  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  arts,  and  sci- 
ences, beyond  the  most  barbarous  nations,  yet,  as  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  they  were  upon  a  footing  with  the  most 
uninformed  of  their  cotemporaries,  and  consequently  were, 

*  Hamlet,  act  iii.  tc.  S.    t  See  Mart.  Cb.  Tii.  epig.  24    %  Hist.  lib.  xvviii 
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eqaaDy  yridi  diem,  sunk  into  aU.a^oAer  of  i^ckedness  and 
abomination.  The  description  oC  the  Oentikft  in  gtneml^  by 
St  Paul,  Rom.  L  19— Sfi.  is  fuUy  verified  as  fto  Uie  Romans 
in  particular.  , 

Jttyenal  may  be  looked  upon  as  0110  of  those)  rare  me- 
teors, which  shone  forth  even  in  tb^'darkneps  of  Hixathenisnu 
Hie  mind  and  conscience  of  this  great  man  were,  though 
firom  *  whence  he  knew  hot,  so  fai*  enlightened,  as  tapcsrceive 
the  ugliness  of  vice,  and  so  influenced  with  a  desire  to  reform 
it,  as  to  make  him,  according  to  the  light  he  had,  a  severe  and 
able  reprover,  a  powerful  abd  diligent  witness  agaa;ist  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  people  iwpong  which*  he  lived ;  and, 
indeed,  against  all  who,  like  them„give  a  loose  to  their  de- 
praved appetites,  as  if  there  were  no  other  liberty  to  be  sought 
after  but  the  most  unrestrained  indulgence  of  vicious  plea^* 
aures  mad  gratifications. 

How  far  Rome^Christian,  possessed  of  divine  revelation,  is 
better  than  Heathen  Rome  without  it,  is  not  for  me  to  deter* 
mine:  but  I  fear,  that  the  perusal  of  Juvenal  will  furnish  us  with 
too  serious  a  reason  to  observe,  that  not  only  mQdern  Rome^  but 
every  metropolis  in  the  Christian  world,  as  to  the  generality  of 
its  manners  and  pursuit^  bears  a  most  unhappy  resemblance  to 
the  objects  of  the  following  Satires.  They  are,  therefore,  too 
applicable  to  the  times  in  which. we  live^  and,  in  that  view,  if 
r^htly  understood,  may,  perhaps,  be  serviceable  to  many, 
who  will  not  come  within  the  reach  of  higher  instruction. 

Bishop  Burnet  observes,  that  the  **  satirical  poets,  Horace, 
<*  Juvenal,  and  Persigs,  may  contribute  wonderfully  to  give  a 
*^  man  a  detestation  of  vice^  and-  a  contempt  of  the  common 
*^  methods  of  mankind ;  which  they  have  set  out  in  such  true 
^  colours,  that  they  must  give  a  very  generous  sense  to  those 
<<  who  delight  in  reading  them.ofil^n.''    Past.  Care^  c.  vii. 

*  Bob.  u.  15.    Comp.  Is.  x^t«  k.    See  nU  z,  1.  3S3.  and  notCf 
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This  tran^km  wfts  iMgim  tome  jean  agn^  at  htais  of  ki* 
aure^  for  the  Editor^t  Mvi  amuteiiient:  vhcai^  on  addiag  the 
notes  as  he  went  along,  ho  found  it  uielul  ta  himself  be  b«gaa 
to  think  that  it  might  be  so  to  others,  if  pursued  to  <he  end 
on  the  same  pkui«  The  woilt  tms  cairied  on,  till  it  increased 
to  a  considerable  bdlk*  The  addition  of  Persins  enlarged  it 
to  its  present  size,  in  which  it  appears  in  print,  with  a  design 
to  add  its  assistance  in  explaining  these  difficult  authors  not 
only  to  school-bojs  and  young  beginner^  but  to  numbers  in  a 
more  advanced  age,  wfao^  by  having  been  thrown  into  various 
scenes  of  life,  remote  from  olaBsical  improvement,  have  so  fiur 
forgotten  their  Latin,  as  to  render  these  elegant  and  inatnicdve 
remains  of  antiquity  almost  inaccessible  to  their  compreheo- 
sion,  however  desirous  they  may  be  to  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  them. 

As  to  the  old  objection,  that  translatidis  of  the  Classics  tend 
to  make  boys  idle,  this  can  never  happen  but  through  the 
fault  of  the  master,  in  not  properly  watching  over  the  mediod 
of  thdr  studies.  A  master  should  never  suffer  a  boy  to  oon* 
stnxe  his  lesson  in  the  school,  but  from  the  Latin  by  itself  nor 
without  making  the  boy  parse,  and  give  an  account  of  every 
necessary  word ;  this  will  drive  him  to  his  grammar  and  dic^ 
iiomnyy  near  as  much  as  if  he  had  no  translation  at  all :  but 
in  private,  when  the  boy  is  preparing  his  lesson,  a  literal  tran$^ 
lation^  and  explanatcry  notes^  so  iacilitate  the  right  compre- 
hension and  understam&ig  of  the  author^  bnguage^  mean- 
ing, and  design,  as  to  imprint  them  with  ease  on  the  learner's 
mind,  to  form  his  taste,  and  to  enable  him  not  only  to  con* 
itrue  and  explain,  but  to  get  those  portions  of  the  author  by 
heart,  ifrfiich  he  is  at  certain  periods  to  repeat  at  school,  and 
which,  if  judiciously  selected,  he  may  find  useful,  aa  well  as 
ornamental  to  him,  all  his  life. 

To  this  end  I  have  considered  that  there  are  three  pur- 
poses tP  be  iposweredf  First,  that  the  repder  should  know  iioh^t 
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tbewttiorMys;  this  qoi  only  be  attaiaed  by  *  UlareI:traD«k 
l^timii  #g  Sent  poetical  versioosi  which  are  so  cften  wiicalled 
tramta^iensy  panyhrai^i,  and  the  like,  thejr  are  but  iU  calcu* 
latod  &r  thisiuiidaiiieiiti^  pnd  neceBsary  paiposc^ 

Tliegf  reo^iiid  one  of  a  performer  ^n  a  miuical  mstnpnieiily 
who  9hewa  hia  skill  by  playing  over  a  piece  of  nuuic  w;ith  to 
amy  yeiialiontyras  to  di^guiBe  ajmost  entirely  the  original 
umide  SM^odys  imo^inch  th^  the  hearen  depart  as  ignorant 
of  the  mevit  fif  the  composfur  as  they  came. 

All  tltiin^atoss  should  transfer  to  theoiseiTes  the  diyrectiona 
^bichour  Shakeqieare  gives  to  actor%  at  leasts  if  they  mean 
to  assist  the  student,  by  helping  him  to  the  constructioii,  that 
heasay  luidentaod  the  language  of  the  author.  As  the  actor 
k  AQl  <<  to  o*ei^p  the  modesty  of  nature;"  soa  translator  is 
not  to  o'erstep  the  simplicity  of  the  text  As  an  actor  is  <<  not 
<<  toqpedt  move  than  is  set  down  for  him;"  m  a  translator  ia 
not  toea^ercise  hiaown  fiuu^y  and  let  it  loose  into  phrases  and 
fspressions,  which'are  total^  foreii^  from  those  of  the  autbor* 
He  should  therefore  sacrifice  vanity  to  usefulness,  and  &xegp 
the  pfaise  of  dctgant  writin|^  Ibr  the  utility  of  fidtfiful  translii* 


The  not  diing  to  be  considered,  after  knowing  what  the 
mBShot  aay%  is  Aom  he  s^ys  it:  this  can  <mly  be  learnt  from 
ihe  e<%mal  itself  to  whidb  I  refer  the  reader,  by  printing  the 
X4ilin»  line  for  line^  opposite  to  the  English,  and,  as  the  lines 
me  numbered)  the  aye  will  readily  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
,«lher.  The  information  which  has  beeia  ref:eiyed  fyam  the 
taUMlatiom  wjU  readfly  aarist  in  thegrammatiGal  oonstructiopk 

The  third  particular,  without  which  the  reader  would  fidl 
Tery  short  of  understanding  the  author,  is  to  know  ixAai  he 
ti  toenplaiathia  ia  the  intention  of  the  notesifor  many  of 


*  I  trust  tiMit  I  fhali  not  be  redEomd  gnUty  onoconiistti^j,  if  in  some  lew  pas* 
sfligtt  I  hftfe  nede  ose  of  peaphrmsst  which  I  hate  so  stndloosly  avoided  throqgh 
chaiestof  thewoihtbaemiaethe  literai  sense  ^ftk€teU  Utter  obscored  thfui  ex« 
.plained,  espesiaUy  to  young  Dinds. 
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whidi  Igmtefully  acknowledge  my«(dr  chieHy  ioddMed  to  va- 
rioDB  learnt  commentators,  but  who,  having  written  in  Lolint 
are  almost  but  of  the  reach  of  diose  for  whom  this  wott:  is  prin*' 
cipally  intended.  Here  and  there  I  have  selected  some  not^ 
from  EhgHsh  writers:  this  indeed  the  student  might  have 
done  for  himself;  but  1  hope  he  will  not  take  it  amiss,*  (hat 
I  have  brought  so  many  difierent  commentators  into  one 
view,  and  saved  much  trouble  to  him,  at  the  expenoe  of  my 
own  labour.  The  rest  of  the  notes,  and  those  no  inoonidetable 
number,  perhaps  the  most,  are  my  own,  by  whi<^)  if  I  have 
been  happy  enough  to  supply  any  deficiencies  of  odiers,  I 
shall  be  glad. 

Upon  the  wholes  I  am,  from  long  observation,  most  per<« 
fectly  convinced,  that  the  early  disgust,  which,  in  too  many 
instances,  youth  is  apt  to  conceive  against  classical  learning, 
(so  that  the  sdiool-time  is  passed  in  a  state  of  *  labour  and 
sorrow,)  arises  mostly  from  the  crabbed  and  difficult  methods 
of  instruction,  which  are  too  often  imposed  upon  them ;  and 
that  therefore  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  di& 
ficulties,  which,  like  so  many  thorns,  are  laid  in  their  way,  and 
to  t  render  the  paths  of  instruction  pleasant  and  easy,  will 
encourage  and  invite  their  attention,  even  to  the  stady  of  the 
most  difficult  authors,  among  the  foremost  of  which  we  may 
rank  Juvenal  and  Persius.  Should  the  present  publication  be 
found  to  answer  this  end,  not  only  to  school-boys,  but  to 
those  also  who  would  be  glad  to  recover  such  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  as  to  encourage  the  renewal 
of  their  acquaintance  with  the  Classics,  (whose  writings  so 

*  *  The  books  that  we  learn  at  achool  are  generally  laid  aside,  with  this  preje- 
•*  dice,  that  they  were  the  labours  as  well  as  the  sorrows  of  our  cUldhood  and  cde- 
*•  cation;  bat  they  are  among  the  best  of  books :  the  Oteek  and  Roman  aothoti 
**  have  a  spirit  in  them,  a  force  both  of  thought  and  expression,  that  later  ages  hate 
*'  not  been  able  to  imitate.*'    Bp.  Bvrnbt,  Past.  Care,  cap.  tii. 

t  Quod  enim  monns  reipnblicsB  afferre  majos,  meliusve  possomos,  quaro  si  dooe> 
mot  atqne  eradimus  javentatera  i  Cic«  de  Divin.  lib*  iL  2. 


^ 
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ricMy  contribute  to  oraament  the  higher  and  more  polished 
Wks  in  life^  and  which  none  but  the  ignorant  and  tasteiees 
can  nndervaitie^)  it  will  afford  the  Editor  an  additional  8ati»* 
fectimi*  Still  more)  if  it  prove  useful  to  foreigners ;  such  I 
mean  as  are  acquainted  widi  the  Latin,  and  wish  to  be  helped 
in  their  study  of  the  English  language5  which  is  now  so  much 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  religious  reader  will  observe,  that  God^  who  <<  in 
^'  times  past  suffered  *  all  the  nations  {veatra  ra  idyq,  t.  e. 
<<  all  the  heathen)  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  nevertheless 
*<  lefl  not  himself  without  witness,"  not  only  by  the  outward 
manifestations  of  his  power  and  goodness,  in  the  works  of 
f  creation  and  providence,  but  by  men  also»  who,  in  their  se^ 
vera!  generations,  have  so  far  shewn  the  work  qfX  the  km  writ" 
ten  in  their  heartsj  as  to  bear  testimony  against  the  un- 
righteousness of  the  world  in  which  they  lived.  Hence  we 
find  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Acts  xvii.  28.  quoting 
a  passage  from  his  countryman,  Aratus  of  Cilicia,  against 
idolatry,  or  imagining  there  be  gods  made  with  hands.  We 
find  the  same  apostle  §  reproving  the  vices  of  lying  and  glut* 
tony  in  the  Cretans,  by  a  quotation  from  the  Cretan  poet 
Epimenides,  whom  he  calls  <<  a  prophet  of  their  own,''  for 
they  accounted  their  poets  writers  of  divine  oracles.  Let 
this  teach  us  to  distinguish  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  clas- 
sical knowledge,  when  it  tends  to  inform  the  judgment,  to 
refine  the  manners,  and  to  embellish  the  conversation ;  when 
it  keeps  a  due  subordination  to  that  which  is  divine,  makes  us 
truly  thankful  of  the  superior  light  of  God's  infallible  word^ 
and  teaches  us  how  little  can  be  truly  known  ||  by  the  wisest 
of  men,  without  a  divine  revelation ;  then  it  has  its  use:  still 
more,  if  it  awakens  in  us  a  jealousy  over  ourselves,  that  we 

*  See  Whitby  on  Acts  ziv.  16.        t  Comp.  Rom.i.  19,  SO.  with  Actsidv.  17. 
X  See  Rom.  ii.  1.5.  $  Til.  i.  12. 

]  1  Cor.  i.  «0,  SI. 
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duly  improve  the  superior  light  with  which  we  are  blessedf 
lest  the  very  heathen  rise  in  judgment  *  egainst  us*  ]f»  on 
the  cODtrttryt  it  t^ids  to  make  us  proud,  vain,  and  conceited, 
to  rest  in  its  attainments  as  the  simunit  of  wisdom  and  know^ 
ledge;  if  it  contributes  to  harden  the  mind  against  superior 
infiyrmation,  or  fills  It  with  that  sour  pedantry  which  leads 
to  the  contempt  of  others ;  then  I  will  readily  allow,  that 
all  our  learning  is  but  ^<  splendid  ignorance  and  pompous 
"folly;' 

*  Luke  xVu  47»48. 
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ARGUMENT. 

JuTENAL  begins  this  satire  with  giving  some  /mmotiraus  reasons 
far  his  writifig:  such  as  hearing,  so  often,  many  ill  poets  re^ 
hearse  their  worksy  and  intending  to  repay  them  -sn  kind. 
Next  lie  informs  us,  why  he  addicts  himself^  to  satire,  rather 
than  to  other  poetyy,  and  gitks  a  summary  and  general  view 
of  the  reigning  vices  andfoUies  of  his  time.    He  laments  the 

Semper  ego  auditor  tstntum  ?  ntmqaamne  reponam^ 
Vexatus  totics  rauci  Theseide  Codri  ? 
Impune  ergo  mihi  recitaverit  ille  togatas, 


iSsCires]  Or  Mtjrs.  Concerning  this 
word,  tee  CnAVBKiis's  Dictionary^ 

line  1.  Oii/jf  a  fceorer.]  JiivenaJ  oom- 
plaint  of  this  irksome  recitali,  wliich  the 
scribbling  poets  were  continually  making 
of  their  Tile  compositions,  and  of  which 
he  was  a  hearer,  at  the  public  assemblies, 
where  they  mad  them  over.  It  is  to  be 
obserted,  that«  sometimes,  the  Romans 
made  pritate  recitals  of  their  poetry, 
among  their  particular  friends.  Tliey 
also  Iwd  public  reciuls,  either  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo^  or  in  spacious  houses, 
which  were  either  hired,  or  lent,  for  the 
purpose  by  some  rich  and  great  man^ 
who  was  highly  honoured  for  this,  and 
who  got  Ms  clients  and  dependents  to- 
gether on  the  occasion,  in  order  to  in- 
CTea.«e  the  aodience,  and  to  encourage 


the  poet  by  their  applauses.  See  safi 
Tii.  1.  40^—4.  Persius,  prolog.  L  7.  and 
note*    HoK.  lib.  i.  sat  it.  U  73,  4. 

Hcpof.]  Reponam  here  is  used 

metaphorically ;  it  alloder  to  tlie  borrow- 
ing and  repayment  of 'money.  When  • 
man  repaid  nwnev  which  Ive  had  bor- 
rowed, be  was  said  to  replace  it — repo- 
nere.  So  our  poetr  looking  upon  him- 
self as  iadebted  to  the  reciters  of  their 
compositions  for  the  trouble  which 
they  had  given  him,  speaks  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  repay  them  in  kmd,  by  writ- 
ing and  reciting  his  verses,  as  tliey  had 
done  theirs.  Sat.  vii.  I.  40--4.  Psa- 
sius,  proh>g«l.7.  Hoa.  lib.  i.  sat  ir. 
1.73,4. 

2.  7%esds.]  A  poem,  of  which  The- 
seus was  the  subject. 
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restraints  "johkh  the  satirists  then  lay  under  Jrom  a  fear  oj 
punishment^  and  professes  to  treat  ^  the  dead,  personaiingf 
under  their  names,  certain  living  viciot^s  characters.  His 
great  aim,  in  this,  and  in  all  his  other  satires,  is  to  expose 
and  reprove  vice  itself,  ht/wever  sanctified  by  custom,  or  digni-* 
Jied  by  the  examples  of  the  great* 

Shall  I  always  be  only  a  hearer? — ^shall  I  never  repay. 
Who  am  teiz'd  so  often  with  the  Theseis  of  hoarse  Codrus  ? 
Shidl  one  (poet)  recite  his  comedi^  to  me  with  impunity, 


Hoam  Codrui,']  A  very  meai) 

poet ;  so  poor,  that  he  gSTe  ds^  to  the 
prorerb,  **  Codro  paoperior."  He  is 
here  supposed  to  nave  made  himself 
hoarse*  ^th  frequent  and  loud  reading 
his  poem. 

5.  CcmfdUs.']  Togatas— so  called  from 
the  low  and  coomion  Pf  oplc»  who  were 
the  subjects  of  them.  These  wore  gowns, 
by  which  they  were  distinguished  from 
persons  of  rank. 

There  were  three  different  sorts  of  co- 
medy, each  denominated  from  th^  dress 
cf  the  persons  which  they  represented. 

First.  The   Togata ;  wbidi  exhibited 
fbe  actons  of  the  lower  sort ;  and  was  a 
species  of  what  we  call  low  comedy. 
.   Secondly,  The  PrastextaU;  so  qiQffd 
fW>m  the  pneteita*  a  white  robe  oma- 


ipcnted  with  purple,  and  worn  by  magi- 
strates and  nobles.  Hence  the  come- 
dies, which  treated  o(  tlie  actions  of 
such,  were  called  praeteztatae.  In  our 
time  we  should  say,  eented  comedy. 

Thirdly,  The  Falliata ;  from  pallium, 
a  sort  of  upper  garment  worn  by  the 
Greeks,  and  in  which  the  actors  were  ha- 
bited, when  the  manners  and  actions  of 
the  Greeks  were  represented.  This  was 
also  a  species  of  the  higher  sort  of  co« 
medy. 

It  is  most  probable  that  Terence's 
plays,  which  he  took  from  Menander, 
veie  reckoned  among  the  palUatas,  and 
represented  in  the  pallium,  or  Grecian 
diess  :  more  especially  too,  as  the  scen^ 
of  etery  play  lies  at  Athens. 
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Hie  elegos  ?  impune  diem  consumpserit  in^ens 
Telephut?  aut  sumini  plend  jam  margine  hbri 
Scriptus  et  in  teroo necdum  finitus  Orestes? 

Nota  magis  nuHi  domus  est  sua,  quam  mibi  lucus 
Martis,  et  JSoliis  vicinum  rupibus  antrum 
Vulcani.    Quid  agant  venti ;  quas  torqueat  umbras 
.^cus;  unde  alius  furtivie  devehat  aurum 
Pelliculaet  quantas  jaculetur  Monycbus  ornos ;  ' 
Frontonis  platanii  convulsaque  marmora  clamant 
Semper,  et  assiduo  ruptae  lectore  columnar* 
Sxpectes  eadem  a  summo,  minimoque  poeta. 

Et  nos  ergo  manum  ferulas  subduximus ;  et  nos 


10 


15 


4.  El^ki.]  These  were  litile 
on  moaniful  subJACU,  and  contitted  of 
he&ameter  aad  peamnieter  terset  alter- 
nately. We  mutt  despair  of  knowing 
the  first  ctegiac  poet,  since  Horace  sajs, 
Art.  Poet.  I.  77,  8. 
Qmt  tamen  eagwn  degot  emiierH  mutor^ 
Gramtimtki  eerimU  et  adhtc  tub  judice 

•  Bjf  vhtm  invented  m!icf  yet  ewtend, 
Ad  (f  Ikdr  «am  ditputingjind  no  emd, 
FiiANcxa, 
Elegies  were  at  first  mournluli  yet  af- 
terwards they  were  composed  on  cheer- 
ful subjects.    Hor.  ib.  1. 75»  7lS. 

Venibui   impariter  JuncHs  querimoma 

primufli, 
Port  etiam  mebtia  eU  vati  tenienth  com- 

Une^ud  mewemfirU  vere  Um*d  iD/tow* 
Sadlif  ayra$ive if  tke  ioveft  woe: 
But  ftow  to  goyer  nibjeeU  firvCd  they 


In  sounds  of  ptaitffi  and  the  joift  of 
laotn  .  FsAjreis* 

AiJDhf  Telqihaf.]  Some  projixand 

tedious  pUy».writtcQ  on  the  9ubject  of 
Telephus,  king  of  Mj»iii»  who  was  mos- 
tally  woun4ed  by  the  spear  of  Achilles, 
but  afterwards  heeled  by  the  ruft  of  the 
same  ^pear.    O vi  o*  Trist.  v..  S.  15.. 

— *H^aste  e  dpy.]  In  hearing  it  read 
over,  which  took  up  a  whole  day.  . 

^  Or  Orata.}  .W^her  play. on  the 
story  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon 
end  Clytevmestre.  He-  slew  bis  earn 
mother^, find  .^Egysthus^  her  .adulterer, 
wEo  had  mMrdM*d,his  father.  This  too» 
by  ibe  description  of  it  in  this  line  and 
toe  next,  must  bav^  been  a  very  king  and 
tedious  perforiaaM^    J(  wm  .  wwJ  to 


leave  a  margin,  but  this  was  all  filled 
from  top  to  bottom — It  was  unu»ual  to 
write  on  the  outside,  or  back,  of  the 
parchment ;  but  this  antbor  had  filled 
the  whole  outside,  as  well  as  the  inside. 

b.  Cf  the  vhok  boek,]  Or,  of  the 
whole  of  the  book.  IJber  primarily 
signifies  the  inward  bark  or  rind  of  a  tree ; 
hence  a  book  or  work  written,  at  first 
flsade  of  barks  of  trees,  afterwards  of  pa- 
per and  parchment.  Soaibos  is  derived 
from  supremos;  hence  sammum-i,  the 
top,  the  whole,  the  sum. 

8.  The  grooe  of  Men]  The  histoid  of 
Romulus  and  Repiiis,  whom  Hie*  other- 
wise called  Rhea  Sylvia,  brought  forth 
in  a  grove  sacred  to  Mars  aft  Alba':  hence 
Romulus  was  called  Sylvius;  also,  the 
son  of  Mars.  This,a«d  the  other  snbf 
jects  mentioned,  were  so  dinned  perpe- 
tually into  his  ears,  that  the  places  de- 
scribed were  as  familiai  to  hia  as  his 
own  house. 

^The  den  ^  Vvkon.']  The  history 

of  the  Cyclops  and  Volcan,  the  scene  of 
which  was  laid  in  Vulcan's  den.  See 
ViKO.  Xxk,  viii.  I.  416— «S. 

9.  The  JEoUan  roM]  On  the  north  of 
Sicily  are  seven  rocky  islands,  which 
were  called  .£olian,  or  Vulcanfan ;  one 
of  which  was  called  Hitora,  or* sacred,  as 
dedicated  to  Vulcan.  From  the  frequent 
breaking  forth  of  fire  and  sulphur  out  of 
the  earth  of  these  islands,  particularly  iii 
Hiera.  Vulcan  was  supposed  to  keep  hit 
shop  and  forge  there. 

Here  also  :£Qios  ^m  supposed  to 
confine  and  preside  over  the  winds. 
Hence  these  islands  are  jcalled^  iCollan. 
See  Vino.  JEn,  i.  1.  55—67.    , 

— — H^  Ae  windt  eon  do,]  This  pro- 
bably alludes  to  spme  tedipos  poetkal 
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Another  his  elesies?  shall  bulky  Telephqs  w«$te  a  day 
With  impunity  ?  or  Orestes — the  margin  of  the  whole  book 

already  full,  (S 

And  written  on  the  back  toO|  qor  as  yet  finished  ? 

No  man's  house  is  better  known  to  him»  than  to  me 
The  grove  of  Mars,  and  the  den  pf  Vulcan  near 
The  .^k>lian  rocks:  wbat  the  winds  caa  do:  what  ghosts 
^acus  may  be  tormenting ;  from  whence  another  could  con* 

vey  the  gold  10 

Of  the  stolen  fleece :  how  great  wild^aah  trees  Monychts 

could  throw  i 
The  plane-trees  of  Fronto^  and  the  conviils'd  marbles  complain 
Always,  and  the  columns  broken  with  the  continual  reader: 
You  may  expect  the  same  things  firom  the  highest  and  from 

the  least  poet. 
And  I  therefore  have  withdrawn  my  hand  from  the  ferule ; 

and  I  15 


treatises*  on  the  natore  and  operations 
of  the  windi*  Or,  perhaps*  to  some 
pby*  or  poein*  on  the  amours  of  Boreas 
and  OrHliyat  <^  daughter  of  Erecthauf, 
king  of  Athens. 

10.  JEoetu  mmf  h9  ^rmtnting,']  JEatu* 
was  one  of  jtho  fablet)  judges  of  hell, 
who  with  his  two  assessors,  Mbof  and 
Kbadamanthas,  were  supposed  totoftnre 
the  ghosts  into  n  omfessioa  of  thdr 
oitties*    See  Vino.  JEn*  vl  h  566---^« 

— —  FfWi  ssJbenef  eiiei^*  ^0  AU 
lading  to  the  sttvy  of  Jason,  who  stole 
the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis. 

1 1.  MMtycAitt.!  This  aUvdes  to  soom 
play,  or  poeao,  which  had  been  written 
on  the  battle  of  the  Cenunrs  and  Lapl* 
thae. 

The  word  Monychns  is  derived 
from  the  Greelc  fum»  solos,  and  «n^ 
ttngaia»  and  .is  eipressire  of  an  hone's 
hooi;  which  is  whole  and  entiietiiot  deft 
or  divided* 

The  Ccntaors  were  fiihled  to  be  half 
men  and  half  horses ;  so  that  by  BCony* 
chus  we  are  to  understand  one  of  the 
Cenunrs,  of  such  prodigious  strength, 
as  to  make  use  of  lar^  trcea  for  weapons, 
which  he  thiew,  or  darted  at  his  enemiea. 

IS.  TU  plane-irtBitf  Fnn$9k1  JoUns 
Fronto,  a  noWe  and  learned  man,  at. 
yhose  hoose.  the  poets  recited  their 
works,  before  they  were  read,  or  per- 
ffmatd  in  public  Hia  house  was  planted 
roond  with  pUne-treef ,  for  the  sake  of 
their  shndcr 


The  eomnd^d  morMeiL]  Tbb  may 

refer  to  the  marble  statues  which  were 
Inrronto's  hall,  and  were  almost  shaken 
off  their  pedestub  by  the  dhi  and  ngise 
that  were  made;  or  to  the  marbhs  with 
which  the  walls  were  built,  or  inlaid ;  or 
to  the  marble  pavement ;  all  which  ap- 
peared as  if  likely  to  be  shaken  out  of 
their  places  by  the  incessant  noise  of 
these  bvwting  reciters  of  their  works, 

IS.  Tk€  columfU  brokmJ]  The  marble 
pUlais  too  were  hi  the  same  situation  of 
danger,  from  the  incessant  noise  of  these 
people. 

The  poet  means  to  express  the  weari- 
someness  of  the  conthiual  repetition  of 
the  same  things  over  and  over  agun*  sind 
to  censure  the  manner,  as  well  as  tin; 
matter^  of  these  irksome  repetitions; 
which  were  attended  with  soch  loud  and 
vehement  vodferation,  that  «ven  the 
trees  about  Fronted  house,  as  wdl  as  the 
marble  within  it,  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend demolition,  TUs  hyperbole  is 
humourous,  and  well  uppfiia  to  the  sub- 
ject. " 

14).  Km  mmf  opcet  (ke  tameihingt,  4<^.] 
t.  c  The  same  tubjecf  s,  treated  by  the 
worst  poetsi  as  by  the  best  Here  hr 
satirises  the  Impudence  and  presumptioa 
of  these  scribblers,  who,  without  genius 
or  abilities,  bad  ventured  to  write,  and 
eapose  tlwir  verses  to  the  public  ear; 
and  this,  on  subjects  which  had  been 
treated  by  men  of  a  superior  cast. 

t^  TWers^.]  <•  Cb  In  order  to  qua- 
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Consilium  dedknus  SyUae,  privatus  ut  altum 

DormireC     Stulta  est  dementia,  cum  tot  ubique 

Vatibus  occurras,  periturse  parcere  chartae. 

Cur  tamen  hoc  libeat  potius  decurrere  campo, 

Per  qucm  magnus  equos  Aunincffi  flexit  alumnus :  ?0 

6i  vacat,  et  phcidi  rationem  admittitisi  edam* 

Cum  tener  uxorem  ducat  spado :  Maeria  Tuscum 

Figat  aprum,  et  nudfi  teneat  venabula  mamma : 

Patricios  omnes  opibus  cum  provocet  unus, 

Quo  tondente  gravis  juveui  mihi  barba  sonabat :  i^ 

Cum  pars  Niliacae  plebis,  cum  verna  Canopi 

Crispin  us,  Tyrias  humero  revocante  iacemas, 

Ventilet  asstivum  digitis  sudantibus  aurum, 

Nee  sufierre  queat  majoris  pondera  gemmae : 

Difficile  est  Satiram  non  scribere.     Nam  quis  iniqnq;  3^ 

Tam  patiens  urbis,  tarn  ferreus,  ut  teneat  se  ? 

Causidici  nova  cum  veniat  Icctica  Mathonis 


tifv  myself  as  a  writer  and  dedaioer* 
His  meaning  seems  lo  be.  that  as  aH, 
srhether  good  or  bad,  wrote  poems,  why 
should  not  bet  who  had  had  an  edu- 
cation in  learning,  write  as  well  as 
ihcy. 

15.  //ave  iot<A<{raim  mj^  Jkoid,  4^.]  The 
ferule  was  an  instniment  of  punish* 
raent,  as  at  this  day,  with  which  school- 
masters corrected  their  scholars^  by 
striking  them  with  it  over  the  palm  of 
the  hand  :  the  boy  watched  the  stroke, 
and,  if  possible,  withdrew  his  hand  from 
it. 

Jureoal  means  to  say,  that  he  had 
been  at  school,  to  leani  the  arts  of  poe- 
try and  oratocy,  and  had  made  ded&na- 
tions,  of  one  of  which  the  subject  was, 
«  Whether  Sylla  should  take  the  dicta- 
"  torshipr  or  live  in  ease  and  quiet  as  a 
**  private  man  ?"  He  mainuhied  the  Jat* 
ter  proposidon. 

18*  Paper  thai  will  perWu]  u  e.  That 
will  be  destiojed  by  others,  who  will 
write  upon  itwl  do  not ;  therefore  there 
is  no  reaaon  why  1  should  forbear  to 
make  use  of  it. 

19.  In  the  very  feld,}  A  metaphor, 
taken  from  the  cbariot-raoes  in  the  cam- 
pus Martius. 

80.  The  great  jnipii  ef  Aurutwa,  Ac.] 
l4].cUius,.  the  first  and  most  famous  Ro- 
Quaosatiristfbomat  Attrunai,an  ancieot 
city  of  Latinm,  in  Italy. 

He  meonsy  Perhaps  you   will  ask, 


f*  how  it  is  that  I  can  think  of  taking 
**  the  same  ground  as  that  great  satirist 
**  Ludlitts ;  and  why  I  should  rather 
'*  choose  this  way  of  writing,  when  he  so 
"  excelled  in  it,  as  to  be  before  all 
'•'  others  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but 
•'  of  ability  in  that  kind  of  writing  ?* 

SI.  tfeorfcen  f»  my  reossik]  Literally* 
the  verb  admitto  signifies  to  admit :  but 
it  is  sometimes  nsad  with  auribus  un- 
derstood, and  then  it  denotes  attending^ 
or  hearkening,  to  something;  this  I  sop* 
pose  to  be  the  sense  of  it  in  this  place, 
as  it  follows  the  ^i  vacat. 

9t»  Alrvio.]  The  name  of  some  wo* 
man,  who  had  the  impudence  to  fight  In 
the  Circus  with  a  Tuscan  boar. 

The  Tuscan  boars  were  reckoned  thf 
fiensfsl. 

83.  With  a  fuikedhrent-'i  In  inutation 
of  an  Amaaon.  Under  the  name  of 
Mevia,  the  poet  probably  means  to  re- 
prove all  the  ladies  at  Rome  who  exposed 
themselves  im'the'  porsnit  of  masculine 
exercises,  which  wtre  so  sharoefullv  con- 
trary to  all  female  delicacy- 
.  24,  The  futrkimu.]  The  nobles  of 
Borne.  They  were  the  descendants  of 
such  as  were  created  senators  in  the  time 
of  Eomulna.  Of  these  there  were,  ori- 
pnally,  only  one  hundred— afterwardii 
more  were  added  to  them. 

85.  Who  clipping,  ^c.]  The  person 
here  meant  is  supposed  lo  be  Licin^ns, 
the  I^eedmao  and  barber  of  Augustus, 
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Have  given  counsel  to  Sylla,  that^.a  private  man,  soundly 
He  should  sleep.     It  is  a  foolish  deoiency,  when  every  whene 

80  many  ' 

Poets  vou  may  meet,  to  spare  paper,  that  will  perish. 
But  why  it  should  jdease  me  iBther  to  run  along  in  the  very 

field,  19 

Through  which  the  great  pupil  of  Aurunca  dra^e  his  horses, 
I  will  tell  you,  if  you  have  leiisure,  and  kindly  hearken  to  my 

reason. 
When  a  delicate  eunuch  can  marry  a  wife :  Mievia  can  stick 
A  Tuscan  boar,  and  bc^  hunting^spears  with  a  naked  breast: 
\^Tien  one  can  vie  with  all  the  patricians  in  riches,  24* 

Who  clipping  my  beai'd  troublesome  to  me^a  youth^sounded : 
When  a  part  of  the  commonalty  of  the  Nile,  when  a  slave  of 

Canopus, 
Crispin  us,  his  shoulder  recalling  the  Tyrian  cloaks. 
Can  ventilate  the  summer-gold  on  his  sweating  fingers, 
Nor  can  he  bear  the  weight  of  a  larger  gem ; 
It  is  difficult  not  to  write  satire.     For  mio  can  so  endure  SO 
The  wicked  city — ^who  is  so  insensible,  as  to  contain  himself? 
When  the  new  litter  of  lawyer  Matbo  comes 


or  perbaps  Cinnamuf.  See  ••!•  i.-l. 
««6,  6. 

•^—-'SmaML']  AHuding  to  (he  sound 
of  dipping  the  beard  v,Ub  scissari.  Q. 
D.  who  with  his  scSssan  clipped  my 
beard,  when  I  was  a  ^oong  iDan«  and 
first  came  under  the  barber^  hands. 

S6.  Ptnt  of  the  eammtmalty  of  the  Niie.  ] 
One  of  the  lowest  of  the  Egyptians  who 
had  come  as  slaves  to  Rome. 

— — CanopM.]  A  city  of  Egypt,  ad* 
dieted  to  all  manner  of  effeminacy  and 
dehanclmrj ;  fiimoas  for  a  temple  of  Se- 
rapis,  a  god  of  the  E^ptians.  This  ci- 
ty was  built  bj  Menefaias,  in  meaaory  of 
hns  pilot,  Canopus,  who  died  there,  and 
was  afterwards  canoniaed.    9ee  sat.  xv. 

tr,  CrispinuiJ]  He,  from  a  slavr,  bad 
been  made  master  of  the  horse  to  Nero. 

— Ift's  dumlder  reeaiiing.]  Revocan- 
te— The  Remans  osed  to  fasten  their 
doaks  roand  the  neck  with  a  loop,  but 
in  hot  weather,  perhaps,  usually  went 
with  them  loose.  As  Juvenal  is  now 
speaking  of  the  summer  season,  (as  ap- 
pears by  the  next  line,)  he  describes  the 
hoalder  as  recalling,  or  endeavouring  to 
bout  up  and  replace  the  clotk,  which, 
from  uot  being  fastened  by  a  loop  tu  the 


neck,  was  often  sHpping  away,  and  sitdr 
ing  downwards  from  the  shoulders. 

Tyrian  cloah,1   i.  e.  Dyed  with 

Tyrian  purple,  which  was  very  expen- 
sive. By  this  he  marks  the  extrava- 
gance and  luxury  of  these  upstarts. 

28«  VentiLttt  the  summtT''goid,  ^.]  The 
Romans  were  arrived  at  such  an  height 
.of  luxury,  that  they  had  rings  for  the 
M-inter*  and  others  for  the  summer,  which 
they  wore  according  to  the  season.  Ven- 
tilo  signifies,  to  wave  nny  thing  to  and 
fro  in  the  air. 

Crispinus  is  described  as  wearing  a 
summer- ring,  and  cooling  it  by,  perhaps, 
talimg  it  off,  and  by  waving  it  to  and 
fro  in  the  air  with  his  hand — which  mo- 
tion might  likewise  contrihute  to  the 
slipping  back  of  the  cloak. 

31.  So  imtnnhU.^  Ferreus  literally 
signifies  any  thing  made  of  iron,  and  is 
therefore  used  here,  figuratively,  to  de"- 
note  h<<rdness  or  insensibility. 

3f .  The  new  tkter,]  Tho  icctica  was  a 
sort  of  sedan,  wiih  a  bed  or  couch  in  it* 
wherein  the  grandees  were  carried  by 
their  servants :  probably  somcihing  like 
the  palanquins  in  the  East.  This  was  a 
piece  uf  luxury  which  the  rich  indulged 
in. 
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Plena  ipso :  et  post  hone  magni  delator  amici^ 

Et  cito  rapturus  de  nobilitate  oomesfi 

Quod  superest :  quem  Massa  timet :  quern  munefe  palpat  80 

Carus ;  et  a  trepido  Tbymele  sunnnissa  Latino : 

Cum  te  summoveant  qm  testamenta  merentur 

Noctibus,  in  coelum  quos  evehit  optima  summi 

Nunc  Tia  processus,  vetulse  vesica  beatte. 

Undolam  Proculeius  habet»  sed  Gillo  deuncem : 

Partes  quisque  suas,  ad  meiisuram  inguinis  heres; 

Accipiat  sane  mercedem  sanguinis,  et  sic  > 

Palleat,  ut  nudis  pressitqui  calcibus  anguem, 

Aut  Lugdunensem  rhetor  dictarus  ad  aram. 

Quid  referam  ?  quanta  siccum  jecur  ardeat  ira,. 
Cum  popuium  gregibus  comitum  premat  hie  spoliator 
Pupilli  prostantis?  et  hie  damnatus  inani 
Judicio  (quid  enim  salvis  infamia  nummis?) 


40 


45 


'""^Lawyer  Mathe,}  He  had  been  no 
advocate,  but  had  amassed  a  Urge  for- 
tune bv  taming  informer.  The  ^reperor 
Domitian  gave  to  mach  encnurageroctit 
to  such  people,  that  muny  made  their 
fortunes  by  secret  informations}  inso- 
much that  nobody  was  safe,  howevw  in- 
nocent; even  one  informer  was  afraid 
of  another*  See  below,  1.  95*  6»  and 
notes. 

S$.  FuU  rf  hifn9tif»]  Now  grown 
bulicy  and  fot.  By  this  eapreaioni  the 
poet  may  hint  at  the  self-importance  of 
this  apttart  feUow. 

— — ^  secret  acciuer  efmgmnfriaid.] 
This  was  probably  Marcos.  HegttlBs» 
(mentioned  by  Pliny  in  has  Epbtles,)  a 
most  infamous  informer,  who  occasioned* 
by  his  secret  informations,  the  deaths  of 
many  of  the  nobility  in  the  time  of  Do- 


•  Soma  thinlc  that  the  great  friend  here 
mentioned  was  some  great  man,  an  in-> 
timate  of  Domitian's  i  for  ihia  eraperor 
spared  not  even  his  greatest  and  must  in- 
timate friends*  on  receiving  secret  in- 
formations against  them. 

But,  bv  the  poet's  nmnner  of  eapres- 
aion,  it  should  rather  seem,  that  the  per- 
son meant  was  some  great  m»n,  who  had 
been  a  fHend  to  Regolos,.  and  whom  Re- 
gulus  had  basely  betrayed. 

54.  i^Vom  the  desoimd  nobiUty*']  i.  e. 
Destroyed  through  secret  -accusations, 
or  pillaged  by  informers  for  hosb-mo- 
«ejr. 

35.  Whom  Mam ftanJ]   Babios  Mas- 


sa, an  eminent  Informer  ;  hut  so  math 
more  eminent,  was  M.  Regolus,  above 
mentioned,  in  this  way,  that  he  %«as 
dreaded  even  by  Massa,  lest  he  should 
inform  against  him. 

36.  Oma  iootht.']  This  was  snother  of 
the  same  infamous  |irofessioti,  who  bribed 
liegulnst  to  avoid  some  secret  accusa- 
tion. 

— ^7%«Rffe.]  The  wife  ^  Latinui  the 
fomous  raimic;  she  was  sent  privately 
by  her  husband  and  pmstitoted  to  Re- 
gains, in  order  to  avoid  aome  infonua- 
tion  which  Latinos  dreadrd,  and  trem- 
bled under  the  apprehension  of. 

37.  Can  rtnune  yon.]  u  <.  Set  you 
aside,  supplant  yon  in  the  good  graces  of 
tesuiors; 

Who  earn  htt  witis,  fe.]  Who 

procure  wills  to  be  made  In  their  favour. 
The  poet  here  satirises  the  lewd  and  ia- 
decem  practices  of  oertaia  rich  old  wo- 
men at  RoRne*  who  kept  men  for  their 
eriminal  pleasures,  and  than,  at  their 
death,  left  them  their  heirs,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others. 

59.  The  beA  way,  ^.]  By  this  the 
poet  means  to  expose  and  condemn  thcM: 
monstrous  indecencies. 

— -fate  Aeoaea.]  i  e.  Into  the  highest 
state  of  affluence. 

40.  Preculdus-^Gtiio.]  Two  noted 
paramours  of  these  old  ladies. 

A  omail  fnttasnee — a  large  thare.] 

Unciolaf  literally  signifies  a  litde  ounce, 
one  part  in  twelve.  Deunx,  a  pound 
lacking  an  ouncci  eleven  ounces,  eleven 
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Full  of  himself:  and  after  him  the  secret  accuser  of  a  great 

friend. 
And  who  is  so6n  about  to  seize  from  the  devoured  nobility^ 
What  remains:  whom  Massa  fears:  whom  with  a  gift        SS 
Carus  sooths,  and  Thymele  sent  privately  from  trembling  La-* 

tinus. 
When  they  can  remove  you«  who  earn  last  wills 
By  nkrht,  and  whom  the  lust  of  some  rich  old  woman 
(The  best  way  of  the  highest  success  now*a-days)  lifts  up  into 

heaven. 
Proculelus  has  a  small  pittance,  Gillo  has  a  large  share :     40 
Every  one  takes  his  portion,  as  heir,  according  to  the  fisivour 

he  procures : 
Well  let  him  receive  the  reward  of  his  blood,  and  become  as 
Pale,  as  one  who  hath  pressed  with  his  naked  heels  a  snake, 
Or  as  a  rhetorician,  wno  is  about  to  declaim  at  the  altar  of 

Lyons.  44- 

What  shall  I  say  ? — With  how  great  anger  my  dry  liver  burns, 
When   here  a  spoiler  of  his  pupil  exposed  to  hire  presses  on 

the  people 
With  flocks  of  attendants  ?  and  here  condemned  by  a  frivolous 
Judgment,  (for  what  is  infamy  when  money  is  safe?) 


parts  of  may  other  thing  divided  into 
twelve. 

49.  Cflm  Umi.]  t.  e.  Of  the  ruin  of 
lus  hetith  and  coottitatioD«  b^  tfaeM 
aboninable  practices. 

43.  Premed  a  nuite^l  By  treading  on 
it.  See  Vi»o.  i£n.  u.  1. 379,  80. 

44.  Tkc  aUar  if  Lyons.}  The  emperor 
Caligola  institated,  at  this  place,  games* 
wherein  orators  and  rhetoricians  were  to 
contend  for  a  priae*  Those,  whose  per- 
Amoanoes  were  not  approved*  were  to 
wipe  tfceiQ  out  with  a  sponge,  or  to  \kk 
tiiem  6itt  vnth  tlieir  tongue:  or  else 
to  be  ponislied  with  ferales,  or  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

45.  What  JwU  I  ttyt]  Q.  D.  How 
shall  I  find  words  to  express  the  indig- 
natka  which  I  feel  ? 

— -J^  dry  Hver  hims.]  Th6  ancients 
considefed  the  liver  as  the  seat  pf  the 
irascible  and  concupiscible  affections. 
So  Hon.  lib.  i.  od.  xiii.  1. 4.  says, 
^  Difficili  bile  tamet  jecar— to  express 
his  resentment  and  jealousy,  at  hearing 
hii  mistress  commend  a  rival. 

Again,  lib.  iv.  od.  i.  I.  19.  Si  tor* 
lere  jecar  qu»ris  idonenm — by  which  he 
laeans,  kindling  the   passion   of  love 


within  the  breast. 

Our  poet  here  means  to  express  the 
workings  of  anger  and  resentment  within 
him,  at  seeing  so  many  examples  of  vice 
and  iblly  around  him,  and  particularly 
in  those  instances  whidi  he  is  now  going 
to  mention. 

46.  A  tpaUer  cfhU  jnspil,  ^.]  The  tu* 
telage  Of  young  men,  who  had  lost  their 
parents,  was  committed  to  goardianss 
who  were  to  take  care  of  their  estates 
and  education.  Here  one  is  represent* 
ed  as  spoliator — a  spoiler — i.  e.  a  plun- 
derer or  pillager  of  his  ward  as  to  his  af- 
fairs, and  then  making  money  of  his 
person,  by  hiring  him  out  for  the  vilest 
purposes.  Hence  he  says,  Prostaotia 
pupllli. 

Presses  m  ihe  peopte."}  Grown  rich 

by  the  spoils  of  his  ward,  he  iii  supposed 
to  be  carried,  in  a  litter,  along  the  streets^ 
inth  such  a  crowd  of  attendants,  as  to 
incommode  other  passengers* 

47-^.  By  afrivolousjudgmeni]  Inania 
jodicio —- because,  though  inflicted  on 
Marias,  It  was  of  no  service  to  the  in- 
jured province ;  fur,  instead  of  restoring 
to  it  the  treasures  of  which  it  had  been 
plundered,    part   of  these,   to   a  vast 
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Exul  ab  octava  Marius  bibit^  et  fniituf  HHb 
Iratis :  at  tu  victrix  provincia  ploras  ! 
Heec  ego  non  credam  Venusina  digna  lucernd  ? 
Haec  ego  nori  agitem  ?  sed  quid  magis  Heracleas, 
Aut  DiomcdeaS)  aut  mugitum  labyrinthiy 
Et  mare  percussum  puero,  fabruraque  volantem  ? 
Cum  leno  accipiat  nioechi  bonaj('si  capicndi 
Jus  nullum  uxorydoctus  spectare  lacunar, 
Doctus  et  ad  calicem  vigilanti  stertere  naso : 
Cum  fiis  esse  putet  curam  sperare  cohortis, 
Qui  bona  donavit  prassepibus,  et  caret  oami 
Majorum  censu»  dum  pcrvolat  axa  citato 


SAT*  X. 


50 


53 


60 


amoant,  were  put  into  the  pnhlic  trce- 
sury.  Aff  for  Mwios  hfanself,  be  Rred  In 
as  much  fetthirf  s»if  notking  h«d  hap^ 
pened*  as  the  next  two  verses  inform 


49.  The  eseSU  iEfartttf.]  Mtiius  Priscns, 
proconsul  of  Africii,r  who^  for  pillaging 
the  province  of  vast  sums  of  money,  was 
condemned  to  |>e  banished. 

•>— ^From  the  dghih  hawrJl  Began  bu 
caroosals  fron  two  o^dock  in  the  after- 
noon, which  was  reckoned'an  instance  of 
,  dissoluteness  and  lu  ury,  it  being,  an 
hour  sooner  than  it  was  ctistomary  to  sit 
down  to  meals.  See  note  on  sat.  xi.  J. 
204.  and  on  Persios,  sat.  iii.  1.  4. 

49 — 50.  He  enjwft  the  angry  godgj] 
Though  Marius  had  incurred  the  anger 
ofthegodsby  his  crimei,  yet,  regard- 
less of  this,  keenmed  himself  in  a  state 
of  the  highest  jollity  and  festivity. 

Van^iihing  province^  ^^J  Victrix 

was  used  as  a  forensic  term,  to  denote 
one  who  had  got  the  better  in  a  law-suit. 
The  province  of  Africa  had  sued  Marius, 
and  had  carried  the  cause  against  him* 
but  had  stin  reason  to  deplore  her  Tosses : 
&it  though  Marius  was  sentenced  to  pay 
an  immense  fine,  which,  came  out  of  what 
he  had  pillaged,  ^et  this  was  put  into  the 
public  treasury,  and  no  part  of  it  given 
to  the  Africans ;  and,  besides  this,  Ma- 
rius had  reserved  sufficient  to  maintain 
himself  in  a  luxurious  manner.  See 
above,  note  on  i.  47,  8. 

51*  Worthy  the  Vemtsmlan  lamp/]  t.  r. 
The  pen  of  Horace  himself^.  I1iis 
chamiioe  writer  wa^  born  at  Venusium, 
a  citv  or  Apulia.  When  the  poet^' wrote 
by  night,  they  made  use  of  a  lamp. 

.Sf.  Shall  I  not  agUatCt  ^c.  J  Agitrm 
ifb^neS  purstring,  as    hunters  do   wild 


lieasts — huDtTog^-cfiasing.  So  in#eig&- 
ing  against  by  fatire,  driving  suclr  vices 
aaheaientiuns  oof  of  their  lilrking  places^ 
and  hunting  them  down,  as  it  were*  in 
order  to  destroy  them. 

But  vhy  rather  HeradmoM  f]  Jn  ve^ 

nal  here  anticipates  the  supposed  ob- 
jections of  some,  who  misht,  perhaps, 
advise  him  to  employ  his  talents  on  some 
iabuloas  and  more  poetical  snbjcct*-^ 
such  as  the  laboura  of  Hercules,-  &c. 
"  Wh^  bhould  I  prefer  these  (as  if  He 
**  had  said)  when  so  many  subjects  in 
"'  real  fife  occur,  fo  exercise  my  pen  in 
••  a  more  useful  way  ?" 

53.  Or  Dumedcans,']  «.  f.  Verses  on 
the  exploits  of  Dioroed,  a  king  of  Thrace, 
who  fed  his  horses  with  man's  flesh. 
Hercules  slew  him,  and  threw  him  to  be 
devoured  by  his  own  horses. 

The  lowing  cf  the  labyrinih.]  The 

sturv  of  the  MinotaUr,  the  monster  kept 
in  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  who  was  half 
a  bull,  and  alain  by  Theseus.  See 
AlMSW.  MinUawrus, 

54.  The  sea  Hrkken  ly  a  hoy.']  The 
story  of  Icarus,  who,  flying  too  near  the 
sun,  meltcMl  the  wax  by  which  his  wings 
were  fastened  together,  and  fell  into  the 
sea  ;  from  him  called  Icarian.  See  Hon. 
lib.  tv.  od.  ii.  I.  2— 4* 

-Ihc  flying  afti/icer.\    DasdaloSv 

who  iwented  and  made  wings  for  him- 
self zmit  his  son  Icarus,  with  whfeh  they 
fled  flnoro  Crete.  See  Aiksw.  Acds- 
lui. 

55.  The  hawd.]  The  husband,  who 
turns  bawd  by  prostituting  his  wife  for 
gain,  and  thus  receives  the  goods  of  the 
adulterar  as  the  price  of  her  chastity. 

r<).  Thfre  is  no  right  t»  the  vftfe.]  Do- 
niiliaii  made  a  \tm  lo  forbid  the  use  of  ', 
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The  exile  Marius  drinks  from  the  eighth  hour,  and  enjoys  the 
Angry  gods?  but  thou,  ^ranquishing province,  lamentest !  50 
Shall  I  not  believe  these  things  wortiiy  the  Venusinian  lamp? 
Ska3l  I  not  agitate  these  (su^ects?)— 4)ut  why  rather  Hera« 

cleans. 
Or  Diomedeans,  or  the  lowing  of  the  labyrinth, 
And  the  sea  stricken  by  a  boy,  and  the  flying  ai-tificer  ? 
When  the  bawd  can  take  the  goods  of  the  adulterer,  (if  of 

taking  66 

There  is  no  right  to  the  wife,}  tau^t  to  look  upon  tfie  ceiling, 
Tau^t  also  at  a  cup  to  snore  with  a  vigilant  nose. 

When  he  can  think  it  right  to  hope  for  the  dbarge  of  a 

cohort. 
Who  hath  given  his  estate  to  stables,  and  lacks  all  59 

The  income  of  his  mcestors,  while  he  flies,  with  swift  axle,  over 


litters  (see  note*  I.  3S.)  to  adoUeroot 
wives,  anil  to  depme  tbem  of  tilung 
legsciei  or  ioheritances  by  will.  This 
was  evaded*  by  making  their  husbands 
panden  to  their  lewdness,  and  lo  causing 
the  legacies  to  be  giten  to  them. 

^—— ^Taught  to  UKk  wpcn  ihe  ceiRngJ^ 
As  inobserrant  of  his  wife's  inftmy  then 
transacting  before  him — this  he  was  well 
dcilled  in.  See  Ho»,fib.  ill.  od.  ti.  1, 
«5— Sf. 

57.  At  a  cup,  4e.]  Another  device  wss 
to  set  a  large  cup  on  the  table,  which 
the  husband  was  to  be  supposed  to  hsTO 
emptied  of  the  fiqoor  whil^  it  had  oon- 
talned,  and  to  be  nodding  over  it,  as  if 
in  a  dnnlcen  sleep. 

To  more  with    a  vigilant   nose.] 

Snoring  is  an  evidence  that  a  man  is 
fast  asleep ;  therefore  the  husband  knew 
well  how  to  esliibit  this  proof,  by  snor- 
htt  aloodt  which  is  a  peculiar  symptom 
Ota  drunken  sleep.  The  poet  uses  the 
epithet  vi^^hmti  here  very  humourously, 
to  denote^  that  though  the  man  seemed 
to  be  fast  asleep  by  bis  snoring,  yet  his 
Boae  seemed  to  be  awake  by  the  noise  it 
*      So  P&svT.  in  Milite. 


An  dormU  Scdedna  mtu$f  Non  nn§ 


Nam  eo  wiagiio  viognmn  dqmat, 
bSededntotkepwUkiMf 
Wkf^  lnily,Mlwff4kiifMse;/sr 
tkit  hrg€  msinmm  ke  miu 

OorFarqahar,  in  the  description  which 
he  Ankes  Mrs.  SuUen  give  of  her 


drunken  liusbaad^  represents  iiar  as 
roeiitioniog  a  like  particoiar : 

"  My  whole  nights  comfort  is  tha 
"  tunable  serenade  of  that  prakefbl  n^^ 
••  fiigale-^his  nose.* 

59.  A  (fOkort.'\  A  company  of  foot  in 
a  regiment,  or  kgion,  whidi  consisted  of 
ten  cohorts. 

h9.  Hath  gwen  hif  ettate  to  itaMet.] 
i.  r.  Has  squandered  away  all  his  patri- 
mony in  breeding  and  keeping  horses* 
Prmsepe  sometimes  means,  a  cell  stews^ 
or  brothel.  Perhaps  this  may  bt  the 
sense  here,  and  tlie  poet  may  mean* 
that  this  spendthrift  iiad  lavUbed  his 
fortune  on  the  stews,  in  lewdness  and 
debauchery. 

59— -60.  Lach  aU  Ote  income,  ^.]  Has 
spent  the  family  estate. 

60*  lf'ki(efte}lief,4<r.]  The  penoiy  here 
meant  is  far  (rom  certain.  0>mmenta* 
tors  differ  much  in  their  conjecture  on 
the  subject.  Britannicus  givei  the  mat- 
ter op.  "  This  jwssage,"  says  he,  '•  is 
**  one  of  tliose  concerning  which  we  are 
••  yet  to  seek." 

*But  whether  Cornelius  Foscos  be 
meant,  who  when  a  boy  was  charioteer 
to  Nero,  as  Aotomedop  was  to  Achilles, 
and  who,  after  wasting  his  substance  in 
riotous  living,  was  made  commander  ot 
«  re^^ment ;  or  TigUliaus,  an  infamous 
favourjte  of  Zero's,  bf  here  designed'* 
wbo^e  character  is  supposed  to  have  an* 
swered  to  the  description  here  giren;  b 
not  cejrtain ;  one  or  other  seems  to  b^ 
meant.  The  poet  is  mentioning  various 
nrbjecti  as  highly   proper  for  satire } 


'^0 


JfUVENAUS  SATIRE 


^AT.  !• 


Flamifiiiuii :  puer  Automedoo  nam  lora  teneb^^ 
Ipse  laiseniatie  cum  ^e  jactaret  sjakm* 

Nonne  libet  medio  ceras  Unplere  capaces 
Quf^rivio-^'^nim  jam  sextd  oervice  feratur 
(Hinc  atque  inde  patens,  ac  nud£  pene  catliedrp, 
£t  multum  r^reqs  de  Meoenate  supino) 
Signator  falso,  qui  se  lautum,  ^ue  beatfuii 
Exiguis  tabulis,  ei  gemma  fecerat  uda  ? 
Occurrit  matrona  potens,  quae  moUe  Calenuni 
Porrectura  viro  misce(  sitiente  Fi^betAm, 
Jnstituitque  rudes  melior  I^opiista  propinquas^ 
P^r  famwi  etpopi^Ii}!!},  nigros  efferpe  maritos. 
Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris,  et  carcere  dignum. 


65 


70 


Md,  among  otlicrtf  fonie  Ikvoiiritc  at 

court,  who,  after  spending  all  his  pater* 
nal  estate  in  riot*  extravagance,  and  de- 
bauchery, wai  made  a  commander  in 
the  army,  and  exl)ihited  his  cbarioti 
driving  hill  speed  over  the  Flaminian 
way,  which  led  to  the  emperor's  villa; 
and  all  this,  becanse,  when  a  boy,  he 
bad  been  Nero's  charioteer^  or,  aa  the 
poet  boiqoorouslv  calls  .him,  his  Aotoi- 
medon,  and  used  to  drive  out  Nero  and 
bis  million  •^rusj  whom  Nerp,castrat- 
id,  to  make  him»  as  modi  as  be  could, 
fcspmble  a  woman,  and  irhom  he  used  af 
a  mistress,  and  alterwards  took  as  # 
wife,  and  appaar^d  pulilidy  in  bu  cha* 
riot  with  bim*  openly  caressing^  and 
making  love,  as  he  pf^ised  along. 

The  poet  humourously  speaks  of  Spo* 
Tus  in  the  feminine  gender.  As  tne  la* 
cema  was  pr|nci||ally  a  man's  gament^ 
by  lacemate  amicsD,  the  ppet  may  b<s 
understood  as  if  he  bad  called  Sporus, 
Ifero's  ma|e*mistress,  being  habited  l\kp 
a  man«  and  caressed  ^  a  yromaii. 

ilie  above  appears  to  me  a  probable 
Mplanatipn  of  tliis  obKure  and  difficult 
passage*  Holiday  ^ves  it  a  different 
|um,  as  may  be  se^  by  b.!?  ani^otation 
on  this  pl|Ke>  I  dp  not  piesnnie  to  be 
positive,  but  ijriU  say  ^itb  Britannicnii 
f*  Sed  quam  in  amlngfrn  Mt,  de  quo  poe- 
f'  ta  potifsimum  inteliigat^  unus^i^squep 
f'  si  ueutrum  borom  probaoile  visum  fi^e- 
<>  lit,  gqK)4  ad  loq  eKplaoaifoifcm  (apiaf, 
«•  ejmp^ct." ' 

by  Caius  Flaipinius,  o^^ufs  of  )^- 
.du9y  from  Rome  to  AHminum. 

.^2.  When  k€  boated  lum^.}  J«qt)m 
ae  alictti  sigQifiel  to  rccqi|iii|i^idf  1st  ^ 


sinnalepne's  self  into  the  fiifonr  or  good 
graces  of  aiK>tber ;  as  if  hen  a  man  it 
courting  his  mistress.  By  ipse,  accord* 
In^  to  the  above  interpretation  of 
this  paasafie,  va  mast  understand  tbe 
amperor  Nero* 

63.  CapaciouM  waten  tablett]  These 
are  here  called  ceias :  sometimes  they 
are  called  oerata  tabeluBi  because  they 
were  tbin  pieces  of  wood,  covert  over 
with  yrtLX,  on  if  hich  the  ancients  wrote 
ifith  the  point  of  a  sharp  iostrumenti 
called  stylus*  (see  Hoa.  lib.  it  sat.  x.  1^ 
7^)  it  ijad  a  blunt  ei)d  to  rub  out  with. 
They  made  up  pooket»books  ^th  these. 

64  Crdin-iMiy.]  Juvenal  means,  that  ^ 
man  might  please  him^lf  by  filling  a 
large  book  i^ith  the  object!  of  satire 
which  be  meets  in  parsing  along  the 
street.  Quadririom  properly  means  a 
place  where  foi)r  ways  meet,  and  wherp 
there  are  usually  most  people  pasQin^-^ 
a  proper  stand  tor  observation, 

~^—0n  a  lut^  neck,]  t,  e.  |q  a  litter 
carriisd  by  six  slaves,  who  bare  the  polef 
on  the  shoulder,  and  leaning  against  the 
s}de  of  the  neck.  These  were  calle4 
bexapbori,  from  Gr.  VL  su»  and.  ft^,  to 
boar  or  car^.  See  Sat.  vii>  I.  ^41.  a. 

^  Eg^oied,  {«.]  Carried  openly  to 
and  fro,  here  and  th^re,  through  tho, 
public  streets,  having  no  shame  for  what 
i^e  had  done  to  enrich  himself. 

66.  The  sumne  Mtxcnas.}  By  tlOt  it 
appears,  that  Mecenas  was  given  to  la*'/ 
^ness  and  etfisniinacy.  See  sat.  x9. 1.  S9. 

Horace  calls -him  Makhfaius^  from 
fmX^t»Hh  wbiab  depotes  9oHnK»  and 
efieminacy.  See  Hnfu  lib.  i.  sat.  ii.  I.  S5r 

n,  Afif^f  4«.l  Signator  cignlfies  a 

fef  or  i^inor  of  eo^iua^  of  wfU^^ 


«4T.  I. 
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The  Flamiouixx  way ;  for  the  boy  AuUhi^oq  was  hol4iDg  th^ 

reinS) 
When  he  boas^  bixoself  to  l^is  cloaked  mistress* 

Doth  it  not  Ijke  ooe  to  fill  capapious  waxen  tablet^  in  the 

middle  of  a 
Cros»-way — ^when  now  can  be  carried  on  ^  sis^th  neck 
(Here  and  there  exposed,  and  in  almost  a  naked  chairj       6$ 
And  mucb  resembling  the  supine  Maecenas) 
A  signer  to  what  is  false  (  who  himself  splendid  and  h^ppy 
Has  made^  with  small  tables,  and  with  a  wet  g^m  ? 
A  potent  matron  occurs,  who  soft  Cadenian  wine 
AbK>ut  to  reaci)  forth,  her  husband  thirsting,  mixes  a  toad,  7^ 
And,  a  better  Locusta,  instructs  her  rude  neighbours, 
Through  fame  and  the  peqple,  to  bring  ibrth  their  black  hus^ 

bands. 
Dare  something  worthy  the  narrow  Gyai^  or  a  pris(«t 


Here  it  means  a  species  of  dieat,  who  im- 
posed false  wUb  aud  testaiiieuts  on  the 
Mvs  of  tliedeqeasedf  supposed  to  be  made 
in  their  own  faruur^  or  m  favour  of  others 
with  whom  tlyey  shared  the  spoil.  See 
sat.  X.  1.  536'  aud  pote.  &)me  smipose 
this  to  be  particularly  meant  of  TigeUi- 
9US.  a  £svourite  of  Nero'sp  who  poisoned 
thnse  undeSf  and,  by  forging  their  wiJis* 
made  himself  belt  t«  all  they  had. 

68.  By  imaU  toMef.]  Short  tcstaineiitSt 
contained  io  a  few  words.  Conp.  Qole 
onl.  <»S. 

— -J  iBCt  gem.]  i  e.  4  seal,  whiph 
was  cut  on  some  precious  stpne,  worn  in 
ft  ring  oD  tbe  finger*  and  occasionally 
made  use  of  to  seal  deeds  or  wills— this 
they  wetted  to  prevent  the  i^as  sticking 
to  it.  This  was  formerly  known  amone 
our  fbreiat^en  by  the  name  of  a  seal- 
png. 

$9.  A  potent  matron  pccun*]  Another 
subject  of  satiie  the  poet  here  adverts 
to»  namely,  women  yfl^o  poison  their 
husbands,  and  this  with  impunity.  The 
particular  person  here  alluded  to,  under 
the  deicflpcioii  of  nfttrona  potens,  was, 
probably,  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Clau- 
dius, wiw  poisoned  Her  husband,' that 
flM  miglit  nuke  her  |oa  Nero  emperor. 

Oeeur^J]  Meets  yoo  in  the  puUic 

streot,«nd  tlms  oeeurs  to  the  observation 
of  the  satirist,  Comp.  1.  63, 4« 

69.  Caknkn  wn€*}  Calcaom  was  a 
pity  iu  the  kingdom  oC  Naples*  fanont 
fot  a  soft  kind  of  iHne. 

7V«  4/boiU  ta  re^h/QrthiJ  Pgmctam 


--ythe  husband  is  supposed  to  be  so 
tl^inty,  as  not  to  examine  the  contents 
of  the  draught ;  of  this  she  avails  herselj^ 
by  reaching  tp  iiim  some  Calonian  wine, 
vff'uh  poison  in  it,  whicb  was  e^ttractod 
from  a  t<iad. 

7U  A  better  LocumUl]  This  LocQs^ 
lyas  a  vile  if  oman,  skilful  in  preparing 
poisons*  She  helped  Nero  to  poisoii 
firitaniiicusa  the  son  of  Claodios  aad 
IVIessalina;  fond  AgiipfMoa  to  dispalcli 
Claudius.  The  woouw  alluded  tq  by 
Juvenal,  1.  69.  he.  here  stales,  melliir 
Locusta^  a  better  Locusta,  t.  e.  more 
skilled  in  poisoning  than  even  Lacostft 
herself, 

Her  rude  ae^Utfiin.]  t.  «.  Un^e* 

quainted,  and  tvisk>Ued  before*  in  this 
diabolical  art. 

72.  Through/amemidihiipe^pk.}  Sot* 
ting  all  repuution  and  pubUc  seport  at 
defiance ;  not  caring  what  people  sbouki 
lay. 

To  bringfnih,}  For  baiial— «faic)i 

efferre  peculiarly  mfuuis.  See  Tbk.  AncU 
act.  i,  sc  i.  1.  9Q« 

7i.  Black  kusksids.]  Their  cor|)SM 
turned  potrU  and  black*  with  tkt  efiecu 
of  the  poison* 

73.  DitreJ]  i  e.  Attempt-^p^ume-^ 
be  not  afraid — to  commit* 

---— &M|s<jUi^.lSome  attqpivai  cii9ie» 
worthy  of  exilct  or  imprisonai^Bt* 

— 2V  narrow  Gj/qref.]  Gyaias  wi^ 
an  isUnd  in  the  JE^n  sea,  smalU  bar* 
ten,  and  desolate,  to  which  diniaib 
ivcic  I 
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6i  vis  essef  aliquis :  Probitas  laudatur,  et  alget. 
Criminibus  debent  hortos,  prsetoria,  mensasi 
Argentum  vetiu,  et  stantem  extra  pocula  caprum. 
Quern  patitur  dormire  nur&s  comiptor  avarae? 
Quern  sponsas  tnrpes,  et  prsetextatus  adulter  ? 
Si  natura  negat,  &cit  indignatio  versum, 
Qualemcunque  potest :  quales  ego,  vel  Cluvienus^ 
Ex  quo  Deucalion,  nimbis  tollenfibus  aequor, 
Navigio  montem  ascendit,  sortesque  poposcit, 
Paulatimque  anima  caluemnt  moUia  saxa, 
£t  maribus  nudas  ostendit  Pyrrha  puellas : 
Quicquid  aguut  homines,  votum,  tinior,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  est  &rraeo  libelli, 
Et  quando  uba'ior  vitiorum  copia  r  quando 
Major  avaritiae  patuit  sinus?  alea  quando 
}ioB  aninios?  neque  enim  loculis  comitantibus  itur 


75 


80 


85 


74.  ffyeu  tcouU  be  »omebodv,']  u  e.  If 
^ou  voald  nitke  yourself  takea  notice 
4if,  sa  a  person  of  consequence,  at  Rome. 
A  severe  reSccrion  on  certain  faroariies 
of  the  emperor,  ^riio,  by  being  informers, 
and  by  other  scandalons  actions,  bad 
enriched  theroseives. 

<-— r^lVoftity  it  pnDted,  ^c*]  This  seems 
»  provetbid  saying,  and  applies  to  irhat 
goes  before,  as  well  as  to  what  follows, 
wherein  the  poet  is  shewing,  that  vice 
was,  in  those  days,  tlie  only  way  to 
riches  and  honours.  Honesty  and  in- 
nocence will  be  commended,  bat  those 
who  possess  them  be  left  to  starve. 

75.  GArdeni.]  t.  e.  Pleasant  and  beau- 
tiful retreats,  where  they  had  gardens  of 
great  taste  aqd  expenoe. 

— — Polflcei.]  The  word  pnatpria  de- 
notes noblemen's  seats  in  the  cpuntrv* 
as  well  as  the  palaces  of  great  men  m 
Cheeky. 

— — ToMei.]  Made  of  ivoiy,  marble, 
tnd  other  ex  pensive  materials. 

76.  out  tUwer.}  Ancient  plate^very 
▼alaable  on  account  of  the  workman- 
ship. 

—if  goat  iUmdkig,  4|c.]  The  fisure 
of  »  goat  in  curioas  bas  relief— which 
xsmimal,  as  saoed  to  Bacchus,  was  very 
usually  expressed  on  drinking  cups. 

77.  Whom.']  4,  e.  Which  of  the  poets, 
or  writers  of  satire,  can  be  at  rest  from 
writing,  or  withboki  his  satiric  ?ege  > 

— — ^^  cmvpfer.]  i  c.  The  fother, 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  love  of 
■ooey  in  his  soifs  w&«  toMwoch  her. 


78.  Bate  ^peutes,]  Lew4  and  adulter* 
ous  wiveSi 

The  nobU  youna  adtikerer,]  Pre- 

te^tatus,  I  e.  the  youth,  not  havuig  hid 
aside  the  pnetextata,  or  gown  worn  by 
boys,  sons  of  the  nobility,  till  seventeen 
vears  of  age--vet,  in  tbts  eari^  period  of 
lifie,  Initiated  into  tl^e  practice  of  adnl* 
teiy. 

79.  Indigna^en  maha  verte,"]  Forces 
one  to  write,  however  naturally  without 
Ulents  for  It. 

BO,  Stuh  at  J,  or  Clnvienut,']  t.  e. 
Jifake  or  write.  The  poet  names  him- 
self with  Cluvienus,  ^sume  bad  poet  of 
his  time,)  that  he  might  the  more  freely 
satirise  him.  which  he  at  the  same  time 
does,  the  more  set erely,  by  the  compari- 
spn. 

81.  Fnmthe  time  that  DeueaUm.]  This 
^id  the  three  following  lines  relate  to 
the  history  of  tlie  deluge,  as  described 
by  Ofid.  See  Met.  lib.  i.  1.  t64— 315. 

82.  Ascended  the  msuntom,  j^c]  A!- 
lodhigto  Ovid: 

Mam  i6i  verlfciftMi  pelii  arduw  attn 
dtiofritf. 

Hie  M  DeueaUmi  (nam  atUra  Uxem 

Cum  cantarie  ton  jmtm  raU  veetut  ad» 


Atkedfar  lott."]  Sortes  here  means 

the  oracles,  or  billets,  on  which  the  an- 
swers of  the  gods  were  written.  Ovk), 
(ubi  supra,)  L  367»  8.  rrpteseiits  Pen* 
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If  you  would  be  somebody.    Probity    is    praised   and 

STARVES  WITH  COU). 

To  crimes  they  owe  gardens,  palaces,  tables,  75 

Old  silver,  and  a  goat  standing  on  the  outside  of  ccqss. 
Whom  does  the  corrupter  of  a  covetous  daughter-in-law  suf- 
fer to  sleep? 
Whom  base  spouses,  and  the  noble  young  adulterer  ? 
If  nature  denies,  indignation  makes  verse. 
Such  as  it  can :  such  as  I,  or  Cluvienus.  80 

From  the  time  that  Deucalion  (the showers  lifting  up  theses) 
Ascended  the  mountain  with  his  bark,  and  asked  for  lots. 
And  the  soft  stones  by  little  and  little  grew  warm  with  life, 
VVnd  Pyrrha  shewed  to  males  naked  damsels^ 
Whatever  men  do— desire^  fear,  anger,  pleasure,  85 

Jojrs,  discourse — ^is  the  composition  of  my  little  book. 
And  when  was  there  a  more  fruitful  plenty  of  vices?  when 
Has  a  greater  bosom  of  avarice  lain  open  ?  when  the  die 
These  spirits? — ^they  do  not  go,  with  purses  accompanying. 


calioD,  and  hii  wife  Pyrrha,  resolving  to 
go  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Themis, 
to  inquire  in  what  manner  mankind 
•hoold  be  restored. 

.  pfacuit  e^tlate  pntcari 

Numen,  et  auxUium  per  sticrat  qtutren 


And  K  3S1.  Mota  Dea  est,  sorteroqoe 
dedit. 

Again,  I.  389.  Verba  datas  sortis. 

To  this  Juirenal  alludes  in  this  line ; 
wlieretn  sortes  may  be  rendered,  ora- 
cular answers. 

BS>  Theufi  UoMSf  fc-]  When  Deu. 
calion  and  Pyrrha,  having  consulted  the 
oracle  how  mankind  might  be  repaired, 
were  answered,  lliat  this  would  be  done 
by  their  casting  the  bones  of  their  great 
mother  behind  their  backs,  they  picked 
atones  from  off  the  earth,  and  cast  them 
behind  their  backs,  and  tbey  became 
men  and 


Jhms  lapidasua  pml  vatigM  miUwtt : 

Sua 

p0nere  dMrUUm  capcre,  namquerigO' 

t«R, 

Kffttirvgife  mord,  moUUaque  ducerefor- 
mtm,  4c,  lb.  1. 399—402. 

Hence  Juvenal  says,  mollia  saza. 

It  b  most  likely  that  the  whole  ac- 
coont  of  the  deloge,  given  by  Ovid,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Mosaical  hi»tory  of 
that  event*    Plutarch  mentious  the  do^e 


sent  out  of  the  ark. 

86.  The  cmpe$iiun,  ^.]  Farrago 
signifies  a  mixture,  an  hodge-podge,  a» 
we  say,  of  various  things  mixea  together. 
The  poet  means,  that  the  various  pur- 
suits, inclinations,  aetionsb  and  pas^ns 
of  men,  and  all  those  buman  follies  and 
vices,  whi3h  have  existed,  and  have 
been  increasing,  ever  since  the  flood,  are 
the  subjects  of  his  satires. 

88.  Bosom  of  avarice.]  A  metaphorical 
allusion  to  the  sail  of  a  ship  when  ex* 
panded  to  the  wind,  the  centre  whereof 
IS  called  sinns,  the  bosom.  The  target 
the  sail,  and  tlie  more  open  and  sprnd 
it  is,  the  greater  the  capacity  of  the  bo- 
som for  receiving  the  wind,  and  the  more 
powerfully  is  tlw  sUp  driven  on  'through 
the  sea. 

Thus  avarice  spreads  itself  far  and 
wid«;  it  catches  the  hidina^onsof  men« 
as  the  sail  the  wind,  and  thus  it  drives 
them  on  in  a  full  course-*when  more 
than  at  present  ?  says  the  poet. 

The  die.]  A  chief  instrument  of 

faming;  put   here    for    gaming   itself. 
litTOii.  :    • 

89.  Thete  sptr&s.]*  Animns  signifies 
spirit  or  coumge ;  and  in  this  sense  we 
are  to  understand  it  here.  As  if  the  poet 
said,  when  was  gaming  so  encoamircd  ? 
or  when  had  games  of  hasard,  which 
were  forbidden  by  the  law,  (except  only  ^  . 
during  tho  Saturnalia,)  the  courage  to  ^ 
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Ad  casiim  tabulae,  posits  sed  luditnr  area. 
Prselia  quanta  iUic  dispensatore  videbts 
Armigero  !  simplexne  furor  sestertia  centum 
Perdere,  et  horrent!  tunicam  non  reddere  servo? 
Quis  totidem  erexit  villas  ?  quis  feixula  septem 
Secreto  ccenavit  avns  ?  nunc  sportula  primo 
Limine  pafva  sedet>  turbae  rapiendu  togatae. 
lUe  tamen  faciem  prius  inspicit,  et  trepidat  ne 
Suppositus  venias,  ac  falso  nomine  poscas  i 
Agnitus  accipiesi    Jubet  a  proecone  vocari 
Ipsos  Trojugenas ;  nam  vexalit  limen  et  Ipsi 
Nobiscum  :  da  Prsetori,  da  dcinde  Tribuno^ 


sAT.  n 
90 


df 


100 


■|>peBr  so  open  and  frequently  as  thej 
do  now  ?  The  sentence  is  ellipticHl,  and 
most  be  supplied  with  haboit,  or  some 
other  verb  of  the  kind,  to  govern,  bos 


— — 7*«^  do  not  go,  wUh  jrtif  sn,  ^c-] 
Gaming  has  now  gotten  to  such  an  ex- 
travagant height,  that  gamesters  are  not 
content  to  play  for  whot  can  be  carried 
in  their  purses,  but  stake  a  whole  chest 
of  money  at  a  time ;  this  sr ems  to  be 
implied  hy  the  word  posita.  Pouu  some* 
times  signifies,  laying  a  wager,  putting 
down  as  a  stake.  See  an  example  of  this 
sense,  from  Plautus,  Ar nsw.  pono.  No.  5. 

91.  Hew  fnauy  h»ttU$,  fc>]  i.  e* 
How  many  attacks  on  one  another  at 
play. 

••— Tke  tUward.]  Dispensator  sigiii. 
fies  a  drapenser,  a  steward,  one  that  lays 
out  money,  a  manager. 

92.  Armmtr-bearer.'l'Vht  arniigcri  were 
servants  who  followed  their  masters  with 
thair  shields,  and  other  arms,  when  they 
went  to  %ht.  The  poet  still  carries  on 
thte  metaphor  of  praBlia  in  the  preceding 
line.  There  gaming  is  compared  to 
fighung ;  here  be  humourou&ly  calls  the 
steward  the  armoiu-bearer»  as  supplying 
his  master  with  money,  a  necessary  wea- 
pon at  a  gaming-table,  to  suke  at  play, 
instead  of  keeping  and  dispensing  it,  or 
laying  it  out  for  the  flaual  and  honest 
etpences  of  tlie  Aunily. 

— Stmp^  madnai,  4k']  All  this  is  a 
species  of  madni;ss,  but  not  without 
miitnre  of  injury  and  mischief;  and 
therefore  may  he  reckoned  something 
more  than  mere  madness,  where  such 
immense  sums  are  thrown  aaray  at  a 
gaming-table,  as  that  the  servants  of 
the  family  can't  be  afforded  oeranion 


decent  necesnri^s.    Tha  Komans  Had 
their  sestertius  and  sestertiuro.   The  lat-. 
tcr  is  here  meant,  and  contains  100(>  of 
the  former,  which  was  worth  about  ]  li/. 
See  1. 106.  n.  ^ 

93.  And  luH  givt  a  coat,  {«.]  The  poet 
here  puts  one  instance^for  many,  of  tlie 
ruinous  consequences  of  gaming. 

Juvenal,  by  this,  si'verely  censures 
the  gamesters,  who  had  rather  lose  m 
large  sum  at  the  dice,  than  lay  it  out 
for  the  coraforr,  happiness,  and  decent 
maintenance  of  their  families. 

94.  So  many  lii/as.]  Housirs  of  pleasure 
fur  the  snmmer-season.  I'heae  were 
usually  built  and  furnished  ot  a  vast  ex* 
pence.  The  poet  having  invcigheti 
against  their  squandering  at  the  gaiuing- 
table,  now  attacks  their  loxary,  and  pro- 
digality in  other  respects;  and  then, 
the  excessive  meanness  into  which  they  , 
were  sunk. 

95.  Supped  m  $eer€t,4rc.1  The  ancient 
Roman  nobility,  in  order  to  shew  their 
munificcfnce  and  hospitality,  used,  at  cer- 
tain limes,  to  make  an  handsome  and  splen- 
did Cutertainment,  to  which  they  invited 
their  clients  and  dependents.  Now 
thry  shot  out  these,  and  provided  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  for  themselves 
only,  v^hich  they  snt  down  to  in  private. 
Which  of  our  ancestorsi  says  the  poet, 
did  this? 

iVw  «  UHU  haikeU  <fc.]  SpOTtola, 

a  little  basket  or  pannier,  made  tf  a 
kind  of  broom  called  sponum.  Kin- 
HST,  Antiq.  p.  875*  In  this  were  put 
victuals,  and  some  small  sums  of  mtmey, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  client&  and 
dependents  fat  the  outward  door  of  the 
house,  who  were  do  longer  invited,  as 
formerly,  to  tti<  entertainment  within. 
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To  the  chance  of  the  table*  but  a  chest  being  put  down  i< 

played  for.  90 

How  many  battles  will  you  see  there,  the  steward 
Armour-bearer !  is  it  simple  madness  an  hundred  sestertia 
To  lose,  and  not  mve  a  coat  to  a  ragged  servant  ? 
Who  has  erected  so  many  villas?  What  ancestor  on  seven 

dishes 
Has  supped  in  secret?  Now  a  little  basket  at  the  first         95 
Threshold  is  set,  to  be  snatched  by  the  gowned  crowd* 
But  he  first  inspects  the  face,  and  trembles,  lest 
Put  in  the  place  of  another  you  come,  and  ask  in  a  false  name. 
Acknowledged  you  will  receive.     He  commands  to  be  called 

by  the  crier 
The  very  descendants  of  the  Trojans :  for  even  they  molest 

the  thre^old  100 

Together  with  us :  "  Give  to  the  Praetor — then  give  to  the 

«  Tribune." 

96.  Tfhe  Mtmtehed,  ^c.]  i  e.  Eagoriy  ^-^He  eommtmdi  t9  *t  coUbL]  t.  e. 
received  by  die  iisngiy  poor  dienu,  Sommoned,  calM  togetlwr.  The  poet 
fAo  crawded  eboot  tbe  door.  is   now  about  to  inveigh  agnnst  tlie 

"•^^^Tkegmned  etmotL]  The  common  neouneu  of  many  of  Uie  nobles  and 

•ortofpeofle  were  called  taiba  togau,  magistrates  of  Roine»  wlw  could  suffer 

irom  the  gowns  tbey  wore,  by  which  thratdires  to   be  summoned    by  the 

they  were  dMogoishod  ftom  the  higher  common  crier,  in  order  to  share  in  the 

sort.  See  note  before  on  1.  9*  dtstribntion  of  Cbe  doie-baskets. 

97.  Bat  Ac]  L  e.  The  person  who  1(N).  The  very  deseenimit  ef  the  TVs. 
4iistiibotes  the  dole.  jam.']   Ipsos  Trojogenas;  from  Ttoja, 

"-^^FirsimtpeeU  thefiee^']  That  he  or  Tro^anos,  and  gigno.    Tho  venr  peo- 

•nay  be  certain  of  the  persoQ  he  gives  nle,  says  he,  who  boast  of  thdr  oeseent 

to*  nom  JBneas,  and  the  anoiaiit  Trojans, 

And  frcaiUcs.]  At  the  apprehen-  who  first  came  to  settle  in  Italy  ;  even 

siou  of  bmng  severely  reproved  by  his  these  are  so  degenerate,  as  to  come  and 

master,  the  great  nmn,  if  he  should  make  scramble,  as  it  were,  among  the  poor,  for 

•  mistake,  l^  giving  people  who  assume  m  part  of  the  sportnla.  The  word  ipsos 

m  false  name,  and  pretend  themsehres  to  makes  the  sarcasm  the  stronger. 

be  clients,  when  they  are  not.  100.    Moleet  the  ikreifcoU.]     Crowd 

99.ilcfa»wift%ei^^.]AMitns,owncd,  about  It,  and  are  verv  troablesome.  So 

acknowledged,  as  one  for  wnom  the  dole  Horn.  lib.  i.  sat.  viii.  L  lS.-~hnnc  vexare 

b  novldcd.  locum. 

Wrhaps,  in  hotter  days,  when  the  JOl.  IHA  ni.]  Avec  nous  auties,  as 

clients  and  dependanu  of  great  men  the  French  say. 

-weM  hiviied  to  partake  of  an  entertatn-  ...^^iee  to  tke  Pttaler.]  In  Juvenal's 

ment  within  doors,  there  was  a  spoitala.  time  this  was  a  title  of  a  chief  magistrate* 

or  dote.fcatket,  which  was  distribatcd,  at  something  like  tiie  lord-mayor  of  London ; 

luge,  to  the  poor,  «t  the  doors  of  gre^t  he  was  called  Pnetor  Urbanus,  and  had 

«ca^  houses.    Mow  times  werr  altered ;  power  to  judge  matters  of  law  between 

nefaivitalfi^nef  dienia  to  Ibaat  within  citizen  and  dtiaen.    This  seema  to  he 

Aiott,  Mid  tm  distribation  of  doles,  to  the  the  oficcr  lieie  meant :  hat  for  a  further 

poor  at  large,  without;  none  now  got  any  nocooit  of  the   Prmtor,  see  Aiiisw. 

'"'                                                  '  Pnuor. 


Iking  heie  feM  the  ezdtided  clients,  ami 
what  they  get  was  distributed  with  the 
^■nuil  cenlioni  1. 97. 8« 


101.  Tke  TVi&wM.]  A  chief  offoer  in 
1. 97, 8.  Berne*    Tlie  tribunes,  at  their  first  iiw 

vou  1.  s 
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Sed  libertiQUs  prior  est:  prior,  inquit,  ego  adsum i 
Cur  timeanii  dubitemve,  locum  defendere  ?  quamvis 
I  Natus  ad  Euphratem,  molles  quod  in  aure  fenestras 
{ Arguertnt)[licet  ipse  negem :  sed  quinque  tabemae 
l^iiadnngenta  parant:  quid  confert  purpura  majus 
Optandum,  si  Laurenti  custodit  in  agro 
Conductas  Corvinus  oves  ?  Ego  possideo  plus 
Pallante,  et  Licinis :  exi)ectent  erTO  Tribuni. 
Vincant  divitiae;  sacro  nee  cedat  nonori 
Nuper  in  banc  urbem  pedibus  qui  venerat  albis : 
Quandoquidem  inter  nos  sanctissinia  divitiarum 
Majestas :  etsi,  funesta  Pecunia,  tempio 
Nondum  habitas,  nullas  nummorum  ereximus  aras, 
Ut  colitur  Pax,  atque  Fides,  Victoria,  Virtus, 
Quseque  salutato  crepita(  Concordia  iiido. 
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IIQ 


115 


•litution,  were  two,  sfterwArds  oune  to 
be  ten ;  tbcj  were  keepers  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  Against  the  encroech- 
aienti  of  ihe  senate.  The^  were  called 
tribunes,  because  at  first  set  over  the 
three  tribes  of  tlie  people.  See  Amsir. 
TribumtB  and  Tribui. 

Javeual  saiiricnlly  represents  some 
of  the  chief  magistrates  and  officers  of 
the  citT  as  bawUng  out  to  be  first  served 
oot  of  the  spor^iila. 

101  Tht  Ubertine.']  An  enfranchised 
glare*  There  were  many  of  ihese  in 
Rone,  who  were  very  rich,  and  very  in* 
ioleot;  of  one  of  these  we  have  an  ez- 
MDple  here. 

Ji  Jim.  4«.]  «•  Hold,*  says  thb 

opstart,  **  a  freedtaaa,  rich  a«  1  am,  is 
"  before  the  prsstor;  besides  I  came 
"  first,  and  I'll  be  first  served." 

IDS.  Why  shMld  I  fear,  ^.]  i.  e.  I 
am  neither  afraid.nor  ashamed  to  cjial- 
lenge  the  first  plane.  I  will  not  give  It 
up  to  any  body. 

103  4.  AUhauf^  AemottAc  £ii})fcfa- 
ia,'\  He  owns  that  he  was  bom  of  ser- 
vile condition,  and  came  from  a  part  of 
the  world  frum  whence  many  were  wM 
as  sla^s.  The  river  Euphrates  took  its 
rise  in  Armenia,  and  ran  through  the 
city  of  Babybn,  which  it  divided  in  U|e 
midst* 

KM.  Tk€  tafi  hdet,  jc.]  The  ears  of 
mil  skives  in  the  Elast  were  bored,  as  A 
mark  of  their  servitude.  They  wore 
bits  of  gold  by  way  of  ear-rings ;  which 
custom  is  still  in  the  £ast  Indies^  and  |o 


other  parts,  even  for  whole  nations; 
who  bore  prodigious  holes  in  their  earsp 
and  weai  vast  weights  at  them*  Dey- 
DEM.  Plim.  lib.  xi.  C.37.   . 

The  epithet  moUes  may,  perhaps,  inti> 
mate,  that  this  custom  was  looked  upon 
at  Rome  (as  among  us)  as  a  mark  of  ef- 
ferobaoy.  Or  the  poet,  by  Hypallage, 
saysk  BmUcs  In  aure  fenettrae,  for,  fenc* 
stne  iu  molli  aure. 

'  lO.'i.  Fne  &ouief.]  Tahemae  here  may 
be  understood  to  mean  shops  or  war^ 
houses,  whidi  were  in  the  forum,  or 
market-place,  and  which,  by  reason  of 
their  situation,  were  let  to  merchants 
and  traders  at  a  great  rent 

106.  Procurt  400.]  In  reckoning  by  \  ' 
sesterces,  the  Romans  had  an  art  which  ^ 
minr  be  understood  by  these  three  rules : 

first:  If  a  numeral  noun  agree  in 
number,  case,  and  gender,  with  sestertius^ 
then  It  denotes  so  many  sestertii^  as  de- 
cem  sestertii. 

Secondly :  If  a  numeral  noun  of  an- 
other case  be  joined  with  the  genitive 
plural  of  sestertios,  it  denotes  so  many 
thousand,  as  decern  sestertiAm  signifi^ 
10,000  sestertii. 

Thirdly :  If  the  adverb  numeral  be 
joined,  it  denotes  so  many  100,000 :  at 
decies  sestertifim  signifies  ten  hundred 
thousand  sestertiL  Or  if  the  numeral 
adverb  be  put  b;^  itself,  the  ri^ufication 
is  the  same :  decies  or  vigesies  stwid  f<|r 
so  many  100,000  sesterdi,or,  at  they 
flay,  so  many  hundred  sestertia. 

The  sestertiain  c<int^A^  »  tboosttd 
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But  the  libertine  is  first :  I  the  first,  says  he,  am  here  present. 

Why  should  I  fear,  or  doubt  to  defend  my  place?  ahho' 

Born  at  the  Euphrates,  which  the  soft  holes  in  my  ear 

Prove,  though  I  should  deny  it :  but  five  houses  10£ 

Procure  400  (sestertia),  what  does  the  purple  confer  more 

To  be  wished  for,  il^  in  the  field  of  Laurentwn,  Corvinus 

Keeps  hired  sheep?  1  possess  more 

Than  Pallas  and  the  Licini :  let  the  Tribunes,  therefore,  wait. 

Let  riches  prevail :  nor  lei  him  yield  to  the  sacred  honour,  110 

Who  lately  came  into  this  city  with  white  feet : 

Since  among  us  the  majesty  of  riches  is 

Most  sacred:  altho^  O  baleful  money  !  in  a  temple 

As  yet  thou  dost  not  dwell,  we  have  erected  no  altars  of  money, 

As  Peace  is  worshipped,  and  Faith,  Victory,  Virtue,  115 

And  Concord,  which  chatters  with  a  visited  nesU 


s^lcTiii,  mad  amounted  to  about  171 
16s.  3cl.  of  our  mouey.  Kennit,  Anu 
374, 5. 

After  400,  qnadringenta,  sestertia 
iDust  he  undcfMood.  according  to  the 
ibird  rule  abovet^ 

The  fieediuan  brags,  that  the  rents  of 
his  houses  brought  him  in  400  sestertia, 
^hich  was  a  knight's  estate. 

What  don  the  purple,  fc.]   The 

rohea  of  the  nobility  and  magistrates 
were  decorated  with  purple.  He  means, 
thatp  though  he  cannot  deny  that  he 
wu  bom  a  slave,  and  came  to  Rome  as 
such*  (and  if  he  were  to  deny  it,  the 
holea  in  his  ears  would  prove  it,}  yet 
he  was  tiow  a  free  citizen  of  Rome,  pos« 
aeased  of  a  larger  private  fortune  than 
the  pr«tor  or  the  tribune.  What  can 
even  a  patrician  wish  for  loorc  ?  Indeed, 
"  when  I  see  a  nobleman  reduced  to 
"  keep  sheep  for  his  live libood,  I  cannot 
•*  perceive  any  great  advantage  he  de* 
*  rives.from  nis  nobility  ;  what  can  it. 
'*  at  best|  confer,  beyond  what  I  pos- 
"sess?* 

107.  Corrtmif.]  One  of  the  noble  fa- 
niily  of  the  Corvini,  but  so  reduced,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  sheep,  as  an  hired 
shepherd,  near  Laurentum,  in  his  own 
native  country.    I^urentom  U  a  city  of 

Italy,  now  called  Santo  Lorenzo. 

109.  PaWa,'}  A  Ireedman  of  Claa- 

dim. 
The  Liem,J  The  name  of  seve- 

ral  f  Ich  men,  particularly  of  a  freedman 

of  Augustus;  and  of  licinins  Crassus, 

who  was  snrnamed  Dives. 


110.  Let  richet  prevaiil  Vincant, 
overcome,  defeat  all  oilier  pretensions. 

— •^Sacred  honour.]  Meaning  the  trt- 
bunes,  whose  office  was  lield  so  sabred, 
that  if  any  one  hurt  a  tribune,  his  life 
was  devoted  to  Jupiter,  and  his  family 
was  to  he  sold  at  the  temple  of  Ceres. 

111.  With  whiufeet]    It  was    the 
custom,  when  foreign  slaves  were  ex- .  . 
posed  to  sale,  to  whiten  over  their  na«  V 
ked  feet  with  chalk.  This  was  the  token 
by  which  they  were  known. 

1 1 2.  71^  fnajesty  of  ridies.]  Intimating 
their  great  and  universal  sway  among 
men,  panirularly  at  Rome,  in  its  corrupt 
state,  where  every  thing  wfcs  venal, 
which  made  them  reverenced,  and  al« 
most  adored.  Tliis  intimates  too  the 
command  and  dominion  which  the  rich 
assumed  over  others,  and  the  self-import- 
ance which  they  assumed  (o  themselves  ; 
a  notable  instance  of  which  appears  in 
this  impudent  freedman. 

113.  BaUfid money,]  i.e.  Destructive, 
the  occasion  of  many  cruel  and  ruhious 
deeds. 

114.  AUan  (f  moneyJ]  i,  r.  No  temple 
dedicated,  uo  altars  called  anc  nuromo^ 
rum,  as  having  sacritices  offered  on  them 
to  riches,  as  there  were  to  peace,  faith* 
Gonrord,  &c. 

116.  Which  chaiten,  ^j  Crepito 
here  signifies  to  chatter  like  a  bird.  The 
temple  of  Concord,  at  Rome,  was  erected 
by  TrberiiiSy  at  the  request  of  his  mother 
Livia.  About  this  birds,  such  as 
choughs,  storks,  and  the  like,  used  to 
build  tbeir  nests.    What  th^  poet  saya 
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Sed  cum  summus  honor  finito  computet  anno, 
Sportula  quid  referat,  quantum  rationibus  addat : 
Quid  facient  comites,  quibus  hinc  toga,  calceus  hinc  est, 
Et  panis,  fumusque  domi  ?  densissima  centum  i20 

Quadrantes  lectica  petit,  sequiturque  maritum 
Languida,  vel  praegnans,  et  circumducitur  uxor. 
Hie  petit  absent],  nota  jam  callidus  arte, 
Ostendens  vacuam,  et  clausara  pro  conjuge  sellam : 
Galla  mea  est,  inquit ;  citius  dimitte :  moraris?  125 

Profer,  Galla,  caput.     Noli  vexare,  quiescit. 

Ipse  dies  pulchro  distinguitur  ordine  rerum ; 
Sportula,  deinde  forum,  jurisque  peritus  Apollo, 
Atque  triumphales,  inter  quas  ausus  habere 
Nescio  quis  titulo*  -ffigyptius,  atque  Arabarches ;  130 

Cujus  ad  effigiem  non  tantum  mejere  fas  est. 


sTlades  to  the  chattering  noise  mnde  bj 
these  birds,  panicutarlj  when  the  old 
ones  rerisit^  their  nests*  after  having 
been  out  to  seek  food  for  their  young. 
See  AiKSW.  Salutaius,  No.  2. 

117.  The  higkett  honour,  ^.]  t.  e. 
People  of  the  nrst  rank  and  d^ity. 

— Can  campHte,  4^.]  i.  e.  Can  be 
90  sank  into  the  most  sordid  and  nieaii- 
est  aTarice»  as  to  be  reckoning,  at  the 
year's  etid,  what  they  have  gained  out 
of  these  doles  which  were  provided  for 
the  poor. 

119.  The  ettendimts,  ^.]  The  poor 
clients  and  followers,  who,  by  these 
dotes,  are,  or  onght  to  be,  suppned  with 
clothes,  meat,  and  fire.  What  will  these 
do,  when  tlie  means  of  their  support  is 
thus  taken  from  them  hy  grfat  people  ? 

— Fnmi  ftencr.]  «.  e.  By  what  they 
receive  from  the  dole-basket. 

A  ahoe.]   Shoes  to  their  feet>  as 

we  say. 

120.  Smeke  of  the  house.]  Wood,  or 
other  fuel  for  firing  ;  or  firinir»  as  we 
say.  The  effect,  smoke  ;  for  the  cause, 
fire.   Meton. 

Crowd  o^iilters.]  The  word  den- 
sissima here  denotes  a  very  great  num- 
ber, a  thick  crowd  of  people  carried  in 
Utters. 

121.  An  hundred  farthings.]  The  qua- 
drans  was  a  Roman  coin,  the  fourth  part 
of  an  as,  in  value  not  quite  an  h^ilfpenny 
of  our  money.  An  hundred  of  these 
were  pat  into  the  sportula,  or  dole* 
basket :  and  Ittr  a  share  in  this  paltry 
HHiu,  did  the  people  of  fashion  (fur  such 


were  carried  in  niters^  seek  in  so  eager 
a  manner,  as  that  they  crowded  the  very 
door  up,  to  get  at  the  sportula. 

122.  b  led  ahout]  The  husband  lugt 
alx>ot  his  sick  or  breeding  wife  in  a  lit* 
ter,  and  claims  her  dole. 

1^3.  Thir  asks  for  the  absent.]  Another 
brings  an  empty  litter,  pretending  his 
wife  is  in' it. 

Cunning  in  a  known  art*]  t.  e.  He 

bad  often  practised  this  trick  with  sue* 
cess. 

'  125.  It  is  tny  Galla.']  The  supposed 
name  of  his  wife. 

t26.  Put  out  your  head.]  t.  e.  Out  of 
the  litter,  that  I  may  see  yon  are  there* 
says  the  dispenser  of  the  dole. 

126.  DottH  vex  her.}  <•  Don't  disturb 
•*  her,"  replies  the  husband  ;  '*  don't  dis* 
*'  qaiet  h?r,  she  is  not  very  welf,  and  is 
"  taking  a  nap.**  By  these  methods  he 
imposes  on  the  dispenser,  and  gets.* 
dole  for  hii  absent  wife ;  though,  asoallv* 
none  was  given  but  to  those  who  came  in 
person ;  and  in  order  to  this,  the  greatest 
caotron  was  commonly  used.  See  K 
97,8. 

The  violent  harry  which  this  impostor 
appears  to  be  in  (1.  125.)  was,  no  doubt, 
occasioned  bv  his  fear  of  a  discovery,  if 
he  staid  too  long. 

Thus  doth  oar  poet  satirise  not  only 
the  meanrtess  of  the  rich  in  comine  to 
the  sportula,  but  the  tricks  and  shifts 
which  they  made  use  of  to  get  at  the 
contents  of  it. 

127.  The  day  iUejf,  ^,]  The  poet 
having  satirized  tlie  mean  avarice  of  the 
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But  when  the  highest  honour  can  compute,  the  year  being 

finished. 
What  the  sportula  brings  in,  how  much  it  adds  to  its  accounts. 
What  will  the  attendants  do,  to  whom  from  hence  is  a  gown, 

from  hence  a  shoe,  120 

And  bread,  and  smoke  of  the  house?  A  thick  crowd  of  litters 
An  hundred  farthings  seek ;  and  the  wife  follows  the  husband. 
And,  sick  or  pregnant,  is  led  about. 
This  a^s  for  the^  absent,  cunning  in  a  known  art. 
Shewing  the  empty  and  shut-up  sedan  instead  of  the  wife.  124 
•*  It  is  my  Galla,"  says  he, ,"  disifliss  her  quickly :  do  you  delay?" 
"  Galla  put  out  your  head" — "don't  vex  her — ^she  is  asleep." 
The  day  itself  is  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  order  of  things : 
The  sportula,  then  the  forum,  and  Apollo  learned  in  the 

law, 
And  the  triumphals :    among  which,  atn  Egyptian,  I  know 

not  who. 
Has  dared  to  have  titles:  and  an  Arabian  prsefect;  130 

At  whose  image  it  is  not  right  so  much  as  to  make  water. 


higher  tort,  now  proceeds  to  ridicok 
tbrir  idl«  rouiner  of  spending  lime. 

t2&  The  sportula,]  See  before,  1.  95. 
The  day  beg»D  with  attending  on  this. 

■  '  Theforunu]  llie  cominon  place 
where  oonrts  of  justice  were  keptt  and 
matters  of  judgment  pleaded.  Hither 
they  next  resorted  to  entertain  them- 
selves with  hearing  the  oansea  which 
were  there  debated. 

— ilppl/o  Itmmtd  in  tha  ImwJl  Augustus 
built  and  dedicated  a  temple  and  lihrary 
to  ApoUo*  in  his  palace  on  mount  Pnla- 
tine;  in  which  nitre  large  coll<*ction8 
of  Ia<r-books,  as  well  as  the  works  of  ail 
the  famous  authors  in  Rome. 

Hon.  lib.  J.  epist.  iii.  U  16>  17.  men- 
tions this; 

£t  tai^ere  vital 
*Seripitt    Paktiwa    ftueeunqu^    rtcepU 

ApolU. 
But  I  should  rather  think,  that  the  poet 
means  here  the  forum  which  Augustus 
built,  where,  it  It  said,  there  was  an 
ivory  statue  of  Apollo,  which  Juvenal 
represents  as  learned  in  the  law,  from 
the  constant  pleadings  of  the  lawyers  in 
that  place*  Here  idle  people  used  to 
lounge  away  their  tiine. 

129.  7%e  triumphida.]  The  statues  of 
heroes,  and  kings  and  other  great  men 
who  had  triumphed  over  the  enemies  of 


the  state.  These  were  placed  in  great 
numbers  in  the  forun  of  Anpustus,  and 
in  other  public  parts  of  the  city. 
,  .—  An  Egyptimtt  4^*]  Some  obscare 
low  wretch,  who  for  no  desert,  but  only 
on  account  of  his  wealth,  bad  his  atatue 
placed  there. 

150.  An  Arabian  prttfetL]  Arabarches. 
So  Pompey  ii  called  hy  Cic.  epist.  ad 
At  tie.  I.  %  epbt.  xviL  because  he  con- 
<|oered  •  great  part  of  Arabia,  and  made 
il  tributary  to  Rome.  But  Juvenal 
means  here  some  infamous  character^ 
who  had  probably  been  pmfeci,  or  vice- 
roy, over  that  country,  and  had,  by  n» 
pine  and  extortion,  retomed  to  Rooks 
with  great  riches,  and  thus  got  a  statne 
erected  to  him,  like  tbe  Egyptian  above 
mentioned,  whom  aome  auppose  to  have 
been  in  a  like  occupation  in  Egypt,  and 
therefore  railed  ^gyptius.  Arabarches 
—from  A#«i/'  or  AfaCtt§  and  »^x^» 

iSU  To  makt  vattr.]  There  was  a 
very  severe  law  on  those  who  did  tbts 
at  or  near  the  images  of  great  men. 
This  our  poet  turns  into  a  jest  on  the 
statues  above  mentioned.  Some  are  for 
giving  the  line  another  tnm,  as  if  Juve* 
nal  meant,  that  it  was  right,  «r  lawflil, 
not  only  to  do  this,  non  tantum  mejere, 
but  aoroething  worse*  But  I  take  the 
first   interpretation  to  be  the  sense  of 


so 
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Vestibulis  abeunt  veteres,  lassique  clicntes, 
Votaque  dcponunt,  quanquam  longissima  ccenas 
Spes  nomini :  caules  miseris,  atque  ignis  emendua 
Uptima  sylvarum  interca,  pelagique  vorabit 
Rex  horum,  vacuisque  toris  tantum  ipse  jacebit: 
Nam  de  tot  pulchris,  et  latis  orbibus,  et  tarn 
Antiquisy  una  comedunt  patrimonia  mensa. 
NuUus  jam  parasitus  erit :  sed  quis  feFet  istas 
Luxuriae  sordes?  auanta  est  gula,  quas  sibi  totos 
Ponit  aprosy  animal  propter  con vi via  natum  ? 
Pcena  tamen  prssens,  cum  ta  deponis  amictus 
Turgidus,  et  crudum  pavonem  in  balnea  portas : 
Hinc  subitse  mortesy  atque  intestata  senectus. 


135 


UO 


the  author,  by  which  he  would  intintte* 
that  the  statoct  of  such  vile  people  were 
not  only  erected  among  those  of  great 
tnen,  but  were  actually  protected*  like 
then,  from  all  marks  of  indignity.  So 
Pbes.  sat.  i  1.  US.  Sacer  est  locos,  ite 
prophani*  extra  nejite. 

152.  The  M  and  tired  clienU.']  The 
clients  were  retainers,  or  dependents,  on 
great  men,  who  became  tlnsir  patrons: 
to  these  the  clients  paid  all  reverence, 
honour,  and  observance.  The  patrons, 
on  their  part,  afforded  them  tlieir  inte- 
rettt  protection,  and  defence.  They  also, 
in  better  times,  made  entertainments,  to 
which  they  invited  their  clients.  See 
before,  note  on  1.95.  Here  the  poor 
clients  are  represented  as  wearied  out 
with  waiting,  in  long  expectation  of  a 
supper,  and  goine  away  ht  despair,  un- 
der their  disappomtroent*  Ctiens  is  de- 
rived from  Greek  uXtm,  celebro,  cele- 
brera  reddo;  for  it  was  no  small  part  of 
their  business  to  flatter  and  praise  thdr 
patrons* 

— -Kertitelrf]  The  porches,  or  entries 
of  great  men's  houses* 

VestUnihan  ante  ntum^  prmoqite  in  tu 
Viao.i£n.ii.  1.469. 


134.  PotJierlf>]  Caolis  properly  de- 
notes the  stalk  or  stem  of  an  herb,  and, 
by  Synecdoche,  any  kind  of  pot-herb, 
especially  coleworts,  or  cabbsge.  See 
AiMsw.  Caulis,  No.  tf. 

7o6e  6oi^^t.]Thehongf7  wretches 

>  from  the  patron's  door,  in  order  to 

ly  out  the  poor  pittance  which  they 

may  have  received  from  the  sportula  ui 


K 


kind  of  pot-herbs,  and  In  buying 
a  little  fire-wood,  in  order  to  dress  them 
for  a  scanty  meal. 

The  poet  seems  to  mention  this  by 
way  of  contrast  to  what  follows. 

135.  Tkehr  lardJ]  i,  e^  The  patron  of 
these  clienu.  Rex  not  only  signiHcs  a 
king,  but  any  great  or  rich  -man :  so  a 
patron.  See  Juv.  sat.  r.  1.  14.  This 
from  the  power  and  dominion  which  he 
exea'ised  over  his  clients.  Hence,  as 
well  as  from  his  protection  and  care  over 
them,  he  was  called  patronus,  from  the 
Greek  mcr^,  mtn,  from  ir«nff,  a  fa- 
ther. 

Memtsfcite.]  f .  e.  While  the  poor 

clients  ate  forced  to  take  up  with  a  few 
boiled  coleworts. 

The  ben  thhp  ef  the  moodg,  ^.] 

The  woods  are  to  be  ransacked  for  the 
choicest  game,  and  the  sea  for  the  finest 
sorts  of  fish,  to  satisfy  the  patron's  elot- 
tony :  these  he  will  devour,  without  askhig 
any  body  to  partake  with  him. 

13d.  On  Me  empty  Ms.]  The  Romans 
lay  along  on  beds,  or  couches,  at  their 
meals.  Several  of  these  beds  are  here 
supposed  to  be  round  the  table  whidi 
were  formerly  occupied  by  his  friends 
and  clients,  but  they  are  now  vacant — 
not  a  single  guest  is  invited  to  occupy 
them,  or  to  partake  of  the  entertainment 
with  this  selfish  glutton. 

137.  D'a^es,]  Which  were  roond,  in  an 
orbicular  shape  ;  hence  called  orbe». 

— ^BMnt#^.]  Of  a  beautiful  pattern 
—ancient— valuable  for  their  antiqtiity ; 
made,  probablyt  by  some  artisis  of  old 
time. 
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The  old  and  tired  clients  go  away  from  the  vestibules, 

And  lay  aside  their  wishes,  altho'  the  man  has  had  a  very 

long 
Expectation  of  a  supper :  pot-herbs  for  the  wretches,  and  fire 

is  to  be  bought. 
Meanwhile  their  lord  will  devour  the  best  things  of  the  woods, 

and  of  the  sea,  135 

And  he  only  will  lie  on  the  empty  beds : 
lor  from  so  many  beautiful,  and  wide,  and  ancient  dishes. 
They  devour  patrimonies  at  one  meal. 
There  will  now  be  no  parasite :  but  who  will  bear  that 
Filthiness  of  luxury  ?  how  great  is  the  gullet,  which,  for  itself, 

puU  140 

Wlioie  boars,  an  animal  bom  for  feasts  ? 
Yet  there  is  a  present  punishment,  when  you  put  ofFyour  clothes. 
Turgid,  and  carry  an  indigested  peacock  to  the  baths : 
Hence  sudden  deaths,  and  intestate  old  age. 


138.  At  one  meal^  Mensa— lit.  table 
-^wliich  (by  Melon.)  stands  here  for 
ivhat  is  set  upon  it.  Thus  tbey  waste 
and  devour  their  estates  in  this  abomi- 
nable and  selfish  gluttony. 

159.  No  paraate.]  From  itm^m,  near, 
and  #«r«»,  food. 

Thest-  were  a  kind  of  jesters,  and  flat- 
terers, who  were  frequently  invited  to 
tbe  tables  of  the  gre^t;  and  who,  indeed, 
had  this  in  view,  when  they  flattered 
and  paid  iheir  court  to  them.  Terence* 
in  his  Eunuch,  has  given  a  must  spi- 
rited and  masterly  specimen  of  para- 
aitei,  in  his  inimitable  character  of  Gna- 
iho. 

Bot  so  fallen  were  the  great  into  tbe 
meanest  avarice*  and  into  the  most  sor- 
did lusuiy,  that  they  could  gurroandiw 
by  themselves,  without  even  invitins  a 
parasite  to  flatter  or  divert  them.  Bot 
who,  even  though  a  parasite*  would  en- 
dure (feret)  sudi  a  sight  ? 

140.  FUihineo  of  UtfvryJi  Sordes. 
nastiness ;  a  happy  word  to  describe  tbe 
beastliojcss  of  such  gluttony  with  regard 
to  the  patioo  himsell^  and  it^  stinginess 
and  niggardUoess,  with  respect  to  others. 

— Ifow  greot  u  thggulieLl  The  gluttoti- 
OU9  appetite  of  these  men. 

— PWtt.]  Ponit,  sets*  places  on  the  ta- 
ble. 

141.  Wholehom,4^JJ  A.  whole  boar 
91  »  tine,  tbe  wild  boar,  «peGial9  the 


Tuscan,  was  an  hi^h  article  of  luzary 
at  all  grand  entcnainments.  The  word 
natum  is  here  used  as  tbe  word  natis. 
Hon.  lib.  i.  od.  xxvii.  1.  1«  Sea  also 
Ovin,  Met  lib.  XV.  1.117. 

Quid  mcritUti$,  osa,  pLicidwn  pecui^  «!• 
([uetuendM 

Natum  hamna  f 

Juvenal  speaks  as  if  boars  were  made 
and  produceid  for  no  other  purpose  than 
convivial  entertainments. 

14^.  A  praent  punii&meit]  Of  such 
horrid  gluttony. 

•^Put  of  your  cMet,]  Stri^  yonrself 
for  batliing. 

143  rii^.]Turgidns,swohii  paflfed 
up  with  a  foil  stomach. 

— An  nidigesUd  peacoek,']  Which  yon 
have  devournl,  and  which  is  crade  and 
indigested  within  you. 

—To  f^  bathi^  It  was  the  custom  to 
bathe  before  meJs;  the  contrary  wai  • 
recjkoned  unwholesome.  See  Piat.  sat. 
iiU  1.  98-U06.  and  Hon.  Epist.  lib.  i. 
^p.  vi.  1.  61. 

144.  Sfulden  dttohs,}  Apoplexies  and 
the  like*  which  arise  from  too  great  re- 
pletion. Bathmg  with  a  full  stomach 
must  be  likely  to  occasion  these*  by 
forcing  tbe  blood  with  too  great  vioknce 
towards  the  brain. 

— Znteitiite  old  age.']  u  e.  Old  gluttons 
thus  suddenly  cut  off*  without  tiflM  to 
inake  their  wills. 
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It  nova,  ncc  tri8ti8  percunctas  fabula  coenas: 
Ducitur  iratis  plaudendum  fiinus  amicis. 
Nil  erit  ulterius,  quod  nostris  moribus  addat 
Posteritas :  eadem  cupient,  &cientque  minores. 
Omne  in  pr-ecipiti  vitium  stetit:  utere  velis, 
TotOB  pande  sinus.     Dicas  hie  ibrsitan^  ^*  unde 
'*  Ingenium  par  materiae  ?  unde  ilia  priorum 
*^  Scribendi  quodcunque  animo  flagrante  liberet 
*^  Simplicitas,  cujus  non  audeo  dicere  noinen  ? 
^<  Quid  refcrt  dictis  ignoscat  Mutius,  an  non  ? 
^<  Pone  Tigellinam,  taeda  lucebis  in  illa» 
<<  Qua  stantes  ardent,  qui  fixogutture  fument, 
^<  £t  latum  media  sulcum  deducis  arena. 
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145 


150 


155 


t45.  A  new  ttory,  fc.]  A  freih  piece 
of  news*  which  uobod^  ii  tori^  for. 

146.  Afimendii  carried  firth.]  The 
word  ductcur  it  peculiarly  osed  to  denote 
the  carrying  furih  •  corpse  to  burial,  or 
to  the  funeral  pile.    So  Vmo.  Geor.  it. 

Etpmiant  teeth,  tt  trktia  Jvnera  du- 

CT7NT. 

Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  procession  of 
the  friends,  &c.  of  the  deceased,  which 
went  before  ihe  corpse,  and  led  tt  to  the 
place  of  burning,  or  interment. 

146.  Applauded  hy  angry  friendi.] 
l¥ho,  disobliged  bj  having  nothing  left 
tbeni,  from  the  deceased's  dying  sud- 
denly, and  without  a  will,  express  their 
reaentnient  by  rejoicing  at  nis  death, 
instead  of  lamenting  iL  See  Pbrs.  sat. 
vi.  53,  4. 

140.  To  eur  moralt}  Our  Tices  and 
debattdieries,  owhig  to  the  depravity 
and  corruption  of  our  morals. 

^■^Tkate  horn  after  itf.]  Minores,  t.  e. 
ttatu,ottr  descendants;  the  opposite  of 
najores  natn,  our  ancestors. 

149.  AUtheitat^  height,]  In  pne. 
cipid  stetit,  hath  stood,  hath  been  for 
some  time  at  Its  highest  pitch,  at  its  sum- 
mft,  so  that  our  posterity  can  carry  fit 
no  higher.  Compare  the  two  proceung 
Ihies. 

Ftce  ti  at  sfimuf,  emd  at  the  highett 
fow.  Drydiii. 

On  lip  toe.     hxvtm, 

149--9e>.  U9e  vdk.  Spread,  ^.]  A 
metaphor  taken  fiom  saHors,  who,  when 
tfa^r  Mve  a  fair  whid,  tpread  open  their 
adn  as  modi  at  they  can.  The  poet 
here  insiniiBtet,  that  there  if  now  «  fair 


opportunity  for  satire  to  display  all  its 
powers. 

150 — 1.  IVhence  ti  there  ^luui,  4^.] 
Here  he  is  supposed  to  be  utemipted 
by  some  friend,  who  starts  an  objection, 
on  his  invocation  to  Sntire  to  spread  all 
its  satis,  and  use  all  its  powers  against 
the  vices  of  the  times. 

Where  shall  we  find  genius  equal  to 
the  matter?  equal  to  range  to  wide  a 
field  ?  equal  to  the  description  and  due 
correction  of  so  much  vicer 

151.  WhtncethattimplieUy,4e,]  That 
simple  and  undisguised  freedom  of  re- 
proof, which  former  writers  exercised. 
Alluding,  perhaps,  to  LuciHos,  Horace, 
and  other  writers  of  former  times. 

153.  A  burning  wind.]  Inflamed  with 
teal,  and  burning  with  satiric  rage 
against  the  vices  and  abuses  of  their 
times. 

— Cf  which  I  dare  not,  fc.]  It  is  hardly 
safe  now  to  name,  or  mention,  the  li- 
berty of  the  old  writers ;  it  is  so  sunk 
and  gone,  that  the  very  naming  it  is 
dangerous. 

154.  Mtdius.]  llttts  Motios  Albu- 
tins,  a  very  great  and  powerful  man. 
He  was  satirized  by  Lucilius,  and  this 
most  severely  by  name*  See  nota  on 
Pbrb.  sat.  i.  1. 115* 

Ludlius  feared  no  bad  consequences 
of  this,  in  those  days  of  liberty. 

155.  Set  down  TlgdUma.]  u  e.  Exposa 
him  aa  an  object  of  satire — satirise  this 
creature  and  infamous  favourite  of 
Nero's,  and  most  'terrible  «HIi  be  the 
consequence* 

-^In  iShat  tardL]  This  cruel  ponish- 
ment  seems  to  have  been  pioper  to  in* 
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A  new  storjr,  n^  »  it  a  mnowM  one^  goes  thro*  all  compa*^ 

nies:  145 

A  funeral,  to  be  af^nded  by  an^nr  friends,  is  carried  forth. 
There  will  be  nothing  farther,  which  posterity  can  add 
To  our  morals:  those  bom  after  us  will  desire  and  do  the 

same  things. 
All  tice  is  at  ths  height.    Use  sails, 
^read  their  whole  bosonu  open.    Here,  perhaps,  you'll  say-^ 

<*  Whence  150 

*<  Is  there  genius  equal  to  the  matter  ?  Whence  that  simplici^ 
**  Of  former  (writers),  of  writing  whatever  they  might  like,  with 
^  A  burning  mind,  c^ which  Idare  not  tell  the  name. 
^*  What  signifies  it,  whether  Mutius  might  forgive  what  they 

said,  or  not? 
**  Set  down  Tigellinus,  and  you  will  shine  in  that  torch,  155 
<*  In  which  standing  they  bum,  who  with  fixed  throat  smdke; 
^  And  you  draw  out  a  wide  fiirrowin  the  midst  of  sand. 


crndlartes*  So  wbich  light  the  poet  ho- 
moomuftlj  luppoaet  the  Mtiriten  of  the 
emperoi'f  (kvooritcf*  and  other  greiat 
tatn,  to  be  looked  npoD  at  that  time. 

After  Nen>  had  barat  RomOf  to  satis- 
fj  hit  cariosity  with  the  prospect,  he 
coDtrired  to  Uy  the  odinm  on',  the  Chria- 
tia]i9»  and  cbaiged  them  with  setting  the 
oty  OB  fire.  He  eaosed  them  to  be 
wrapped  round  with  gamieotst  which 
were  bedaahed  with  pitch,  and  other 
combttstible  matters*  and  srt  on  fire  at 
nigl^t,-  by  way  of  torches  to  enlighten 
the  streeu;  and  thus  they  miserably 
perished.  See  Kbitivett.  Ant  p.  147. 

JAd.  SUndrngJ]  In  an  erect  postare. 

— Wkkjiud  thnatJ]  Fastened  by  the 
neck  to  a  stnke. 

157.  Jhd^foii  drmm  aui  a  wide/arrmv, 
4«]  After  akl  the  danger  which  a  sati* 
rist  rens  of  his  lifr,  fur  attaclung  Tigel- 
fmoa,  or  ai^  other  minion  «f  the  em* 
pcfor's,  all  his  labour  will  be  in  vain ; 
their  is  no  hope  of  doing  any  good*  It 
woidd  be  like  ploughing  in  the  barren 
sand,  which  would  yield  nothing  to  re- 
ward your  paiosL 

Commentators  have  given  varluus  ex- 
planations of  this  Une,  which  is  very  dif. 
Scnltf  and  almost  unintelligible  where 
the  oopies  read  deducet,  as  if  relating  to 
the  foment  in  the  preceding  line;  but 
thb  cttinoc  well   he.  that  the  plural 


shonfd  be  expressed  by  the  third  person 
ainffolar.  The  talk  of  the  snfferert 
making  a  trench  in  the  sand,  by  runniiig 
round  the  post,  to  avoid  the  flames ;  but 
how  can  this  be,  when  the  person  has 
the  combustibles  fastened  round  him, 
and  most  be  in  the  midst  of  fire,  go 
where  he  may  ?  Besides,  this  idea  does 
not  agree  with  fiio  gotture,  which  im- 
plies  being  fastened,  or  fixed,  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  stir. 

Instead  of  deducet,  or  deducir,  I 
should  think  dedods  the  right  reading, 
as  others  have  thought  before  me. 
Th<«  agrees,  in  number  and  person,  with 
tncebts,  I.  155,  snd  gives  as  an  easy  and 
natural  solution  of  the  observation ;  yn. 
that^  after  all  the  danger  incurred  by 
satiriitng  the  emperor's  favourites,  tt9 
good  was  to  be  expected ;  they  were  too 
bad  to  be  reformed. 

The  Greeks  had  a  proverbial  saying, 
much  like,  what  I  contended  for  here,  to 
express  labouring  in  vain;  im.  A/^ass 
^r^«r— Arenaro  metiris,  you  measure 
the  sand<— I.  e.  of  the  sea. 

Juvenal  expresses  the  samethooght, 
sat.  vii.  48.  9.  as  I  would  suppose  him  to 
do  in  this  Hue  : 

iVof  tamen  hoc  ogimmMt  tawSqme  in  pul» 
veretukm 

Duemua,  et  littm  MeriUvertamut  antn. 
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Qui  dedit  ei'go  tribu»  patruis  aconita^  v^hetur 
Pensilibus  plumis,  atque  illinc  despiciet  nos  ? 
Cum  veniet  contnii  dieito  compesce  labeUun& :  - 
Accusator  erit»  qui  vcroum  dixerit,  hie  est. 
Securus  licet  ^neaniy  Rutilumque  ferocem 
Committas :  nulli  gravis  est  percussus  Ackilles : 
Aut  multum  quassitus  Hylas,  urnamque  secutus^ 
Ease  velut  stricto  quoties  L«uciliu»  ardens 
Infremuit,  rubct  auditor,  cui  frigida  mens  est 
Criminibus,  tacit^  sudant  praecordia  culpa : 
Inde  irae,  et  lachrymas.    Tecum  prius  ergo  voluta 
Haec  animo  aate  tubas ;  ^aleatum  sero  duelli 
Poenitet."    Experiar  quid  concedatiur  in  illo% 


MAT.  f. 


160 


16B 


I7<^ 


t58.  Wofi  hmt.  Aconi'tam  is  the 
lAtinforUus  poisonous  herb;  but  it  is 
used  in  the  t>Iunil,  at  here,  to  denote 
other  sorts  of  {}oison»  or  poison  in  ge- 
neral. See  Otid,  Met.  i.  147. 

Lurida  terriinin  tniican  Acovita  no- 


"^TTiree  imcfes.]  Tixellihus  is  here 
meant,  ^who  poisotted'  three  uncles  that 
he  might  possess  himself  of  tht^ir  estates* 
AW»  ofter  their  death;  lie  forged  wills 
for  them,  by  wliich  he  liecame  possessed 
of  all  they  had.  He  likewise  iiapeached 
several  of  the  nobility,  and  got  their 
estater.  See  more  in  Ainsw.  under  Ti- 
gdlmxis. 

—ShoU  he,  ifierefore,Ac,]  "  And  bc- 
"  cause  there  may  be  danger  in  writing 
'*'  satire,  as  thin{;s  now  are,  is  such  a 
"  character  as  this  to  triumph  in  his 
*' wickedness  unmolested?'  Sliall  he  be 
"  carried  about  in  state,  and  look  doWn 
"  with  contempt  upon  other  people,  and 
"  shall  I  not  dare  to  say  a  word  ^  Tliis 
we  may  suppos*  Juvenal  to  mean,  on 
lleariog  what  is  smd  about  tlie  danger  of 
writing  satire,  and  on  being  cautioned 
against  H. 

n9t  WUh  pensHe  feathert.}  Pcnsilis 
means,  literally,  hanging  in  the  air. 
it  was  a  i^coe  of  Tuxwry  to  have  a  mat- 
tress and  pillows  sttifted  With  feathers; 
on  which  the  ^at  man  reposed  himself 
hi  his  litter.  Hence  the  poet  makes  use 
of  the  term  pensilibus  to  plumis,  as  being 
in  tbe  litter  which. hung  in  the  air,  as  it 
was  carried  along  by  the  bearers.  .Sec 
brfore,  1.  3^2,  and  note;  and  1.  64,  5. 
and  noce. 


— Ffitfm  t^Mce.}  Frotn  his  easy  litter. 
^■^Look  doutu]    With  contempt  and 
disdain. 

160.  When  he  thill  cirne  opfkmu.]  Tlie 
moment  you  meet  him,  carried  along  in 
his  stately  litter,  (says  JuvenaPs  sup- 
posed adviser,)  instead  of  saying  any 
tiling,  <>r  taking  any  notice  of  him*  let 
him  pass  quietly — lay  your  hand  on  your 
moiitn — hold  your  tongne — be  silent* 

161.  There  wHl  be  an  accuser,]  An  in- 
former, who  will  lay  an  accusation  before 
the  emperor,  if  you  do  but  so  much  as 
pomt  with  your  linger,  or  utter  with  your 
lips,  *'  That's  he."  Tlierefbre,  that  nei- 
ther of  these  may  haiipen;  lay  your 
fihger  upon  your  lips,  aud'  make  not  tKt 
sFtghtest  remark. 

-^Ofhlm)  who,]  Illi  ot  illius  is  here 
understood  before  qui,  Ace. 

169.  Though,  secure.]  Hiough  yos 
must  not  meddle  with  the  living,  you 
may  securely  write  what  you  please 
about  the  dead. 

— JEneat  md  the  ferce  BMtiUon,']  t.  e. 
JRneaa,  and  Tumus,  a  king  of  the  Ru- 
tilians,  the  rival  of  i£neas,  and  slaib  by 
him.  See  Viiio.  JEn,  xii.  919.  &c. 

163.  Yau  mmf  mOtch^]  Committas  is  « 
metaphorieal  expression,  taken  from 
matching  or  pairing  gladiators,  or  others, 
in  sibgle  combat. 

Martial  says. 

Cum  Ju  VENA  LB  saeocur  me  commtUrt 
tentatf 
"  Why  do  you  endeavour  to  match  me 
••  with  my  friend  Juvenal  ?*  i.  e.  in  a 
poetical  contest  with  hira. 

By  committas  we   are  therefore  to 
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'<  Shall  he,  therefore,  who  gave  wolfs' bane  to  three  uneieji, 

be  carried 
^  With  pensile  feathers,  and  frdm  thence  look  down  on  us?'' 
tt  When  he  shall  come  opposite,  restrain,  your  lip  with  your 

finger—  160. 

**  There  will  be  an  accuser  (of  him)  who  shall  say  the  word— 

"That's  he/' 
*'  Though,  secure^  «£neas  and  the  fierce  EutHian 
"  You  may  match ;  smitten  AchUles  is  grievous  to  CQine : 
*^  Or  Hylas  much  sought,  and  having  followed  his  pitcher. 
**  As  with  a  drawn  sword,  as  often  as  Lucilius  ardent        166 
"  Ra^ed — the  hearer  r^dens,  who  has  a  mind  firigid 
^  With  crimes ;  the  bosom  sweats  with  silent  guilt : 
"  Hence  anger  and  tears.  Therefore  first  revolve,  with  thyself, 
"  These  things  in  thy  mind,  before  the  trumpets :  the  bdmeted 

<'  late  of  a  fight 
^^  Repents."  I'll  try  what  ma^  be  allowed  towards  tbose^  17<> 


JVMlersltscl,  that  one  night  veiy  nfelj 
write  the  hiitory  of  .£oeu  and  Tamot» 
and  match  them  together  io  fight,  ai 
Virgil  hat  done. 

--5Mttfli  AdiOUi.^  KlUed  by  Paris  in 
the  temple  of  ApoUo. 

-^Ii  grkvout  U  nrnteJ]  Npbodj  will 
get  into  danger,  or  troaUe,  b^  writing 
the  hiitory  of  this  event. 

164.  HykmrndaeughL]  By  Hercules 
when  he  had  lost  him.  Set  Vieo.  ed* 
Ti.  43,  44. 

— FattswedJUspicdbcr.]  With  which  he 
was  sent,  hy  Hercules,  to  the  river 
Ascanitts  to  draw  some  water:  where 
bdng  seen,  and  fallen  in  love  with,  by 
three  river-nyrophs,  they  palled  him  into 
thestieaa. 

On  subjects  like  these,  saith  the  ad« 
^vner.yoa  may  say  what  yon  please,  a^d 
aobody  will  take  offence ;  but  beware  of 
attackmg  the  vices  of  liviiig  characters, 
howefer  inftmons  or  obooxiuns. 

165.  ^f^dait]  Inflamisd  wiUi  saUrie 
lage  against  the  idoes  of  his  day. 

166.  •Rwed.]  Infremuit-^-toared  aloud, 
in  his  wriSigs,  which  were  as  terrible  to 
the  vicious,  as  the  roaring  9(  a  lion, 
which  the  verb  infremo  rignifies :  hence 
Met.  to  rage  violently,  or  tumultnously. 

.— itMUoif.]  With  anger  and  shame. 

166—7.  Fivid  vkh  CTMMS.]  Chilled, 
■s  it  werc^  with  horror  of  oonscienoe— 
their  blood  ran  coM,  as  we 
•ay. 


16r.  Th€  hetam,']  PrMordia— lit.  the 
parts  about  the  heart— supposed  to  he 
the  seat  of  moral  sensibiCity. 

— Sioeotf.]  Sweating  is  the  effect  of 
hard  labour,  Sodant  is  here  used  roeta- 
pfaorically,  to  .denote  the  state  of  a  mind 
labouring!  and  toiling,  under  t^  grievous 
burden  of  a  guilty  conscience^  This 
image  is  finely  used.  Mat.  xi.  S8. 

168.  Angtf  and  tears.]  Anger  at  the 
satirist— tears  of  vexation  anasoijow  al 
being  exposed. 

169.  Before  the  prvmpeltJl  A  metaphor 
taken  from  the  manner  of  giving  the 
signal  for  battle,  which  was  done  with 
the  sound  of  trumpets. 

Think  well,  says  the  adviser,  befooe 
you  sound  t^  alarm  for  your  attack-* 
weigh  well  all  ha4ar4s  fiefore  you  he* 
cin. 

p-7)be  hdmetedp  fc]  When  oni;^  a 
man  has  gotten  his  helmet  on,  and  ad- 
vances to  the  combat,  it  is  too  late  lo 
efaange  his  mind.  Once  engaged  in 
writing  satire,  you  must  go  through; 
there's  no  retreating. 

170.  rU  try,  4«.J  Well,  savs  Juvenal, 
since  the  writing  satire  on  the  living  is 
so  dangerous.  111  try  how  far  it  may  be 
allowed  me  to  satirise  the  dead. 

Hence  he  writes  against  no  great  and 
powerful  person,  but  under  the  feigned 
name  of  some  vicioas  chaiaoler  that 
lived  in  past  time. 
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Quorum  Fliumnii  Ugitur  ciiii%  atque  Lattaa. 

171.  Wkm  mkmm€  cmmtbiL]  WIm  FIii»iBb«iid  via Latftta,  Oa  .vrnt  mi 

the  bodies  wc;«  co&samed  on  the  fo-  remeiiifof  the  noblei  vera  boriedtvid 

neral  pUe,  the  aibct  weir  put  into  wnt  hid  moniuBeciiB  araeted.    See  Set.  v.  K 

•od  burled.  ft5.    Hence  have  been  to  often  foand 

— 'HkeFlapiMnaNdJMaiBajF.lThcae  in  andent  RooMn fauvipdoni  on  aiQOnp 

were  two  great  roadf.  or  wajt,  leading  OMtttSy  Sbte  viatnc 

yj  from  Rome  to  other  parti,    in  the  via  It  was  ordered  hj  dw  hMr  of  the 
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Whose  ashes  are  covered  in  the  Flaminian  and  Latin  way. 

Twelve  Tablet,  that  nobody  should  be  Dian  way,  i^  before.  L  6L  note.    The 

buried  within  the  city ;  henee  the  nnis  vin  Letina  was  of  great  extent,  reaching 

of  the  great  wen  barled,  and  their  n/^  Uom  Home,  ihroa^  many  famoas  cilies, 

nitmenu  were  eiceied,  on  those  cele«  lo  the  farther  part  of  Lauum. 
brated  raoda  or  ways.    For  the  Flami* 


SATIRA  a 


\ 


ARGUMENT. 
7^  Poet^  in  this  satire^  inveighs  against  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
philosophers  and  priests  of  his  time — the  effeminacy  of  military 
fyffUers — and,  magistrates.    Which  corruption  qf  manners,  as 

XJiiTRA  Sauromatas  fugere  hinc  libet,  et  glaci^em 
Oceanum,  quoties  aiiquki  de  moribus  audent 
Qui  Curios  simulant,  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt, 
Jndocti  prioiuin ;  quanquapi  plena  omnia  gypso 
Chiysippi  invenias:  nam  perfectissimus  horum  est^  5 

Si  quis  Aristotelem  similem,  vel  Pittacon  emitt  ' 

£t  jubet  afchemios  pluteum  servare  Cleanthis. 
Fronti  nulla  fides :  quis  enim  non  vicus  abundi|( 
Tristibus  obscoenis?  cast}^  tprpia,  cum  sis 


Line  1.  J  etndd  vuft«]  libet— lit.  it 
UkeUi  me. 

SauramaUt.']  A  northen  barlwrou 
people ;  the  same  with  the  Sarniata.  Ov* 
>rift.ii.  198.  calls  them  Sauroroats  trpces. 

1— t.  Icy  oecoi.]  The  northern  ocean, 
phich  was  perpetually  froaen*  Locan 
calbitScythicttm  pontnm(Phan.  1. 1.)— 
Scythia  bordering  oni  its  shore. 

£t  911a  6nuNa  rigem,  et  nfscia  vere  re* 

AMtfwgU  Sn^icMM  ffatdmi  Jngprt  pcn- 

The  poet  means*  that  he  wishes  to 
leave  Rome*  and  banish  himself,  thoogh 
to  the  roost  inbospiuhle  regionsb  when- 
ever  he  hears  snch  hypocrites,  as  he  af. 
terwards  describes,  tall  on  the  subject  of 
morality. 

!•  7n<y  derv.]  t.  e.  As  often  as  they 
have  the  andadty,  the  daring  impudence 
to  declaim  or  discourse  about  morals. 

9.  Cttriil  Curios  DenUtus  was  thrice 
consul  of  Rome :  he  was  remarkable  for 
hbooarage*  honesty,  and  fragdity. 

^Uoe  (Hht)  AwdkMiofe]  Their  con. 
4aet  is  qidite  oppoate  to  their  profes- 


sion ;  for  while  they  make  ^n  outward 
shew  of  virtue  and  sobriety,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  Curii,  they,  in  truth,  ad* 
diet  themselves  to  those  debaucheries 
and  irapuritiesy  with  which  tl^  feasts  of 
Bacchus  were  celebrated.  These  were 
called  Bacchanalia,  See  them  described, 
Liv.  xfxix.  8* 

Bacchanalia  stands  hero  fqr  Baocha- 
naliter.  Qnecism.  These  are  frequently 
fi^und  in  Juvenal  and  Persius. 

4w  Utdeamed*]  Their  pretenoes  to 
learning  are  as  vain  and  empty,  as  to 
virtue  and  morality, 

4^5.  Platter  gf  Qhryripipm.]  Gypsum 
signifies  any  kind  of  ptrfct  or  planter, 
(sometluog,  perhaps,  hke  our  plaster  of 
Paris,)  of  which  images,  busts,  and  like* 
nesses  of  the  pi^iloiophers  were  made, 
and  set  up,  out  of  a  veneration  to  their 
memories,  as  ornaments,  in  the  libraries 
and  studies  of  the  learpled :  in  imitation 
of  whom,  these  ignorant  pretenders  to 
learning  and  phihMophy  set  up  the  hosts 
and  images  or  Chrrsipptts,  Anstode,  &c. 
that  tb^  might  be  supposed  admirers 
and  followers  of  those  great  men. 
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y^U  amtmg  them,  as  among  otfters,  and^  more  partictdarfyf 
certain  unnatural  vices,  he  imputes  to  the  atheism  and  in* 
^fidelity  'sokich  then  prevailed  among  all  ranks* 

I  COULD  wish  to  fly  hence,  beyond  the  Sauromatce,  and 

the  icy 
Ocean,  as  often  as  they  dare  any  thing  concerning  morals, 
Who  feign  (themselves)  Curii,  and  live  (like)  Bacchanals. 
First  they  are  unlearned :  tho'  all  things  full  with  plaster 
Of  Chrysippus  you  may  find :  for  the  most  perfect  of  these  is, 
If  any  one  buys  Aristotle  like,  or  Pittacus, 
And  commands  a  book-case  to  keep  original  images  of  Clean* 

thes. 
No  ci'edit  to  the  countenance :  for  what  street  does  not  abound 
Witli  grave  obscenes?  dost  thou  reprove  base  (actions)  when 

thou  art 


Oronia  pifna  deootfes  thtf  afiectotioii 
of  theie  people*  in  tticking  up  these 
inMKes,  n»  it  were,  in  every  corper  of 
their  houses.  Chrysippus  wss  a  stoic 
pUiofopher,  tcfaolar  to  Zeno,  and  a  great 
logiden.  ^ 

5.  The  mmi  perfect  rf  thne,]  If  nny 
one  boys  the  likeness  of  Aristotle,  Ace 
he  is  ranked  in  the  liighest  and  most  re* 
spected  class  among  these  people. 

6.  AritMleUke.]  An  inuige  resembling 
or  like  Aristotle,  who  was  tne  scholar  of 
Plato,  end  the  father  of  the  sect  called 
Pevipattftics,  from  wi^tinm^  cireamam* 
hutoto  becaase  they  disputed  walking 
about  the  school. 

^— Fittaruf.  j  A  philosopher  of  Myte< 
lene.  He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece. 

7.  0r%{ji(rf  Mu^es.]  Those  which  were 
doiie  from  the  life  were  called  archetypi : 
from  the  Greek  «fx*>  beginning,  and 
rirr«r,  form.    Hence  a^icvirft,  Lat*  ar« 


ch^typns*  any  thing  at  first  hand,  that 
is,  done  origiAaiW. 

—CicaatSes.]  A  stoic  philosopher,  suc- 
cessor to  Zeao  the  finmder  of  the  sect. 

8.  Neertdiu  4^  ]  There  is  no  ttusting 
to  outward  appearance. 

9.  Wiih  groM  eitcfnek]  L  e*  Hypo- 
crites of  a  sad  countenance :  grave  and 
severe  as  to  their  outward  aspect,  within 
full  of  the  most  horrid  lewdness  and  ob« 
scenitiest  which  they  practise  in  seoxet. 

The  poet  uses  the  word  obsomids  sub- 
stantively, by  which  he  marks  them  the 
more  strongly. 

-^X^  lAott  repTOvet  4<^]  Dost  thou 
censure  such  filthy  things  (turpU)'  in 
others,  who  art  thyself  nothing  but  ob- 
scenity? 

The  poet  here  by  an  apoetrophe,  as 
turning  the  discourse  to  some  particular 
person,  reproves  all  such.  Like  St» 
Paul,  Rom.  ii.  &--d. 
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Inter  Socraticos  notissima  fossa  cinaedos? 
Hispida  membra  quidem,  et  durae  per  brachia  setae 
Promittunt  atrocem  animum :  sed  podice  Isti 
Caeduntur  tumidae,  medico  ridoit^,  mariscse. 
Rams  sermo  illis,  et  magna  libido  tacendi, 
Atque  supercilio  brevior  coma;  verius  ergo, 
Et  roagis  ingenue  Peribonius:  hunc  ego  ratis 
Impnto^  qui  vultu  morbum,  incessuqne  &tetur« 
Horum  simplicitas  miserabilis,  bis  furor  ipse 
Dat^eniam :  sed  pgores,  ^ui  talia  verbis 
Hercttlis  invadun^  et  de  virtute  locuti 
Clunem  agitant;  ^gQ  te  ceventem,  Sexte,  verebory 
Infamis  ^^rillus  ait  ?  quo  deterior  te  ? 
Loripedem  rectus  derideat,  iEthiopem  albus. 
Qms  tulerit  Gracdios  de  seditione  querentes  ? 
Quis  oceium  terris  non  misceat,  et  mare  ocelo, 
Si  fnr-di^Uoeat  Verri,  aut  homicida  Miloni  ? 
Clodlm  accusei  moechos,  Cadiina  Gethegum  ? 


8AT.  11/ 
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Anoog  those,  who,  though  iafiuuoiisly- 
YicioQt,  jet  profeti  to  he  fbllowen,  luid 
teachera  of  the  doctrine  and  ditclpline 
of  Socntei ,  who  wat  the  first  and  great 
teaeher  of  ethka  ar  raocal  frfiiloaophj. 

But  it  is  not  improhahle,  chat  the  poet 
here  clances  at  the  incontinence  which 
was  diarged  on  Socrates  himidf.  See 
Farkabt,  n-  on  this  line ;  and  Lelaho 
on  Christian  Rev.  vol.  ii.  p.  135,  4 ;  and 
HotvDATt  note  c 

If.  I  wonld  here,  onoe  for  ail,  adver* 
tiac  liw  reader,  that  in  this,  and  in  all 
otherpasaagas  whiefc^  like  this,  must  ap* 
pear  flthy  and.  offenaUse  in  a  literal 
translation,  1  shaH  oaljgKe  a  general 

15*  A«dftatr<lbapierlfcTOlfteMB^^r«i0.] 
t.  e.  Oul  soahon  as  not  Co  reach  sa  low 
aa  the  eya^wow*  This  was  done  to 
avoid  the  suapieion  of  being  what  they 
were^far^awaring  long  hair  was  looJced 
vpan  aa  a  ahiewd  sign  of  eileniiaacy. 
It  was  a  proverb  among  the  GrecJts,  ih«t 
*'nalie  who  wore  long  hair  were  free 
'*  trwat  the  annatoral  vices  of  the  Ci- 
«  nasdl.^  Biaj  not  St.  Panl  aliarfe  to 
this,  i  Cor.  xi.  14.  where  fswv  ma^ 
nean  an  Infased  habit  or  euatoai.  See 
Wtvarmv  in  loe.  and  Pans ttiruT»  Gr. 
and  Ei^.  Ledeon,  farir,  Na  IH. 

16.  Peribmuut.}  Some  liorrid  eha^ 
I  ncter*  who  made  no  arcret  of  his  impo- 


licies, and«  in  this,  acted  more  tngeiKi- 
oosly,  and  more  according  to  tmih,  than 
these  pretended  philosophers  did. 

16.  ImpuU  him,}  Ascribe  all  hh  vile 
actions. 

— r<i»  iUfittf^l  To  his  destiny*  i» 
that  he  can't  help  beins  what  he  is* 
The  ancients  had  high  notions  of  judicial 
astrology,  and  held  that  peiaaoa  were 
infloenced  all  their  fives  bv  the  stars 
which  presided  at  their  birth,  so  as  to 
gaidejind  fix  thelrdeetiny  ever  after. 

17.  ifit  diMHR]  His  beaettlog  sin, 
(Comp.  aar.  is.  1. 49.  n.)  or  rather,  par* 
Imps,  a  oeftain  dlaeaae  whidi  was  the 
oonaequenee  of  bis  hnporicies.  aad  wMeh 
afiected  his  countenance  and  his  gait,  ao 
aa  to  prodairo  his  shame  to  every  body 
he  net.  Wiiat  this  disease  was,  saay  ap* 
pear  from  linea  It,  IS.  of  this  Satim  aa 
It  stands  in  the  original*  Perhaps  Rom* 
i.  HJ.  the  latter  part,  may  allude  to 
something  of  this  sort. 

18.  TU  umpUcity  of  ihtte.]  The  an. 
disgoised  and  open  manner  of  soch 
people,  who  thaa  prodaini  their  vice,  is 
rather  pitiable,  as  it  may  be  reckoned 
a  misfortone,  rather  than  any  thing  eke, 
to  be  born  with  such  a  propensity.  Sea 
notes  on  1.  16. 

— T^fsemariarsi  afsejf,  4cJ]  Their  un- 
Mvemable  madnem  in  the  service  of 
uieir  vices,  their  inordinate  passion, 
stands  as  some  cxense  for  their  practice** 
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A  most  noted  practitipi^r^iDQQg  the  Socratic  catamites?  10 
Rough  limbs  indeed^  and  hard  brist(es  on  the  arms. 
Promise  a  fierce  mind :  but  evident  effects  of  unnatural 
Lewdness  expose  you  to  derision  .and  contempt. 
Talk  is  rare  to  them,  and  the  fancy  of  keeping  silence  great, 
And  hair  shorter  than  the  eye-brow :  tlierefore  more  truly,  16 
And  more  ingenuously,  Peribonius  j  him  I  to  the  fates 
Impute,  who  in  countenance  and  gait  confesses  his  disease* 
The  simplicity  of  these  is  pitiable;  these  madness  itself 
Excuses:  but  worse  are  they  who  such  things  with  words 
Of  Hercules  attack,  who  talk  of  virtue,  and  indulge  20 

Themselves  in  horrid  vice.  *  Shall  I  fear  thee,  Sextus, 
Says  infamous  YariJIus,  by  how  mucjh  (am  1}  yvor^e  t))an  thou 

art? 
Let  the  straight  deride  the  bandy-legged — the  white  the  -32thi- 

opian. 
Who  could  have  borne  the  Gracchi  complainiog  about  sedi- 
tion ? 
Who  would  not  mix  heaven  with  earth,  and  the  sea  with  heaven. 
If  a  thief  should  displease  Verres,  or  an  homicide  Milo?     26 
If  Ciodius  should  accuse  adulterers,  Catiline  Cethegus? 


mt  least  comp«nti?ely  vritb  ihmt  who 
mlTect  to  .coadeiao  fiich  obaracten  m 
PeriboniDS,  and  y«t  do  the  auue  that  hfi 
does.  • 

90.  O/Hereuku]  Thia  fJludes  to  tim 
stofy  of  Hercoles,  who,  wheo  he  waa  a 
youth,  oncertain  in  which  w^y  he  should 
fD,  whether  hi  the  paths  of  Yirtoe,  or  in 
those  of  pleasare,  was  supposed  to  see  an 
apparition  of  two  women*  the  one  Virtne, 
the  other  Pleasare,  each  of  which  U4ed 
many  aigomepts  to  gain  him  i  bat  he  made 
choice  of  Virtue^and  repalaed  the  other 
with  the  fCTeitst  re pro«c!'es.  See  Xbii. 
Heroor.  and  Cic  de  OAic.  lib.  i. 

f  1.  ^ofMsJ  Some  Sofhmous  character 
•f  the  itind  ahove  mentioned* 

SS.  VarUim^]  Another  of  the  same 
stamp.  The  poet  here  supposes  one  of 
these  wretches  as  gravely  and  severely 
ieprofhchio|(  the  other.  What  I  says 
VariUus  in  ansYrer,  need!  fear  any  thing 
yoa.^o  say  ?  m  what  can  yoa  makie  me 
oat  to  he  worse  than  yourself? 

23.  I<ti&<jcre^,  4c.]  These  proYer- 
Mal  (expressions  mean  to  expose  the  folly 
and  impudence  of  such  who  ce'nsore 
others  ibr  vic<s  whidi  they  themselves 
pract^.  See  Matt,  vii,  3— 5,  Hon. 
sat.  vii.  lib.  ii«  1.40— t. 
vol..  I. 


Tins  aenliment  Is  pnrsoed  and  exem* 
plified  u>  the  instances  foUowjog. 

?4.  The  Oraechi.]  Caius  and  Tiheritis. 
tribunes,  who  raised  great  disturbances, 
on  their  introducing  the  Agrarian  law, 
to  divide  the  common  fields  equally 
among  the  people.  At  length  they  were 
both  riain :  llberiusi  as  he  was  making 
a  speech  to  the  people,  by  Publios  Nasi- 
ca ;  and  Caius,  by  tlie  command  of  the 
consul  Opimius. 

23.  Mix  Aeovos  wi^  tarth*}  u  e.  Ex- 
.  claim  in  the  loudest  and  strongest  teffnn, 
like  him  in  Tecence* 

O  cmlum!  O  .  terra  1    O  maria  Ne- 

ptuni  I 
26.   rerres.]  Prmtor  in  Sicily,  who 
was  condemned  and  banished  for  plun- 
dering that  province.. 

-^MUo.]  He  killed  P.  Ciodius,  and 
was  unsnccessfttlly  defended  by  Tolly» 

V7.  ClodiuM]  A  great  eiieioy  to  Cicero, 
and  the  chief  promoter  of  his  banish- 
ment Thb  Ciodius  was  a  most  de- 
bauched and  profligate  person.  He  de- 
bautthed  Pompeia  the  wife  of  Csesar, 
and  likewise  his  own  sister.  Soon  after 
Cicero*s  return,  Ciodius  was-  slain  l|y 
MilOf  and  his  body  burnt  in>  the  Curia 
'  Hostilia. 
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In  tabalam  Syllae  si  dicant  discipuli  tres? 
Qualis  erat  nuper  tra^ieo  pollutas  adulter 
Concubitu :  qui  tunc  leges  revocabat  omaras 
Omnibus,  atqne  ipsis  Veneri  Martique  timendas : 
Cum  tot  abortivis  &cundam  Julia  vulvam 
Solveret,  et  patruo  similes  effanderet  offiis. 
Nonneigiturjure,  ac  merito,  Titia  ultima  fictos 
Contemnunt  Scauros,  et  castigata  remordent  ? 
Non  tulit  ex  illis  torvum  Laronia  auendam 
Clamantem  toties,  ubi  nunc  lex  Julia?  dormis? 
Atque  ita  subridens :  felicia  tempora !  quae  te 
Moribus  opponunt :  habeatjam  Romapudorem; 
Tertius  e  ccrfo  cecidit  Cato.    Sed  tamen  iinde 
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'^CatUme  Ctthegus,]  i,  e.  If  Ciitilliie 
ircTt  to  accuse  Cethegus.  These  were 
two  finmoQS  conspirators  against  the 
state.    See  Sallust,  bell.  Catilin. 

28.  The  table  of  SyUaJl  Sytta  was  a  no- 
ble Roman  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios. 
He  was  rery  croelr  and  first  set  op  tables 
of  proscriptaon,  or  outlawry,  bj  which 
many  thousand  Romans  were  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood. 

-"Thrte  dbeipUi.]  There  wen  two  tri- 
umTirates,  the  one  consisting  of  CsBsar, 
]Pompey,  and  Crassas,  the  other  of  Au- 
nstos,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  who  fol- 
wwed  Sylta's  example,  and  therefore  are 
called  disciples,  i  a  in  cruelty,  blood* 
shed,  and  murder. 

y9;  The  adulterer.]  Domitian.  Mb 
took  away  lX>initia  Longina  from  her 
husband  ^ios  Lamia. 

>9— 30.  A  tragical  intrigueJ]  He  de« 
baucbed  Julia,  iSe  daughter  of  his-  bro* 
tber  Titus,  though  married  to  Sabiaus* 
After  the  death  of  Htus,  and  of  Sabinos, 
whom  Domitian  caused  to  be  assassi- 
nated, he  openly  avowed  his  passion  for 
<  Julia,  but  was  the  death  of  her,  by  giving 
her  medicine*  to  make  her  miscarry. 
See  below,  1.  3f ,  S. 

30,  Reeatiing  hws.]  At  the  very  time 
when  Domidan  had  this  tragical  intrigue 
with  his  niece  JuUa,  he  was  reviving  the 
severe  laws  of  Julius  C«sar  against 
ndulrery,  which  were  afterwards  made 
more  severe  by  Augustus. 

$0^\.  Bitter  ta  alL]  Severe  and  rigid 
to  the  last  degree.  Many  persons,  of 
both  sexes,  Domitian  put  to  death  for 
adultery.    See  Uuiv*  Hist  vol.  «v.  p. 


SI.  Man  md  Vemt.']  They  weru 
caught  together  by  Vulcan,  the  fabled 
btisband  of  Venus,  by  means  of  a  net 
with  which  he  inclosed  them.  Juvenal 
means,  by  this-,  to  satirize  the  aeal  of 
Domitian  against  adultery  in  others, 
(while  he  iadulsed  not  only  tUs,  but 
incest  alsa  in  bb  own  practice,)  by 
■uyingi  that  it  was  so  great,  that  he 
would  not  only  punish  men,  but  gods 
afso,  if  it  came'  in  Ab  way  so  to  do. 

SS.  ilborftufs.]  Embryos,  of  which  Ju- 
lia was  madto  to  miscarry. 

S3.  Lumpi.]  Offas,  lumps  of  flesR, 
•rude  births,  deformed,  and  so  resem* 
bfing  her  unde  Domitian,  the  incestuous 
father  of  them. 

S4w  JutOg  and  detervedly,']  With  the 
highest  reason  and  justice. 

-^Tke  matt  ofcious.]  Ultima  vhia,  i  e. 
uHiml  vklosi,  the  most  abandiDtted,  who 
are  to  the  utmost  degree  vidous,  so  that 
they  may  be  termed  themselves,  vices. 
The  abstract  b  here  put  for  the  coo* 
Crete.    Mbt. 

3.V.  Dapue.]  Hold  them  in  the  most 
sovereign  contempt,-  for  thei/  impudence 
kr  darmg  to  reprove  others  for  being  vU 

0009% 

-^The  feigned  Scmiri]  iBmilins  Scau« 
ru9,  as  described  by  Sallust,  bell.  Jo* 
gurih.  was  a  noUemao,  boM,  factious, 
greedy  of  power,  honour,  and  riches, 
but  very  artful  in  disguising  his  vices. 
Juvenal  therefore  may  be  supposed  to 
eall  these  hypocrites  6ctos,  as  feigning 
to  be  what  they  were  not ;  Seaoros^  as 
being  like  IE.  Scaurus,  appearing  ovt^ 
wardly  grave  and  severe,  but  artfoll^* 
like  him,  concealing  their  vices. 
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If  three  disciples  should  vpeak  against  the  uUe  of  Sylla? 
Such  was  the  adulterer  lately  pc^utedwith  a  tragical 
Intriffue :  who  then  was  rec^Ung  law%  bitter  SO 

To  aU,  and  even  to  be  dreaded  by  Mars  and  Venus  tfaemsehres: 
When  Julia  her  fniitfiil  womb  mm  so  many  abortives 
Released,  and  poured  forth  lumps  resembling  her  mete* 
Do  not  therefore,  justly  and  deservedly,  the  most  vicious     54 
Despise  the  feigned  Scauri,  and  being  reproved,  bite  again  ? 
Laronia  did  not  endure  a  certain  sour  one  from  among  them 
Oying  out  so  often,  ^  Where  is  now  the  Julian  law/  dost 

« thou  sleep  ?'* 
And  thus  sailing:  <*  Happy  times  I  which  thee 
^  Oppose  to  manners :  now  Rome  may  take  shames 
^  A  third  Cato  is  feUen  from  heaven : — ^but  yet  whence      40 


However,  I  qoettion  whctlier  the  dw* 
neier  of  Scftoriu  be  not  rtUier  to  be 
fithered  from  bii  being  found  amoDK  so 
niaoj  tnilj  great  and  worthy  men.  Sat. 
»•  L  90»  1.  Plioy  alto  represents  him 
as  a  man  saramm  integritatis,  of  the  high- 
eit  mtegrhj.  This  idea  seems  to  suit 
best  wiui  fictos  Scaoros«as  it  leads  us  to 
eonsider  these  hjpocrites  as  feigning 
themselves  men  of  integrity  and  good- 
ness* and  as  seeming  to  resemble  the 
probity  and  teveritj  of  manners  for 
vhieh  Seanma  was  eminent*  tlie  better 
to  conceal  their  Ttces,  and  to  deceite 
other  people. 

.  — ^ilnd  bebyrqiroMdt  hketjfom,'}  Soch 
l^pocrites  are  not  only  despised  by  the 
most  openly  Yidoos  for  their  insincerity, 
bnt  wttenever  they  have  the  Impndenoe 
•0  reprove  vice,  even  in  the  most  aban- 
doned, these  will  torn  again  and  re- 
taliate :  which  it  well  expressed  by  the 
word  lemofdent* 

36  JLeroftia.}  Martial,  coteroporary 
wltlk  Jnvenal,  describes  a  woman  of  this 
name  as  a  ridi  widow. 

AJmigid  €t  fcthi€t  iMifnim  Lamtiu  fsr- 

Re^mdens,  orba  ert,  dives,  omtf*  vidaa. 
By  what  Javenal  represents  her  to  have 
said,  in  the  foUowtng  lines,  she  seems  to 
have  had  no  small  ihaie  of  wit. 

—Did  IMC  efidatc]  She  could  not 
.hear  him ;  she  was  out  of  all  patience. 

-^Snir.]  Csahbed,  stem  in  his  ap- 
pearance. Or  torvum  may  be  here  put 
for  the  adverb  torre— torvo  damanten* 
.Cfsdsnu  See  above*  1.  I.  and  note. 

r^Fftm  mnm^  iKm,']  u  «•   One  tf 


these  dlssemUera ;  one  oot  of  this  hypo* 
cHtical  herd. 

37*  Crying  out  to  pften.^  Repeating 
aloud  his  seeming  indignation  against 
vice,  and  calling  £wn  the  vengeance  of 
the  law  against  lewdness  and  effemi- 
nacy. 

37.  When  it  the  Julian  law  fj  Ag^Uut 
adultery  and  lewdness — (see  1.  30.  note) 
why  is  it  not  executed?  As  it  then  stood, 
it  punished  adultery  and  sodomy  with 
death. 

— Awl  thtm  tkepf]  Art  then  as  e^ 
gardless  of  these  enormities,  as  a  persoa 
fast  asleep  is  of  what  passes  about  him? 

38.  ifnd  thut  imUiiv.]  Laronia  codd 
not  refrain  hersdf  at  oearing  this,  and* 
with  a  smUe  of  the  otmobt  contempt, 
ready  dmost  at  the  eame  time  to  laogh 
in  his  foce,  thus  jeers  Mm. 

-^Hapfif  timet !  {«.]  That  have  raised 
up  such  a  reformer  as  thou  art,  to  op- 
pose the  evil  manners  of  the  age ! 

39.  Now  Reme  mof  take  Aemb]  Vow, 
to  be  sore,  Rome  will  blush,  and  take 
shame  to  herself,  for  what  b  practised 
withiu  her  walls,  since  such  a  reprover 
appears.  Irony. 

40.  A  Udrd  CatoA  Cato  Censortos,  at 
he  was  called,  from  his  great  gravity  and 
strictness  in  his  censorship;  and  Cato 
XJticensis,  so  called  from  his  hilling  him- 
self at  Utica,  a  dty  of  Africa*  were  men 
highly  esteemed  as  eminent  mordbts ;  to 
these,  says  *Laronia,  (continuing  her 
ironical  banter,)  heaven  has  added  a 
tlurd  Cato,  by  sending  as  so  severe  and 
fespactable  a  aMtdUt  as  then  art* 
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Hasc  «mis,  hirsuto  spirant  opc^lsanla  collo 

'Quae  tibi  ?  ne  pudeat  dominnm  monstrare  tabernae : 

Quod  si  vexantur  leges,  ac  jUra,  citari 

Ante  ofnnes  debet  S^ntinia ;  respice  pritnum 

Et  scrutare  viros :  faciuht  hi  plura ;  sed  illos  45 

Defendit  numerUs,  junctaeqne  utnbone  phalanges. 

Magna  inter  molles  eoncordia :  non  erit  ullum 

Exemplum  in  nostra  tarn  detestabile  sexu ; 

Tfledia  non  latnbit  Cluviam,  nee  Flora  Catullam : 

Hippo  subit  jUvenes,  et  morbo  pallet  uf roque,  SQ 

Nunquid  nos  agimus  causas  ?  civiliajura 

Noviraus  ?  aut  uUo  strepitu  fora  vestra  movemus  ? 

Luctantur  paucae,  comeduAt  coliphia  paate ! 

Vos  laham  iriahitis,  calathisqae  pnracta  refertis 

Vellerat  Vostenui  praegnantem  staminc  fusum  fi5 

Peneloipe  melius,  levius  torquetis  Arochne^ 

Horrida  quale  facit  residens  in  codice  pellex. 


41.  PerfumnJ]  Oj^bilsama  —  ^tt 
fimX^mfMif-^u  e.  Sogcqs  balsmfiii.  This 
WBS  sojoe  kind  of  perfumery,  which  the 
^emihate  among  the  Roi&ani  made  use 
of,  and  oir  whtdi,  it  seeftn,  tbii  same 
roogh-loolcing  reprover  smelt  vary 
Itrofdgly. 

41 — f .  Your  rough  neck."]  Hairy,  and 
twarffig  tile  appearance  of  a  roost  philo- 
bophle  neglect  of  your  person. 

4^.  DmUhe  aJumea,fc,']  Don't  hlash 
to  tell  OS  wb'ei^  the  )perfumer  lives,  of 
whom  you  bought  Aese  fine  sweet -smell- 
fxte  ointments. 

Here  her  raillery  is  very  keen,  and 
lends  to  shew  what  t\as  pretended  re- 
former really  was,  noiwTtnstanding  "his 
^fipearancfe  of  sanctity.  She  may  b^ 
said  to  have  smelt  him  out. 

43.  Slututa  and  Unci  are  diiturhedJ} 
Tfdm  Chkt  state  of  sleep  in  which  you 
seem  to  rej>resent  them,  and  from  which 
you  wish  to  awaken  them*  Hie  Koman 
jurisprudence  seems  to  lunre  been  found- 
ed on  a  threefold  basis,  on  which  the 
'general  }kw,  by  which  (he  government 
>as  carried  oo,  was  established  ;  that  is 
to  say,  C6nsulta  patrum,  or  decrees  of 
'the  senate — L«ges,  which  seem  to  aji- 
Iwerto  our  statute-Iaws^and  jura,  those 
rqles  of  common  jiisxice,  which  were  de- 
rived from  the  two  former,  but  particu- 
larly from  the  latter  of  the  iwo,  or,  per- 
haps, from  Immemorial  usage  and  cus- 
tom, like  the  common  law  of  fiogland. 


Rok.  fib.  i.  epirt.  ivi.  1.  41.  mentions 
these  three  particulars : 

Vh  howm  estqait? 

Qui  earttiUta  patnm,  qui  leges,  Juraque 
$ervat. 
See  an  account  of  tlm  Roitaan  laws  at 
Urge,  in  Kennett*8  Roman  Antfq.  part 
11.  book  lit.  chap.  xkI.  and  seq. 

45.  The  ScitrUinlan.]  So  called  from 
Scantlnius  Aricinus,  by  whom  Tt  was 
first  introduced  to  punish  sodomy.  Oiheri 
'think  that  this  taw  was  s6  called  from  C. 
Scantinlus,  who  attempted  this  crirat 
on  the  son  of  Marcetlus,  and  was  pu« 
nished  accordingly. 

45.  Examine  Ac  wen.']  Search  diS- 
gently:  scrutiuire  into  their  abomina- 
tions. 

— 77t^i«  dfi  more  ihingt.!  They  far  otttdo 
the  other  sex;  they  do  more  things 
worthy  of  sevei^  reprehension. 

46.  Ntmber  defend*.]  Tb'ts  tends  tp 
sbew  how  cdmmon  that  detestable  vice 
was.  (Comp.  Ro|^  i.  itT.)  Such  num- 
bers were  guilty  'ot%  that  it  was  looked 
upon  rather  as  fashionable  than  criml- 
nat ;  (hey  seemed  to  set  the  law  at  de- 
fiance, as  not  daruigto  attack  so  large  a 
body. 

^BaUaUont  joined,  fc.]  A  metaphor 
taken  from  tbe  Roman  manner  of  en- 
gaging. A  phalanx  properly  signified  a 
disposition  for  an  atlaca  on  the  enetuy 
by  the  foot,  with  every  man's  shield  or 
bucicler  so  close  to  hnother's,  as  to  joii| 
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^  Do  you  bu^  these  perfumes  which  blithe  firom  your  rough 
'<  Neck  ?  don't  be  a^amed  to  declare  the  master  of  the  shop : 
^*  But  if  the  statute^  and  laws  are  disturbed^  the  Sc^ntinian 
**  Ouglit  before  all  to  be  stirred  up*     Consider  first, 
'*  And  examine  thetnen :  these  do  more  things — but  them  45 
^<  Number  defend^i  and  battalions  joined  with  a  buckler* 
^'  There  is  great  coticord  among  the  efibminate :  there  will 

*^  not  be  any 
*^  Example  so  detestable  in  our  sex : 
**  Trsedia  caresses  not  Cluyia,  nor  Flora  Catulla: 
<<  Hippo  assails  youths,  and  in  his  turn  is  assailed*  .  Sb 

**  Do  we  plead  causes  ?  the  civil  laws 
<^  Do  we  know  ?  or  with  any  noise  Ho  we  make  a  stir  in  your 

**  courts  ?. 
*«  A  few  wrestle,  a  few  eat  wrestlers*  diet : 
*'  You  card  wool,  and  carry  back  in  full  baskets  your  finished 
^'  Fleeces ;  you  the  spindle,  big  with  slendter  thread,  65 

*^  Better  than  Penelope  do  twist,  and  finer  than  Arachne, 
^  As  does  a  diity  harlot  sitting  on  a  log. 


tbem  togfther  and  make  a  sort  of  im- 
penetrable '^W  rrr  fampart.  lliift  is  mid 
to  hkve  tMfsn  first  fln#entcd  by  iha  Mace- 
donians ;  phalanx  is  therefore  to  be  con- 
•ideted  as  a  Macedonian  vord. 

47.  There  it  gnat  eoncttrd,  ^.]  Thejr 
$n  %^ry  fond  of  each  other,  and  strongly 
connected  and  uriced,  m  that  attacicing 
vat  would  be  )i%e  attaclnng  all. 

4d.  Tpedia-^Ftora,  j«.]  Fanooa  Ro- 
uan  cottrteeons  in  Jovenars  ttnie*-bad 
•a  tiiey  were,  the  men  were  worse. 

51.  Do  we  pletid,  4^.]  Do  we  women 
usurp  the  pityvince  of  the  men  ?  do  we 
take  apon  us  fliose  functions  which  b^ 
long  to  them? 

5S.  il/ev  «f«ide«]  A  few  women  there 
are,  who  ure  of  sech  a  mascoKne  turn  of 
OHiid.  as  to  wrestle  in  pabKc.  See  sat.  f. 
fS,  3*  and  nofes;  and  Sat.  vi.  f 45— 57. 
and  notes. 

— WrtMJM  (Nel.l  Prepare  themselves 
ibr  wrestling  as  «m  wrestlers  do  by 
feeding  on  the  coliphiom— ^  »«a«  4^, 
laembra  robotta;  a  kind  of  dry  diet 
which  wrestlers  used,  to  malse  them  strong 
■ad  1!#m-1l0«bed.  See  iliirsw. 

54.  Ymk  card  wsDJ.]  Yon,  eifeminal^ 
iRrretch^,  "forsake  manly  exercises,  and 
uddict  yoottelves  to  employments  which 
■re  peeuKar  to  women. 

«— /n  M«<«-3  'Rie  oshijlhi  lyeft  Ifttle 


osier  or  wicker  baskets,  in  which  tlii- 
women  put  their  work  wlwn  tbey  had 
Snished  it,  in  nnfer  to  cany  it  baek  lb 
their  employers.- 

56.  PoMidpe.]  Wife  of  Ulymes,  who 
during  her  husband^  absence  was  ia|- 
portuned  by  manv  noble  sulien,whoie 
addresses  she  re&sed  frith  inviolable 
constancy :  /but,  fearing  tiiey  might  tafcb 
her  by  foroe,  she  anuKd  tbem,  by  de> 
siring  there  to  wait  till  slie  had  finished 
a  web,  which  she  tiras  then  about;  and  to 
make  the  time  as  long  as  posrible,  she 
undid  during  the  aiglit  what  she  had 
done  in  the  day. 

-M<4i^e%Me]  A  Lydian  damsel,  Teiv 
skilful  in  spinning  and  weaving.  She  U 
Ihbled  to  have  contended  with  Minerva, 
end,  being  outdone,  she  hanged  berseifa 
and  was 'by  that  goddess  efaanged  into  a 
spider.  Ov.  Met.  lib^  f4.  flib.  i. 

By  mentioning  these  instances,  Lara- 
nia  ironfcdty  commends  the  great  pro- 
ficien<^  of  the  meii  in  carding  and  spin* 
ning:  both  th«se  opMutidns  seem  to  be 
disilnetiv  roarlced  by  the -poet. 

57.  A  dirty  W Jd(  ]  PeMea  properly 
denotes  the  mistMSs  of  a  married  man. 
This,  and  tlie  Gr^k  wrnXXutuft 
derived  from  Heb.  W:ik^  pi|gesh,i 
We  tender,  concubine. 

Codex,  fromcaudex^fitetall;^  iigidii^ 
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Notum  est  cur  solo  tabalas  implererit  Hister 
Liberto ;  dederit  vivus  cur  multa  puellae : 
Dives  erit,  magno  quas  dormit  tenia  lecto. 
Tu  nube,  atque  tace:  donant  arcana  cylindxaB, 
De  nobis  post  base  tristis  sententia  fertur : 
Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censuta  columbas. 
Fugerunt  trepidi  vera  ac  manifesta  canentem 
Stoicidae ;  quid  enim  falsi  Laronia  ?  Sed  quid 
Non  facient  alii,  cum  tu  multicia  sumas, 
Cretice,  et  banc  vestem  populo  mirante  perores 
In  Procula^  et  PoUineas?  est  moecha  FabuUa: 
Damnetur  si  vis,  etiam  Carfinia :  talem 
Non  sumet  damnatatogam.    Sed  Julius  ardet» 


60 


es 


70 


» ttunip  or  stock  of  m  tree — of  a  large 
ineoe  of  which  e  log  was  cot  out,  and 
made  an  instroment  of  punishroent 
for  fedisle  slaves,  who  were  chained  to 
it  OB  any  mhbehavbur  towards  their 
mistresses,  but  especuilly  where  there 
was  jealousy  in  the  case ;  and  there  they 
were  to  sit  and  work  at  spinning  or  the 
like. 

68.  Hitltr,']  Some  infamoos  character, 
here  iotmduced  by  Laronia  in  order  to 
iilostrate  her  argument. 
.  —fitted  hit  wiUL]  Tabula  sisnifies  any 
■  plate  or  thin  material  on  which  they 
wrote;  hence  deeds*  wtUs»  and  other 
written  instmnents,  were  called  tabular. 
So  pubKc  edicts.  See  before,  I.  28. 

59^9.  With  onl^  hUfreeinum,]  Left 
him  his  sole  heir, 

59.  Wk^atisde.}  Why  in  his  life* 
time  he  %raa  so  very  generous,  and  made 
tttch  numbers  of  presejits  to  his  wife, 
here  called  puellse,  as  being  a  very  ybune 
girl  when  he  married  her  :  but  1  should 
rather  thmk,  that  the  arch  Laronia  has 
.  a  more  severe  meanins  in  her  use  of  the 
term  poellB,  by  which  she  would  inti* 
mate,  that  his  young  wife*  having  been 
totally  neglected  by  him.  remainMl  still, 
pudlat  a  maiden;  Hister  having  no 
.desire  towards  any  thing,  but  what  was 
winatural  with  his  fiivourite  freedman* 

It  u  evident  that  the  poet  tises  paella 
in  this  senae,  sat.  ix.  I.  74.  See  note  on 
«attx.].70. 

.  60,  She  iMtt6ericfc»  4c]  By  receiving 
(aa  Bister's  wife  did)  large  stmis  for 
jhosb-money. 

— H^sfeqw  ihird, 
.wodd  insinoatOi  that 


^  By  thu  she 
Iter  caused  his 


freedman,  whom  he  afterwards  made  his 
heir,  to  lie  in  the  bed  with  him  and  hh 
wife,  and  gave  his  wife  large  prasents  at 
money,  jewels,  &c*  not  to  betray  his 
abominable  practices. 

61.  2X»  thou  marrif.]  This  apostrophe 
may  be  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  tho 
unmarried  wbman,  who  might  be  stand- 
ing  by,  and  listening  to  Lanmia's  severe 
reproof  of  the  husbands  of  that  day,  and 
contains  a  sarcasm  of  the  most  bhter 
kind. 

As  if  she  had  said,  "  You  hear  what 
"  you  are  to  expect ;  such  of  you  as  wbh 
'*  to  be  rich,  I  advise  to  many,  and  keep 
*'  their  husbands*  secrets." 

— j^creft  bettom  gem*]  Cylindroa** 
tliese  were  precious  stones,  of  an  oblong 
and  round  form,  which  the  women  used  / 
to  hang  in  their  ears.    Here  they  seem 
to  signify  all  manner  of  gems. 

6f.  Jiflet  aU  Iftis.]  After  all  I  have 
been  saying  of  the  men,  I  can't  help  ob- 
serving how  hardly  we  women  are  used* 

— A  heamf  tenunce,  fe,]  Where  we 
are  concerned  no  mercy  is  to  be  shewn 
to  us ;  the  heaviest  sentence  of  the  laws 
is  called  down  upon  us,  and  its  utmost 
vengeance  is  prescribed  against  us. 

63.  Cmsure  eecuses  numh  fe.]  Laro* 
niaends  her  speech  with  a  proverbial 
saying,  which  is  much  to  her  purpose. 

Censuia  here  means  punishment* 
The  men,  who,  like  ravens  and  other 
birds  of  prey,  are  so  mischievoas,  are 
yet  excused;  but,  alas  I  when  we  poor 
women*  who  are,  comparatively,  harm* 
lew  as  devesi  when  we.  through  sinpli- 
ciiy  and  weakness,  go  tstray,  we  beat  pf 
nothing  but  ptmishmt nt« 
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<<  It  18  known  why  Hister  filled  his  will  with  only 
<<  His  freedman ;  why  alive  he  gave  much  to  a  wench : 
<<  She  will  be  rich,  who  sleeps  t£ird  in  a  large  bed.  60 

^  Do  thou  marry,  and  hush — secrets  bestow  gems. 
^<  After  all  this,  a  heavy  sentence  is  passed  against  us : 
**  Censure  excuses  ravens,  and  vexes  doves." 
Her,  proclaiming  things  true  and  manifest,  trembling  fled 
The  Stoicides-^For  what  fitlsehood  had  Laronia  [uttered3? 

But  what  65 

Will  not  others  do,  when  thou  assumest  transparent  garments, 
O  Creticus,  and  (the  people  wondering  at  this  apparel)  thou 

declaimest 
Against  the  Proculae  and  Pollineae?  Fabulla  is  an  adulteress: 
Let  Carfinia  too  be  condemned  if  you  please :  such 
A  gown,  condemned,  she'll  not  put  on.  <^  But  July  burns — TO 


64.  Her,  jiroelaimhtg,  4^.]  We  bare 
here  the  effeet  of  Leronit^s  speech  epon 
her  guilty  hearers;  their  conicieiicet 
were  elarmed*  and  away  they  flew;  they 
eoaid  001  stand  any  longer :  they  knew 
whmt  she  said  to  be  tree,  and  not  a  tit- 
tle of  It  could  be  denied  :  so  the  faster 
they  oonid  make  their  escape,  the  better : 
like  those  serere  hypocrites  we  read  of, 
John  viii.  7— 9>  Cmuo  signilieSp  as  osed 
here,  to  report,  to  proclaim  aiood. 

65.  The  Stmeida'i  Stoicidae.  This 
word  seems  to  have  been  framed  on  the 
occasion  with  a  feminine  ending,  the 
better  to  suit  their  characters,  and  to  in- 
timate the  monstrous  effeminacy  of  these 
pietended  Stoics.  The  Stoics  were  call, 
ed  Stotd,  from  wm,  a  porch  in  Athens, 
where  they  osed  to  meet  and  dispute. 
They  highly  commended  apaUiy,or  free* 
dom  firom  all  passions. 

Jnvenal,  having^  severely  lashed  the 
Stoicides,or  pretended  Stoics,  now  pro- 
ceeds to  attack*  in  the  person  of  Metel* 
las  Creticus,  the  effeminacy  of  certain 
magistrates*  who  appeared,  even  in  the 
seat  of  justice,  attired  in  a  most  onbe* 
coming  and  indecent  manner,  and  such 
as  bespake  them  In  the  high  road  to  the 
most  horrid  impurities. 

66.  WiUnU  otken  da,  fc]  q»  d.  It  is 
BO  marrel  that  we  find  vice,  triumphant 
over  people  that  more  in  a  less  conspi. 
cooQs  sphere  of  life,  when  plain  and  ap- 
parent symptoms  of  it  are  yeeo  in  those 
who  fill  the  seats  of  justice,  and  are 
actually  exhibited  by  them,  before  the 


public  eye,  in  open  courti 
fnm 


66*  Trmisparetit  geiniMli.]   Mohlcia*! 
ipiad  multilicia,  of  many  threads.  These  ' 
were  so  finely  and  cnrioosiy  wroa|^t, 
that  the  body  might  be  seen  through 
them. 

67.  0  Cretieui.']  This  magistiate  was 
descended  from  the  family  of  that  Metei* 
lus*  who  was  called  Creticus,  fifom  hit 
conquest  of  Crete.  Juvenal,  most  pro- 
bably, addresses  Metelfus  by  this  sur- 
name of  his  great  ancestor,  the  more  to 
expose  and  shame  him,  for  acting  so  Un- 
worthy his  descent  from  so  brave  and 
noble  a  person* 

—7^  dedmmestm]  Fiusest  sentence 
in  the  most  aggravated  terms — perores. 
llic  end  of  a  speech,  in  which  the  orator 
collected  all  his  force  and  eloouenoe^iwis 
called  the  peroration :  but  the  verb  is 
osed  In  a  larger  sense»  and  signifies  to 
declaim  and  make  an  harangue  against 
any  person  or  thing. 

68.  Pneukt  md  PoiUnett.}  Names  of 
particular  women*  who  were  condemned, 
on  the  Julian  law,  for  incontinence,  hut 
so  famous  In  thdr  way,  as  to  stand  here 
for  lewd  women  in  general. 

He  could  condemn  such  in  the  sever- 
est manner,  when  before  him  in  jtidg- 
ment,  while  he,  by  his  immodest  dress, 
shewed  himself  to  be  worse  than  they 
were. 

68—69.  Fa^NUa— Gar/Eaia.]  Notori- 
ous adulteresses. 

69— *70.  5ucfc  a  gown,  4^.]  Bad  as  such 
women  may  be,  and  even  convicted  of 
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^stuo :  nudus  agas ;  minn9  est  ins^nia  turpis» 
En  habitum,  quo  te  leges,  ac  jura  fcrentem 
Vulneribus  crudis  populus  modo  victor,  et  iHud 
Montanum  positis  audiret  vulgus  aratris. 
Quid  non  proclamefi,  in  corpore  Judicis  Uta 
Si  videas  ?  quaere  an  deceaut  multicia  testem  ? 
Acer,  et  indoinitus,  libertatisque  iTiagister, 
Ci^ti^  pelluces  !  Dedit  banc  contagio  labeni, 
Et  dabit  in  plures :  sicut  grex  totus  in  agris 
Unius  scabie  cadit,  et  porrjgine  porci ; 
Uvaque  conspecta  livorem  ducit  ab  uva. 
Foedius  hoc  aliquid  quandoque  audebis  amictu  t 
/Nemo  repente  fiiit  turpissimus.     Accipient  tQ 
Paulatim,.qui  longa  domi  rediinicula  suaiuAt 
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incontiDencet  yet  they  would  not  appear 
Id  such  a  dress,  as  is  worn  by  you  who 
condemn  them. 

Oc  perhaps  this  aJludes  to  the  custom 
•f  obligiag  women  coavioted  of  adultery 
toipull  •ffthe  fltola.  or  woman'*  garment* 
^nd  pat  9H  the  loga,  or  man's  gamienti 
which  siigmatised  them  as  infamous ; 
but  even  this'Was  not  so  infamous  as  the 
transparent  drees  of  the  judge*  Horaoa 
calls  a  Qomnion  pioatitttte.  4iigata.  SaL 
ii.  lib.  i.  L  $S. 

-^Bui  Juiy  bmiu^4r^.'l  He  endeavonrt 
at  an  excuse,  from  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, for  being  tl^us  clad- 
4  71.  Do  jfour  JkuMineu,  4i^*]  As  a  judge. 
Agere  legem  sometimes  signifies  to  ex* 
jicttte  the  sentence  of  the  law  against 
nalefacturt.  See  Amsw.  Ago. 

— MiidMtm  it  ku  liiamrfuL]  Were  you 
to  ait  on  the  hench  naked,  you  might  be 
thought  mvA,  hut  ibis  would  not  be  so 
abameful ;  madness  might  be  some  cx- 
fsuae. 

72.  Lo  the  habit,  4<.]  This,  and  the 
thiise  foUowuig  lines,  anppasa  some  of 
the  old  hardy  and  bmve  Aomans,  just 
cofuc  from  a  victofy.  and  covered  with 
Ireshwoauds  (ctudisvulneribtts)— cough 
mountaineers*  who  had  left  their  ploughs, 
iike  CiocismatM,  to  fight  against  the 
jenemufi  of  their  country,  and  on.tlKir 
arrival  at  Rome,  with  the  ensigns  of 
glorioMS  Qonqueat,  finding  such  an  efie^ 
niinate  character  upon  the  bench*,  bear- 
ing the  charge  of  the  laws,  and  bringing 
them  forth  In  judgment;  which  may  be 
iha  sense  of  feremem-iu  this  place. 


How  would  you  exclaim?  What  would 
you  not  utter,  that  could  express  your 
indignation  aild  .abhorrence  (O  andent 
and  venerable  people)  of  such  a  atihen 
judge! 

76:  /  osfc,  wwU,  fc]  q.  d.  It  wooM 
be  indecent  for  a  private  person*  who 
only  attends  as  a  witness,  to  appear  in 
such  a  dress;  how  much  more  for  a 
judge,  who  sits  in  an  erattient  station,  in 
a  public  character,  and  who  is  to  coi^ 
demu  vice  of  aH  kinds. 

77.  Sntr  and  tmsuhi^ted.]  O  Cretiena, 
who  pretendest  to  stoicism^  andappearing 
morose,  severe,  and  not  overcome  bj 
jftiit  passions. 

— JUoiKer  tfOxitij.']  By  tfaisr  and  tht 
preceding  part  of  this  line,  it  should  ap- 
pear, that  this  effeminate  judge  was  one 
.who  pretended  to  stoicism,  which  taught 
a  great  severity  of  manners,  and  an  ap«. 
thy  both  of  body  and  »ind ;  like-wise 
such  a  liberty  of  Uving  as  tbey  pleased, 
as  to  be  exempt  from  the  frailties  and 
passions  of  other  men.  They  taught — 
in  fUMt  i  0*pH  tAitfSiMt-^tlMl  *■  only  e 
**  wise  man  was  free.'  Hence  Cfc.  Quid 
est  hbertas  ?  potestas  vivendi  ut  velis. 

70.  Yim  are  trangpatent.]  Your  body 
.is  seen  throitgh  yoar  fine  garments :  so 
that  with  all  your  stoiciiim,  your  appear* 
ance  is  that  of  a  sliameless  and  modt  tinj 
natural  libertine :  a  slave  to  the  vilest 
passions,  though  pretending  to  be  n 
master  of  your  liberty  of  action. 

— CantitfMm  gave  thit  Hain.']  Yon 
owe  all  this  to  the  company  which  you 
have  kept;  by  this  you  have  been  m* 
fccted. 
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^  I'm  very  hot"— do  your  business  naked :  madness  is  less 

shameful. 
Lo  the  habit !  in  which,  thee  propiulgating  statutes  and  laws. 
The  people  (with  crude  wounds  just  now  victorious, 
And  that  mountain^vulgar  with  ploughs  laid  by)  might  hear. 
What  would  you  not  proclaim,  if,  on  the  body  ota  judge, 

those  thingrs  75 

You  should  seer  I  ask,  would  transparent  garments  become 

a  witness  ? 
Sour  and  unsubdued,  and  master  of  liberty, 
O  Creticus,  you  are  transparent  I  contagion  gave  this  stain, 
And  will  give  it  to  more :  i^  in  the  fields,  a  wnole  herd,         ' 
Falls  by  tEe  scab  and  measles  of  one  swine:  80 

And  a  grape  derives  a  blueness  from  a  grape  beholden. 
Some  time  you'll  venture  something  worse  than  this  dress : 
Nobodv  was  on  a  sudden  most  base.     They  will  receive  thee 
By  little  and  littl^  who  at  home  bind  long  fillets  on  84 


79.  And  wiU  gheH  to  moTe'l  Yon  will 
comipt  others  by  yoar  example,  as  you 
were  corrupted  by  the  example  of  those 
whom  yoa  have  followed. 

The  language  here  is  roetaphoikal* 
Uken  from  distempered  cattle,  which 
eonmonicate  infecuon  hj  herding  to- 
gether. 

80.  FM  hy  the  teab,  4<:.]  Onr  Eng» 
lisb  proterb  says,  "  One  scabby,  sheep 
"  mars  the  whole  flock.* 

81.  A  grape,  {«.]  This  is  also  a  pro- 
verbial sayine,  from  the  ripening  or  the 
black  grape,  (as  we  call  it,)  whidi  has  a 
Uoe  ornvidbae :  these  do  not  torn  to  that 
colour  an  at  once  and  together,  bat  grape 
after  grape,  which,  the  vnlgar  supposed, 
wms  owing  to  one  grape's  looking  upon 
another,  bang  very  near  in  contact,  and 
so  contracting  the  same  colour.  They 
had  a  proverb,  IJva  uvam  videndo  varU 
fit. 

83-  Ncbodywoi  on  a  wddeik,  4:0.']  Hone 
ever  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
wickedness  at  first  setting  out  a  the 
workings  of  evil  are  gradual,  and  almost 
imperceptible  at  first ;  but  as  the  insi- 
nuations of  vice  deceive  the  consdence, 
they  first  blind  and  then  harden  it,  un- 
til the  greatest  crimes  are  committed 
without  remorse. 

I  do  not  recollect  where  I  met  with 
the  underwritten  lines;  hot  as  they 
contain  excellent  advice,  thejr  nay  not 
be  nnuseful  m  thii  place : 

▼ou  I. 


'O  leoZmtf,  he  obttawtelpjuH, 

Indulge  no  jtamon,  and  betny  no  trust ; 

Ntver  iet  man  be  hold  enou^  to  soy, 

Tkia,andmfarther,letmypqtnonttnnf: 

The  fint  crime  pott  eompeltut  on  to  wioret 

And  guUt  proHiJale,  which  wa  hut 
choice  before.  \ 

— They  toiU  receive,  fc.j  By  degrees 
yon  will  go  on  from  one  step  to  another 
till  you  are  received  Into  the  lewd  and 
horrid  sodety  after  mentioned.  The  poet 
is  now  going  to  expose  a  set  of  unnatu- 
ral wretches,  who,  in  imitation  of  wo- 
men, celebrated  the  rites  of  the  Bona 
Bea. 

84.  Who  at  home,  fe.]  DomI,  that  if, 
secretly,  privately,  in  some  house,  hired 
or  procoied  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating their  horrid  rites,  in  imitation  of 
the  women,  who  yearly  observed  the 
rites  of  the  Bona  Pea,  and  celebrated 
them  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest. 
Plut.  in  vita  Ciceronis  et  Canarls, 

If  we  say,  redimtcula  doml,  literally, 
fillets  of  the  house,  we  may  understand 
It  to  mean  those  fillets  wUch,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  women,  tbey  wore  around 
their  heads  on  these  occasions,  and 
which,  at  other  times,  were  hong  up 
about  the, house,  as  part  of  the  sacred 
furniture. 

H«re  Is  the  first  instance,  in  which 
their  ornaments  and  haUts  were  Ilka 
those  of  the  women. 
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Frontibus,  et  toto  posuere  monHisK  coUo, 
Atque  Bonam  tenerae  placant  abdomine  porcasy 
Et  magno  cratere  Deam  :  sed  more  sinistro 
Exagitata  procul  non  intraf  fceniina  limen. 
Solis  ara  Deae  maribus  patet :  ite  profanse, 
Clatnatur :  nullo  gemit  hie  tibicina  cornu* 
Talia  secreta  Coluerunt  Orgia  taeda 
Cecropiam  soliti  Baptse  lassare  Cotjtto. 
Ille  supercilium  madida  fuliginc  taetum 
Obliqua  producit  acu,  pineitcjue  trcmentes 
AttoUens  oeulos ;  vitreo  bibit  ille  Priapo, 
Reticulumque  comis  auratum  ingentibus  imp]c|> 
Coerulea  indutus  scutulata,  aut  galbana  rasa; 
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85.  And  have  plaeid'  omamenU,  4F^.] 
Monilia,  necklaces,  coiisistiag  of  so  mtny 
rows  as  to  cover  f h>  whole  neck ;  these 
were  also  female  ornaments.  This  is 
the  secoDif  instance*  Monile,  in  its 
largest  sense,  implies  an  ornament  for 
any  part  of  the  body.  Ainsw.  Bat  as 
the  neck  is  here  mentioned,  necklaces 
are  most  probably  meant ;  these  were 
lAade  of  pearls,  precious  stones»  gokl, 
lie. 

96.  The  good  goddess,1  The  Bona  Dea, 
worshipped  by  the  women,  was  a  Ho- 
roan  lady,  the  wife  of  one  Faunas ;  she 
was  famous  for  chastity,  and,  after  her 
death,  consecrated.  Sacrifices  were  p(>r- 
formed  to  her  auTy  by  night,  and  se- 
cretly ;  they  sacrificed  to  her  a  ^ow 
pig.    No  men  were  admitted. 

In  imitation  of  this,  these  wretches, 
spoken  of  by  our  poet,  that  they  might 
resemble  women  as  much  as  possibfe, 
institoied  rites  and  sacri4i«-es  of  the  same 
kind,  and  performed  them  in  the  same 
secret  and  clandestine  manner. 

— The  bellv,  4^.]  The  sumea,  or  dugs 
and  udder  ot  a  yuung  sow,  was  esteemed 
a  great  dainty,  and  seems  here  meant 
by  abdomine.  Pliny  says  (xi.  84.  edit. 
Hard.)  anti(|ui  sumen  vocabant  abdo- 
men. Here  it  stands  for  the  whole  aai- 
■lal  (as  in  sat.  xii.  73.)  by  synec. 

87.  A  large gobUt.]  Outof  which  they 
poured  their  libatiuus. 

—By  a  perverted  emumJ]  More  siuf- 
stro — by  a  perverted,  aukward  custom, 
thev  exclude  all  women  from  their  n)ys< 
teries,  as  men  were  excluded  from  those 
of  the  women;  by  the  latter  of  which 
a  lorn*  the  Bena  Daa  was  to  be  w(^^ship- 


ped,  and  no  men  were  to  be  admitted. 
SaerttboMt  mantes'  non  adeunda  Dete, 
Tib.  i.6,  Sf.' 
So  tliat  the  proceeding  of  iliese  men  was 
an  utter  perversion  of  the  female  riles ; 
as  different  from  the  original  and  real 
institution,  as  the  left  hand  is  from  the 
right,  and  as  contrary. 

89.  Go  ye  prcfantJ]  Profanae — mean- 
ing the  women ;  as  if  they  lianished 
them  by  solemn  prociani avion.  Juvenal 
here  humourously  parodies  tliat  passage 
in  Virgil,  relathre  to  the  Sybil,  i£n.  vi. 
258,9. 

ProcuU  procuU  ette  pnfani, 
Conclttnua  votes,  totogtie  absulUe  luco  ' 

90.  W'llh  no  horn  Here,  ije.J  It  was 
usual,  at  the  sacrifices  of  the  Bona  Dem, 
for  some  of  the  women  to  make  a  lament* 
able  noise  (well  expressed  here  by  the 
word  gemit)  with  a  horn.  The  male 
wor&hippcrs  had  no  women  among  them 
for  this  purpose.  NuIIo  tibicina  cornu». 
for  nulla  tibicina  cornu.    Hypallage. 

91.  Such  orgiet*}  Orgia — so  call^  mr# 
^nt  O^ynt,  from  the  furious  behaviour  of 
the  priests  of  Baochns,  and  others  by 
whom  they  were  celebrated :  hot  the 
part  of  the  orgies  here  alluded  to  was  . 
that  wherein  all  manner  of  lewdness, 
even  of  the  most  unnatural  kind,  was 
committed  by  private  torch-light — ^Tseda 
secreta.  Coluerunt—^they  practised,  ce- 
lebrated, solemnized. 

92.  The  BaptaJ]  Priests  of  Cotytto  at  ' 
Athens,  called  Baptse,  because,  alter  the 
horrid  impurities  which  they  had  been 
guilty  of,  in  honour  of  their  goddess, 
they  thought  themselves  entirely  pari- 
ficd  by  dipping  themselves  in  water. 
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Their  foreheads,  and  have  placed  ornaments  all  over  the  neck^ 
And,  with  the  belly  of  a  tender  sow^  appease  the  good 
Goddess,  and  with  a  large  goblet  <  but,  by  a  perverted  custom, 
Woman,  driven  far  away^  does  not  enter  the  threidiold : 
Tlie  altar  of  the  goddess  is  open  to  ^ales  only — ^<  Go  ye 

"  profane" — 
Is  cried  aloud :  with  no  horn  here  the  femi^le  minstrel  sounds. 
Such  orgies,  Fith  a  secret  torch,  used  ^l 

The  Bapta?,  accustomed  to  weary  the  Cecropian  Cotytto, 
One,  his  eyebrow,  touched  with  wet  soot, 
Lengthens  with  oblique  needle,  and  paints,  lifting  them  up, 

nis  trembling 
Eyes;  another  drinks  in  a  priapus  made  of  glass,  95 

And  fills  a  little  golden  net  with  ^  vast  quantity  of  hair, 
Having  put  ontmie  female  garments,  or  smooth  white  vests; 


\j     92-The  Cecropim  Obfyfta.]  CotjUo  wat 

•  strompet  (the  goddess  of  inipiidence 
and  uncbastitjf)  worshipped  by  night  at 
Athens,  as  the  Bona  Dea  was  at  Some. 
The  priests  are  said  to  weary  her,  because 
of  the  length  of  their  hifainous  rites,  and 
of  the  moUiplidty  of  their  acts  of  im. 
purity,  which  were  continued  the  whole 
ftight.  Ceerops,  the  first  }i\fxg  of  Athens, 
bollt  the  city,  and  .called  it  after  his 
name.  Cecropia. 

9S.  Hft  Ofebrow*']  Jt  was  pnstoniary 
for  the  women  to  paint  the  eyebrows,  as 
well  as  the  eyes :  the  first  was  done  with 
a  black  composition  made  of  soot  and 
water;  with  this  they  lengthened  the  eye- 
brow, which  was  reckoned  a  great  beau- 
ty. This  was  imitated  by  those  infa- 
moos  wretches  spoken  of  by  the  poet, 
to  make  them  appear  more  like  women. 

94.  WUh  an  dUque  needleJ]  Acus  sig- 
aUies  also  a  bodkin;  this  was  wetted 
with  the  composition,  and  drawn  ob- 
liquely over,  or  along  the  eyebrow. 

— Andfainti,Ufibi^ihemup,j^,J  T^iis 
was  another  practice  of  the  women,  to 
paint  t^r  eyes.  It  is  now  in  use 
among  the  Moorish  women  in  Barbary» 
and  among  the  Turkish  women  about 
Aleppo,  thus  described  by  Dr.  Sbayr  and 

'*  Their  method  of  doing  it  i»,  by  a 
"  eyUndrica]  piece  of  silver,  steel,  or 
'*  ivory,  about  two  inches  Jong,  made 
**  very  smooth,  and  about  the  size  of  a 

*  coiAmon  probe. 

"  This  they  wet  with  water,  b  order 


"  that  the  pt^er  of  lead  ore  may  stick 
**  to  it ;  and  applying  the  middle  part 
**  horiiontally  to  the  eye,  they  shut  the 
"  eyelids  ypon  it,  and  so  drawing  it 
**  throu^  between  them^  it  blacks  the 
**  inside,  leaving  a  narrow  black  rim  all 
"  round  the  edge." 

This  Is  sufficient  for  oor  present  pnr- 
poac,  to  explain  what  the  poet  means  by 
painting  the  eyes.  This  custom  was 
practised  by  many  eastern  nations  among 
the  women,  and  at  last  got  among  the  Ro* 
man  women :  in  imitation  of  whom,  thes^ 
male-prostitutes  also  tinged  their  eyes^ 

lifting  up-*trembling.  This  describes 
the  situation  of  the  eyes  under  the  ope* 
ration,  which  must  occasion  some  pain 
from  the  great  tenderness  of  the  part. 
Or,  perhaps,  by  trementes,  Juvenal  may 
mean  something  lascivious,  as  sat.  vli.  U 
S4i. 

95.  Another  drinh,  ^]  A  practice  of 
the  most  impudent  anjd  abandoned  wo- 
men is  adoptjBd  bv  these  i^rretches. 

96.  A  lUUe^en  neu  fc,]  KeticoluQi 
here  denotes  a  coif,  or  caul  of  nejL- 
work,  which  the  women  put  over  tbelf 
hair.    This  too  these  men  imjtated. 

— WWi  a  vast  quantiiif  ef  Aiatr.]  They 
left  vast  quantities  of  thick  and  long 
hair  apon  their  heads,  the  better  to  re- 
semble women,  and  all  this  they  sta£H 
under  p  caul  as  the  women  did. 

97.  Pemalf^ormenli.]  Scutulata,  garr 
ments  made  of  needlework,  in  form  of 
shields  or  targets,  woro  hy  women. 
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Et  per  Junonem  doniiui  jurante  ministro. 
Ille  tenet  specuj[uin»  pathici  gestamen  Otiionis, 
Actoris  Aurunci  spouum,  quo  se  ille  videbat 
Annatutn,  cum  jam  tolli  vexilla  juberet 
Res  memoranda  novis  annalibus,  atque  recenti 
Historia ;  speculum  civib's  sarcina  belli. 
Nimirum  summi  ducis  est  occidere  Galbam, 
Et  curare  cutem  summi  constantia  civis : 
Bedriaci  in  campo  spolium  affectare  Palad, 
Et  pressum  in  faciem  digitis  extendere  panem : 
Quod  nee  in  Assyrio  pharetrata  Semiramis  orbe, 
Mcesta  nee  Actiaca  fecit  Cleopatra  carina. 
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97.  SmakhwkiUvaU.]  Galbana  raw; 
Hae  garments,  aborn  of  the  pile  for  wo- 
men's wear.  Ainsworth  says  they  were 
white,  and  derives  the  word  galbanum 
from  Heb.  nsi^  white.  But  othera 
say,  that  the  colour  of  these  garments 
was  bluish  or  greenish. 

The  adjecdve  galbaous-a-ura  signifies 
spruce*  wanton*  efieroinate.  So  Mart, 
calls  an  effeminate  person*  hominem 
galbanataro ;  and  of  another  he  says* 
galbanos  habct  mores.  Ma&t.i.  97. 

98.  TU  tenant  twearhig,  4<:,]  The 
manners  of  the  masters  were  copied  by 
the  servants ;  hence*  like  their  masters* 
they  swore  by  Juno,  which  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  women  to  do*  as  the  men  by 
Jupiter*  Hercules*  &c. 

99.  A  looUi^-gian.]  Speculum,  such 
as  the  women  used. 

—  The  bearing,  fc.]  Which,  or  such 
a  one  as,  Otho*  intamous  for  the  crime 
whidi  is  charged  on  these  people,  used 
to  carry  about  with  him,  even  wheB  he 
went  forth  to  war  as  emperor. 

The  poet  in  this  passa^*  with  infinite 
humour*  parodies,  in  derision  of  the  effb- 
mio«te  Otho*  and  of  these  unnatural 
wretches,  some  parts  of  Virgil;  first, 
where  that  poet  uses  the  word  gestamen 
(which  denotes  any  thuig  carried  or 
worn)  as  descriptive  of  the  shield  of 
Abas*  which  he  carried  in  battle.  .£n. 
ui.  S86. 

£re  etwo   Ogpeunt,  magni  gMmm 
Abtrntitt 

PdiUbut  advert fgo,  ^. 
And  again,  secondly*  in  JEtu  yum  f  46* 
Virgil,  speaking  of  the  ornaments  which 
Priam  wore*  when  he  sat   in   public 
among  his  subject^  as  their  prince  and 


lawgiver,  says. 

Hue  Prjamifnlmun  enu  4c 
In  imitation  of  this*  Juvenal  roost  sar- 
castically calls   Otbo's   mirror*  paihici 
gestamen  Otbonls. 

too.  The  epoU  ef  Aurweitm  AOer.} 
Alludtnc  to  VirgiT,  An.  xii.  93,  94. 
where  Turnus  arms  himself  with  a  spear, 
which  he  had  taken  in  battle  from  Actor* 
one  of  the  brave  Anrundau  chiefs. 

Juvenal  seems  to  Insinuate*  that  this 
wretch  rejoiced  as  much  in  being  pos- 
sessed of  Otho's  mirror,  taken  from  that 
emperor  after  his  death,  (when  he  had 
killed  himself  after  having  been  twice 
defeated  by  Vitellius.)  as  Turnus  did  in 
having  the  spear  of  the  heroic  Actor. 

iOl.  Cmmanded  the  banners,  ^c.] 
This  was  a  signal  for  battle.  When 
they  encamped,  they  fixed  the  banners 
In  the  ground  near  the  generaT^  tent, 
wtiich  was  called  staluere  signa.  when 
battle  was  to  be  given*  the  eeneral 
gave  the  word  of  command  to  take  up 
the  standards  or  banners ',  this  was*  tol« 
lere  signa. 

At  such  a  time  as  this  was  the  effemi- 
nate Otho,  when  be  was  armed  for  the 
battle,  viewing  hunself  in  his  mirror* 

103.  Bqfigi^c  €f  cml  war.]  A  worthy 
matter  to  he  recorded  in  the  annals  and 
history  of  these  time^  that  among  the 
wariike  baggage  of  a  commander  in 
chief,  in  a  dvil  war*  wherein  no  less 
than  the  possession  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire  was  at  stake*  then  was  found  a 
mirror*  the  proper  implement  of  a  Ro- 
man Udy !  This  civil  war  was  between 
Otbo  and  Vitellius*  which  last  was  set 
vp,  by  the  German  soMiers,  for  emperori 
and  at  last  suececded* 
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And  the  servant  ^wearing  by  the  Juno  of  his  master. 
Another  holds  a  looking-glass,  the  bearing  of  pathic  Otho,  99 
The  spoil  of  Auruncian  Actor,  in  which  he  viewed  himself 
Armed,  when  he  commanded  the  banners  to  be  taken  up ; 
A  thing  to  be  related  in  new  annals,  and  in  recent 
History,  a  looking-glass  the  baggage  of  civil  war  1 
To  kill  Galba  is  doubtless  the  part  of  a  great  general. 
And  to  take  care  of  the  skin,  tne  perseverance  of  the  highest 
citizen*  105 

In  the  field  of  Bedriacum  to  aSbct  the  spoil  of  the  palace^ 
And  to  extend  over  the  face  bread  squeezed  with  me  fingers; 
Which  neither  the  quivered  Semiramis  in  the  As^rian  workTj 
Nor  sad  Cleopatra  did  in  her  Actiacan  galley. 


104  To  ilaaOaOa.4«w]  The  nimlrcmh-t^ 
lioiibtless— to  be  sun: — throws  an  irony 
over  this  mnd  tiM*  following  thnre  lines ; 
as  if  the  poet  said.  To  aim  at  empire, 
and  to  have  the  reigning  piince  assassi* 
nated  in  the  forum,  in  order  to  succeed 
him,  was,  doabtless.  a  most  noMe  piece 
ofgeneralship,  worthy  a  great  general; 
and,  to  be  sure,  it  was  the  part  of  a 
great  citizen  to  talLC  so  much  care  of 
hu  complexion :  it  roust  be  allowed  wor- 
thy the  mightiest  cidzen  of  Rome,  to 
attend  to  this  with  nnremttdng  con« 
stancvf 

This  action  of  Otho^s,  who,  wlien  he 
found  Galba,  who  liad  promised  to 
adopt  him  as  his  successor,  deceiving  Mm, 
In  favour  of  Piso,  destroyed  him,  maltes  a 
strong  contrast  in  the  character  of  Otho  : 
in  one  instance,  bold  and  enterprising ; 
}n  another,  soft  and  effeminate. 

106.  In  ihefidi  p  tffeet,  ^.]  To  aim 
$L  to  aspire  to,  the  peaceable  and  sole 
(wsaession  of  the  emperor's  palace,  as 
master  of  the  emphe,  when  engaged  in 
the  battle  vrith  Vitelitos  in  the  field  of 
of  Bedriacnm,  (between  Cremona  and 
Verona,)  was  great  and  noble ;  bat  how 
^adly  inconsistent  wi^h  what  fdlows ! 

107.  To  extend  dver  the/oce,  ^.]  The 
Boman  ladies  used  a  sort  of  bread,  or 
paste,  wetted  with  asses'  milk.  This 
they  pressed  and  spread  with'  their  fin* 
gers  on  the  face  to  cover  It  from  the  afr, 
and  thus  preserve  the  complexion.  See 
sat  vi.  L  461.  This  was  practised  by  the 
emperor  Otho. 

Otho  at  last,  being  twice  defeated  by 
Vitelliusy  dreading  the  borruts  of  the 


civil  war  in  which  he  wai  engagm}, 
killed  hfinself  to  prevent  if,  when  be 
had  sufficient  force  to  tiy  bis  Ibriane 
again. 

lOB.  Tke  quioered  Semiivmtf.]  The  fa* 
moos  warlike  queen  of  Assyria,  who, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  Ninus» 
put  on  maifs  apparel,  and  did  mAny 
wariike  actions. 

109.  Sad  Cleopatra,']  The  ^moes  and 
unfortunate  queen  of  Egypt,  who  with 
M.  Aiubony,  htins  defeated  by  Augus- 
tus, in  the  sea-fight  at  Actinm,  fled  to 
Alexandria,  and  there,  despairing  to 
find  any  favour  from  Augustus,  applied 
two  asps  to  her  breast,  which  stung  her 
to  death.  She  died  on  the  tpmb  of  An- 
thony, wlio  had  killed  himself  after  the 
loss  of  the  battle. 

109.  In  her  Actiaean  gdiof.'J  Caifna 
properly  signifies  the  keel,  or  iiottom  of 
a  ship;  bur,  by  synec  tlie  whole  ship  or 
vessel.  It  denotes  here  the  fine  galley, 
or  vessel,  in  which  Cleopatra  was  at  the 
battle  of  Actium;  which  was  richly  or* 
namented  with  gold,  and  had  purple 
sails.  Reema  (Cleopatra)  can}  aureft 
puppe,  vdoque  porporeo,  le  hi  altna 
dedtf.    pLtv.  fib.  xix.  c.  1.  ad  fin. 

From  this  it  is  probable  that  onr 
Shakespeare  took  his  idea  of  the  vessel 
in  which  Cleopatra,  when  she  firit  met 
M.  Anthony  on  the  river  Cvdntis,  ap- 
peared :  the  description  of  which  is  em- 
bellished  with  some  of  the  finest  touches 
of  that  great  poef •  fancy.  See  Ant* 
and  Cleop.  act  li.  sc.  ii. 

Neither  of  these  womc 
minate  as  the  emperor  OlhOb 
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Uic  Dullus  verbis  pudor,  aut  reverentia  menssec 
Hie  turpis  Cybeles,  et  fracta  voce  loquendi 
Libertas,  et  crine  senex  fanaticus  albo 
Sacrorum  antistes,  rarum  ac  memorabile  magni 
Gutturis  exemplum,  conduc^dusque  niagister. 
Quid  tamen  expectant,  Phrvgio  queis  tempus  erat  jam 
More  supervacuatn  cukris  abrumpere  carnom  ? 
Quadringenta  dedit  Gracchus  sestertia,  dotem 
Cornicini ;  sive  hie  recto  cantaverat  a^r^, 
SignatiB  tabulae :  dictum  feliciterf  ingens 
Coena  sedet :  gremio  jacuit  nova  nupta  mariti. 
O  Proceresy  censore  opus  est,  an  haruspice  nobis  ? 


110 


115 


120 


ItO.  Here  Ufifimodestifti'^']  Juvenal 
having  censured  the  effeminacy  of  their 
actions  andxiT«ss,now  attacks  their  manner 
-qT  oonvarsatiun  at  their  sacrificial  feasts. 

-^Reverence  of  the  table,]  That  is,  of 
the  table  where  they  feasted  on  their  sa- 
prifice%  which,  every  where  else*  was 
reckoned  sacred :  here  they  paid  no 
sort  of  regard  to  it. 

111.  ^fiUhii  Cpbek.]  Here  theyin* 
dulge  themselves  m  all  the  filthy  cot^f 
▼ersation  that  they  can  utter;  like  the 
priests  of  Cybelc,  who  used  to  display 
all  manner  of  fiUhiness  pnd  obKcnity 
before  the  image  of  their  gpddesi,  both 
in  word  and  action. 

— With  broken  voice."]  Perhaps  this 
means  a  feigned,  altered,  lisping  voicf?, 
to  imitate  tlie  voices  of  womeii,  or  of 
the  priests  pf  Cybele  who  were  all 
eunuchs. 

lit.  An  ofd/motic.]  Fanaticus  (from 
Gr.  ^mtfffuu,  appareo)  denotes  one  that 
pretends  to  inspiration,  visions^  and  the 
like.  Such  the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cy- 
bele, were  called,  from  their  strange  ges- 
tures and  speeches,  as  if  actuated  or 
possessed  by  some  spirit  which  they 
called  divine. 

See  Viao.  JEn.  vu  I.  46—51.  a 
description  of  thu  fanatic  inspiration; 
which  shews  what  the  heathens  meant, 
when  they  spake  of  their  diviners  being 
plefii  Peo,  afflati  snmine,  and  the  like. 
See  Pabk.  Heb.  and  Eng.  Lex.  Mb 
No.  4. 

Such  a  one  was  the  old  white-headed 
priest  herp  spokea  ot 

lis.  Oii^  priat  if  uend  tking9.] 
Of  their  abonunabie  riles  and  ceremo- 
Aiesa  which  they  performed,  in  imitation 
of  the  women,  to  the  Bona  l)ea. 


114.  An  ample  throat.]  A  most  Gapa« 
cious  swallow;  he  set  an  example  of 
most  uncommon  gluttony. 

— A  matter  to  be  hi^dJ]  If  any  one 
would  be  taught  the  science  of  gluttony, 
and  of  the  most  beastly  sensuality,  let 
him  hire  such  an  old  fellow  as  ihjs  for 
a  master  to  instruct  him. 

Tan.^  And,,  act  i.  sc.  ii.  1.  19.  has  a 
thought  of  this  kind.  Simo  says  to  Da* 
yus. 

Turn  si  magktrum  cepi^  ad  earn  rem  jin- 
prabnm, 

115.  What  do  they  wait  for,  ^t.'-]  As 
they  wish  to  be  lik/B  t)je  priests  of  Cy* 
bele,  and  are  so  fond  uf  imitating  them, 
why  do  they  delay  that  operation  which 
would  bring  them  to  a  perfect  resem- 
blance ? 

117.  Gracc/it/i.]  It  should  seem,  that 
by  this  name  Juvenal  does  not  mean  one 
particular  person  only,  but  divers  of  the 
nobles  of  Rome,  who  had  shamefully 
practised  what  he  mentions  here,  and 
afterwards,  1.  143.  gave  a  dower  do- 
tern  dedit — as  a  wife  brings  a  dower  to 
her  hnsband,  so  did  Gracchus  to  the 
horn-blower. 

— 400  seslertia,]  See  note,  sat*  i.  1. 
106.  about  S125<. 

1 18.  A  hom-Uowert  j€.]  A  fellow  who 
had  been  either  this,  or  a  trumpeter,  in 
the  Roman  army,  in  which  the  Romans 
only  used  wind-instruments:  the  two 
prindpal  ones  were  the  comua,  or  horns, 
and  the  tubss,  trumpets;  they  both  were 
made  of  brass:  the  horns  were  made 
crooked,  like  the  horns  of  animals,  which 
were  used  by  the  rude  ancients  in  battle. 
Hie  trumoets  were  straight,  like  ours; 
therefore  Juvenal,  supposing  the  person 
might  have  been  a  trumpeter,  says,  re- 
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Here  is  no  modesty  in  their  discourse^  or  reverence  of  the 
table:,  110- 

Here,  of  filthy  Cybele,  and  of  speaking  with  broken  voice. 
The  liberty;  ancf  an  old  fanatic,  with  white  hair, 
Chief  priest  of  sacred  things,  a  rare  and  memorable  example 
Of  an  ample  throat,  and  a  master  to  be  hired. 
But  what  do  they  wait  for,  for  whom  it  is  now  high  time,  in 
the  Phrygian  115 

Manner,  to  cut  away  with  knives  their  superfluous  flesh? 
Gracchus  gave  400  sestertia,  a  dower 

To  a  horn-blower,  or  perhaps  he  had  sounded  with  strait  brass, 
The  writings  were  signed :  "  Happily" — said : — a  vast 
Supper  is  set :  the  new-married  lay  in  the  husband's  bosom. — 
O  ye  nobles !  have  we  occasion  for  a  censor,  or  for  a  sooth- 
sayer? 121 


4A6  cantav«rat  ere.    That  tbete  two  in* 

straments   were    made    of  brass*  and 

shaped    as    above  mentionedt  appears 

/from  Ovid,  Met.  lib.  i.  I.  98.   Non  tuba 

/  direct],  non  seris  coraua  flexi.  See  an 

/    account  of  (he  Roman  martial  mosical 

instmroents,  Kbnnktt*  Antiq.  part  ii. 

book  IT.  c.  11. 

119.  The  wrtto^.]  The  marriage-wrtt* 
ings.  See  note  ou  I.  58. 

—  "  Happify  "  —  Mid.}  They  were 
wished  joj,  the  form  of  which  was  by 
pronoauciiig  the  word  *•  feliciier" — I 
wish  you  joy,  as  we  say  :  tiiis  was  par- 
ticularly used  on  nuptial  occasions,  as 
among  us. 

119 — to.  A  vatt  supper  is  trt.]  A 
sumptuous  entertninment,  on  the  occa- 
sion, set  opon  the  table.  Or,  ingens 
c<sna  may  .here  be  used  metonymically, 
to  deuotc  the  guests  who  were  invited 
In  great  numbers  to  the  marriage  sup- 
per :  the  word  sedet  is  supposed  equira. 
lent  with  accniubit.  This  last  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  J.  Britannicus,  and  C*  $• 
Curio ;  but  Hoiyday  is  for  the  first ;  and 
I  raiber  think  with  him,  as  the  word  se- 
det it  used  in  a  like  sense,  where  our 
poet  speaks  (sat.  i.  1.  93,  6.)  of  snttng 
the  dole-basket  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door: 

— ^Nimc  spcrtula  primo 

limine  purva  sedeU 
So  here  for  seitiug  the  supper  on  the 
table. 

120.  The  fiew-morrtVd,  ^c-l  As  Sporos 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Nero,  so 
Gracchus  to  this  trumpeter:  hence  Ju- 


i^cnal  humoaroQsly  calls  Oracchiis  nova 
nupta,  in  the  feminine  gender.  Nubere 
is  applicable  to  the  women,  and  ducere 
to  the  man. 

—In  the  huAand^s  bosem,]  i,  e .  Of  (he 
trum|)eter,  who  now  was  become  hus- 
band to  Gracchus. 

ISl.  OyenMesf]  Oproceresf  O  ye 
patricians,  nobles,  senators,  magistrates 
of  Rome,  to  whom  the  government  and 
magistracy,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the 
city  is  committed !  Many  of  these  were 
guilty  of  these  abominations,  therefore  Ju* ' 
venal  here  sarcastically  invokes  them  on 
the  occasbn. 

— A  censor.]  .An  officer  whose  business 
it  was  to  inspect  and  reform  the  man- 
ners of  the  people.  There  were  two  of 
them,  who  had  power  even  to  degrade 
knights,  «nd  to  exclude  senators,  when 
guilty  of  great  misdemeanours.  For- 
'  merly  they  maintained  such  a  severity  of 
manners,  that  they  stood  in  awe  of  each 
other. 

'-'SooAsatfer,]  Aruspex  or  harnspex, 
from  Imruga,  a  sacrifice,  (which  from 
Heb.  l*in,  to  kill  or  slaughter,)  and  spe- 
cio,  to  view.  A  diviner  who  divined 
by  viewing  the  entrails  of  the  sacri6ces. 
A  soothsayer.  When  any  thing  porten- 
tous or  prodigious  happened,  or  appeared 
in  the  entrails  of  the  beasts,  it  was  the 
office  of  the  haruspex  to  offer  an  expia- 
tion, to  avert  the  supposed  anger  of  the 
gods. 

q.  d.  Do  we.  in  the  midst  of  all  (he 

prodigies  .of  wickedness,  want  most  • 

•  censor  for  correction,  or  an  haruipex 
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Scilicet  horreres,  majoraaue  monstra  putares^ 
Si  mulier  vituluiDy  vel  si  dos  ederet  agnum  ? 
Segments,  ct  longos  liabitus,  et  flammea  sumit^ 
Arcano  qui  sacra  ferens  nutantia  loro 
Sudavtt  clypeis  ancilibus^    O  pater  urbis  ( 
Unde  nefi»  tantum  Latiis  pastoribus  ?  unde 
Haec  tetigit,  Gradive,  tuos  urtica  nepotes? 
Traditur  ecce  viro  clarus  genere,  atque  opibos  vir : 
Nee  galeam  quassas,  nee  terrain  cnspide  pulsas, 
Nee  quereris  patri ! — ^Vade  ergo,  et  cede  seven 
Jugenbus  campi,  quern  negligis.     Officium  eras 
Primo  sole  mini  peragendum  in  valle  Quirini. 


125 


136 


for  expiation?  For,  as  the  next  two 
lines  intimate«  we  ought  not,  in  all  reasoui 
to  be  more  shocked  or  amaaed  at  the 
most  monstrous  or  nnnatvral  births*  than 
at  these  monstrous  and  onnatural  pro* 
dociions  of  vice. 

1S4.  CotUmA  Segnienta ;  eoHars,  ou* 
chei«  pesrl-necklaces  worn  bj  women. 
Aiw  sw.  from  seoo,  to  cot ;  segment  a 
piece  cut  oif  from  sometlung:  perhaps 
segmina  ma  j  mean  pieces  of  ribbon,  or 
the  like,  worn  as  collars,  as  they  often  are 
by  women  among  us. 

— L0itfAa6i'fs.j  The  stole,  or  matron's 
gown,  which  xeaciied  down  to  the  feeU 

— Wedding  teiU,]  Flaawom  or  flan^ 
nenro,  from  flamma,  a  flamei  becaose  It 
was  of  a  yellowish  or  flamccolour.  A 
kind  of  ved  or  scarf,  pot  over  die  bride's 
ftce  for  modesty's  salce. 

—He  iake$J]  Gracchus  potf  on*  wlra 
once  bad  been  one  of  the  Salti* 

If  5.  Wh9  cmmfmgmered  thbigt.}  This 
to  the  sacred  images  carried  in 


or  pared  round. 


alludes 

the  processions  of  the  SalHT  which  waved 
or  nodded  with  tlie  motion  of  tbose  wlio 
carried  them,  or,  perhaps,  so  ooDtrived, 
M  to  be  made  to  nod,  as  they  were  car- 
ried along',  like  the  imaoe  of  Venus  wlien 
carried  in  pomp  at  the  Circensian  games, 
mentioned  by  Ov.  Amor.  Eleg.  lib.  Si. 
cleg-  a. 

Awndt  et  motu  stfiM  seeimda  dcdsC. 

'-"A  ieeret  fthi]  A  thong,  or  leatlier 
strap,  secretly  oontriveiL  so  as  by  pulU 
ing  it  to  make  the  image  nod  its  liead ; 
to  the  no  small  comfort  of  the  vulgar» 
who  thought  thb  a  propitious  sign»  as 
giving  assent  to  their  petitions.  See  tiie 
hst  note. 

J  €6.  Swetted  wUh  iron's  AMt.}  Hie 
ancilia  were  so  called  fiom  aacbos,  cot 


In  the  days  of  Noma  Pompilius, 
ccessor  of  Romules,  a  round  sliield 


the 


said  to  fall  from  heaven :  thu  was  called 
ancile,  from  its roimd  form;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  voice  said,  that  **  the  city 
'*  would  be  of  an  the  most  powerful,  while 
"  that  sncile  was  preserved  in  it."  Nuroa, 
therefore,  to  prevent  its  being  stolen, 
caused  eleven  shields  to  be  made  so  like 
it*  as  for  it  not  to  be  discerned  which 
was  the  true  one.  He  then  insiituteil 
the  twelve  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars*  wha 
were  to  carry  these  twelve  shields 
through  the  dtT.with  the  images  and 
other  insignia  of  Mars»  (the  auprosed  fo- 
ther  of  lUmulns,  the  founder  of  Rome,) 
and  while  these  priests  went  in  prooes- 
sion«  they  sang  and  danced  tiU  they 
were  all  over  in  a  sweat.  Hence  these 
priests  of  Mart  were  called  Safii,  a  sa- 
liendo. 

The  poet  efvea  us  to  nndentandt  that 
Gracchus  had  been  one  of  these  Salii, 
hot  had  left  them,  and  had  sunk  into  the 
effeminacies  and  debaucheries  above 
mentioned. 

if 6,  OjMker  €f  thecHwl]  Mars,  the 
supposed  uither  of  Romofos,  the  foun- 
der of  Rome,  and  therefore  called  pater 
urbis.  See  Hon.  lib.  i.  od.  iL  I.  35-^ 
40. 

It7.  LotJMi  tkej^ierdir]  Italy  waa 
called  Latium*  from  lateo,  to  lie  hid  ; 
Saturn  being  said  to  hare  hidden,  him- 
self there,  when  he  fled  from  his  son  Ju^ 
gter.  See  Viao.  i£n.  viii.  319— tS. 
omulus  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
shepherd,  as  well  as  the  fiM  and  roost 
anoent  ancestors  of  the  Romans;  hence 
Juvenal  calls  them  Latii  pastores.  So 
sat.  viii.  1.  rr4, 5. 
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What !  would  you  dread,  and  ihink  them  greater  prodigies, 
If  a  woman  should  produce  a  calfi  or  a  cow  a  lamb? 
Collars,  and  long  habits,  and  wedding  veils  he  takes, 
Who  carrying  sacred  things  nodding  with  a  secret  rein,   125 
Sweated  with  Mars's  shields.     O  &ther  of  the  city  I 
Whence  so  great  wickedness  to  Latian  shepherds?  whence 
Hath  this  nettle,  O  Gradivus,  touched  your  descendents  ? 
Behold  a  man,  illustrious  by  family,  and  rich,  is  given  to  a  man; 
You  neither  shake  your  helmet,  nor  with  your  spear  smite 

the  earth,  ISO 

Nor  complain  to  the  father ! — Go  therefore,  and  depart  {torn 

the  acres 
Of  the  harsh  field,  which  you  neglects — A  bus'ness,  to-morrow 
Early,  is  to  be  dispatched  by  me  in  the  vale  of  Quirinus. 


M^omm  prvma  ^[uhjuhJuU  Uie  imormn, 

AiaptalarfuU,ie. 
Whence    could  tncli   nonstroiis,  such 
abomiiMble  wkkedneti,  be  deriv«9d  to  a 
people,   -who   tace  'were  aioiple  shep- 

lf8.  71^  neltir.]  Urtiee;  e  nettle  H- 
leraUy,  but,  by  Met.  the  ttihging  or 
tickling  of  lewdnen.  So  we  call  being 
•ngfy,  being  nettled ;  and  it  ttands  with 
••  to  denote  an  excitation  of  the  paa- 

-— Orwlmif.]  A  name  of  Man,  from 
Qt.  Kfi^msmf,  to  brandish  a  spear-  Some 
derife  it  from  gradfor,  because  he  was 
SQpposed  to  go  or  march  in  battle.  Ho« 
mer  has  both  these  ideas ; 


9ee  VtBO.  JEn.  iii.  34.  OradiYnmqne 
patrem^  ccc*- 

lf9.  b  gkem,"]  Tradltur,  is  deltrefed 
•p  in  marriage,  as  a  thing  pnrcbssed  is' 
delivered  to  the  buyer,  so  man  to  man, 
00  payment  of  dowry,  as  for  a  wlie. 

ite.  Youneiiher  iftefo.  fc.]  In  to][en 
of  anger  and  resentment  of  such  abomi- 


151.  N&r  cmMih  4e.]  To  Jupiter, 
tlie  &ther  of  all  tlie  gods,  or  perhaps 
Jnvenal  means  **  your  ftther,"  as  soppos- 
bg  with  Heslod  that  Mars  wu  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  So  Homer,  U.  i. 
though  sooie,  as  Ovid,  make  him  the  son 
of  Jnoo  without  a  £ither.  Or.  Fast.  r. 

---Go  AerefBreJ]  Since  you  are  so  nn- 
eancemed  at  theie  tilings,  as  to  shew  no 
signs  of  displeasnta  at  them,  you  may  as 

TOL.  t. 


well  depart  from  us  entirely. 

— •X>fpart.]  Cede  for  discede,  the  sim- 
ple for  the  composite.  So  Viao.  ^n. 
fl.  460.  lovitus,  regitas,  tuo  de  litore 
cessi. 

1S«.  The  kanh  JieUL]  The  Campus 
Martius,  a  large  field  near  Rdme,  be- 
tween the  dty  and  the  Tiber,  where  all 
manner  of  robust  and  martial  exercises 
were  performed*  over  which  Mars  was 
supposed  to  preside.  By  the  poet^ 
using  the  epithet  harsh,  or  severe,  he 
mav  be  supposed  to  allude  to  the  harsh 
and  severe  conflicts  there  exhibited ;  or 
to  Mars  himself,  to  whom  this  is  given 
by  Martial,  ep.  xxx.  1. 10. 

Cam  teverifitgH  sppichim  JUarfas. 

-^Whiek  ym  negUcL]  By  not  vin« 
dicating  its  honour,  and  not  punishing 
those  who  have  exchanged  the  manly 
exercises  of  the  Campus  Marthis  for  the 
most  abandoned  eflTemuiacr. 

—^A  huinm,  fo-morrsv.  J  In  order  to 
expose  the  more,  and  satirise  the  more 
severely,  these  maie-marrisges,  the  poet 
here  introduces  a  conversation  between 
two  persons  on  the  subject. 

The  word  otBcium  Is  peculiarly  rela- 
tive  to  marriage,  nuptiale  or  nuptiarum 
being  undentood.  Suet,  in  Claud,  c. 
f6.  Cujos  oiBcium  nuptiarum,  et  Ipse 
cum  Agrippina  celebravit.  So  Ptraoir. 
Consurrexi  ad  officiom  nuptiale. 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  offidum  in  this 
place,  as  relative  to  what  ioBows.  He 
was  to  attend  the  ceremony  at  sun-rise, 
at  the  temple  of  Romuius,  which  was  a 
place  where  iMTriage-coBtracts  were 
often  I 
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Qufl&  causa  o£Scii  ?  quid  qusris?  Bubit  amicus. 
Nee  multos  adhibet    Liceat  modoTivere;  fient, 
Fient  ista  palain,  cupient  et  in  acta  referri. 
Interea  tormentum  ingens  nubentibus  hseret, 
Quod  nequennt  parere,  et  partu  retinere  maritos. 
Sed  melius,  quod  nit  animis  in  corpora  juris 
Natura  indulget;  steriles  moriuntur,  etillis 
Turgida  non  prodest  condita  pyxide  Lyde, 
Nee  prodest  agili  paltoas  prsebere  Luperco^ 
Vicit  et  hoc  monstrutn  tunicati  fuscina  Gracchi, 
Lustravitque  fuga  mediam  gladiator  arenam, 
Et  Capitolinis  generosior,  et  Marcellls, 
Et  Catulis,  PauTique  minoribus,  et  Fabiis,  et 
Omnibus  ad  podium-  spectantibus  t.  his  licet  ipsum 
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135 


UO 


145 


iS4li  A  fiietui  womeft]  The  word 
nobo  (as  hiu  been  observed)  properly 
belongUig  to  the  womao,*M  duco  to  tfaie 
man.  Mabit  here  Ss  used  to  mark  out 
Uie  abominable  transaction. 

135.  IVtfr  (2ms  fte  odmir  uMiiy.]  He  does 
not  invite  manj  people  to  the  ceremony, 
wishing  to  keep  it  rather  private.  He 
had  non  perhaps,  shaken  off  all  fear  of 
the  Scanthiian  law.  Set  before,  L  43* 
note. 

— Onhf  let  ttf  live,  j^.]  These  seem  to 
be  JiivenaFs  words.  Onlj  let  us  have 
patience,  and  if  we  live  a  Itille  longer, 
tie-  shall  not  only  see  such  things  done, 
bnt  done  openly :  and  not  only  this  but 
we  shall  see  the  parties  ooncenied  wbh 
to  have  them  recorded  in  the  public  re* 
gisters. 

Jovenal  saw  the  increase  of  all  this 
mischief,  and  might  from  this  venture  to 
fnctell  what  actoally  came  to  pass :  for 
Salviaa,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth  centniy, 
speaking  of  this  dedecoris  soelerisque 
consortinrarBs  he  calls  it,  says,  that  '*  it 
"  spread  all  over  the  city  ;  and  though 
"  tlie  act  itself  was  not  common  to  uJ, 
"  yet  the  approbation  of  it  was.* 

137.  MeoHuhiU,  4^i]  The  poet  here, 
with  much  humour,  scoffs*  at  these  un- 
natural wretches  in  very  ludicrous  terms. 

138.  Retain  iheir  hibundt.]  Barren- 
ness was  frequently  a  cause  of  di« 
vorce. 

ti\,  Turgvi  LydeJ]  Some  woman  of 
that  name,  perhaps  called  torgtda  from 
her  corpulency,  or  from  her  preparing 
aad  5tlHng  medicines  to  core  harreuocss, 


and  to  occasion  ferf!lit«  and  promote 
ooneeption.  Conditus  literally  signifief 
seasoned,  roixed,  made  savoury,  and  the 
like ;  here  it  implies,  that  she  sold  some 
ooitserve,  or  the  like,  which  was  mixed«r 
seasoned,  or,  as  we  may  say,  medicated 
wiib  various  drugs,  and  put  into  boxer 
for  sale. 

14S.  The  nimble  Luprrcvt.l  The  Lu- 
peroalia  were  feaste  sacred  to  Fan,  that- 
be  might  preserve  their  flocks  from  y 
wolves,  (a  lapis  ;)>hence  the  priests  were  y 
called  liUperci*  Tbe  Lnpercalia  appeara 
to  have  been  a  feast  of  purification, 
being  solemnised  on  tbe  dies  nefasti,  or 
non-court-daya  of  February,  which  de- 
rives its  name  iron  febroo,  to  purify; 
and  tbe  very  day  of  tbe  celebration  was 
called  Febmacsk  The  ceremony  was 
very  singular  and  strange. 

In  the  first  place,  a  sacrifice  was  killed 
of  goats  and  a  dog;  then  two  cliildrenr 
noblemen's  sons,  being  brought  thitherr 
some  of  the  Lonerci  stained  their  fore* 
heads  with  the  bwody  knife,  while  others 
wiped  it  off  with  locks  of  wool  dipped 
in  milk.  This  done*  they  ran  about  the 
streets  all  naked  bat  the  middle,  and. 
having  cut  the  goat-skins  into  thongs, 
they  lashed  all  they  met.  The  women, 
so  far  from  avoiding  their  strokes,  held 
ontthe  palms  of  their  bands  to  receive 
them,  fancving  them  to  be  great  helpers 
of  oonoepuon.  See  Kbvnktt,  Antiq. 
b.  li.  part  ii.  c.  S.  Shakespeare  allodea 
to  this,  JuL  Csn.  act  i«  sc.  it  former 


part. 
143. 


Tliefirk]  Fuscina*  •   sort   oC 
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What  18  the  cause  of  the  btts'oess?  why  do  yoii  ask?  a  friend 

marries : 
Nor  does  be  adioU  maay.    Only  let  us  live,  these  things  will  be 
done,  l^& 

Done  openfy,  and  wiU  desire  to  be  reported  in  the  public  re- 
gisters. 
Meanwhile  a  great  torment  sticks  to  those  (dbus)  marrying. 
That  they  cair  t  bring  forth,  imd  retain  by  birth  (of  children} 

their  husbands. 
But  it  is  better,  that,  to  their  mi^dif,  B«  anthori^  oarer  theijr 

bodies 
Doth  nature  indulge;  barren  they  die:  and  to  ibem        140 
Turgid  Lyde,  with  her  medicated  box,  is  of  no  use, 
Nor  does  it  avail  to  give  their  palms  to  the  nimble  Lupercus. 
Yet  the  fork  of  the  coated  Gracchus  outdid  this  prodigy, 
When,  as  a  gladiator,  he  traversed  in  flight  tibe  middle  of  t]ie 
sta£e,  H4 

More  nSblj  bom  than  the  Manlii,  the  Capitolini,  and  Marcelllf 
And  the  Catuli,  and  the  posterity  of  Paulus;  than  the  Fabii,and 
Than  all  the  spectators  at  the  podium :  tho',  to  these^  him 


Ihra&^nged  fork  w  trident,  oied  by 
a  particular  kind  of  fencer  or  gladi^or, 
.who  wM  tmed  with  thist  end  with  e 
net ;  hence  celled  Retiariuet  His  adver* 
saiy  wee  called  MimiUlo«  (ffooi  Gr.  fuf- 
fut,  formica;  see  Aihsw.)  and  was 
Amied  with  n  shield,  scythe*  end  head* 
liieoe,  with  the  fis'ire  of  a  fish  on  the 
crest.  The  Retiarins  tried  to  throw  his 
net  over  the  MirmilloPs  head,  and  so 
entende  him*  saying  when  he  cast  the 
net,  Piscem  peto,  non  te  peto*  The 
MirauOo  b  sonetiaies  called  the  secutor 
or  porsoer«  becaose  if  the  Retiariiis 
misied  him,  hy  throwing  his  net  too  ier, 
or  too  shorty  he  instantlj  took  to  his 
heels,  ninning  ahoat  the  arene  for  his 
life,  tiiat  he  might  gather  op  his  net  for 
A  eeoQod  cest;  tM  MirmiUo,  in  the 
aieen  time*  as  swiAly  norsuing  him,  to 
prerent  him  of  his  design,  lois  seems 
to  he  meant,  1. 144^  Lostrantqne  fodk, 
&c  which  intimates  the  flight  of  Uie 
Recieries  from  the  Mirmlllo. 

— Cflstni,  4c.]  Tnnicatns,  t.  e.  dressed 
in  the  tanica,  or  habit  of  the  Retiarii, 
which  was  a  sort  of  coat  withont  sleetcSf 
in  which  they  fought. 

This  same  Gracchus  meanly  laid  aside 
his  own  dress,  took  npon  him  the  gsrb 
#Bd  ivcapons  of  a  comsiofi  ^adjntori 


and  eihibited  fai4he  pabKc  amphicbeatve. 
Such  feats  were  enooonged  by  DomI* 
tian*  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Roman 
nobility. 


I   may  hese  signlAf 

amphitheatre,  which 

was  strewed  with  sand;  An  which  part 


was    the  middle  of  the  i 


the  gMittors  fought:  thb  i 

be  often  used  to  signify  the  aniphitheaF 

tro  itself. 

t4!i.  Oftttofini,  fc]  Noble  families* 
who  were  an  ornament  to  the  Roman 


147.  The  podwm.]  tUU»,  Gr.  from 
«My»  a  foot.  That  part  of  the  theatre 
next  the  orchestra,  when  the  nobles 
sat ;  It  projected  in  form  something  like 
the  shape  of  a  foot.    See  Aihsw. 

^Th0\  te  Am,^.1  Though  to  those 
who  hare  been  mentioned  before,  yea 
should  add  the  prator,  at  whose  ex  pence 
these  games  wero  exhibited.  The  pim- 
tors  often  exhibited  games  at  tlieir  mm 
expenee.  But  the  poet  may  hen  b» 
understood  to  ghuice  at  tlie  emperor 
Domitian,  who  was  a  great  encoorager 
«f  these  strange  proceedings  of  the 
Tonng  nobility.  See  note  qn  I.  149. 
He  that  set  forth,  at  his  own  charge,  the 
nght  of  sword-players,  and  other  like 
games  unto  the  people,  was  called  mvae* 
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Admoveasy  cujos  tunc  tnunere  retia  misit 

Esse  aliquos  manes,  et  subterranea  rema, 
Et  contum,  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigraa, 
Atque  una  transire  vadum  tot  miWia  cymba. 
Nee  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  «re  lavantur. 
Sad  tu  vera  puta.     Curius  quid  sentit,  et  ambo 
Scipiadfie?  quid  Fabricius,  roanesque  Camilli? 
Quid  Cremene  legio»  et  Cannis  consumpta  juventus. 
Tot  bellorum  animee  ?  quoties  hinc  talis  ad  ilios 
Umbra  venit,  cuperent  lustrari,  si  qua  darentur 
Sulphura  cum  tsedis,  et  si  foret  humida  laurus. 
lUuc,  heu  I  miseri  traducimur :  arma  quidem  ultra 
Littora  Juvernae  promovimus,  et  modo  captas 
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1^0 


155 


160 


rarios.  Hence  Jorenal  Bayn,  cujas  tunc 
munere ,  fcc 

148.  Threw  Hie  net]  Entered  the 
Jilts  in  the  character  of  a  Retiariot: 
•od  thoB  a  man  of  the  noblest  fauOj  in 
Rome  debated  lUoiaeif  and  his  fiunily 
by  beeoming  a  priiB*figbter  in  the  pnUic 
theatre. 

149.  Thai  there  are  any  ghMU.]  The 
poet  now  proceeds  to  trace  all  the  fore- 
going abominations  to  their  source, 
namelyt  the  disbelief  end  contempt  of 
religion,  those  essential  parts  of  it,  par* 
ticularly,  which  relate  to  ^  fotnre  state 
of  rewards  and  punbhroeats* 

By  laanes,  here,  we  nay  andersUnd 
the  ghosts  or  spirits  of  persons  departed 
oat  of  this  life,  which  eiist  after  their 
departure  from  the  body*  and  are  capa- 
ble of  happiness  and  misery.  See  Virg. 
JEn,  vi.  735—44, 

-^^Subterranean  fvohni.]  Infernal  re- 
gions, which  were  sopposed  to  be  under 
the  earth. 

150.  A  foot  polf.]  Contos  signifiea  a 
bug  pole  or  suIT,  dtod  with  iron  at  the 
bottom,  to  push  on  small  Tessels  m  the 
water.  Jovenal  here  alhides  to  Charon, 
the  ferryman  of  hell,  of  whom  Virgil 
says,  lEtkf  ▼!•  L  502. 

JpsaralameaHfoiiAigH. 

'^Freg$.l  The  poets  feigned  that  there 
were  frogs  in  the  river  Styx.  Some  give 
the  invention  tp  Aiistophanes.  Sae  liis 
comedy  of  the  Frogs* 

—^^Sfton  galfk)  The  river  Styx,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  boondaiy  of  the  infer- 
nal regions,  over  which  departed  aoals 
were  ferried  in  Charon's  boat.  See 
Viao.  Ocor,  iv.  467— »>• 


If  any  of  the  gods  swore  by  this  river 
ftlsely,  he  was  to  lose  his  divinity  for  an 
hundred  years. 

IftS.  Nat  even  bojfi  Ae&ve.]  AU  theie 
things  are  dbbelieved  not  ooJy  by  per* 
sons  in  a  more  advanced  age,  bat  eveii 
by  bo^s. 

— Ca/at  thou  not  at  yet»  ^e.]  The  qna- 
drans,  which  was  made  of  brass.  In 
value  aboot  our  halfpenny,  was  the  batb- 
ing  fee  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath 
by  the  common  people.  See  sat.  vi. 
446.  and  Hoa.  lib.  i.  sat  lit  I.  157. 
Dam  tu  foadranta  laeatum 

Retihii 

Little  children,  under  four  years  dd, 
were  either  not  carried  to  the  baths,  or, 
if  they  were,  nothing  was  paid  for  their 
bathing. 

The  poet  means,  that  none  bat  cbiU 
dren,  and  those  very  young  indeed, 
could  be  brought  to  believe  such  things : 
these  might  be  taught  tliem, among  other 
old  women's  stories,  by  their  nurses,  and 
they  might  believe  them,  till  they  greif 
aid  enough  to  be  wiser,  as  the  me- 
thinken  would  say. 

tbS.  Bu$ihiakthaih  4«0  l>o  thoo,  O 
ma0|  whatever  thon  art,  give  credit  to 
theee  important  natters,  which  respect  a 
fotnre  state  of  rewards  and  ponisb- 
ments. 

— Ctiriwf.]  Dentatas:  thrice  consal, 
ami  remarkable  for  hb  eoarage,  singular 
honesty,  and  fragality.  What  does  be 
BOW  think,  who  is  enjoying  the  rewardi 
of  hii  virtue  in  eWsium. 

159^-4.  BaA  tfte  Scipim.]  Vb,  Sctpl^ 
Afiicanus  Major,  whotonqoered  Hannl- 
baly  and  ^dpia  JkfAenm  Minor,  whf 
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You  should  add,  at  whose  expenoe  he  then  threw  the  net 

That  there  are  many  ghosts  and  subterranean  realms, 
And  a  boat^pole^  and  black  frogs  in  the  Stygian  gulph,     150 
And  that  so  many  thousands  pass  over  in  one  boat,  ' 
Not  even  boys  believe,  unless  those  not  as  yet  washed  for  money: 
But  think  thou  that  they  are  true:  What  thinks  Curius,  and 

both 
The  Scipios?  what  Fabricius,  and  the  ghost  of  Camillus?  154 
What  the  legion  of  Cremera,  and  theyouth  consumed  at  Cannae, 
So  many  warlike  souls?  as  often  as  from  hence  to  them  such 
A  shade  arrives,  they  would  desire  to  be  purified,  if  there 

could  be  given 
Sulphur  with  pines,  and  if  there  were  a  wet  laurel. 
Thither,  alas !  we  wretches  are  conveyed  !  our  arms,  indeed, 

beyond 
The  shores  of  Juvema  we  haveadvanced,  and  the  lately  captured 

Msed  NumanrU  and  Cartluige.  Hence 
ViBO.  JEa*  wl  84S,  9. 

GcMtiMtihio/iiiiiMiiaMa 

Seipuid49,  ekdem  Uife. 

— >F«fcrieiitf.]  C  Liucinius  ibe  ooMul* 
who  oonqmred  Pvnbus. 

— CMtUtiif.]  A  DoUe  Ronan;  he, 
Ifaoogh  bmuithed,  laved  Rome  from  iu 
fioal  ruin  by  the  Gaols.  The  RoauuBi 
voted  him  ao  equestrian  statae  io  the 
ITorum,  ao  honoar  pever  beibie  coofer- 
red  oo  a  Roawo  citiaen. 

1&&.  The  Ug^tf  Cremera.']  Meaning 
the  900  Fabii,  whu»  with  their  slaves  and 
frieiids,  awiched  against  the  Vejentes. 
vliQ»  after  many  battles,  siinoandiiig 
them  by  an  ambnscade,  killed  die  300 
pear  Cremeiat  a  river  of  Tuscany*  ex- 
cept one,  from  whom  came  afterwards 
the  famous  Fahius  mentioned  by  Vino. 
,£n.  vi.  845, 6. 

^7%e  IfMith  ciwfiiaieil,  fc*!  Canns»> 
aram.  A  village  of  Apnlia  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  where  {lannihal  defeated 
$he  Bomans,  and  killed  above  40/KlO. 
4.mong  these  such  a  number  of  the 
young  nobility,  knigbt|»  and  olhen  of 
rank*  that  H!am»ihi3  sent  to  Cartksga 
three  hoshels  of  rings  in  token  of  his 
victory,  tt^ere  was  such  a  carnage  of 
|he  ^inans,  that  Hannibal  is  said,  at 
last,  to  liave  stopped  hb  soldiers,  cryug 
0at,'«PafoeferTO.* 

1.^6.  Sq  many  mnrlike  asnk]  Slain  in 
battle,  Bghiing  for  their  eountry.  Vino. 
JEa»  vL  §eO,  places  such  inelysium. 

By  mentioninK  tlie  above  great  men, 
Juvenal  means,  uift  they  were  e^mples 


not. only  of  the  belief  of  a  future 
which  influenced  them  in  tlie  achieve^ 
ment  of  great  and  worthy  deeds  during 
tlieir  lives,  but  that  now  thcr  esp^ 
enoed  the  certainty  of  it,  m  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  its  rewards. 

156.  ilsa^m/remA«ief,4e.]  When 
the  spirit  of  sueh  a  miscreantt  as  I  have 
before  described,  toes  from  henoe, 
leaves  this  worldt  and  arrives  among  the 
.venerable  shades  of  these  neat  and  vir^ 
toons  men,  they  wooM  look  upon  thein- 
•elves  as  defiled  by  such  a  one  coming 
among  them  ;  they  wooM  cdl  for  .lustra* 
Uons,  that  they  might  purify  themselves 
from  the  pollution  which  such  company 
would  bring  with  it 

157.  If  Aere  eoM  be  gwen.]  i,  •.  li 
thev  could  come  at  nsaterials  for  purifi* 
cation  in  the  place  where  they  are. 

158.  Ailpftur  wkk  vines.]  Fumes  of 
•ulplrar,  thrown  oo  a  lighted  torch  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  unctuous  pine-tree, 
were  used  among  the  Romans  as  puri- 
fying. See  ArHsw.  Teda,  No.  S. 

Pliny  ssyt  of  sulphur,  f  Habet  et  fai 
'*  religioDibos  locum  ad  eipiandas  snf« 
'*  fitu  domes.*  lib.  xsjcv.  e.  15. 

.-^A  wet  ImareL]  They  used  also  a 
laurel-branch  dipped  in  water,  and 
sprinkling  with  it  things  or  persons 
which  they  wonki  purity. 

159.  TiMer,  elm/  ^]  We  wretched 
mortals  all  must  die,  and  be  carried  into 
that  world  of  spirits,  where  hmppinem  or 
misery  will  be  our  dooiu. 

160.  JueenuL]  Al.  Juberna,  hod.  Hl« 
hernia,  Ireland.    It  is  thought  by  Caaf 
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Orcadas,  dc  minima  eontentos  nocte  Britannos. 
Sed  quae  nunc  populi  fiunt  victoras  in  urbe, 
Non  faciunt  illi,  quos  vicimus:  et  tamen  unus 
Armenias  2ielates  cunctis  narratur  ^hebis 
Mollior  ardenti  sese  induisisse  Tribuno. 
Aspice  quid  faciant  conunercia :  venerat  obsesi^ 
Hie  fiunt  homines;  nam  si  mora  longior  urbem 
Indukit  puerifi,  non  WQUam  deerit  amator : 
Mittentur  braccae»  cultelli,  fraena,  flagellum ; 
Sic  praetextatos  r^erunt  Artaxiita  Qiore^ 
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den»  ibat  the  Romant  did  not  o^nqaer 
Ireland  ;  this  passage  of  Juvenal  seems 
to  imply  the  contrary.  The  poet  might 
speak  here  at  large,  as  a  stranger  to 
these  parts,  but  according  to  the  report 
of  the  triumphing  Romans,  who  some- 
times took  discoveries  for  conquests,  and 
thought  ihose  overcome,  who  were  neigh- 
bean  to  those  whom  they  overcame. 

161-  Oroedo.]  A  nomber  of  small 
islands  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  added 
to  the  Roman  empirt  by  the  emperor 
Claudius.  Hod.  the  Orkneys. 

-^Tke  Brium  centent,  fc.]  At  the 
gammer  solstice  the  nights  ore  very  short ; 
there  is  scarce  any  in  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Britain. 

162.  Theihii^  wUdb,  4c]  The  abo- 
minatbns  which  are  commuted  in  Rome, 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  con- 
quered people,  at  least  not  till  they  learn 
them  by  coming  to  Rome;  instances, 
indeed,  may  be  found  of  this,  as  may 
appear  by  what  follows. 

164b  ZelaUt*]  An  Armenian  youth, 
sent  as  an  hostage  from  Armenia. 

<^MQre  s^,  fe,]  More  efieminate; 
made  so,  by  being  corrupted  at  an  ear- 
lier peiiod  of  life  than  was  usual  among 
the  Roman  youtbi.  Ephebus  signifies  a 
youth  or  lad  from  about  fourteen  to 
•eventeen*  Then  they  put  on  the  tqga 
▼irilb,  aqd  were  reckoned  men.  I%e 
word  IS  coDpoonded  of  i«r«»  at,  and  4Ce, 
puberty. 

165.  Tohm^eUcdhmmtf.}  For  the 


horrfd  purpose  of  unnatural  lust 

^-A  burning  trilnme.'}  Vmo.  ed.  ii.  1* 
has  used  the  verb  ardeo  in  the  same  hor- 
rid sense.  The  tribune  is  not  named, 
but  some  think  the  emperor  Caligula  to 
be  hbted  at,  who,  as  Suetonius  relates, 
used  some  who  came  as  hostages,  from 
far  countries,  in  this  detestable  manner. 

166*  Su  whal  eommerte  nuy  di;]  Com* 
merda  here  sigi^iBes  Intercouse,  corre- 
spondence, converse  together.  Mark 
tjie  effects  of  bad  intercourse.  The  poet 
jeems  to  mean  what  Sl  Paul  expresses 
1  Cor.  XV.  33.  •«  Evil  communicatkms 
"corrupt  good  manners." 

— /le  had  come  an  Jkoste^]  Obies — 
q(Ua  quasi  pignus  obsidetur,  t*  e.  because 
kept,  guarded,  as  a  pledge.  An  hostage 
was  given  as  a  security  or  pledge,  for  the 
performance  of  something  by  one  people 
to  another,  either  In  war  or  peace,  and 
was  peculiarly  under  the  protection  and 
care  of  thoae  who  received  him.  Thb 
youth  had  been  sent  to  Rome  from  Ar- 
Uxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia,'  a  coun- 
try of  Asia,  and  was'  debauched  by  the 
tnbune  who  had  the  custody  of  him. 
This  breach  of  trust  aggravates  the 
crime. 

t6t.  Here  ikmf  become  rnfu.]  Here,  at 
Rome,  they  soon  lose  their  simplicity 
and  inooceuoe  of  manners,  and  though 
young  in  years,  are  soon  old  in  wfck^- 
ncas,  from  the  corruptions  which  they 
meet  with.  The  word  homo  is  of  the 
oommon  gender,  and  signifies  both  mai| 
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Orcades,  and  the  Britons  content  with  very  little  night. 
But  the  things  which  now  are  done  in  the  city  of  the  con* 

quering  people, 
Those  whom  we  have  cmquered  do  not :  and  yet  one 
Armenian,  Zelates,  more  soft  than  all  our  striplings,  is  said 
To  have  yielded  himself  to  a  buming  tribune.  165 

See  what  commerce  may  do :  he  had  come  an  hostage. 
Here  they  become  men :  for  if  a  longer  stay  indulges 
The  city  to  boys,  never  will  a  lover  be  wanting. 
Trowsers,  knives,  bridles,  whip,  will  be  laid  aside. 
Thus  they  carry  back  prsetextate  manners  to  Artaxata.     1 70 


and  vonan ;  and  it  is  not  improbablea 
bat  that  JoTeoal  uaes  the  word  hominet 
here,  as  intimating,  that  these  youths 
wtre  soon  to  be  regatded  as  of  eithrr 
sex. 

167.  If  a  Ungeralay,  ftf.l  If  they  are 
pennitted  to  stay  a  longer  Ume  at  Rome, 
after  their  release  as  hostises,  and  are  at 
large  in  the  city,  tliey  will  never  want 
occasions  of  temptation  to  the  worst  of 
vices:  at  every  turn  they  will  meet 
with  those  who  will  spare  no  pahis  to 
corrapt  them. 

169.  Trowtert,]  Braccae;  a  sort  of 
trowsers  or  breeches,  worn  by  the  Arme- 
nians* Gaols,  Persians,  Medes,  and 
others.  Here  by  synec*  put  for  the 
whole  dress  of  the  country  from  which 


they 

^Aintvs.]  Cuhelli;  little  knives; 
dim.  from  colter.  This  should  seem 
to  mean  some  adjunct  to  the  Armenian 
dress ;  not  iraprobabiv  the  small  dag- 
gers, or  poignards,  which  the  Easterns 
wore  tucked  into  their  girdles,  or  sashes, 
of  their  under  vestments ;  such  are  seen 
b  the  East  to  this  day. 

—Bridges,  fofripJ]  Whh  which  they 
managed,  and  drove  on  their  horses,  in 
.their  warlike  exercises,  and  in  the 
chace. 

—Wm  be  lad  omte.]  The  meaning  of 
these  lines  is,  that  the  dress  of  their 
country,  and  every  trace  of  their  siropli. 
dty,  niaalinessi  activity,  and  courage. 


will  all  be  laid  aside ;  they  will  adopt 
the  dress  and  manners,  the  eiTeininacy 
and  debatichery  of  the  Roman  nobHity, 
which  they  will  carry  home  with  them 
when  they  return  to  their  own  capital. 
See  1.  166,  note. . 

170.  Fnttexme  maaaen.]  See  sat.  f. 
7S,  note.  Rome's  noble  crimes.  Holy- 
day.  As  we  should  express  k,  the 
fashionable  vices  of  the  great.  The  per* 
sons  who  wore  the  prstexta,  were  ma* 
gistrates,  priests,  and  noblemen's  children 
till  the  age  of  seventeen. 

— Artnata.']  The  chief  dty  of  Arme* 
nia  the  Greater,  (situate  on  the  river 
Araxes,)  built  by  Artaxias,  whom  the 
Armenians  made  their  king.  It  was 
taken  by  Pompey,  who  spar^  both  the 
city  and  the  inhKbitaiits :  but,  in  Nero's 
reign,  Corbolo,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  the  East,  having 
forced  Uridates,  king  of  Armenia,  to 
yield  up  Artaxata,  levelled  it  with  the 
ground.  See  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ix. 

This  dty  is  called  ArUxata-orum, 
plur.  or  Artaxata^ae,  slag.  See  Ainsw^ 

It  is  probable  that  (he  poet  mentions 
Artaxata,  on  account  of  the  fact  which 
is  recorded,  1.  164,  5 ;  but  he  may  be 
understood,  by  thb  instance,  to  mean, 
that  every  country  and  people  would 
become  corrupt,  as  they  had  lessor  more 
to  do  with  Rome. 
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AROUMBNT. 

Jtwenaliniroduces  Umhitiusy  an  M  friend  of  hisy  toting  his 

departure  from  Rome^  and  going  to  settle  in  a  country  re* 

tirement  at  Ctma.    He  accompanies  Umbritius  out  qftcmt ; 

and,  before  they  take  leave  of  each  other^  Umbritius  tells  his 

friend  Juvenal  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  retire 

QUAMVIS  digressu  yeteris  confusus  amici^ 

Laudo  tamen  vacuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 

Destinet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibyllse. 

Janua  Baiarum  est,  et  gratum  littus  amceni 

Secessus.     Ego  vel  Prochytam  pnepono  Suburra?*  5 

Nam  quid  tarn  miserum,  tarn  solum  yidimusj  ut  non 

Deterius  credas  horrcre  incendta,  lapsus 

Tectorum  assiduos,  ac  mille  pericula  saevae 

Urbis,  et  Augusto  recitantes  meiise  poetas? 

Sed  dum  tota  domus  rheda  componitur  una^  10 


Une  2.  CunutJ]  An  andont  city  of  Cqimb.    tJmbritios  was  mom  going  to 

Campania  near  the  sea.    Some  think  It  bestow,  donare,  one  dtiaen  on  this  abodo 

had  its  name  from  MVfutrmt  wares  :  the  of  the  Sibyl,  by  taking  ap  his  residence 

waves,  in  rough  weather,  dashing  against  tliere.  See  Vmo.  JEn,  W.  1.  tO.  et  seq. 

the  walls  of  it.    Others  think  it  was  so  4.  The^efBMtt.]  Passengers  from 

called  from  iu  being  boilt  by  the  Cumau  Rome  to  Baiie  were  to  pass  through  Cq« 

of  Asia.  Pli!*.  iii.  4*   Juvenal  callait  mss;   they  went  in  on  one  side,  and 

empty  in  comparison  with  the  populous*  caroe  out  on  the  other,  u  throogh  a 

ness  of  Rome:  It  was  now,  probably,  gate. 

much  decayed,  and  bat  thinly  Inlubited :  ^^Baig,']  A  delightful  city  of  Campa- 

on  this  account  it  might  be  looked  upon  nia,  of  which  Uoa.  lib.  i.  epist.  i.  ]• 

as  a  place  of  lebnre*  quiet,  and  retire*  89. 

aent ;  all  which  may  be  understood  by  NuUum  in  of  he  una  fioirs  pnrhicft  oumb- 

the  word  vacuis.  nti. 

3.  Tht  5%{.]  Quasi  Am  ^Xa,  Dei  Here  were  fine  warm  springs  and  baths, 

ooosilium.    Ainsw.    The   Sibyls  were  both  pleasant  and  liealthful:  on  which 

women,  supposed  to  be  inspired  with  a  account  it  was  much  resorted  to  by  the 

spirit  of  prophecy.     Authors  are  not  nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome*  many  of 

agreed  as  to  toe  number  of  them ;  but  whom  had  villas  there  for  their  summer 

the  most  famous  was  the  Cumasan«  so  residence.  It  forms  part  of  the  bay  of 

nlled   from   having  her  residence  at  Ifaples. 


SATIRE  in. 


.4IIGUMENT. 
fi-om  Some :  each  of  which  is  replete  with  the  keenest  satire 
en  its  vicious  inhabitants.     Thus  the  Poet  carries  on  his  de^ 
^g^  Hf  inveighing  against  the  vices  and  disormrs  which 
reigned  in  that  city. 

X  HO'  troubled  at  the  departure  of  an  old  friend, 

I  yet  approve  that  to  fix  his  abode  at  empty  Cums 

He  purposes,  and  to  give  one  citizen  to  the  Sibvl. 

It  is  the  gate  of  Baiae,  and  a^rateful  shore  of  pleasant 

Retirement.     I  prefer  even  Rpochyta  to  Suburra :  5 

For  what  so  wretched,  so  solitary  do  we  see,  that  you 

Would  not  think  it  worse  to  dread  fires,  the  continual 

Falling  of  houses,  and  a  thousand  perils  of  the  fell 

City,  and  poets  reciting  in  the  month  of  August  ? 

But  while  his  whole  house  is  put  together  in  one  vehicle,     10 


4.  AgraUffd  lAorr]  Gratam:  grate- 
fill,  h«ce,  nuut  be  anderstood  in  the 
MMe  of  agreeable.  pleatanL  The  whole 
•hoie,  fniBi  CaiMi  to  Bsist  wat  delight- 
lidlj  pleaaaiil.  and  calcidated  for  the 
aost  agreeable  retirencm.  See  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  note. 

5  Fred^.]  A  saall  rugfied  island  in 
die  Tj  rrfaenian  aca»  deiert  and  barren. 

^■&Awrrm^  A  street  fai  Rome*  much 
fieqoented,  bnt  chieflv  bv  the  vatgar, 
and  bj  women  of  ill  &me.  Hence 
Ma  ST.  vi  66. 

QfKk»  m  mediA  aedmt  Subumd, 

6.  For  «*af  40  wrctdked,  fc.]  SoUtaiy 
and  miserable  at  any  pbce  may  be,  yet 
it  is  better  to  be  there  than  at  Rome, 
wbefe  yon  have  so  many  dangers  and 
nwDoveinences  to  appieliend. 

7.  Itres.]  Honae-bumings,  to  which 
popnkws  cities,  from  many  vaHoos 
cansei,  are  cominnally  liable. 

8.  FaWmg  rf  tefff.]  Owing  to  the 

VOL.  I* 


little  care  taken  of  old  and  roinoos  build- 
ings. Propertios  speaks  of  the  two 
foregoing  dangers. 

Frtierta  dmmbu$fiammam%  domilnafU€ 
ruinam. 

e— 9.  ThefBU  ctty.]  Tliat  habitation 
of  daily  cruelty  and  ndschief. 

9.  J.nd  poett  recUingJ]  Juvenal  very 
humoorously  introduces  this  circum- 
stance amons  the  calamities  and  incoa« 
▼eniences  of  lining  at  Rome,  that  even 
in  the  month  of  August,  the  hottest  sea- 
son of  the  year,  when  roost  people  had 
retired  Into  the  country,  so  that  one 
might  hope  to  enjoy  some  little  quiet, 
even  then  you  were  to  be  teaaed  to 
death,  by  tlie  constant  din  of  the  scrib- 
bling poets  reciting  their  wretched  com* 
positions,  anil  forcing  you  to  hear  them. 
Comp.  sat.  i.  1. 1—14.  where  our  port 
expresses  bis  peculiar  aversion  to  this. 

10.  Hh  whoU  htmie,  fc.]  While  all 
his  household  furniture  and  goods  were 
packing  up  together  in  one  waggon,  (ts 
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Substitlt  ad  veteres  arcusy  madidanique  Capenatn : 
I:Iic,  ubi  nocturnae  Numa  constituebat  amicie, 
/  Nunc  sacri  fontis  nemus,  et  delubra  locantur 
'  Judacis :  quorum  cophinusy  foenumquc  supellex. 
Omnis  enim  populo  mercedem  pendere  jussa  est 
Arbor,  ct  ejectis  mendicat  sylva  CatncBnis. 
In  vallem  ^gcriae  descendimus,  et  speluncas 
Dissimiles  veris :  quanto  praestantius  esset 
Numen  aquae,  viridi  si  margine  clauderet  unda» 
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rheda  may  Irere  signify).  Umbrflias 
was  moving  a)l  his  bag  and  baggage,  (as 
^ve  say,)  and,  by  its  uking  up  no  more 
room,  it  should  seem  to  have  been  very 
iDoderate  in  quantity. 

11.  He  tUtod  Jti^]  He  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  walked  on  out  of  the  city, 
attended  by  his  iViend  Juvenal,  ex« 
pectnig  the  vehicle  with  \b»  goods  to 
overtake  him,  when  loaded:  he  now 
stood  still  to  wait  for  its  coming  up; 
and  in  this  situation  he  was,  wh^n  b« 
began  to  tell  his  friend  his  various  rea- 
sons for  leaving  Rome,  which  are  just  so 
luany  strokes  of  the  keenest  attire  upon 
the  vices  and  follies  of  its  inhabttanis. 

— At  the  old  arehcs-l  The  ancient  tri- 
uropha!  arches  of  Komulus,  and  of  the 
Horatii,  which  were  in  that  part.  Or 
perhaps  the  old  arches  of  the  aquedacts 
might  here  be  meant. 

— Wet  Capcna.']  One  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  which  led  towards  Capua :  it  was 
sometimes  called  Triumphalis,  because 
those  who  rode  in  triumph  passed 
through  it ;  it  was  h)so  called  Fontina- 
lis,  from  the  great  number  of  springs 
that  were  near  it,  which  occasioned 
building  the  aqueducts,  by  which  the 
water  was  carried  by  pipes  into  the 
city  :  hence  Ja  venal  calls  it  raadidam 
Capenam;  Here  i^  the  spot  where  Nu- 
ma used  to  meet  the  goddess  ^geria. 

12.  NtuMJ]  Pumpilitts,  successor  to 
Romiiius« 

^-•Nwctumtd  mistrrM.]  The  roortr  strong- 
ly to  recommend  his  lawa,  and  the  bet- 
ter to  instil  into  the  Romans  a  reverence 
for  Teligion,  he  persuaded  tbem,  that, 
every  night,  he  conversed  with  a  god- 
dess, or  nymph,  called  ^^•zeria,  from 
wiiose  mouth  he  received  his  whole 
form  of  government,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious ;  that  their  place  of  meeting  was 
in  a  grove  without  the  gate  Capena,  de- 
dirated  to  the  Muscfi,  whereia  was  a  tern- 


pTe  consecrated  to  them  and  to  the*  goff« 
dess  .£geria,  whose  fountain  waters  the 
grove ;  for  she  is  fabled  to  have  wept 
herself  into  a  fountain,  for  the  death  of 
Numa.  This  fountain,  grove,  and  tem- 
plet  were  let  oat  to  the  J^ws,  at  a  yearly 
rent,  for  habitation;  they  having  been 
driven  out  of  the  city  by  Dondtian,  and 
compelled  to  lodge  la  these  places,  here- 
tofore sacred  to  the  Muses.  Delubra  is 
a  general  term  for  places  of  worship. 
See  Aiysw.  By  the  phrase  noctumaa 
arnica  constituebat,  Juvenal  speaks  a9 
if  he  were  describing  an  intrigue,  where 
a  man  meets  his  mistress^  by  appoint- 
ment at  a  particular  place  :  from  this  we 
can  be  at  no  loss  to  judge  of  our  poet's 
very  slight  opinion  of  the  reality  of  the 
transaction. 

14*  A  btakit  and  lury,  ^c.]  These  were 
all  the  furniture  which  these  poor  crea« 
tures  bad — the  sum  total  of  their  goods 
and  chattels. 

This  line  has  been  looked  upen  aa 
very  diflBcnlt  to  expound.  Some  com* 
mentators  have  left  it  without  any  at- 
tempt to  explain  it.  Others  have  rather 
added  to,  than  diminished  from,  what- 
ever its  difficulty  may  be.  They  tell 
us,  that  these  were  the  marks  not  of 
their  poverty,  but,  by  an  ancient  custom* 
of  their  servitude  in  Egypt,  where,  in 
badcets,  thej  carried  hav,  straw,  and 
such  things,  for  the  nakms  of  brick* 
and  in  such  like  labours.  ^  Ezod.  ▼• 
7 — 18.  This  ooroment,  with  the  reasons 
given  to  support  it,  we  can  only  say,  is 
very  far  fetched ,  and  u  not  warranted 
by  any  account  we  have  of  the  Jewish 
customsb 

Others  say,  that  the  hay  was  to  feed 
their  cattle. 'But  how  could  these  poor 
Jews  be  able  to  purchase,  or  to  main- 
tain, cattle,  who  were  forced  to  beg  in 
order  to  maintain  themselves?  Otiwn* 
that  the  bay  wiu  for  their  bed  on  which 
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He  stood  still  at  the  eld  arches^  and  wet  Capena ; 

Here,  where  Numa  appointed  his  nocturnal  mistress, 

Now  the  grove  of  the  sacred  fountain,  and  the  shrines  arc  hired 

To  the  Jews:  of  whom  a  basket  and  haj  are  the  household  stuff. 

For  every  tree  is  commanded  to  pay  d  rent  to  the  people:  15 

And  the  wood  begs,  the  muses  being  ejected* 

We  descend  into  the  vale  of  .Algeria)  and  into  eaves 

Unlike  the  true :  how  much  better  might  have  been 

The  deity  of  the  water,  if,  with  agreeq  margiii^  jtbe^mss  inclosed 


Aey  lay ;  bat  neither  ii  this  likely ;  lor 
the  poet,  Mt.  vi.  541*  describes  a  mea* 
dieaiit  Jewess  as  coiBiDg  into  the  dty, 
and  leaving  her  basket  and  hay  behiod 
her ;  which  implies,  that  the  basket  aad 
hay  were  usaally  carried  aboot  with  them 
when  they  went  a  begging  tlsewhefe. 
Kow  it  is  not  to  be  soppoaed  that  they 
ahould  carry  about  so  large  a  quantity 
of  hay,  as  served  them  to  lie  upon  when 
;it  hone  in  the  grove. 

It  U  dear  that  the  basket  and  hay 
are  mentioned  together  here*  and  in  IM 
other  place  of  sat.  vi«  from  whence  I  in- 
fer, that  Ihey  bad  little  wicker  baskets 
i  in  which  they  put  the  money,  provi- 
aionst  or  other  small  alms  which  they 
received  of  the  passers  by»  and,  in  order 
to  stow  them  the  better,  and  to  prevent 
ibdr  dropping  throogh  the  intersticei 
of  the  wicker,  put  wisps  of  hay,  or  dried 
grass,  in  the  inside  of  the  baskets. 
These  Jew  beggars  were  as  wcH  known 
by  baskets  with  hay  in  them,  as  our 
beggatt  are  bv  their  wallets,  or  our  sol- 
diers by  their  knapsacks.  Hence  the 
Jewess,  sat.  vi.  left  her  basket  and  hay 
behind  her  when  she  came  into  the  city* 
for  fear  they  should  betray  lier,  and  sub- 
ject her  to  punishment  for  infringing  the 
cmperor^s  order  against  the  Jeiys  coming 
into  the  dty.  Her  manner  of  begging 
too,  by  a  whisper  in  the  ear,  seems  to 
confirm  this  supposition.  The  Latin 
cophittus  is  the  same  as  Or.  tufnn* 
which  is  used  several  times  in  the  New 
Testament  to  denote  a  provbion-basket, 
nade  ose  of  among  the  Jews.  See  Matt. 
law,  $0.  Matt.  xvi.  9, 10.  Mark  vi^  49. 
Marii  viii.  19,  30.  Luke  ix.  17.  Joh^  vi. 

ad. 

'15-  TofoyarenLl    The  grove  bdng 

lei  OBt  %Q  the  Jews,  every  tree,  as  it 

were*  mifffat  be  said  to  bring  in  a  rent  to 

thepeoi^e  at  Borne.    The  poet  seems 

*  to  meatioB  diis  u  a  proof  of  the  public 


av^riccj  created  by  the  public  «]itrava* 
gai^ce,  which  led  them  to  Idre  out  theae 
sacred  pUices  for  what  they  could  get, 
by  letting  them  to  the  poor  Jews,  who 
could  only  pay  for  them  out  of  what 
they  got  by  bcfletog. 

16.  The  i0aod6i^4c]i.c.  The  Jews, 
who  were  now  tM  inhabitants  of  the 
wood,  (meton.)  were  all  beggars ;  no« 
thing  else  was  to  be  seen  in  those  onoe 
sacred  abodes  of  the  Muses,  who  vese 
now  banished. 

17.  We  dctotnd,  ^J]  Umbritius  and 
Juvenal  sauntered  on,  till  they  came  to 
that  part  of  the  grove  i^hich  was  called 
the  vale  of  .£geria,  so  called,  probably, 
from  the  fountain,  into  which  she  was 
clianged,  running  there. 

17-^ia.  Amd  tiito  caoawnUkM  the  true*'} 
These  caves,  in  their  primitive  state, 
were  as  nature  6vmed  them,  but  bad 
been  profaned  with  artifidai  ornaments, 
which  had  destroyed  their  padve  beauty 
and  simplidty. 

18.  ^010  much  better,}  Uow  much 
more  suitably  situated. 

19.  The  deity  of  the  fMiter.]  F«ach  foun* 
tain  was  supposed  tu  have  a  nymph,  or 
naiad,  belonging  to  it,  who  presided 
over  it  as  the  goddess  of  the  water;  JE- 
geria  may  be  supposed  to  be  here 
meant. 

-^Jf,  with  a  green  margin,  4^.]  If,  in- 
stead of  ornamenting  the  banks  with  ar- 
tifidal  borders  made  of  marble,  they 
had  been  left  in  tbdr  natural  state,  sim- 
pie  apd  unadorned  by  human  art,  having 
no  other  margin  but  the  native  turf, 
and  the  rude  stone  (tophum)  which  was 
the  genuine  produce  of  the  soil.  These 
were  once  consecrated  in  honour  of  the 
fountain-nymph,  but  had  now  been  vio- 
lated and  destroyed,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  artifidal  ornaoients  of  marhle, 
which  Roman  luxury  and  extra? agaacu 
bad  pot  ia  their  place. 
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Herba,  nee  ingenuum  violarent  xnarm(M*a  tophum  ? 
Hie  tunc  Umbritius :  quando  artibus,  inquit,  honestis 
Nullus  in  urbe  locus,  nulla  emolnmenta  laborum, 
Res  hodie  minor  est,  here  quam  fiiit,  atque  eadem  eras 
Deteret  exiguis  aliquid ;  proponimus  illuc 
Ire,  fatigatas  ubi  Daedalus  exuit  alas : 
Dum  nova  canities,  dum  prima,  et  recta  senectus, 
Dum  Buperest  Lachesi  quod  torqueat,  et  pedibus  me 
Porto  meis,  nullo  dextram  subeunte  bacillo, 
Cedarous  patria :  vivant  Arturius  istic, 
Et  Catulus :  maneant  qui  nigra  in  Candida  vertanty 
Quels  facile  est  aedem  conducere,  flnihina,  portus, 
Siccandam  eluviem,  portandum  ad  busta  cadaver. 


20 


25 


30 


si.  Hen  ihm  C/mftrifiut.]  Jovenal 
■pd  his  friend  Umbritius  being  ■rrived 
at  tbia  spot,  Bt  the  profanation  of  which 
they  were  both  equallr  Bcandaliaed, 
UmbritiM  there  began  to  mveigh  against 
the  cit J  of  Rome,  from  which  he  waa 
now  about  to  depart,  and  spake  as  fol- 
lows. 

'^HmeU  artt,']  Liberal  arts  and  scl* 
cnoes,  such  as  poetry,  and  other  literary 
pnrsoils,  which  are  honourable.  Comp. 
sat.  vii.  1-^6.  Honestis  artibut,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  dishonest  and 
ahmaefiil  methods  of  employment,  which 
jnecetved  countenance  and  enooarage- 
nent  from  the  great  and  opulent.  Uni* 
brittos  was  himself  a  poet.  See  this 
sat.  I.  Sf  1,  S. 

fS.  Noemdumenti  ofUAour.'J  Nothing 
to  be  gotten  by  all  the  pains  of  honest 
induftfy. 

S3.  One's  tuhtlanee,  ^.]  Instead  of 
increasing  what  1  have,  I  find  it  daily 
decrease;  as  I  can  get  nothmg  to  re- 
phKc  what  I  spends  by  aH  the  pains  I 
can  take. 

'—And  iht  tamt,  fa-marrow,  fc.]  This 
same  poor  pittance  of  mine  will  to-mor- 
row be  wearing  away  something  from 
the  little  that  is  left  of  it  to-day :  and 
so  I  mnst  find  myself  growing  poorer 
from  day  to  day.  Deteret  is  a  meta- 
phorfcai  eipression.  taken  from  the 
action  of  the  file,  which  gradually  wears 
a*ay  and  diminishes  the  bodies  to 
which  it  is  applied.  So  the  ticcessary 
ezpences  of  (Tmbritius  and  hb  fami^ 
were  wearing  away  his  subatanoc  in 
that  expcnsiye  place,  which  he  deter- 
mines to  leave,  for  a  more  primte  and 


cheaper  part  of  the  country. 

S4  We  prapoif.]  i.  e.  I  and  my  family 
propose— or  ptoponimns  for  propono. 
Synee. 

S6— 6.  TliUker  to  go."]  It.  To  Comse» 
where  Pmdalns  a%hted  after  his  flight 
from  Crete. 

t6.  Greyneu  ii  new.}  While  git»y 
hahv.  newly  appearing,  warn  me  that 
old  age  is  coming  upon  me. 

-^Frethandupri^.]  WhHe  old  age 
in  its  first  stage  appears,  and  I  am  not 
yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  bent 
doable,  but  am  able  to  hold  myself  up- 
right. The  ancients  supposed  old  age 
firit  to  commence  about  the  46th  year. 
Cic.  de  Sencctute.  Philosophers  (says 
Holyday)  divide  man's  life  according  to 
its  several  stages.  First,  mfantia  .to 
three  or  four  years  of  age.  Secondly, 
pnerttia,  thence  to  fen.  From  ten  to 
eighteen,  pubertas.  Thence  to  twenty, 
five,  adolescentia.  Then  juventus,  from 
twenty^five  to  thiriy-five  dr  forty. 
Thence  to  fifty,  sBtas  virills.  Then  came 
senectus  prima  et  recta  till  sixty-five; 
and  then  ultima  et  decrepiia  till  deaih. 

37.  While  ^lere  remarai  to  Loche^ 
tiit  ^e.]  One  of  the  three  destinies :  she 
was  sopposed  to  spin  the  thf«ad  of  hu- 
man lire. 

The  Farce,  or  poetical  fates  or  desti- 
nies, were  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atro- 
pos.  The  first  held  the  distaff;  the  se- 
cond drew  out,  and  spun  the  thread  ; 
which  the  last  cut  off  when  finished. 

^And  m  aiy  feet,  ^c,]  While  I  can 
stand  on  my  own  legs,  and  walk  without 
the  help  of  a  staff. 
S9.  Let  US  Icooe,  ie»}  Let  1969  and 
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The  waters,  nor  bad  marbles  violated  the  natural  stone  ?    90 
Here  then  Umbritius; — Since  f(»:  honest  arts,  says  het 
There  is  no  place  in  the  city,  no  emoluments  of  labour, 
One's  substance  is  to-day  less  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  the 

same  to-morrow. 
Will  diminish  something  from  the  little:  we  propose  thither 
To  go,  where  Dajdalus  put  oiF  his  weary  wings,  25 

While  greyness  is  new,  while  old  age  is  fresh  and  upright. 
While  uiere  remains  to  Lachcsis  what  she  may  spin,  and  on 

my  feet 
AIyse]f  I  carry,. no  staff  sustaining  my  hand, 
Let  us  leave  our  native  soil :  let  Arturius  live  there, 
And  Cutulus :  let  those  stay  who  turn  black  into  white.       30 
To  whom  it  is  easy  to  hire  a  building,  rivers,  ports, 
A  sewer  to  be  dried,  a  corpse  to  be  carried  to  the  pile. 


all  that  belongs  to  me,  take  an  everlast- 
ing ikreweU  of  that  detested  city,  which, 
tboQgh  my  natJTe  -plAce,  I  am  heartDj 
tired  of,  as  Done  but  knaves  are  fit  to 
iiffe  lliere. 

fS^Sih  Arturua  and  CaUtba.]  Two 
knaves,  who,  from  very  low  life,  had 
raised  themselfes  to  large  and  afflaent 
circnrastances.  Umbritios  seems  to  in- 
trodaoe  them  as  examples,  |o  prove 
that  such  people  found  moie  encourage- 
ment in  nome,  than  the  professors  of 
Che  liberal  arts  coold  hope  for.  See  be* 
fore,  I.  SJ.  note  2. 

30.  l£t  tkete  ttoy,  ^cJ]  Kc  means 
those,  who  by  craft  and  subtlety  conld 
Btterly  invert  and  chance  the  appear- 
ances of  things,  making  firtue  appear  9$ 
vice,  and  vice  as  wtue ;  falsehood  as 
tmih,  and  troth  as  falsehood.  Sack 
were  Arturius  and  Catnlus. 

SI.  Ta  hire  a  hmfdmg.}  The  woid 
edem,  here  being  joined  with  other 
things  of  paUic  concern,  sueb  as  liven^ 
ports.  &€•  seems  to  imply  their  liiring 
•OBw  public  buildings,  of  which  they 
made  money;  and  it  should  seem,  from 
these  lines,  that  the  several  branches 
of  the  poUic  levenne  and  espenditwe 
were  iaimed  out  to  eertwn  contractors, 
who  were  answerable  to  the  ediles,  and 
to  the  other  magistrates,  for  the  doe 
execution  of  thcnr  contracts.  Juvenal 
here  seems  to  pmnt  at  the  temples,  thea^ 
tres,  and  other  public  buildingsi  which 
were  thus  (armed  out  to  these  people, 
whob  fffom  the  wealth  which  they  had 


acquired,  and  of  course  from  their  re- 
sponsibility, couU  easily  procure  such 
contracts,  by  which  they  made  an  im- 
mense and  exorbitant  profit.  iEdis-is 
signifies  any  kind  of  edifice.  Aiiisw« 
Omne  sBdem:i«m  avdis  dicitur. 

— iitsen.]  Fisheries  perhaps,  by  hiring 
which,  they  wonopoliaed  them,  so  as  to 
distress  others,  and  enrich  themselvoa; 
or  the  carriage  of  goods  upon  the  rivers, 
for  which  a  toll  was  paid  ;  or,  by  fiumi- 
na^  may  here  be  meant,  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  hired  out  to  be  cleaned  and 
cleared  at  the  public  expence. 

31.  Ports.]  Where  goods  were  ex- 
ported  and  imported  ;  these  they  rented* 
and  thus  became  farmeis  of  the  public 
revenue,  to  the  great  grievance  of  thosft 
who  were  te  pay  the  duties,  and  to  the 
great  emolument  of  themselves,  who 
were  sure  to  make  the  most  of  tfaair 
bargain* 

Sf,  Atemriobedried,']  Elovies  signi- 
fies a  sink  or  common-sewer ;  which  la 
usual  in  great  cities,  to  carry  off  the 
water  and  filth  that  would  otherwise  in- 
commode the  houses  and  streets.  Froot 
eluo,  to  wash  out,  wash  away. 

These  contractois  undertook  the  opeOr 
ing  and  clearing  these  from  the  stopp 
peges  to  which  they  were  liable,  and  by 
which,  if  not  cleansed,  the  city  wouU 
have  been  in  many  parts  overflowed» 
There  was  nothing  so  mean  and  filthy, 
that'frhese  two  men  would  not  have  un« 
dertakcn  for  the  sake  of  gala*  Here  wm 
find  them  scavengers. 
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£t  praebere  caput  domina  venale  sub  hasta* 
Quondam  hi  comicines,  et  municipalis  areps 
Perpetui  comites,  notieque  per  oppida  buccie, 
Munera  nunc  edunt,  et  verso  pollice  vulgi 
Quemlibet  occidunt  populariter :  inde  reversi 
Conducunt  foricas :  et  cur  non  omnia  ?  cum  sint 
Quales  ex  humili  magna  ad  fastigia  rierum 
Extollit,  quotfes  voluit  Fortuna  jocari* 
Quid  Romse  faciam  ?  mentiri  nescio :  librura, 
Si  malus  est,  nequeo  laudare,  et  poscere :  motus 
Astrorum  ignoro:  funus  promittere  patrie 


35 


40 


32.  A  corpse,  ic.]  Basta  were  places 
where  dead  bodies  were  bamed  ;  alto 
graves  and  sepulchres.  Ainsw.  Bustum 
from  ustoro.  Soraetlmes  these  people 
hired  or  farmed  fnnerals,  contracting 
for  the  espence  at  such  a  price.  In 
this  too  they  foond  their  account. 

93.  And  t9  expose,  4pc.]  These  fellows 
Mmetimes  were  mangonest  sellers  of 
slaves,  which  thej  purchased,  and  then 
aold  bs  auction.    See  Pbrs.  vi.  76,  7. 

'—The  mistrm-jpeor.]  Pomina  hasia. 
It  is  difficult  to  render  these  two  sub- 
stantives literally  into  English,  unless 
we  join  them,  as  we  frequently  do  some 
of  our  own ;  as  in  roaster>jcey,  qneen-bee, 
&c. 

We  read  of  the  hasta  decemviraUs 
which  was  fixed  before  the  courts  of 
justice.  So  of  the  hasta  centuroviralis, 
also  fixed  there.  A  spear  was  also  fixed 
in  the  forum  where  there  was  an 
aoction,  and  was  a  sign  of  it :  all  things 
sold  there  were  placed  near  if,  and  were 
said  to  be  sold,  Mnder  the  tpear.  Hence 
(by  neton.)  hasta  Is  used,  by  Cicero 
•ad  others,  to  signify  an  auction,  or 
public  sale  of  goods.  The  word  doraf- 
Da  seems  to  imply  the  power  of  disposal 
of  the  property  in  persons  and  things 
sold  there,  the  possession  and  dominion 
over  which  were  settled  by  this  mode 
of  sale,  in  the  several  purchasers.  So 
that  the  spear,  or  auction,  misht  pro- 
perly be  called  domma,  as  ruling  the 
disposal  of  persons  and  things. 

34.  Thetet  in  time  pmt,  jSmuhUnoen^} 
Such  was  formerly  the  occupation  of 
these  people ;  they  bad  travelled  about 
the  country,  from  town  to  town,  with 
little  paltry  shows  of  gladiators,  fencers, 
wrestlers,  stage-players,  and  the  likfi^ 
sounding  horns  to  call  the  people  toge- 


ther, like  our  trumpeters  to  a  puppet- 
show. 

•— Afimici/wZ  theatre,]  Municipinm  sig- 
nifies a  city  or  town-corporate,  which 
had  the  privileges  and  freedom  of  Rome, 
and  at  the  same  time  governed  by  laws 
of  its  own,  like  our  corporations.  Mo* 
nicipnlis  denotes  any  thing  belonging  to 
such  u  town.  Most  of  these  had  arenas, 
or  theatres,  where  strolling  companies 
of  gladiators,  &c.  (like  our  strolling 
players,)  used  to  exhibit.  Tliey  were 
attended  by  horn-blowers  aud  trum- 
peters, who  sounded  during  the  per- 
formance. 

35.  Cheeh  known,  4^^,]  Blowers  on 
the  horn,  or  trumpet,  were  sometimes 
called  buccinatores,  from  the  great  dis- 
tension of  the  cheeks  in  the  action  of 
blowing.  This,  by  constant  use,  left  a 
swollen  appearance  on  the  cheeks,  for 
which  these  fellows  were  well  known  in 
all  the  country  towns.  Perhaps  huccse 
is  here  put  for  boocinse,  the  horns,  trum- 
pets, and  such  wind  instruments  as 
these  fellows  strolled  wttli  about  the 
country.    See  Ainsw.   Bncca,  No.  3. 

36.  Knw  Met  forth  puhlic  tikotu.']  Mune- 
ra, so  called  because  ffiven  to  the  people 
at  the  expenoe  of  him  who  set  them 
forth.  These  fellows,  who  bad  them- 
selves been  in  the  mean  condition  above 
described,  now  are  so  magnificent,  as  to 
treat  the  people  with  public  shows  of 
gladiators  at  the  Roman  theatre* 

—7^  peopl^i  thumlH  fc.]  This  alludes 
to  a  barbarous  usage  at  fights  of  gladia- 
tors, where,  if  the  people  thought  he 
that  was  overcome  behaved  like  a  cow- 
ard, without  courage  or  art,  they  made 
a  sign  for  the  vanauisher  to  put  him  to 
death,  by  clenching  the  hand,  and 
holding  or  turning  the  thumb  upward. 
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And  to  ex]30se  a  venal  head  under  the  mistress-spear. 
These,  in  time  past,  horn-blowers,  and  on  a  municipal  theatre 
Perpetual  attendants,  and  cheeks  known  through  the  towns. 
Now  set  forth  public  shows,  and,  the  people's  thumb  being 
turned,  36 

Kill  whom  they  will,  as  the  people  please:  thence  returned 
They  hire  jake^ :  and  why  not  all  things?  since  they  are 
Such,  as,  from  low  estate,  to  great  heignts  of  circumstances 
Fortune  raises  up,  as  often  as  she  lias  a  mind  to  joke.  40 

What  can  I  do  at  Rome  ?  I  know  not  to  lie :  a  book 
If  bad  I  cannot  praise,  and  ask  for:  the  motions 
Of  the  stars  1  am  ignorant  of:  the  funeral  of  a  father  to  promise 


If  the  ihamb  were  tamed  dovrnward,  it 
wts  a  signal  to  spare  his  life. 

ST.  Wium  Aey  trii/,  fc.]  Thesn  fel- 
lom%t  by  treatiDg  the  people  with  shows, 
had  grown  so  popular,  and  had  such 
iofloence  among  the  vulgar,  that  it  was 
rotireijr  in  their  power  to  direct  the 
spectators,  as  to  the  signal  for  life  or 
death,  so  that  they  either  killed  or 
saved,  bj  directing  the  pleasure  of  the 
people.  SeeAivsw.  Populariter,  No.  t, 

57.  Thence  returned,  ^.]  Their  ad- 
vancement to  wealth  did  not  alter  their 
mean  porsaits ;  after  returning  from  the 
splendour  of  the  theatre,  they  contract 
for  emptying  bog- houses  of  their  soil 
and  fihli.  Such  were  called  at  Ronie» 
Ibricarit  and  latrinarii ;  with  os,  night- 
men. 

38.  WkynataUUungtf] 

TVku  hire  tkeif  not  Sie  toum,  ntft  every 

thing. 
Smce  $uck  m  they  have  firtune  in  a 

ttrmg?  Uryd»n. 

39.  5bicA,  m^from  low  ettate.}  The 
poet  here  reckons  the  advancement  of 
aoeh  low  people  to  the  height  of  opu- 
leooe,  as  the  sport  of  fortune,  as  one  of 
those  frolics  which  she  exercises  out  of 
mere  caprice  and  wantonness,  without 
any  regard  to  desert.  See  Hna.  lib.  i. 
ode  XKxiv.  I.  14— 16.  and  lib.  iii.  ode 
xxix.  I.  .49    S^. 

4().  Fortune.']  Had  a  temple  and  was 
worshipped  as  a  goddess.  The  highfsr 
she  raiaed  up  such  wretches,  the  more 
conspicuously  contemptible  she  might  be 
said  to  make  them,  and  seemed  to  joke, 
or  divert  herself,  at  their  expence.  See 
sat.  X.  366. 

41.   /  hiow  not  to  lie.]   Dissemble, 


cant,  flatter,  say  what  I  do  not  meaq, 
seem  to  approve  what  I  dislike,  and 
praise  what  m  my  judgment  1  condemn. 
What  then  should  1  do  at  Rome,  where 
this  is  one  of  the  only  means  of  ad- 
vancement ? 

42.  Atk  forJ]  It  was  a  common  prac- 
tice of  low  flatterers  to  commend  the 
writings  of  rich  authors,  however  bad,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  themselves  wi(h  them* 
and  be  invited  to  their  houses:  they 
also  asked,  as  the  greatest  favour,  for  the 
loan  or  gift  of  a  copy,  which  highly  flat- 
tered the  composers.  This  may  be  meant 
by  poscere,  in  this  place.  See  Hob.  Art. 
Poet.  I.  4i9 — 37.  Martial  has  an  epi- 
gram  on  this  subject.  Kpigr.  xlviii. 
lib.  vi. 

Quod  tarn  grande  o$^9n  elamat  Hbi  turba 

togata, 
Non,  tu,  Pompani,  iyena  diterta  tua  est. 
Pcmponius,  thy  wit  it  eitoltd  by  the 

rabble, 
Tit  not  tftee  ^ey  commend — but  the  cheer 

atthytoMe, 
42 — 3.  Motiontofihettont4:C']  I  have 
no  pretensions  to  skill  in  astrology. 

43.  The  fimerai  tf  o  faOxer^  ^.] 
Ife  hereby  hints  at  the  profligacy  and 
want  of  natur^  affection  in  the  young 
men  who  wished  the  death  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  even  consulted  astrologers 
about  the  time  when  it  might  happen  ; 
which  said  pretended  diviners  coaened 
the  youths  out  of  their  money,  by  pre- 
tending to  find  out  the  certainty  of  such 
events  by  the  motions  or  situations  of 
theplanets. 

This,  says  Umbritins,  I  neither  can 
nor  wVX  do. 


\ 
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Nec  V0I09  nee  possum :  ranarum  viscera  nunquam 
Inspexi :  ferre  ad  nuptam  quae  mittit  adulter, 
Quae  mandate  norint  alii :  me  nemo  ministro 
Fur  erit;  atque  idco  nulli  comes  exeo,  tanquam 
Mancus,  et  extinctas  corpus  non  utile  dextrs. 
Quis  nunc  diligitur^  nisi  conscius,  et  cni  fervens 
^stuat  occultis  animus,  semperque  tacendis  ? 
Nil  tibi  se  debere  putat,  nil  conferet  unquam, 
Participem  qui  te  secreti  fecit  honesti. 
Carus  erit  Verri,  qui  Verrem  tempore,  quo  vult, 
Accusare  potest.     Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 
Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitur  aumm^ 
Ut  somno  careas,  ponendaque  praemia  sumas 
Tristis,  et  a  magno  semper  timearis  amfco. 


45 


50 


55 


44.  The  entrails  tf  taadt,']  Rana  is  ■ 
general  word  for  all  kinds  of  frogs  and 
toads. 

The  language  here  is  metaphorical, 
and  alludes  to  augurs  in8))eccing  the  en- 
trails of  the  beasts  slain  in  sacrifice,  on 
the  view  of  which,  they  drew  their  good 
or  ill  omens. 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  toads,  poisons, 
charms,  and  spells*  were  supposed  to  be 
extracted.  Cora  p.  sat.  i.  70.  sat.  ▼!.  6  58. 
Vnibritios  seems  to  say,  ••  I  never 
"  foretold  the  death  of  fathers,  or  of 
**  other  rich  relatious  ^  nor  searched  for 
"  poison,  that  my  predictions  might  be 
'<  made  good  by  the  secret  adminiatrB* 
"  cion  of  it.**  Corop.  sat.  vi.  563*-7. 

45.  To  carry  to  a  married  wamut.']  I 
never  was  pimp,  or  go-between,  in  car- 
rying on  adulterous  iotrigues,  by  secretly 
conveying  love-letters,  presents,  or  any 
of  thosa  matters  which  gailatiu  give  in 
charge  to  their  confidents.  I  leave  this 
to  others. 

46.  I  oMsiuing,  4«.]  No  villainy  will 
ever  be  committed  by  my  advice  or 
assistance. 

47.  I  go  forth,  4^,1  For  these  reasons 
i  depart  from  Rome,  quite  alone,  for 
I  know  none  to  whom  1  can  attach  my- 
aelf  as  a  companion,  so  oniversally  cor- 
rupt are  the  people.  • 

48.  MaimA]  like  a  maimed  timb, 
which  can  be  of  no  service  in  any  em- 
ployment :  just  as  unlit  am  I  for  any 
employment  which  is  now  going  forward 
in  Rome. 

— il  ^ueleu  body,  ft.]  As  the  body, 
when  tha  rjght-hand»  ot  any  tftbar  limb 


that  once  belonged  to  it,  fs  lost  and 
gone,  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  itself 
by  laborious  employment ;  so  I,  having 
no  inclination  or  talents  to  undery^u  the 
drudgery  of  vice  of  any  kind,  can  never 
thrive  at  Rome. 

Some  copies  read,  extincta  dextra ; 
abl.  abs.  the  right-hand  being  lost  The 
sense  amounts  to  the  same. 

49*  Unlem  consrintts.]  Wbo  now  has 
any  favour,  attention,  or  regard  shewn 
him,  but  he  who  is  conscious,  privy  to, 
acquainted  with,  the  wicked  secrets  of 
others  ? 

49--50.  Fervent  ndnd  ftoc/i,  jtr.]  Is  in 
a  ferment,  agitated  between  telling  and 
concealing  what  has  been  committed  to 
its  confidence.  The  words  fervens  and 
ssstuat  are,  in  this  view,  metaphorical, 
and  taken  from  the  raging  and  boiling 
of  the  sea,  when  agitated  by  a  stormy 
wind.  Ferret  vertigine  pontus.  Ov. 
Met.  xi.  549.  So,  nstoare  semper  fre- 
turn.  Curt.  iv.  9.  Aimsw.  JEMqo, 
No.  4. 

Hence  mstuans  signtfits  boiling  with 
any  passion,  when  applied  to  tlie  mind. 
AnifflO  sestuante  reditum  ad  vada  reta- 
lit.  CatuU.  See  Aiifs%v.  Sec  Is.  Ivii.f0. 

Or  wc  may  give  the  words  another 
turn,  as  descriptive  of  the  torment  and 
uneasiness  of  mind  which  these  men 
must  feel,  in  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  most  flagitious  ciiroes  in  others, 
by  assisting  them,  or  partaking  with 
them  in. the  commission  of  t^'-r-j,  ppf) 
sNiich,  for  their  own  sakes,  >  u.^-' 
not  reveal,  as  well  as  from  i  '^  ui 

tfaoie  by  whom  they  arc  intn< «  . 
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I  neither  will,  nor  can :  the  entrails  of  toads  I  never 
Have  inspected :  to  carry  a  married  woman  what  an  adulterer 
sends,  45 

What  he  commits,  to  charge,  let  others  know:  nobody,  I  as- 
sisting, 
Shall  be  a  thief;  and  therefore  I  go  forth  a  companion  to 

none,  as 
Maimed,  and  the  useless  body  of  an  extinct  right-hand. 
Who  now  is  loved,  unless  conscious,  and  whose  fervent      49 
Mind  boils  with  things  hidden,  and  ever  to  remain  in  silence? 
He  thinks  he  owes  you  nothing,  nothing  will  he  bestow. 
Who  hath  made  you  partaker  of  an  honest  secret* 
He  will  be  dear  to  Verref,  who  Verres,  at  any  time  he  will, 
Can  accuse.     Of  so  much  value  to  you  let  not  of  shady 
Tagus  the  whole  sand  be,  and  the  gold  which  is  rolled  into 
the  sea,  55 

That  you  should  want  sleep,  and  should  accept  rewards  to  be 


Sorrowful,  and  be  always  feared  by  a  great  friend. 


Who  now  is  Md  hud  he  uho  loves  the 
fmut, 

Cifnacioui  of  clooe  hurigues,  and  dipp'd 
tncHthts : 

LuVrimg  with  secrets  tohich  his  bosom 
btuHf 

Yei  never  must  to  pttblie  light  return. 

Dryoen. 

51.  He  thhJa  he  awes  you  notking,  ^e*"] 
Nobody  will  think  himself  obliged  to 
yoQ  for  concealing  honeM  and  fair  trans- 
actions, or  think  it  incumbent  on  Lim  to 
boy  your  silence  by  conferring  favonrs 
oo  yoo. 

bS.  Verres,]  See  sati  ii.  S5.  note. 
Juvenal  mentions  him  here  as  an  exhro* 
pie  of  what  he  has  been  saying.  Most 
probably,  under  the  name  of  Verres,  the 
poet  means  some  characters  then  living, 
who  made  roach  of  those  who  had  them 
In  iheir  power  by  being  acquainted  with 
their  secret  yillanies.  and  who.  at  any 
time,  coul^  have  ruined  them  by  a  dis- 
covery. 

M—Sv^AodyTdgia.]  A  river  of  Spain, 
vhidi  discharges  itself  into  tlie  ocean 
near  Lisbon,  in  Portugal.  It  was  ancient- 
ly  said  to  hav9  golden  sanils.  It  was  call- 
«i  opacns.  dark,  obscure,  or  shady,  from 
(be  thick  shade  of  the  trees  on  its  banks. 

JEstiu  serenos  aureofronges  T^ 

^bscurus  umbris  arl^orum, 

Mabt.  lib.  L  «pigr.  50. 

VOL.  I. 


Or  opacQS  may  denote  a  dusky  turbid 
appearance  in  the  water. 

56.  Thot  you  should  want  sleep,  fc,}  O 
tboo,  whoe'er  thou  art»  that  may  be  so- 
licited to  such  criminal  secresy  by  the 
rich  and  great,  reflect  on  the  misery  of 
such  flagitious  confidence,  and  prefer 
the  repose  of  a  quiet  and  easy  con- 
science, to  all  the  golden  sands  o{  Ta- 
gus. to  all  the  treasures  which  it  can 
roll  into  the  sea!  These  would  make 
you  but  ill  amends  for  sleepless  nights, 
when  kept  awake  by  guilt  and  fear. 

— Accept  rewards  to  be  r^cctedJ]  i.  e. 
Which  ought  to  be  rejected—by  way  of 
hush-money,  which,  so  far,  poor  wretch, 
from  making  you  happy,  will  fill  you 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
abominable,  and  to  be  utterly  refused, 
and  laid  a^ide.  Poneuda ;  lit.  to  be 
laid  down ;  but  here  it  has  the  sense  of 
abominanda  —  respueuda  —  reiicienda 
— abneoauda.  See  Hoe.  lib.  in.  od.  il. 
I.  19.   "^ 

57.  Fearedt  {«.]  'Hie  great  man  who 
professes  himself  your  friend,  and  who 
haa  heaped  his  favours  upon  you  in  or- 
der to  bribe  you  to  silence,  will  be  per- 
petually betraying  a  dread  of  you,  lest 
you  should  discover  him.  The  conse- 
quence of  which,  you  may  have  reason 
to  apprehend,  may  be  his  ridding  him- 
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Quae  nunc  divitibus  gens  acceptissima  nostrifi^ 
El  quo»  prfficipue  fugiam,  properabo  fateri ; 
Nee  pudor  obstabit.     Non  possum  ferre,  Quirites, 
Graham  urbem :  quamvis  quota  portio  fiecis  Acbasae  ? 
Jampridem  Syrus  in  Tiberini  defluxit  Orontcs, 
£t  linguam,  et  mores,  ct  cum  tibicine  chordas 
Obliquas,  nccnon  geutilia  tympana  secum 
Vexi^  et  ad  Crrcum  jussas  prostare  puellas* 
It^  quibus  grata  est  picta  lupa  Barbara  mitra. 
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self  of  his  fears  bv  ridding  the  world  of 
you,  lest  yoa  should  prove  like  others — 
niagni  delator  aniici.  See  sat.  i.  SS, 
But  whether  the  great  man  betravs  this 
fear  or  not*  you  may  be  certain  he  will 
be  oonstamiy  possessed  with  it;  and  a 
much  greater  proof  of  this  you  cannot 
have,  than  the  pains  he  ukea  to  buy 
your  silence.  When  he  grows  weary 
of  this  method,  yoo  know  what  you 
may  expect.  Alas!  can  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  whole  earth  make  it  worth 
yonr  while  to  be  in  such  a  situation ! 
Comp.  1. 113. 

58.  Whai  nation,  f  c]  Umbritius  pro- 
ceeds in  his  reasons  for  retiring  from 
Rome.  Harine  complained  of  the  sad 
state  of  the  tim^s.  insomuch  that  no 
honest  man  could  thrive  there,  he  now 
attacks  tlic  introduction  of  Grecians  and 
other  foreigners,  the  fondness  of  the  rich 
and  great  tawards  them,  and  the  sordid 
arts  by  which  they  raised  themselves. 

6().  Nor  shall  ahame  hinder.]  In  short. 
Fll  speak  my  mind  without  reserve,  my 
modesty  shall  not  stand  in  my  way. 

-^0  JRi^iaani.]  QuirStes — thb  anciently 
was  a  name  for  the  Sabines,  from  thie 
city  Cures,  or  from  quiris,  a  sort  of 
spear  used  by  them :  hut  after  their 
onion  with  the  Romans,  this  appellation 
was  used  for  the  Roman  people  in 
general*  The  name  Quirinus  was  first 
given  to  Romulus.    Slee  sat.-  ii.  138. 

Probably  the  poet  used  the  word 
Qoirites  here,  as  reminding  them  of 
their  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  and 
dress,  by  way  of  contrast  to  their  pre. 
sent  corruption  and  effeminacy  in  both ; 
owing  very  much  to  their  fondness  of 
the  Greeks  and  other  foreigners,  for 
some  time  past  introduced  among  them. 

61*  A  Grecian  city,]  Meaning  Rome 
—now  so  transformed  from  what  it 
once  was,  by  the  raec  which  ihe  great 
peopf^  had  for  the  language  manners^ 


dress,  &c.  of  those  Greeks  whom  they 
invited  and  entertained,  that,  as  the  in- 
ferior people  are  fond  of  imitating  their 
superiors,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  the 
transformation  might  become  general 
throughout  the  whole  city :  no  longcf 
Roman,  but  Greciaiu  Umbritius  could 
not  bear  the  thought. 

— Tht^  u>hat  u  tke  portion,  4^,]  Thounb, 
by  the  way,  U  w6  consider  the  multi* 
tudes  of  other  foreigners,  with  which 
tha  dty  now  abounds,  what,  as  to  nom- 
ben»is  the  portion  of  Greeks?  they 
are  comparatively  few.  See  sat.  xilu 
1^7.  Hcc  quota  pars  sceferum,  &cc« 
What  part  b  this  (t.  e,  how  small  a  part 
or  portion)  of  the  crimes,  &c. 

—Aclutan  dregt.]  Achma,  or  Achaia, 
ugnifies  the  whole  country  of  Greece, 
anciently  called  Danae,  whence  tke 
Greeks  are  called  DanaV.  AiKsty. 
Dregs— metaph.  taken  from  the  foul* 
turbid,  fillhy  sediment  which  wine  de- 
posits at  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  A  fit 
emblem  of  these  vile  Greeks,  as  though 
they  Were  the  filth  and  refuse  of  ail 
Greece* 

Sometimes  the  word  Achaea,or  Achaia, 
is  to  be  ondetstood  In  a  more  confined 
sense,  and  denotes  only  some  of  that 
part  of  Greece  called  Peloponnesus,  or 
relops*  island,  now  the  Morea,  anciently 
divided  into  Arcadia,  and  Achaia,  of 
\#hich  Corinth  was  the  capital :  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city  were  piwerbially 
lewd  and  wicked :  fu^n^tatiuw  was  a  usual 
phrase  to  express  doing  acts  of  effemi- 
nacy, lewdness,  and  debauchery — what 
then  must  the  dregs  of  Corinth  and  its 
environs  have  been?  See  1  Cor.  vi. 
9—11,  former  part. 

62.  i^rton  Orontet.]  Oronies  was  the 
greatest  river  of  Syria,  a  large  country 
of  Asia.  Umbritius  had  said  (at  1.  61.) 
that  the  portion  of  Grecians  was  small 
in  comparison ;  be  now  proceeds  to  ex* 
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What  nation  is  now  most  acceptable  to  our  rich  men, 
And  whom  I  would  particularly  avoid,  I  will  hasten  to  confess; 
Nor  shall  shame  hinder.     O  Romans,  I  cannot  bear  60 

A  Grecian  city:  tho*  what  is  the  portion  of  Achaean  dregs? 
Some  while  since  Syrian  Orontes  has  flowed  into  the  Tiber, 
And  its  language,  and  manners,  and,  with  the  piper,  harps 
Oblique,  also  its  national  timbrels,  with  itself 
Hath  brought,  and  girls  bidden  to  expose  themselves  for 
hiring  at  the  Circus. —  65 

Go  ye^  who  like  a  Barbarian  strumpet  with  a  painted  mitre* 


phin  binuelf*  bj  mentioning  the  innn- 
ditioii  of  Syriaai^  and  other  Avatlc 
fttrangtn^  who  had  for  tome  tine  been 
flocking  to  Rome :  these  were  in  inch 
nambert  from  Syria,  and  they  liad  so 
lotrodiioed  tbfiit  eaatcm  manuen,  nrasic» 
&c.  that  -one  woidd  fancy  oneTs  aelfon 
the  banlLt  of  the  Orontes,  Inalead  of  the 
Tiber.  The  river  Orpntea  is  here  piK 
for  the  people  who  inhabited  the  tract 
of  oottotry  thfoogb  ^hich  It  ran.  Me- 
too.  So  the  Tiber  for  the  city  of 
Rome,  which  stood  on  its  ImuiIls. 

62.  HatAoufd."}  Metaph.  l^is  well 
expresses  the  idea  of  the  numbers,  as 
weU  as  the  ndidiicft  they  brought  with 
tlieni,  whJch  were  now  overwhelmiag 
the  aty  of  Rome,  and  ntteriy  deitroying 
the  morals  of  the  people. 

6S.  IfiA  Hit  piper.]  Tibiceujignifies 
a  player  on  a  floie,  or  pipe.  A  min* 
strd.  They  brought  eastern  musicians, 
as  well  as  mud^  iustmnients.  The 
flute  was  an  instrument  whose  soft  sound 
tended    to    mollify  and   enervate  the 


65—4.  Harfs  eft/ioue.]  Chordas,  liCe« 
rally  strings:  here  it  signifies  the  in* 
struments,  which,  being  in  a  croojced 
form,  the  strings  must  of  course  be  ob^ 
liqoely  placed. 

64»  National  timbreU.}  Tabours,  or 
Bale  drums,  in  form  of  a  hoop,  with 
parchment  distended  over  it,  and  bits  of 
bnss  fixed  to  it  to  midce  a  jingling 
noise;  which  the  eastern  people  made 
use  of,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  at  their 
feasto  and  danangs,  and  whleh  they  beat 
with  the  fingers. 

64—5.  WHh  iuelf  hOi  hrmi^l  As 
a  river,  when  it  breaks  its  boundst  car- 
ries alone  with  it  something  from  all  the 
different  soils  through  which  it  passes, 
and  rolls  aloog  irhat  it  may  meet  with 


in  its  way;  so  the  torrent  of  Asiatics 
has  brought  with  it,  from  Syria  to  Rome, 
the  language,  morals,  dress,  music,  and 
all  the  enervadng  and  effeminate  vices 
of  the  several  eastern  provinces  from 
whence  it  came. 

65.  ifliid  M»  hidden  t§  expete,  fe,} 
Prosto,  in  this  coimexion,  as  applied  to 
hariots,  means  to  he  common,  and  ready 
to  be  hired  of  nil  comers  for  money. 
For  tMs  purpose,  the  owners  of  these 
Asiatic  fomde  slaves  ordered  them  to 
attend  at  the  Circus,  where  they  might 
pick  up  gallants,  and  so  made  a  gain  of 
their  prosthution.  Or  perhaps  they  had 
stews  in  Uie  oeUs  and  vaults  which  were 
under  the  great  Circus,  where  they  ex* 
ercised  their  lewdnes.  See  Holyday  on 
tk^  place,  note  f. 

The  word  jossas  may,  perhaps,  apply 
to  these  prostitutes,  as  expressive  of 
their  situation,  as  being  at  every  body's 
command*    Thus  Ov.  lib.  i.  eleg.  10. 

Stat  meretris  ceru>  cuim  mereSniit  tre, 

£t  miseratjtmo  corpare  qugrU  opa, 

65.  CireutJ]  There  were  several  drci 
ia  Rome,  which  were  places  set  apart 
for  the  celebration  of  several  games; 
they  were  generally  oblong,  or  almost  in 
the  shape  of  a  bow,  having  a  wall  quite 
round,  with  ranges  of  seats  for  the  con- 
venience of  spectators.  The  Cireus 
maximus,  which  is  probably  meant  here, 
was  an  immense  building;  it  was  first 
built  by  Taiquinius  Priscus,  but  beauti- 
fied and  adorned  by  succeeding  princes* 
and  enlarged  to  such  a  prodigious  ex- 
tent, as  to  be  able  to  contun,  in  their 
proper  seats,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand spectators.  See  Kimnitt,  Ant. 
part  ii.  book  i.  c.  4. 

66,  Go  ye,  f^J]  Umbridus  mav  be 
supposed  to  have  uttered  thb  with  no 
sanll  indiguatioB. 
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Husticus  ille  tuus  sum  it  trechedipna,  Quirine, 
^i  ceromatico  fert  niceteria  collo, 

Hie  alta  Sicyone,  ast  hie  Amydone  relicta. 
Hie  Andro,  ille  Samo,  hie  Trallibus,  aut  Alabandis,  70 

Esquilias,  dictumque  petunt  a  viinine  coUem ; 
Viscera  magiianim  domuuiQ.  dominique  futori.  . 

Ingenium  velox,  audacia  plSroUa'!  lermo 
Proniptus,  et  Isaeo  torrentior :  ede  quid  ilium 
Esse  putes  ?  quemvis  hominem  secnm  attnlit  ad  nos :  75 

Grammaticus,  Rhetor,  Geometres,  Pictor,  Aliptes, 
Augur,  Schoenobates,  Medicus,  Magus :  omnia  novit 


66.  StrumpeL"]  Lapa  literally  signifirs  a 
she*wolf ;  but  an  appellation  miy  be- 
ptowed  on  common  whores  or  bawds, 
whose  profession  led  them  to  support 
themselves  bj  preying  at  large  on  all 
they  could  get  into  their  clutches. 
Hence  a  brothel  was  called  lupanar. 
The  Romans  called  all  foreigners  barba- 
rians. 

— A  painted  mitre.']  A  sort  of  turban* 
worn  by  the  Syrian  women  a$  a  part 
of  their  bead-dress,  oroamentfd  with 
painted  linen. 

67.  0  Quirimu.']  O  Romnlos,  thou 
*great  founder  of  this  t}ow  degenerate 

city  1  See  note  on  1.  60. 

— That  mttic  ofUme.']  In  the  days  of 
Romulus,  and  under  his  goiiernoient, 
the  Romuqs  were  an  hardy  race  of 
shepherds  and  husbandmen.  See  sat.  ii. 
1.  7^  and  127.  Sat.  viii.  1.  274,  5.  rough 
In  their  dress,  and  simple  in  their  nutaf 
ners«    But,  alas !  how  changed ! 

— A  Grecian  iife».]Trcchedipna — from 
rM;^«,  to  run,  and  )f/nr«f,  a  supper.  A 
kind  of  garment  in  which  they  ran  to 
other  people's  suppers.  Ainsw.  It  was 
certainly  of  Greek  extraction,  and  though 
the  form  and  materials  of  it  are  not  de* 
scribed,  yet  we  must  suppose  it  of-*  the 
sqA*  eflTeminate,  or  g»udy  kind,  very 
unlike  the  garb  and  dress  of  the  ancient 
rustics  of  lUmiolus,  and  to  speak  a  sad 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 
Dryden  renders  the  passage  thus  : 
0  Romuka,  and  father  Man,  look  down  / 
Your  herdsman  primitive,  your  homeUf 

clown, 
Jt  tum'd  a  beau  in  a  laote  tawdry  gown, 
68*  Grecian  omamenti*]    Niceteria-^ 
rewards  for  victoriesi  as  rings,  collars  of 
gold,  &c.  Prices.  From  Gr.  9»9,  vic- 
tory. 


•—On  lut  perfumed  neck."]  Ceromatico 
coUo.    llie  ceroroa  (Gr.  »«f*r^c,  from  ^  / 
fui^U  cera)  was  an  oil  tempered  with    ^ 
wax,  wherein  wrestlers  anointed  them* 
selves. 

But  what  proofs  of  effeminacy,  or  de» 
pravation,  doth  the  poet  set  forth  iu 
these  instances? 

Uking  wrestlers'  oil,  and  wearing  on 
the  neck  collars  of  gold,  and  other  in* 
si|»nia  of  victory,  if  to  be  understood  li- 
terally, seems  but  ill  to  agree  with  the 
poet's  design,  to  charge  the  Romans  with 
a  loss  of  all  former  hardiness  and  mao- 
liness:  therefore  we  are  to  onderstand 
this  line  in  an  ironical  sense,  neaning. 
that,  instead  of  wearing  collars  of  gold  as 
tokens  of  victory,  and  rewards  of  cou* 
rage  and  activity,  their  niceteria'  were 
trinkets  and  gewgaws  worn  merely  as 
ornaments,  suitaUe  to  the  effeminacy 
and  luxury  into  which,  aAer  the  e^iam- 
pie  of  the  Grecians,  Syrians,  &c.  they 
were  sank.  By  the  cerom»  be  must 
also  be  understood  to  mean,  that,  instead 
of  wrestlers'  oil,  which  was  a  mere  com* 
pound  of  oil  and  wax,  their  cerouia  was 
some  curious  perfumed  unguent  with 
which  they  anointed  their  persons,  their 
hair  particularly,  merely  out  of  luxury. 
See  sat.  ii.  4(V— £.   Thus  Mr.  Diyden : 

Hit  once  vnkeuCd  and  horrid  Hda  be* 
hoid 

Stilling  tweet  oil,  hit  neck  enchain  d  with 
gold: 

Auing  thefintignert  in  every  dreu. 

Which,  bought  at  greater  cost*  becomet 
him  lest, 

69.  Hi^   Sieyon,]  An   island  in  the 
^gean  sea,  where  the  groond  was  very 
high*    The  i£gean  was  a  part  of  the    / 
Meditern^nean  sea,  near  Greece,  divide  / 
log  Europe  fronAsU*  Jt  is  aow  called 
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That  rustic  of  thine,  O  Quirinus,  assumes  a  Grecian  dress. 
And  carries  Grecian  ornaments  on  his  perfumed  neck. 

One  leaving  high  Sicyon,  but  another,  Amydon, 
He  from  Andros,  another  from  Samos,  another  from  Tralles, 
or  Alabanda,  70 

Seek  the  Esquiliae,  and  the  hill  named  from  an  osier; 
The  bowels,  and  future  lords,  of  gceat  families, 

A  quick  wit,  desperate  impudence,  speech 
Ready,  and  more  rapid  than  Isseus.     Say — ^what  do  you 
Think  him  to  be  ?  He  has  brought  us  with  himself  what  man 
you  please :  75 

Grammarian,  Rhetorician,  Geometrician,  Painter,  Anointer, 
Augur,  Ropcydancer,  Physician,  Wizard:  he  knows  all  things. 


the  Archipelago,  and  by  the  Torks*  the 
White  sea. 

69.  Amydon.']  A  city  of  Macedonia. 

70.  Atutma*]  An  island  and  town  of 
Fhrjgia  the  LesKcr,  situate  ih  tb«  .£gean 
sea. 

— Somof.]  An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
west  of  the  bay  of  Corinth,  now  under 
the  republic  of  Venice,  now  Cepha- 
louie. 

— TntUa,]  A  city  of  Lesser  Asia  be- 
tween Caria  and  Lydia. 

— AUOauda,]  A  city  of  Caria  in  the 
Lesser  Asia. 

71.  Effiofiir*]  The  mons  esquilinus, 
one  of  the  seven  hills  in  Rome;  so 
caflcd  from  esculus,  a  brech*tree,  of 
which  many  grew  upon  it.  See  Afnsw. 

^The  hiU  turned,  Sc,]  The  colUs  yU 
ninafis,  another  of  the  seven  hills  on 
which  Rome  was  built;  so  called  from 
a.  wood  or  grove  of  osiers  which  grew 
upon  it.  There  was  an  altar  there  to 
Jopiter,  onder  the  title  of  Jupiter  Vimi- 


.  These  two  paf  ta  of  Rome  may  stand 
(by  synec)  for  Rome  itself:  or  perhaps 
these  were  parts  of  it  where  these- 
fincigners  chiefly  settled^ 

7«.  Th€bamdi,4e.]  (nmraating  them- 
Skives,  by  their  art  and  subtlety,  into 
tiie  iotiiBacy  of  great  and  noble  (amilies, 
aoas  to  become  their  confidents  and 
lasmirites,  their  vitals  as  it  were,  inao* 
mmeh  that*  in  time,  they  govern  the 
i||ple :  and,  in  some  inatoncesi  become 
max  lieirs,  and^.thss  lords  over  the  ft- 
iwly  poasessiont.  See  sat.  iL  bB.  notes. 
The  wheedling  and  flattering  of  rich 
people^  In  order  to  bocome  their  hoifi^ 


are  of^en  mentioned  in  Juvenal;  sqcIi 
people  were  called  captatores. 

73.  A  quick  wti.]  Ingeniom  velox* 
Ingeidom  is  a  word  of  many  meanings ; 
perhaps,  herci  joined  with  velex,  it 
might  be  rendered,  a  ready  invention. 

— Detperau  rnipttdencf .]  That  notUng 
can  abash  or  dismay. 

73—4.  Speech  liady*"}  Having  words 
at  will. 

74.  ZftRii.]  A  famoQS  Athenian  ora- 
tor, preceptor  of  Demosthenes.  Tor* 
rentier,  more  copious,  flowing  with  more 
precipitation  and  fullness,  more  like  a 
torrent. 

— Stitf,  4^.]  Now  by  the  way,  my 
friend,  tell  me  what  yon  imagine  such  a 
roan  to  be ;  I  mean  of  what  calling  or 
profession,  or  what  do  yon  think  him 
qualified  for  ? 

75.  What  mm,  ^.]  Well,  III  not 
possle  yon  with  guessing,  but  at  once 
irtform  you,  that,  in  his  aim  smgle  per- 
son, he  has  brought  with  him  every  cha* 
racter  that  von  can  imagine :  in  short,  he 
is  a  jack  of  all  trades.  As  the  Frefteh 
say,  C*est  un  valet  &  toot  Mm,  Or,  aa 
is  said  of  the  Jesuits,  Jesnitua  est  omnia 
homo. 

7$,  .ilnotfifcr.]  Aliptes,  (from  Gr. 
mXu^ii,  to  anoint,)  ht  that  anointed  the 
wrestlerv,  and  took'  eare  of  thenb 
Aiirsw. 

77.  He  huwt  aU  Mi§u]  Not  orihr 
what  I  have  mentioned,  but  so  versatile 
is  his  genius,  that  nothing  ean  come 
amiss  to  him.  There  it  nothing  thaC 
h^'  does  not  pretend  to  the  knowledge 
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Graeculus  esuriens  in  coelum,  jusseris,  ibit. 

Ad  summum  non  Maurus  erat,  nee  Sarmata,  nee  Thrax, 
Qui  sumpsit  pennas,  mediis  sed  natus  Athenis.  80 

Horum  ego  non  fiigiam  concfaylia  ?  me  prior  ille 
Signabit  ?  fultusque  toro  meliore  recumbet, 
Advectus  Romani)  quo  pruna  et  coctona,  vento  ? 
Usque  adeo  nihil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia  coelum 
Hausit  Aventini,  bacca  nutrita  Sabina  ?  85 

Quid  !^-quod  adulandi  gens  prudentissiroa  laudat 
Sermonem  indocti,  faciem  drformis  amici, 
£t  longum  invalidi  coUum  cenricibus  aequat 
Hercufis,  Antaeum  procul  a  tellure  tenentis— 
Miratur  vocem  angustam,  qua  detcrius  nee  90 

JUe  sonat,  quo  mordetur  gallina  merito  1 


78.  A  hungty  Credu]  The  diroinutive 
Omculas  is  sarcaatica}.  f.  tU  Let  my 
little  Grecian  be  pinched  with  hunger, 
be  would  undertake  any  thing  yon  bade 
him,  however  imposaible  or  improbable ; 
like  another  Dmdalua,  be  would  even  at- 
tempt to  Hy  into  the  air. 

79.  In  fine,  4^.^  Ad  aommom;  upon 
the  whote»  be  it  obaenred,  that  the 
Creeka  of  old  were  a  dexterooa  people  at 
contriTaoGc;  for  the  attempt  at  flying 
waa  achemed  by  l>eda1us,  a  native  of 
Atheua.  No  man  of  any  other  country 
haa  the  honour  of  the  invention. 

81*  The  tpUndid  dreu*]  Conchylia; 
ahell-fiab ;  the  liquor  thereof  made  pur- 
pj.e,  or  acarlet  colour:  called  alao  mdrex, 
Conchytium»  by  meton.  aignifiea  the  eo* 
lour  itaelf ;  alao  garmenu  dyed  there* 
witht  which  were  very  ezpeuaive*  and 
worn  by  the  nobility  and  other  great 
p^ple. 

Snail  not  I  fly,  fugiam,  avoid  the  very 
nght  of  auch  garmenta*  when  worn  by 
auch  fellowa  aa  theae,  who  are  only  able 
to  wear  them  by  the  wealth  which  tbe^ 
have  gotten  by  their  craft  and  Impoai* 
tion? 

81^2.  &gn  before  me.]  Set  hia  name 
before  mine,  aa  a  witnesa  to  any  deed, 
&C.  which  we  nay  be  called  upon  to 
sign. 

B%  Supported  by  a  better  couch,  dc.J 
The  9omana  lav  on  couchea  at  thi^ir 
convivial  pnteruinmenta ;  theae  couches 
were  ornamented  more  or  leaa,  aoiu^ 
finer  and  handsomer  than  offiera,  which 
ivere  occupied  according  to  the  quality 


of  the  guests.  The  middle  couch  was 
esteemed  the  roost  honourable  place, 
and  so  in  order  from  thence.  Must 
this  vagabond  Greek  take  place  of  me  at 
table,  says  Umbritius,  aa  if  he  were 
above  roe  in  point  of  quality  and  conae- 
quence  i  As  we  should  sa^i  Shall  he  sit 
above  me  at  tabfe?  Hon.  lib.  ii.  sat.  viii, 
1.  90 — 3.  describes  an  anangeroeut  of 
the  company  at  table. 

83.  Brought  to  RomeJ]  Advecios ;  im- 
ported froro  a  foreign  country,  by  the 
same  wind*  and  in  the  same  ship,  with 
prunes,  and  little  figSi  from  Syria.  Theae 
were  called  coctona,  or  cottana,  aa  sup*  V 
posed,  from  Heb.  }tDp  little.  Mast* 
lib.  xiii.  28.  parva  coUana. 

Syria  pecuiiares  habet  arbores,  in  fi* 
coram  generc.  Caricas,  et  minores  ejus 
generis,  quas  coctana  vocant.  Plin.  lih> 
xiil.  c.  5. 

Juvenal  means  to  aet  forth  the  few 
origin  of  these  people;  that  they,  at 
first,  were  brought  out  of  Syria  to  Iwme, 
aa  dealera  in  amall  and  contemptible  ar- 
tidea.  Or  be  may  mean,  that  as  slaves 
they  made  a  part  of  the  cargo,  in  one  of 
theae  little  trading  veaaels.  See  sat.  i. 
110, 11. 

85.  Atentima,  fc*']  One  of  the  seven 
hilU  of  Rome ;  ao  called  from  Avena,  a 
river  of  the  Sabinea,  AiNaw.  Umbri* 
tins  here,  with  a  patriotfe  indignation  at 
the  preference  given  to  foreigners,  aska, 
What !  is  there  no  privilege  in  having 
drawn  our  first  breath  in  liome  ?  no  pre- 
eminence in  being  bom  a  citiaen  of  the 
ficat  city  in  the  world,  the  conqueror  and 
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A  hungry  Greek  will  go  into  heaven,  if  you  command. 

In  fine — ^he  was  not  a  Moor,  nor  Sarmatian,  nor  Thracian^ 
Who  assumed  wings,  but  bom  in  the  midst  of  Athens.        80 
Shall  I  not  avoid  the  splendid  dress  of  these?  before  me  shall  he 
Sign  ?  and  Supported  by  a  better  couch  shall  he  lie  at  table, 
Brought  to  Rome  bv  the  same  wind  as  plumbs  and  figs  ? 
Is  it  even  nothing  that  our  infancy  the  air 
Of  Aventinus  drew,  nourished  by  the  Sabine  berry  ?  85 

What ! — ^because  a  nation,  most  expert  in  flattery,  praises 
The  speech  of  an  unlearned,  the  face  of  a  deformed  friend^ 
And  equals  the  long  neck  of  the  feeble,  to  the  neck  of 
Hercules,  holding  Antseus  far  from  the  earth- 
Admires  a  soueaking  voice :  not  worse  than  which,  90 
He  utters,  wno,  beuig  husbqnd,  the  hen  is  bitten  ! 


mistress  of  all  those  countries  from 
whence  these  people  came  ?  S)irI1  such 
fieHows  as  these  not  only  fie  with  Ro- 
man citizens,  but  be  preferred  before 
them? 

— &&tife  berry.'lA.  part  of  Italy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  once  belonging 
to  the  Sahinesy  was  famous  fur  olives, 
here  called  bacca  Sabinai  But  we  are 
to  understand  all  the  nutritive  fruits  and 
produce  of  the  country  In  general.  Pro 
specie  genus.  Syn.  In  contradbtinction 
to  the  pruna  et  cuctona,  1.  83. 

86.  Wkai!]  As  if  he  had  said, 
What !  is  all  the  favour  and  preference 
which  these  Greeks  meet  with,  owing  to 
their  talent  for  flattery  ?  are  they  to  be 
esteemed  more  than  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  because  they  are  a  nation  of  base 
sycophants  ? 

87.  The  tpeecht  4^.]  Or  discourse, 
talk,  conversation,  of  some  ignorant,  stu- 
pid, rich  patron,  whose  favour  is  basely 
courted  by  the  most  barefaced  adula- 
tion. 

'^Faee  tfa  defimned,  ^.]  Persuading 
him  that  he  is  handsome  ;  or  that  his 
very  d^brroities  are  beauties. 

88.  The  long  neck,  ^,]  Compares  the 
long  crane-neck  of  some  puny  wretch,  to 
the  brawny  neck  and  shoulders  (cervi- 
cibus)  of  Hercoks. 

89.  Holdwg,  ^e.j  This  relates  to  the 
stoiyof  Antaeu&,  a  giant  of  prodigious 
strength,  who,  when  knocked  down  by 
Hercules,  recovered  himself  by  lying  on 
his  mother   earth;   Hercules  therefore 


held  htm  up  in  his  leA  hand,  between 
earth  and  neaven,  and,  with  his  right 
hand,  dashed  his  brains  our. 

90.  Admhei  a  iqueaking  voice.']  A 
squeaking,  hoarse,  croaking  kind  of  ut- 
terance, as  if  squeezed  in  its  pdssage  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  throat;  this  he 
applauds  with  admiration* 

—Not  vfcrte,  4^J]  He  assimilates  the 
voice  so  commended,  to  the  harsh 
screaming  sound  of  a  eock  when  •  he 
crows;  or  rather  to  the  noise  which  he 
makes  when  he  seizes  the  hen,  on  ap. 
proaching  to  tread  her,  when  he  nips  her 
comb  in  his  beak,  and  holds  her  down 
under  him.  This  must  be  alluded  to  by 
the  mordetur  gallina,  &c. 

Claveriua,  paraph,  in  Juv.  iv.  reads  the 
passage, 

■    ■  ■  fud  deterius  nee 

lUatonat,  fuun  mordetur  gaUma  tna- 
rHo. 

leone  than  whidi  neiUier 

Doth  ihot  jouRcf,  when  a  hen  is  bitten  fry 
her  hvMband, 

Meaning,  that  voice  which  was  so  ex- 
tolled with  admiration  by  the  flatterer, 
was  as  bad  as  the  screaming  which  a  hen 
makes  when  trodden  by  the  cock,  who 
seizes  and  bites  her  comb  with  his  beak, 
which  must  be  very  painful,  and  occa- 
sion the  noise  which  she  makes.  How> 
ever  this  reading  may  be  rather  more 
agreeable  to  the  fact,  yet  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  suflicient  authority  to  adopt 
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Hcec  eadem  licet  et  nobis  laudare :  sed  illis 

Creditur.     An  melior  cum  Thaida  sustinet,  aut  cum 

Uxorem  comcBdus  agit,  vel  Dorida  nullo 

Cultam  palliolo  ?  mulier  nempe  ipsa  videtur,  95 

Non  persona  loqui :  vacua  et  plana  omnia  dicas 

Infra  yentriculum,  et  tenui  distantia  rima. 

Nee  tam^n  Antiochus,  nee  erit  mirabilis  lUic 

Aut  Stratocles,  aut  cum  molli  Demetrius  Haemo : 

Natio  comoeda  est :  rides?  majore  cachinno  I0(y 

Concutitur :  flet,  si  Inchrymas  conspexit  amici, 

Nee  dolet :  igniculum  brumse  si  tempore  poscas, 

Accipit  endromidem :  si  dixeris,  aestuo,  sudat. 

Non  sumus  ergo  pares :  melior  qui  semper,  et  omni 

Nocte  dieque  potest  alienum  sumere  vultum ;  105 

A  &cie  jactare  man  us,  laudare  paratus, 


9f.  Wc  may  praise  alio.']  To  be  sare 
we  Romans  may  flatter,  but  withoat 
success ;  we  shall  not  be  believed :  the 
Greeks  are  the  only  people  in  such 
credit  as  to  have  all  they  say  pau  for 
truth. 

93.  Whether  it  he  better  ts&cn  he 
piajft,  jrC'"]  Sustinet.  sustains  the  part  of 
a  lliais.  or  courteaan,  or  the  more  decent 
character  of  a  matron,  or  a  naked  sea 
nymph:  there  is  no  saying  ^liich  a 
Grecian  actor  excels  roost  in ;  he  speaks 
so  like  a  woman*  that  you'd  swear  the 
▼eiy  woman  seems  to  speak,  and  not  the 
actor.  Persona  signifies  a  false  face,  a 
mask,  a  vizor,  in  which  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  actors  played  their  parts* 
and  so  by  meton.  became  to  signify  an 
actor. 

This  passage  shews,  that  women's 
parts  were  represented  by  men:  for 
which  these  Greeks  had  no  occasion  for 
any  alteration  of  voice  ;  they  differed 
from  women  in  nothhig  but  their  stfz. 

94.  Daru,  4^>]  A  sea  nymph  repre- 
sented in  some  play.  See  Amsw.  Do- 
ris. Palliolura  was  a  little  nppcr  gar- 
ment :  the  lea  nymphs  were  usually  re- 
presented naked,  nidlo  palliolo,  without 
the  least  covering  over  their  bodies.  Pal- 
lioluro,  dim.  of  pallium. 

98.  Yet  neither  will  Antiocha.]  This 
person,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  the 
next  line«  were  all  Grecian  comedians ; 
perhaps  Hterous,  from  the  epithet  molU, 
may  be  understood  to  hme  been  ptcu- 


liariy  adapted  to  the  performance  of  fe« 
male  characters. 

All  these,  however  we  may  admire 
them  at  Rome,  would  not  be  at  all  ex- 
traordinary in  the  country  which  they 
came  from — illic — for  all  the  Grecians 
are  born  actors;  there  is  therefore  no* 
thing  new,  or  wonderful,  there,  m  repre- 
senting assumed  characters,  however 
well  I  it  is- the  very  characteristic  of  the 
whole  nation  to  be  personating  and  imi- 
tative. SeeAiKsw.  Comacdns-a-ura. 

100.  Doymi  laugh  ^]  The  poet  berer 
illustrates  what  he  bad  said,  by  mstances 
of^jGrecian  adulation  of  the  nx»t  aervile 
and  meanest  kind. 

If  one  of  tiieir  patrons  happens  to 
laugh,  or  even  to  smile,  for  so  rideo  also, 
sigfiifies,  the  parasite  set  op  a  load  horse- 
laugh, and  laughs  aloud,  or,  as  the  word 
concutitur  implies,  laughs  xeady  to  split 
his  sides,  as  we  say. 

101.  He  veepi,  fc]  If  he  finds  h» 
friend  in  tears,  he  7an  humour  this  too ; 
and  can  squeeee  out  a  lameniable  aj>- 
pea  ranee  of  sorrow,  but  without  a  single 
grafn  uf  it. 

10^.  Jfin  winier-liinc  you  asfc,^.]  If 
the  weuiber  be  cold  enough  fur  the  pa- 
tron to  order  a  little  fire,  the  versatile 
Greek  instantly  improves  on  the  matter, 
and  puis  on  a  great  thick  gown — endro- 
midem— a  sort  of  thick  rug,  used  by 
wrestlers,  and  other  gymnasiasta,  to  co- 
ver them  after  their  eaercbe,  lest  ihej 
shotild  cool  too  fast. 
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These  same  things  we  may  praise  also :  but  to  them 
Credit  is  given.     Whether  is  he  better  when  he  plays  Thais^ 

or  when 
The  comedian  acts  a  wife,  or  Doris  with  no 
Cloak  dressed  ?  truly  a  woman  herself  seems  to  speak. 
Not  the  actor :  you  would  declare 
It  was  a  real  woman  in  all  respects. 
Yet  neither  will  Antiochus,  nor  admirable  there  will 
Either  Stratocles,  or  Demetrius,  with  soft  Hsemus,  be 
The  nation  is  imitative.   Do  you  laugh  ?  with  greater  laughter 
Is  he  shaken :  he  weeps,  if  he  has  seen  the  tears  of  a  friend, 
Not  that  he  grieves :  if  in  winter-time  you  ask  for  a  little  fire. 
He  puts  on  a  great  coat :  if  you  should  say^  ^^  I  am  hot"-^ 

he  sweats. 
We  are  not  therefore  equals  i  better  is  he,  ivlio  always,  and  all 
Night  and  day,  can  assume  another's  countenance^  10^ 

Cast  from  the  face  the  hands,  ready  to  applaud, 
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103.  J  am  hot,  ^.]  If  the  patron 
complains  of  heat,  the  other  vows  that 
Jte  i^  all  over  in  a  sweat. 

Shakespeare  has  touched  this  sort  of 
character  somethhig  in  the  wa^  ofjuve- 
nal,  Hamlet,  act  ▼•  sc.  it.  where  he  in- 
troduces the  short  but  welMrawn  cha* 
racter  of  Osrick,  whom  he  represents  as 
a  complete  teroporiaer  with  the  haroours 
of  his  superiors. 

Ham.  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use — *tu 
for  ik§  head* 

OsH.  I  thatik  your  hrdthip,  *tia  very 
hot. 

Ham.  Ko,  htlieoe  me/  (ti  very  cold  ;  tho 
vnad  is  northerly. 

OsR.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  in* 
deed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  sul- 
try, and  hot,  fur  my  eomplesion, 

Ostt.  Exceedingly,  my  lord,  it  is  very 
tuUry,  as  ii  were,  1  can't  tell  Amo.— — 

But  Terence  has  a  fuil  length  picture 
of  one  of  these  Grecian  parasites,  which 
he  copied  from  Menander.  See  Tsr. 
£un.  the  part  of  Gnatho  throughout : 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  exqui- 
sitely drawn,  or  more  highly  finished. 

This,  by  the  way,  justifies  Juvenal  In 
tracing  the  original  of  such  characters 
from  Greece.  Menander  lived  about 
3.30  years  before  Christ.  Terence  died 
about  159  years  before  Christ. 

104k  We  are  not  therefore  equals,]  We 

TOL.  t. 


Romans  are  no  match  for  thc^ra — they 
far  exceed  any  thing  we  can  attempt  in 
the  way  of  flattery. 

-^Better  is  he,  4«.]  He  who  can  watch 
the  countenance  of  another  perpetually, 
and,  night  and  day,  as  it  were,  practise 
an  imitation  pf  it,  so  as  to  coincide,  on 
all  occasions,  with  the  particular  look, 
hnroourt  and  disposition  of  others,  is 
better  calculated  for  the  office  of  a  syco- 
phant, than  we  can  pretend  to  Ite. 

1()6.  Cast  from  the  face,  jc.]  This  was 
some  action  of  complimentary  address^ 
made  nse  of  by  flatterei^.  He  who  did 
this,  first  brought  the  hand  to  his  mouth, 
kissed  his  hand,  then  stretched  it  out 
towards  the  person  whom  he  meant  to 
salute,  and  thus  was  understood  to 
throw,  or  reach  fufth,  the  kiss  which  he 
had  given  to  his  hand. 

To  this  purpose  Salroasios  explains 
the  phrase,  a  facie  jactare  maous. 

This  exactly  coincides  with  what  vre 
call  kissing  the  hand  to  one.  This  we 
see  done  frequently,  where  persons  see 
one  another  at  a  distance  in  crowded 
public  places,  or  are  passing  each  other 
in  carriages,  and  the  like,  where  they 
cannot  get  near  enough  to  speak  to- 
gether; and  this  is  looked  upon  as  a 
token  of  friendly  courtesy  and  civility. 
The  action  is  performed  much  in  the 
manner  above  described,  and  is  com- 
mon among  us. 
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Si  bene  mctavit,  si  rectum  minxit  amicus, 
Si  truila  inverse  crepitum  dedit  aurea  fundo. 

Practerea  sanctum  nihil  est,  et  ab  inguine  tutum : 
Non  matrona  laris,  noa  filia  virgo,  neque  ipse 
Sponsus  laevis  adhuc,  non  filius  ante  pudicus. 
Horum  si  nihil  est,  aulam  resupinat  amici : 
Scire  volunt  sccreta  donius,  atque  inde  timeri« 
Et  quoniam  coepit  Grsecorum  mentio,  transi 
Gymnasia,  atque  audi  facinus  majoris  abollaew ' 
Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum, 
Discipulumque  senex,  ripa  nutritus  in  ilia. 
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It  is  so  ntoa)  to  look  on  this  as  a 
token  of  civility,  that  it  is  on6  of  the 
first  things  which  children,  especially  of 
the  higher  sort,  are  taught — sometimes 
it  is  done  with  one  lMind«  sometimes 
with  both. 

According  to  this  interpretation,  we 
nay  suppose  tliat  these  flatterers  were 
▼ery  lavish  of  this  kind  of  salutation  to- 
waHs  those  whose  (a^our  tliey  courted. 

Bringing  the  hand  to  the  mouth  and 
kissing  it,  as  a  token  of  respect,  is  very 
ancient;  we  read  of  it  in  Job  xwu  i6» 
27.  aR  an  action  of  even  religious  wor- 
ship, which  the  idolaters  paid  to  the 
host  of  heaven. 

107.  Hath  belched  well']  By  tlicse  rl- 
dicolous  instances,  the  poet  means  to 
shew  that  their  adulation  was  of  the 
most  servile  and'abje<.t  kind. 

108.  !f  the  golden  cup,  fc.]  Truila 
dignifies  a  vessel,  or  cup>  to  drink  with; 
they  were  made,  of  various  materials^ 
but  the  rich  had  them  of  guld. 

When  the  great  man  had  exhausted 
the  liquor,  so  that  the  cup  was  turned 
bottom  upwards  before  he  took  it  from 
his  mouth,  and  then  smacked  his  lips 
so  loud  as  to  make  a  kind  of  echo  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  (an  action  fre- 
quent  among  jovial  coropanious,)  this 
too  was  a  subject  of  praise  and  com- 
mendation. This  passage  refers  to  the 
Grecian  custom  of  applauding  those  wlki 
drank  a  large  vessel  at  a  draught. 

Perhaps  such  pnrantrs  looked  on  such 
actions  as  are  above  mentioned,  passing 
before  them,  as  marks  of  confidence  and 
intimacy,  according  to  that  of  Martial, 
lib.  X. 

Nil  aliud  video  ^o  te  credamtis  amicum, 

Quam  quod  me  coram  pedere,  Crispe, 
$olcf. 


A  sense  like  thai  of  these  lines  of  Mar« 
tial  is  given  to  Juvenal's  crepitum  dedit 
by  some  commentators ;  but  as  dedit  has 
the  aorea  truila  for  its  nominative  case, 
the  sense  above  given  aeems  to  be  near- 
est the  truth. 

Such  servile  flatterers  as  these  have 
been  the  growth  of  all  climes,  the  pro- 
duce of  all  countries.  See  Hob.  A.rt. 
Poet.  1.  428— S.^. 

109.  JIforeotvr,  ^.]  In  this  and  the 
two  following  lines,  Umbritius  inveighs 
against  their  monstrous  and  mischievous 
lust. 

111.  As  yet  tmooth."]  Sleek,  smooth- 
faced, not  yet  having  hair  on  his  face. 
Sponsus  here  means  a  young  wooer  who 
is  supposed  tu  he  paying  liis  addresses  \o 
a  daughter  of  the  family,  in  order  to 
marry  her ;  even  he  can't  be  safe  from 
the  attempts  of  tliese  vile  Greeks. 

-^Before  chasu.]  u  €,  Before  some 
filthy  uredan  came  into  the  family. 

112.  He  tumt  the  hoitse,  4^.]  AoU 
signifies  a  fore-courtt  or  an  hall,  be« 
longine  to  a  house :  here  it  is  put  (by 
syiiec.)  for  the  hoase  itself:  by  cata- 
chresb  for  the  family  in  the  house. 

Resopinois  a  word  rather  of  an  obscene 
import,  and  here  used  metaphorically, 
for  prying  into  the  secrets  of  the  family. 
See  AiNsw.  Rcsopino. 

Holyday  observes,  that  the  scholiast 
reads  aviam,  (not  aulam,)  as  if  these 
fellows,  sooner  than  fail,  would  attack 
the  grandmother  if  there  were  nobody 
else.  But  though  this  reading  gives  a 
sense  much  to  our  poet's  purpose*  yet  aa 
it  is  not  warranted  by  copy,  as  aulam  is* 
the  latter  must  be  preferred.  Amici 
here  means,  of  his  patron,  who  has  ad- 
mitted him  into  his  family. 

113.  And  thence  be  feared*]  Lest  they 
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If  his  friend  hath  belched  woll,  or  rightly  made  water; 

If  the  golden  cup  hath  given  a  crack,  from  the  inverted  l30ttom. 

Moreover,  nothing  is  sacred  or  safe  from  their  lust ;       109  * 
Not  the  matron  of  an  household,  not  a  virgin  daughter,  not 
Tlie  wooer  himself,  as  yet  smooth,  not  the  son  before  chaste. 
If  there  be  none  of  these^  he  turns  the  house  of  his  friend 

upside  down : 
They  will  know  the  secrets  of  the  family,  and  thence  be  feared^ 
And  because  mention  of  Greeks  has  begun,  pass  over 
The  schools,  and  hear  a  deed  of  the  greater  aboUa.  115 

A  Stoic  killed  Bareas,  an  informer  his  friend. 
And  an  old  man  his  disciple,  nourished  on  that  bank. 


should  reveal  tnd  publish  the  secrets 
which  they  become  possessed  of.  See 
before,  I.  50*— 7. 

fmmnhy,  in  his  note  on  ^la  place, 
meodons  an  Italian  proverbj  which  is 
muicb  CO  the  purpose. 

Seno  ePaknu  tifa,  chi  dice  U  mio  tecnto 
addno'laih 

**  He  makes  himself  the  aenrant  of 
"  another,  who  tells  his  secret  to  one 
*'  that  knows  it  not* 

114.  And  because  mcnUmied,  ^]  q.  d. 
And,  bj  the  way,  as  I  have  begun  to 
mention  the  Greeks. 

—Pass  oner,  j-c.]  Transi,  imp.  of 
tr&nseo,  to  pass  over  or  through ;  also 
to  omit,  or  say  nothing  of}  to  pass  a 
thin^  by,  or  over. 

Each  of  these  senses  is  espoused  by 
different  commentators.  Those  who  are 
for  the  former  sense,  make  the  passage 
mean  thus :  *'  Talking  of  Greeks,  let  us 
"  pass  through  their  schools,  so  ai  to 
'*  see  and  observe  what  is  going  forward 
«  there.- 

The  others  make  the  sense  to  be. 
"  Omit  saying  any  thing  of  the  schools ; 
"  bad  as  they  may  l^,  they  are  not 
**  worth  mentioning,  in  comparison  of 
"  certain  other  worse  things." 

I  rather  think  with  the  former,  whose 
Interprctation  seems  best  to  suit  with 
the  et  audi  in  the  next  sentence.  9.  d. 
'*  As  we  are  talking  of  the  Grecians,  I 
*'  would  desire  yon  to  pass  from  the  com- 
«*  mon  herd,  ^  to  the  schools,  take  a 
"  view  of  their  philosophers,  and  hear 
'*  what  one  of  their  chiefs  was  guilty 
-  of.» 

115.  The  scAm^]  Gymnasia  here  sig- 
nifies those  places  of  exercise,  or  schools, 
where  the  piiilosophers  met  for  disputa- 


tion, and   f<»r  the  instruction  of  their 
disciples.   'See  Aimsw.  Gymnasium. 

%\b»  A  d«e^.]Facinu8,  in  a  bad  sense, 
means  a  foul'  act,  a  villainous  deed,  a 
scandalous  action. 

-  Greater  aboUa,']  A  holla  was  a  sort 
of  cloak,  worn  by  soldiers,  and  also  by 
philosophers.  The  abolla  of  the  ioldiers  J 
was  less  than  the  other,  and  called  mi- 
nor abolla;  that  of  the  philosopher,  being 
larger,  was  called  major  abolla. 

/ovenal  also  uses  the  word  abolb 
(sat.  Iv.  76,)  for  a  senator's  robe. 

Here,  by  meton.  it  denotes  the  pbi« 
losopher  himself. 

116.  Stoic.]  One  of  the  straitest  sects 
of  philosophers  among  the  Greeks.  See 
AiKsw.  Sioicl-orum. 

— Killedt  ^.]  By  accusing  hfra  of 
some  crime  for  which  he  was  put  to 
death.  This  was  a  practice  much  en- 
couraged by  the  emperors  Nero  and 
Domitian,  and  by  which  many  made 
their  fortunes.  See  note  on  sat.  i. 
St,S. 

'-Bareat,']  The  fact  is  thus  related  by 
Tacitus,  Ann.  vi.  "  P.  Egnatios  (the 
"  Stofc  above  mentioned)  circumvented 
"  bv  false  testimouv  Bareas  Soranus, 
**  his  friend  and  disciple,  under  Nero." 

117.  His  discipU.}  To  whom  he  owed 
protection* 

•—Nourish  en  that  bank,  ^c]  By 
this  periphrasis  we  are  to  understand, 
that  this  Stoic  was  originally  bred  at 
Tardus,  in  Cilicia,  a  province  of  aocient  — 
Greece,  which  was  built  by  Perseus,  oa 
the  banks  of  the  river  Cydnus,  on  the- 
spot  where  his  horse  Pegasus  dropped  a 
fieather  out  of  his  wing.  He  called  the 
dty  T«^r«f,  which  signifies  a  wingp  (rom 
thu  evcat. 
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Ad  quam  Gorgonei  delapsa  est  penna  caballi. 
^on  est  Romano  cuiquam  locus  hie,  ubi  regnat 
Protogenes  aliquis,  vel  Diphilus,  aut  Erimanthus, 
Qui  gentis  vitio  nunquam  partitur  amicum ; 
Solus  habet.    Nam  cum  fjM^iiem  stillavit  in  au|ren| 
Exi^um  de  naturney  patrisque  veneho. 
Limine  summoveor ;  perierunt  tempore  long} 
Servitii :  nusquam  minor  est  jacture  clientis. 
Quod  porrp  officium,  (ne  nobis  blandiar,)  aut  quod 
Pauperis  hie  meritum,  si  curet  nocte  togatus 
Currere,  cum  Praetor  lictorem  impellat,  et  ire 
Prscipitem  jubeat,  dudum  vigilantibus  orbis, 
Ne  prior  Albinam,  aut  Modiam  co)leg^  salutet? 
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118.  Gorgmeam.]  Tl^e  iiringed  hmrpt 
Fegasus  was  ao  called,  because  he  was 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood 
of  the  gorgon  Medusa,  after  Perseus 
bad  cut  her  bead  off. 

119.  far  my  Rmnan'}  We  Romans 
are  so  uudernoined  and  supplanted  by 
the  arts  of  these  Greek  sycophants,  that 
we  have  no  chance  left  us  of  succeeding 
with  great  men. 

t20.  Some  Protogenes-I  The  name  of  a 
famous  and  cruel  persecutor  of  the  peo* 
pie  under  Caligula.  See  Ant.  Univ. 
Hist.  vol.  xiv.  p.  sot. 

'^Diphilus.]  A  filthy  favourite  fuid 
iQJnion  pf  Domitian. 

— ErimamhuL]  From  t^ttt  strife,  and 
§uttrttf  a  prophet,  t.  f.  a  foreteller  of 
strife.  This  name  denotes  some  noto- 
rious informer. 

The  sense  of  this  passage  aeemi  to 
bet  '*  There  is  now  no  room  for  as 
'*  Romans  to  hope  for  favour  and  pre- 
*'  ferment,  where  nothing  but  Greeks  are 
"  ill  power  and  favour,  and  these  such 
"  wretches  as  are  the  willing  and  obse- 
"  quious  instruments  of  cruelty,  lust, 
••  and  persecution." 

Xt\,  Vict  cf  fcu  fiatian.]  (See  before, 
I.  86.)  That  n^ean  and  wicked  art  of  en- 
grosking  all  favour  to  themselves. 

— f^tver  sharet  a  friend']  With  any 
body  else. 

1S;2.  He  alone  hath  himj]  Engages  and 
keeps  him  wholly  to  himself. 

—He  hat  dropped,  jt;.j  Stillavit;  hath 
Insinuated  by  gentle  and  almost  imper* 
ceptible  degrees. 

— IntQ  hit  easy  €01*1  i.  e.  Into  the  ear 
of  the  great  plan,  who  easily  listens  to 
^iH  he  says. 


125.  77be  poison  £^  Ail  notere.]  Born,  af 
it  were,  with  the  malicious  propensity  of 
advancing  themselves  by  injuring  others. 

— And  of  hit  emintry.]  Greece,  the 
very  characteristic  of  which  is  this  sort 
of  selfishness.  ^ 

124.  J  am  renuned,  fc.]  No  l<^nger 
admitted  within  my  patron's  or  friend's 
doors. 

125.  Past  and  gone.]  Perierunt;  lit. 
have  perished*  My  long  and  faithful 
services  are  all  thrown  away,  forgotten, 
perished  out  of  remembrance,  and  arp 
as  if  they  had  never  been. 

r-No  where,  ^]  There  is  no  part  of 
(he  worl4  where  an  old  client  and  friend 
IS  more  readily  cast  off,  and  more  easily 
dismissed,  than  they  are  at  Home :  or 
where  this  is  dope  with  less  ceremony, 
or  felt  with  less  regret. 

Look  rmmd  the  uprM*  vjiot  country 
wiU  appear. 

Where friendt  are  left  wUh  greater  eoae 
than  here  f  DnYDBir. 

The  word  jactnra  signifies  any  loss  or 
damage ;  but  its  proper  meaning  is,  loss 
by  shipwreck,  casting  gOods  overboard  in 
a  storm.  The  old  friends  and  clients  of 
great  men,  at  Rome,  were  just  as  readU 
}y  and  effectually  parted  with. 

126.  What  it  the  office.]  Ofiicium, 
business,  employment,  service. 

•^That  J  may  notfaUer,  4^.]  q.  d.  Not 
to  speak  too  highly  in  our  own  comment 
dation,  or  as  ovei-rating  ourselves  and 
our  services. 

126  -7.  What  the  merit,  ^.]  What 
does  the  poor  client  deserve^  for  the 
assiduous  and  punctual  execution  of  his 
office  towards  his  patron. 

It7.  If  a  cUent.]  So  tpgatu^  signifief 
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At  which  a  feather  of  the  Gorgoncan  horse  dropped  down. 
No  place  is  h^re  for  any  Roman,  where  reigns 
Some  Protogenes,  or  Diphilus,  or  Erimanthus,  120 

Who)  from  llip  vjce  of  his  nation,  never  shares  a  friend ; 
He  alone  hath  hin?:  for,  when  he  has  dropped  into  his  easy  ear 
A  little  of  the  poison  of  his  nature,  and  of  his  country, 
I  am  removed  from  the  threshold : — times  of  long  service 
Are  past  and  gone — no  where  is  the  loss  of  a  client  less.   125 
Moreover,  wh^t  is  the  o^ce,  (that  I  may  not  flatter  ourselves,) 

or  what 
The  m^rit  of  a  poor  man  here,  if  a  client  takes  care  by  night 
To  run,  when  the  Proetor  drives  on  the  IJctor,  and  to  go 
Precipitate  commands  him,  (the  childless  long  since  /iwake,) 
Lest  first  his  colleague  should  sali^te  Albina  or  Modia?    130 


here.  It  was  utoal  lor  g^reat  nieD,  on 
^f  ikmae  occtalons,  to  have  a  nomber  of 
^  iheir  dependents  and  cKents  to  attend 
them  :  those  who  went  before  were  ciitU 
ed  anteambalones ;  those  who  followed, 
dientes  togatf,  from  the  toga,  or  gown, 
worn  by  the  common  people. 

— taka  care.]  Makes  it  h'ls  constant 
hosjoess. 

197—8.  Bp  night  to  run,]  To  post 
away  after  his  patron  before  day-break 
to  the  early  levees  of  the  rich. 

These  early  salutations  or  visits  were 
commonly  made  with  a  view  to  get 
something  from  those  to  whom  they  were 
paid ;  such  as  persons  of  great  fortune 
who  had  no  children,  rich  widows  who 
were  childless,  and  die  like.  He  who 
attended  earliest,  was  reckoned  to  shew 
the  greatest  respect,  and  supposed  Idm- 
self  to  stand  fairest  in  the  good  graces, 
and,  perhaps,  as  a  legatee  in  the  wills 
of  soch  persons  as  he  yisited  and  com- 
plihiented. 

The  word  currere  implies  the  hafte 
which  they  made  to  get  6rst. 

128.  'Df  Pnttar  drives  on,  fr.]  The 
FrsBtor  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
dty.  He  was  preceded  by  officers  called 
lictors,  of  which  ihere  wete  twelve,  who 
carried  the  insignia  of  tlie  Praetor's 
office,  vis.  an  as  tied  up  in  a  handle  of 
iodt,  as  emblems  of  the  punishment  of 
greater  crimes  by  the  former,  aad  of 
smaller  crimes  by  the  latter.  The  lictors 
were  so  called  from  the  ax  and  rods 
^ond  or  tied  (ligati)  together.  So 
/ector,  from  lego,  to  read. 


So  corrupt  were  the  Romans,  that 
not  only  tne  nobles,  and  other  great 
men,  but  even  their  chief  magistrates, 
attended  with  their  state  officers,  went 
on  these  mercenary  and  scandalous 
errands,  and  even  hastened  on  the  lictors 
(who  on  other  occasions  marched  slowly 
and  solemnly  before  them)  for  fear  of 
beini!  too  late. 

198r-9.  To  go  fredpitate,']  Headlong^ 
as  it  were,  tq  get  on  as  last  as  they 
could. 

i$9.  The  ehildleu,  ^.]Orbns  signifies 
a  child  that  has  lost  its  parents*  parents 
that  are  bereaved  of  their  children,  wo- 
men who  have  lost  their  husbands  with- 
out issue,  &c.  this  last  (as  appears  from 
the  next  line)  seems  to  be  the  sense  of 
it  here. 

These  ladies  were  very  fond  of  being 
addressed  and  complimented  at  their 
levees  hv  the  flattering  visitors  who  at- 
tended there,  and  were  ready  very  soon 
in  the  morning,  even  op  before  day- 
light, for  their  reception.  The  Pnstoc 
drives  pn  his  attendants  as  fast  as  he 
can,  lest  he  should  not  be  there  first,  or 
should  disoblige  the  ladies  by  making 
them  wait. 

The  ehilidleu  matrons  are   long  once 

OVHvCCt  ' 

And  far  trffhmts  the  tardy  tisiU  taJte, 

Drydbk. 

ISO.  Lest  first  his  coUeogue]  Another 
reason  for  the  Prsetoi's  being  in  soch  a 
hnrry,  was  to  prevent  his  colleague  in 
office  from  being  there  before  him* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  thai,  though  at 
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Divitis  hie  servi  claudit  latus  ingenuorum 
;,Filius ;  alter  entm  quantum  in  legione  Tribuni 
Accipiunt,  donat  Calvina?,  vel  Catiense, 
Ut  semel  atque  iterum  super  iliam  palpitet:  at  tu 
Cum  tibi  vestiti  facies  scorti  placet,  haeres, 
£t  dubitas  alta  Chionem  deducere  sella. 

Da  testem  Romae  tarn  sanctum^  quam  fuit  hospes 
Numinis  Idas! :  procedat  vel  Numa,  vel  qui 
Servavit  trepidam  flagranti  ex  aede  I^f  inervam : 
Protinus  ad  censum ;  de  moribus  ultima  fiet 
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first  there  was  but  one  Prstor,  ctlled 
Prstor  Urbanas,  yet,  as  many  foreigners 
and  strangers  settled  at  Rome,  another 
Praetor,  was  appointed  to  judge  causes 
between  them,  and  called  Prastor  Pere- 
griuQs. 

Jurenal  gives  us  to  understand*  that, 
on  such  occasions,  both  were  equally 
mean  and  mercenary* 

130.  Albina  or  ModiaJ]  Two  rich  and 
childless  old  widows,  to  whom  these  pro- 
fligate fellows  paid  their  court,  in  hopes 
of  inheriting  their  wealth. 

This  passage,  from  1.  126  to  150,  inclu- 
sive, relates  to  what  Urobritius  had  just 
said  about  the  very  easy  manner  in  which 
the  great  men  at  Rome  gut  rid  of  their 
poor  clients,  notwithstanding  their  long 
and  faithful  services :  9.  d.  *'  I  don't 
"  mean  to  boast,  or  to  rate  our  services 
"  too  high;  but  yet,  as  in  the  instance 
'*  here  giTeo,  and  io  many  others  which 
"  might  be  mentioned,  when  what  we 
"  do,  and  what  we  deserve,  are  compared 
<*  together,  and  both  with  the  ungrateful 
"  return  we  meet  with,  in  being  turned 
"  off  to  make  room  for  the  Grecian  pa- 
"  rasites,  surely  this  will  be  allowed  me 
**  as  another  good  reason  for  my  de- 
"  partore  from  Bome." 

131.  Hen.^  At  Rome. 

— The  Mtmrf  a  rick  sUue,  je.]  A  per- 
son of  mean  and  servile  extraction, 
whose  father,  originally  a  slave*  got  his 
freedom,  and  by  some  meaut  or  other 
acquired  great  wealth. 

The  sons  of  rach  were  called  liber- 
tini. 

— Ctoa  the  tide,}  Walks  close  to  hu 
aide  in  a  familiar  manner :  perhaps,  as 
we  say,  arm  in  arm»  thus  making  himself 
his  equal  and  intimate. 

131—3.  The  free-bom.]  Of  good  ex- 


traction ;  a  genileroan  of  liberal  birth,  of 
a  good  family ;  such  were  called  inge- 
nui. 

The  poet  seems  alike  to  blame  the  in- 
solence of  these  upstarts,  who  aimed  at 
a  freedom  and  intimacy  with  their  bet- 
ters ;  and  the  meanness  of  young  men 
of  faroil)',  who  stooped  to  intimacies 
with  such  low  people* 

iSt,  Another.]  Of  these  low-born 
people,  inheriting  riches  from  bis  fa- 
ther. 

-^Tribunes,]  He  means  the  Tribuni 
Militum,  of  which  there  were  six  to  each 
legion,  which  consisted  of  ten  regiments 
or  cohorts.   See  sat.  i*  I.  58.  n« 

133.  PraettU  to  Calvina,  or  Catiena.] 
He  scmpl«^s  not  to  give  as  much  as  the 
pay  of  a  tribune  amounts  to,  to  purchase 
the  favours  of  these  women ;  who  pro* 
bably  were  courtesans  of  notorious  eha- 
ractersi  but  held  their  price  very  high. 

134.  But  thou.]  q.  d.  But  thou, 
my  friend  Juvenal,  and  such  prudent 
and  frugal  people  as  thou  art,  if  thoa 
art  taken  with  the  pretty  face  of 
some  harlot,  whose  price  is  high,  thoa 
dost  besitete  upon  it,  and  hast  doubts 
upon  thy  mind  concerning  the  ezpedi- 
encv  of  lavishing  away  large  sums  for 
such  a  purjpose. 

135.  WelUtreued,]  Vestitus  means 
not  only  apparelled,  but  decked  and 
ornamented.  Ainsw.  Some  are  for 
understanding  vestiti,  here,  as  synony- 
mous with  togati,  to  express  a  low  strum- 
pet, (see  sat.  ii.  1.  70.  and  note,)  but  I 
find  no  authority  for  such  a  meaning  of 
the  word  vestitus. 

136.  ChUme.]  Some  stately  coortexan 
of  Rome,  often  spoken  uf  by  Martial. 
See  lib.  i.  epigr.  35,  6.  et  al.  So 
called  from  Gr.  x***'9  snow. 
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Here,  the  son  of  a  rich  slave  closes  the  side  of  the 
Free-born :  but  another,  as  much  as  in  a  legion  Tribunes 
Receive,  presents  to  Calvina,  or  Catiena, 
That  once  and  again  he  may  enjoy  her :  but  thou,  |S4< 

When  the  face  of  a  welUdressed  harlot  pleases  thee,  hesitatest, 
And  doubtest  to  lead  forth  Chione  from  her  high  chair. 

Produce  a  witness  at  Rome,  as  just  as  was  the  host 
Of  the  Idean  deity:  let  even  Numa  come  forth,  or  he  who 
Preserved  trembling  Mitierva  from  the  buraing  temple:   1S9 
Immediately  as  to  income,  concerning  morals  will  be  the  last 


136.  Her  High  chair. 1  Sella  signifies  n 
•edan  chair,  borne  aloft  on  men's  shoul- 
ders :  which,  from  the  epithet  alta.  I 
take  to  be  meant  in  this  place — q.  d. 
While  these  opsturt  fellows  care  nut 
what  sums  they  throw  away  upon  their 
whores,  and  refrain  from  no  ex  pence, 
thdt  they  may  carry  their  point,  their 
betters  are  more  prudent,  and  grudge  to 
lavish  away  so  much  ei  pence  upon  their 
vices,  though  the  finest,  best-dressed, 
and  roost  sumptuously  attended  woman 
in  Rome  were  the  object  in  question* 

— To  lead  forth.]  Deducere;  to  hand 
ber  out  of  her  sedan,  and  to  attend  her 
into  her  house. 

Many  other  senses  are  given  of  this 
passage,  as  may  be  seen  in  Holyday, 
and  in  other  commentators;  but  the 
above  seems  to  me  best  to  apply  to  the 
poet's  ftatire  on  the  insolent  extravagance 
of  these  low-bom  upstatts,  by  puttntg  it 
in  oppositien  to  the  more  decent  pru- 
dence  and  frugality  nf  their  betters. 

Dryden  writes  as  follows : 

But  yoUf  poor  tinner,  thtf  you  hve  the 
vice. 

And  ISce  ike  whore,  demur  upon  the  price : 

And,  frighted  teith  the  wicked  turn,  for' 
bear 

To  lend  an  hand,  and  help  her  from  the 
chair. 

As  to  translating  (as  some  have  done) 
vesiiti  by  the  word  masiked,  it  is  totally 
incongruous  with  the  rest  of  the  sen* 
tence ;  for  how  can  a  face,  with  a  ronsk 
on,  be  supposed  to  please,  as  it  roust  be 
concealed  from  view?  Besides,  it  h  not 
said  vestita  facies.  but  facies  vestiti 
scorti. 

However,  it  seems  not  very  probable, 
that  the  poet  only  means  to  say,  (hat 
the  man  hesita  ed,  and  doubted   about 


coming  up  to  the  price  of  Chione,  be- 
cause he  was  so  poor  that  he  had  it  not 
to  give  her,  as  some  would  insinuate; 
for  a  man  can  hardly  hesitate,  or  doubt, 
whether  he  shall  do  a  thing  that  it  i«  oat 
of  his  power  to  do* 

137.  Produce  a  unfficts.]  Umbrttius 
here  proceeds  to  £resh  matter  of  com- 
plaint against  the  corruption  of  the 
times,  insomuch  that  the  truth  of  a  man's 
testimony  was  estimated,  not  according 
to  the  goodness  of  his  character,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  his  property. 

137—8.  The  host  of  the  Idean  deity.] 
Scipio  Nasica,  adjudged  by  the  senate  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  men.  He  received 
into  his  house  an  image  of  the  goddess 
Cybele,  where  he  kept  it  until  a  temple 
was  built  for  it.  She  had  various  names 
from  the  various  places  where  she  was 
worshipped,  as  Phrygia,  ld»a,  &c.  Ida 
was  a  high  hill  in  Phrygia,  near  Troy, 
sacred  to  Cybele.  See  ViRO.  J£.tx,  x. 
tbt. 

138.  Numa,]  See  before,  notes  on  1. 
\t.  He  was  a  virtuous  and  religious 
prince* 

139.  Pfiesfrved  tremMtt^  Aftaemi.]  Li»- 
cius  Metellus,  the  high  p:icst,  preserved 
the  palladium,  or  sacred  image  of  Mi* 
nerra,  out  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where 
it  stood  trembling,  as  it  were,  for  its 
safety  when  that  temple  was  on  fire. 
Metellus  lost  his  eyes  by  the  flames. 

14().  Immediately  a»  to  income,  ^.] 
q,  d.  Though  a  man  had  all  their 
sanctity,  yet  would  he  not  gain  credit 
to  his  testimony  on  the  score  of  his  in- 
tegrity, hut  in  proportion  to  the  large- 
ness of  his  income;  this  is  the  first  and 
immediate  object  of  inquiry.  As  to  his 
moral  character,  that  is  the  last  thing 
they  ask  aOer. 
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Quaestio:  quot  pascit  servos?  quot  possidet  agri 

Jugera?  quam  inulta,  magaaque  paropside  coenat? 

Quantum  guisguE  sua  kummorum  servat  in  arca, 

Tantum  habet  et  fidei.    Jures  licet  et  Samothracum^ 

Et  nostrorum  aras,  contemnere  fulmina  pauper  145 

Creditur,  atque  Deos,  Dis  ignoscentibus  ipsis. 

Quid,  quod  materiam  praebet  causasque  jocorum 

Omnibus  hie  idem,  si  foeda  et  scissa  lacernai 

Si  toga  sordidula  est,  et  rupla  calceus  alter 

Pelle  patet:  vel  si  consuto  vulnere  crassum  150 

Atque  recens  linum  ostendit  non  una  cicatrix? 

Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 

Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit.     Exeat,  inquit, 

Si  pudor  est,  et  de  pulvino  surgat  equestri, 

Cujus  res  leg!  non  sufficit,  et  sedeant  hie  1'55 

Lenonum  pueri,  quocunque  in  fornice  nati. 

Hie  plaudat  nitidi  prseconis  filius  inter 

Pinnirapi  cultos  juvenes,  juvenesque  Linists : 


142.  In  hew  mamf,  4«.]  What  sort  of 
ft  table  be  keeps.  Se«  Ainsw.  Para- 
psis. 

144.  Swear  hif  the  alVtn,']  Jurare  aras 
signifies  to  lay  the  bands  on  the  altar, 
and  to  swear  by  the  gods.  See  Hor. 
!Epist.  lib.  ii.  epist.  i.  1.  16.  Ainbw. 
Juro.  Or  rather,  as  appears  from  Hon. 
to  swear  in  or  by  the  name  of  the  god 
to  whooi  the  altar  was  dedicated* 

145.  Samoihracian.']  Saoiothrace  was 
an  island  near  Lemnos,  not  far  from 
Thrace,  very  famous  for  religious  rites. 
From  hence  Dardanus,  the  founder  of 
Troy,  brought  into  Pbrygia  the  worship 
of  the  Dii  MAJonEs;  such  as  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  Mercury,  Ace.  From  Phrygia, 
^neas  brought  them  into  Italy. 

—  Our  gods."]  Our  tutelar  deities, 
Mars  and  Romulus.  See  siit*ii.  1. 12&— 
128. — q,  d.  Were  you  to  swear  ever  so 
solemnly. 

— A  -poor  man,  ^,"1  As  credit  is  given, 
not  in  proportion  to  a  roan's  morals,  but 
as  he  is  rich  or  poor ;  the  former  will 
always  gain  credit,  while  the  latter  will 
be  set  down  as  not  having  the  fear  either 
of  the  gods,  or  of  their  vengeance*  and 
therefore  does  not  scruple  to  perjure  him- 
felf. 

146.  The  godi  themselves,  4rc.]  Not 
punishing  bis  perjury,  but  excusing  hiiiit 
on  account  of  the  temptations  which  he 
is  under  from  his  poverty  and  want. 


147.  What.)  Quid  is  here  eUipticaf, 
and  the  sense  most  be  supplied.— 9.  d. 
What  shall  we  say  more  ?  because  it  is 
lu  be  considered  I  that,  besides  the  dis- 
crediting such  a  poor  man  as  to  his  tes- 
timony, all  the  symptoms  of  bis  poverty 
are  constant  subjects  of  jests  and  raU« 
lery.  See  AtNSw.  Quid,  No.  2. 

— This  tame.}  Hie  idem ;  this  same 
poor  fellow. 

148.  His  garmfiil.]  Lacema,  here, 
perhaps  means  what  we  call  a  surioot, 
a  sort  of  cloak  for  the  keeping  off  the 
weather.  See  Ainsw.  Lacema. 

149.  Gown  ]  Toga ;  the  ordinary  dress 
for  the  poorer  sort.  See  sat.  U  J. 

—  Soiled.]  Sordidula,  dim.  of  sor* 
didus;  and  signifies  somewhat  dirty  or 
nasty. 

— With  torn  leaihtr,  ^-c.]  One  shoe 
gapes  open  with  a  rem  in  the  upper 
leather. 

150—1.  The  poet's  language  is  here 
metaphorical ;  he  humourously,  by  vul- 
nere, the  wound,  means  the  rupture  of 
the  shoe ;  by  cicatrix,  (which  is,  literally* 
a  scar,  or  seam  in  the  flesh,)  the  auk-> 
ward  seam  on  the  patch  uf  the  cobbled 
shoe,  which  exhibited  to  view  the  coarse 
thread  in  the  new-made  stitches. 

153.  Says  heJ]  i,  e.  Says  the  person 
who  has  the  care  of  placing  the  people 
in  the  theatre. 

— Lei  him  go  out,  ^.]  Let   the   inaii 
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Inquiry:  how  many  servants  he  maintains?  how  many  acres 

of  land 
He  possesses  ?  in  how  many  and  great  a  dish  he  sups  ? 

As  MUCH  MONEY  AS  EVERY  OH%  KEEPS  IN  HIS  CHEST, 

So  MUCH  CREDIT  TOO  HE  HAS.     Tho'  you  shouid  swear  by 

the  altars,  both 
Of  the  Samothracian,  and  of  our  gods,  a  poor  roan  to  con* 

temn  thunder  145 

Is  believed,  and  the  gods,  the  gods  themselves  forgiving  him* 
What,  because  this  same  affords  matter  and  causes  of  jests 
To  all,  if  his  garment  be  dirty  and  rent, 
If  his  gown  be  soiled,  and  one  of  his  shoes  with  torn 
Leather  be  open :  or  if  not  one  patch  only  shews  the  coarse 
And  recent  thread  in  the  stitched^up  rupture?  151 

Unhappy  poverty  has  nothing  harder  in  itself 
Than  that  it  makes  men  ridiculous.     Let  him  go  out, 

says  he. 
If  hehas  any  shame,  and  let  him  rise  from  theequestrian  cushion, 
\Vhose  estate  is  not  sufficient  for  the  law,  and  let  tliere  sit  here 
The  sons  of  pimps,  in  whatever  brothel  bom. 
Here  let  the  son  of  a  spruce  crier  applaud,  among 
The  smart  youths  of  a  sword-player,  and  the  youths  of  a  fencer: 

> 

wlio  has  not  a  knight's  revenoe  go  out  the  edicts  of  magistrates,  public  sAles'  of 

of  ihe  knight's  place  or  seat*  goods,  &c.    The  poet  sajs,  iiitidi  piw. 

It  is  to  be  obserred,  that,  forroerljr,  all  conis ;  intiroatiog  that  the  criers  got  ii 

persons  placed  themselves,  as  they  came,  good  deal  of  laoiiey,  lived  well,  were  fat 

io  the  theatre,  promiscuously :  now,  in  add  sleek  in  their  appearance,  and  af-^ 

contempt  of  tlie  poor,  that  licence  was  fected  great  spruceness  in  .their  dress, 
taken   away.     Lucins   Roscius  Otho,  a        "^Ajuplaud,]    Take   the  lead  in    ap. 

tribune  of  the  people,  instituted  a  law,  pUuding    theatrical    exhibitions.      Ap» 

that  there  should  be  fourteen  rows  of  plause  was  expressed,  as  among  us,  by 

seats,  covered  with  cushions,  on  which  clapping  of  hands. 

the  knights  were  to   be  seated.     If  a        158*   Of  a    Hocrd^player.']    Pinnirapi  ^ 

poor  man  got  into  one  of  these,  or  any  denotes  that  sort  of  gladiator,  ealled  alsa   ' 

other,  who  had  not  400  sestertia  a  year  Reilarius,  who,  with  a  net  whieh  he  had 

iacome,  which  made  a  knight's  estate,  in  his  hand,  was  to  surprise  his  adver- 

he  was  turned  out  wUh  the  utmost  con*  sary,  and  catch  hold  on  the  crest  of  his 

tempt.  helmet,  which  was  adorned  with  pea- 

1.55.  J$  noi  wffidenifor  the  law.']  i.  e.  cock's  plumes ;  from  pinna,  a  plume  or 

Who  has  not  44)0  sestertia  a  year,  ac-  feather,  and  rapio,  to  snatch.  See  sat.  ii. 

cording  to  Otho's  law.  1. 143.  note,  where  we  sliall  find  the  fi- 

156*  The  tons  of  pmpt,  ^.1  The  low-  gure  of  a  fish  on  the   helmet ;  and   as 

est,  the   most   base-born    fellows,  .who  pinna  also  means  tlie  fin  of  a  fish,  per- 

happen  to  be  ridi  enough  to  answer  the  naps  this  kind   of  gladiator  was  called 

conditiunsof  Otho's  law,  are  to  be  seated  Pinnirapus,    from  his  endeavouring  to 

in  the  knights' seats;  and  persons  of  the  caich  this  in  his  net. 

best  family  are  turned  om,  to  get  a  seat        The  yomthi.']    The    sons — now 

where  they  can,  if  they  happen  to  be  grown     young     men— juvenes.      Such 

poor.  See  Hor.  epod.  iv.  1.  ibp  16.  people  as  these  were  entitled  to  seats  in 

157.  Crier.]  A  low  oflUce  among  the  the  fourteen  rows  of  the  equestrian  or- 

Aomans,  as  among  us,  who  proclaimed  der,  on  account  of  their  estates :  wbiW 

▼OL.  r.  y 
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8ic  libitum  vana,  qui  nos  ilistinxit,  Othoni. 

Quis  gener  hie  placuit  cen»u  minor,  atque  pucllor  160 

8arcinulii»  impar  ?  quis  pauper  scribitur  haeres  ? 

Quando  in  consilio  est  .^Sdilibus?  asmine  facto 

Debuerant  olim  tenues  migrasse  Quirites. 

Haud  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 

Res  angusta  dowi  ;  sed  Romfe  durior  illis  165 

Conatus :  magno  hospitium  miserabile,  magno 

Servorom  ventres,  et  fkigi  coenula  magno* 

Fictilibus  coenare  pudet,  quod  turpe  negavit 


lODi  of  oobfeff,  «nd  gendeiaeii  of  rani, 
weap  tarned  oot  because  their  income 
did  not  come  up  to  what  was  requiredr 
by  OUio's  law,  to  cuottitute  a  kiiight'a 
estate. 

158.  A  fencer.']  tianifta  lignifiea  a  fenc- 
ing-master, one  that  taught  boys  ta 
ience. 

159.  Thui  a  piemd  vtin  OOm.']  f,  d. 
No  sound  or  good  reason  could  be  given 
fur  this ;  it  was  the  mere  whim  of  a  vain 
ioan,  who  established  this  discinctioir, 
from  bis  own  caprice  and  fancy,  and  to 
gratify  his  own  pride  and  vanity. 

However,  OtWs  law  not  only  distin* 
gmshed  the  knights  from  the  piebeiansk 
but  the  knighu  of  birth  from  those  who 
wisre  advanced  to  that  dignity  by  their 
fortmies  or  service ;  giving  t*  the  lur- 
me^  the  first  rows  on  tbe  eqaestrian 
benches.  Therefore  Hoa.  epod.  iv. 
where  he  treats  in  tlur  severest  manner 
2Ienas,  the  freed  roan  of  Cn.  Pompeius, 
who  had  been  advanced  to  a  knight's 
estate,  mentions  it  as  one  instance  of 
his  insolence  and  pride,  that  be  sat  him- 
self in  one  of  the  first  rows  aAer  he  be- 
came possessed  of  a  knight's  estate^ 

SedUibut^  nuigma  in  primts  equeh 

Othone  contempto,  tedtU 

See  Francis,  notes  in  Joc. 

16a.  Whaitm-'m-law*]  Ifrabrltios  stiil 
proceeds  in  shewing  the  miseries  of  being 
poor,  and  instances  the  disadvantages 
which  men  of  Mmill  fortunes  lie  under 
with  respect  to  marriage. 

— Infiriar  m  fstaleO  Census  signifies  a 
man's  estate,  wealth,  or  yearly  revenue. 
Also  a  tribute*  tax,  or  subsidy,  to  be 
paid  according  to  men's  etfafes. 

According  to  the  first  mtf&ning  of  een* 
snsy  ceasu   minor  may-^gaify,  that  a 
man's  having  hot  a  small  fortune,  uu^ 
'  equal  to  that  of  the  girt  to  whom  he  pro- 
poses himself  In  satxiage,  would  occa- 


sion hb  being  rejected,  as  by  no  meant 
pleasing  or  acceptable  to  ber  father  for 
a  son-in-law. 

According  to  the  second  interpretft- 
tion  of  the  word  oensas,  oema  minov  - 
may  imply  the  man's  property  to  be  too 
smaH  and  inconsiderable  for  entry  in 
the  public  register  aa  an  object  of  taxa- 
tion. Th«  copulative  atq«e  aeeasa  to 
favour  the  first  intecpreution*  as  k 
writes  the  two  sentences;  as  if  Umbriiioa 
had  snd.  Another  instance,  to  shew 
how  poverty  rendors  men  contemptik>li; 
at  Rome,  is,  that  nobody  will  marry  hi» 
daughter  to  one  whose  fortune  doei  not 
equal  hers;  which  proves,  that  in  this, 
as  in  all  things  else,  money  b  the  grand 
and  primary  consideration. 

Thembtocles,  the  Athenian  general, 
was  of  another  mind,  when  Iw  said, 
**  I  had  rather  have  a  man  for  my 
**^  daoghter  without  money,  than  money 
**  without  a  man." 

161.  Written  down  hehr?]  Who  ever 
remembered  a  poor  man  lu  hb  will,  so 
as  to  make  him  his  heir? 

162.  i£rfiio.}  MagUtrates  In  Rome, 
whose  office  it  was  to  oversee  the  repairs 
of  the  public  buildings  and  tem^es; 
abo  the  streeu  and  conduits ;  to  look  to 
vreightsand  measures  v  to  regnlaie  the 
price  of  com  and  victuals ;  also  to  pro- 
vide for  solemn  funerals  and  plays. 

Thb  officer  was  sometimes  a  senator, 
who  was  called  Curulis,  a  selU  eoruli,  n 
chair  of  state  made  of  ivory,  carved,  and 
placed  in  currn,  in  a  chariot,  in  which 
the  head  officers  of  Rome  were  wont  to 
be  caned  into  ooonciU 

But  there  were  meaner  officers  called 
.£diles,  with  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  the 
country  towns,  to  inspect  and  correct 
abuses  in  weights  and  measures,  and  the 
like.  Seesat.x.  iei,S. 

When,  says  Umbritius,  is  a  poor  i 
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Thus  it  pleased  vain  Otbo»  who  distinguished  us. 
What  son-in-IaW)  here,  inferior  in  estate,  hath  pleased,  and 
unequal  160 

To  the  bags  of  a  girl  ?  what  poor  man  written  down  heir  ? 
When  is  he  in  counsel  with  ^diles?  In  a  formed  body, 
The  mean  Romans  ought  long  ago  to  have  migrated. 
Thsy  do  not  easily  emerge,  to  whose  virtues  narrow 
Fortune  is  a  hindrance  ;  bat  at  Rome  more  hard  to  them  is 
The  endeavour:  a  miserable  lodging  at  a  great  price,  at  a 
•  great  price  166 

The  bellies  of  servants^  and  a  little  frugal  supper  at  a  great  price. 
It  shameth  to  sup  in  earthen  ware:  which  he  denied  to  be  di»» 
graceful^ 


CTer  coiuulted  hy  one  of  tbe  maglitrmtes  * 
hia  Advioc  is  looked  npoD  as  not  worth 
henngi  mDoh  leas  ceo  he  ever  hope  to 
be  0  Bugiatrate  himadA  however  de- 
•emittor  fitfbriL 

— Si  m  fiiwmd  bfdyJ]  Agaioe  facto— 
t*  c  eoUected  together  in  ooe  hoAj,  w 
w(  aay.  So  Viso.  Geoig  iv.  167*  of 
the  bees  fljing  out  in  a  swam  againat 
the  dranca.  And  again,  £n.  i.  S6.  of 
the  winda  rushing  forth  together  from 
the  cave  of  ^-flintx 

1«3.  Lm^  mJ  AUadng  to  the  se. 
ditioaand  the  deMioo  of  the  pleheiana* 
called  here  tenoeaNlairites }  when  op- 
picaaed  bj  the  noblea  and  senators,  thej 
gathered  ti^gether*  left  Rome*  and  retired 
'to  the  Mobs  Saoer,  an  hill  near  the  city 
oonaecratcd  to  Jupiter,  and  talked  of 
gaiag  to  aeCtle  elaewheie;  bat  the  fa- 
Boas  apologoe  of  Menenias  Agrippot 
of  the  bcUj  and  the  membera,  prevuied 
on  then  to  setnm.  This  happened 
about  600  years  before  Juvenal  w«a 
bom.  See  Amt,  Vb.  Hist,  vol  xL  385-^ 
403. 

163.  Onf^  tmig  tgo  to  Ime  mignitdA 
To  have  persifted  in  their  intention  ol 
leaving  Hooie,  and  of  going  to  somo 
ether  part»  where  they  could  have  main« 
tabled  their  independency.  See  before* 
1.  60.  Qniritca. 

164.  fen^encfff.]  Oat  of  obscurity 
and  ooateaspt. 

— ir%flai«irtatf»4c.]  The  ezeiciseof 
whose  faculties  and  good  qualities  ia 
cranped  and  hindered  by  the  narrow* 
aesBof  dieir  dreunstances :  and*  indeed, 
•evertj  will  always  prevent  respect,  and 
W  aa  olwtide  lo  nsiitf  however  gie«t  it 


amy  be.  So  Hoa.  sat.  v.  lib.  ii.  I.  8. 

ilfttttt 

A  games  II  airtitf,  mii  eiim  ff ,  ai/ior  flj^ 

ert. 
ButhigjkdaeeniendmerkniandmiM, 
Unblmi  wHk  weatgt,  mt  ctfir  Ihm  iea« 
fceedi.  FsAWCif* 

^  166-  71^  cnr/eesour.]  But  to  tbem— 
illis— to  those  who  have  small  income^ 
the  endeavouring  to  eoiei^  from  con* 
tempt  is  more  difficult  at  Some  than  in 
any  other  plaoe;  because  their  little  U»» 
as  it  were,  made  less,  by  the  excessive 
deaioess  of  even  common  necessaries; 
a  shabby  lodging,  for  instance;  main* 
tenance  of  slavea,  whose  food  is  but 
coarse ;  a  small  meal  for  one's  self,  how- 
ever frugel ;  all  these  are  at  an  exorbi* 
tant  price. 

168.  It  shameOip  feJ]  Luxury  and  ex. 
pence  are  now  sot  to  such  an  height, 
that  a  roan  would  be  ashamed  to  have 
earthen  ware  at  bis  table. 

— Which  he  denied^  fc,]  Tbe^V^^  » 
here  supposed  to  allude  to  Corius  Den* 
tatos,  who  conquered  the  Samnites  wad 
the  Marsi,  anci  reduced  the  Sabellans 
^descendants  of  the  SaUnes)  into  obe- 
dience to  the  Romans.  When  the  Sam* 
nite  ambassadors  came  to  him  to  treat 
about  a  league  wiib  the .  Romans,  they 
found  him  among  the  Marsi,  sitting  on  a 
wooden  seat  near  the  fire,  dressing  his 
own  dinner,  which  consuted  of  a  few 
roots,  hi  an  earthen  vessel^  and  offered 
him  large  sums  of  money;  but  be  dis- 
missed them,  aaving,  "  I  had  rather 
*<  command  the  rich,  than  be  rich  my- 
'*  aelf ;  tell  your  countrymen,  that  they 
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Translatus  subito  ad  Marsos,  iQensamque  Sabellam, 
Contentusque  illic  Veneto,  duroque  cucullo.  170 

Pars  magna  Italiae  estf  si  verum  admittimus,  in  qua 
Nemo  togam  sumit,  nisi  mortuus.     Ipsa  dierum 
Festorum  herboso  colitur  si  quando  theatro 
Majestas,  tandemque  redit  ad  piilpita  notum 
Exodiam,  cum  personse  pallentis  niatum  1 75 

In  gremio  matris  formidat  rusticus  infans : 
j^quales  habitus  illic,  similemque  videbis 
Orchestram,  et  populum :  clari  yelamen  honoris,  • 

Sufiiciunt  tunicae  summis  ^dilibus  albae 
Hie  ultra  vires  liabitus  nitor :  hie  aliquid  plus  18Q 

Quam  satis  est ;  interdum  aliena  sumitur  area. 
Commune  id  vitium  est :  hie  vivimus  ambitiosa 
Paupertate  pmnes ;  quid  te  moror  ?  Qmn^a  Romi^ 


f*  will  find  it  M  hard  to  corrupt  M  to 
"  conquer  mc* 

Curips  Deotatnt  wtfs  at  that  time  oon- 
till  with  P.  Corn.  Rufinos.  and  was  a 
man  of  great  probity,  and  wl)o»  without 
any  vanity  or  ostentation,  lired  in  that 
Voiunlary  poverty,  and  unaffected  con- 
tempt of  riches,  which  the  philosophers 
of  those  tinjes  were  wont  to  recommend. 
He  might,  therefore,  well  be  thought 
'  1o  deny  that  the  use  of  earthen  ware 
was  disgraceful »  any  more  than  of  the 
homely  and  coarse  clothing  of  those 
people,  which  he  was  content  to  wear. 
See  Ant.  Uniy.  Hist.  toI.  xii.  p.  139. 

But  among  commentlitors  there  are 
those,  who,  instead  of  negavit,  are  for 
reading  negabit-^not  confining  the  sen- 
timent to  any  particular  person,  but  as 
to  be  understood  in  a  eeueral  sense^  as 
thus ;  However  it  may  be  reclcuned  dls- 
|;racef-y^,  at  Rome,  to  use  earthen  ware 
at  table,  yet  he  who  should  suddenly 
be  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  Marsi, 
and  behold  their  plain  and  frugal  man- 
ner of  living,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
iieighbours  the  Saliellans,  will  deny  that 
there  is  any  shame  or  disgrace  in  the 
use  of  earthen  ware  at  meals,  or  of 
wearing  garments  of  coarse  materials. 

This  Is  givhig  a  good^ sense  to  the  pas- 
Mgp*— but  as  Juvenal  is  so  frequent  in 
illustrating  his  meafiing,  from  the  exam, 
pies  ofgreat  and  goOd  men  who  lived  1^ 
past  times,  and  as  negavit  is  the  reading 
of  the  copies,  I  should  rather  think  that 
the  first  interpretation  is  what  the  poet 
Ifccaht,  * 


169.  Trandated  tuddenl^^  On  hem^ 
chosen  consul,  he  was  immediately  or- 
dered into  Samniuro,  where  he  and  his 

-  colleague  acted  separately,  each  at  the 
head  of  a  consular  army.  The  Marsi 
lay  between  the  SabelU  and  the  Sam- 
nites. 

170.  J  Venetian  and  eoane  hood.]  Ve- 
netus-a-om,  of  Venice— dyed  In  a  Ve- 
nice-blue, as  the  garments  worn  by 
common  soldiers  "and  sailors  'were. 
AiNsw.  This  colour  is  said  to  be  first 
used  by  the  Venetian  fishermen. 

Tlie  cucuUus  was  a  cowl,  or  hood, 
made  of  very  hHrsh  and  coarse  doth, 
which  was  to  pull  over  the  bead,  in 
Order  to  keep  oir  the  rain. 

17%  IMm  dead."]  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  Romans  to  pot  a  gown  on  tb« 
corpse  when  they  carried  it  fbrrli  to 
burial.  In  many  parts  of  Italy,  where 
they  lived  in  rustic  simplicity,  they 
went  dressed  in  the  tunica,  or  jacket* 
never  wearing  the  toga,  tlie  ordinary 
habit  of  the  men  at  Rome,  all  their  life- 
time. Umbritios  means  to  prDve  what 
he  had  before  asserted.  (1. 165—7.)  that 
one  might  live  In  other  places  at  moch 
less  expence  than  at  Rome.  Here  he 
is  instancing  in  the  article  of  dress. 

—  The  tolemnity,  4pc.]  The  dies 
fesli  were  holidays,  or  festivals,  ob- 
served on  some  joyiiil  occasions ;  when 
people  dressed  in  their  best  apparel, 
and  assembled  at  plays  and  shows. 

173—4.  A  grmsy  theatre.]  He  here 
gives  an  idea  of  the  ancieni  almpKcity 
which  w8l  still  observed  in  many  party 
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Who  was  translated  suddenly  to  the  Marsi,  and  to  the  ISftbel- 

lan  table, 
And  there  was  content  with  a  Venetian  and  coarse  hood.  1?G 
There  is  a  great  part  of  Italy,  if  we  admit  the  truth,  in  which 
Nobody  takes  the  gown,  unless  dead..  The  solemnity  itself  of 
Festal  days,  if  at  any  time  it  is  celebrated  in  a  grassy 
Theatre,  and  at  length  a  known  farce  returns  to  the  stage. 
When  the  gaping  of  the  pale-looking  mask  175 

The  rustic  infant  in  its  mother's  bosom  dreads : 
Habits  are  equal  there,  and  there  alike  you  will  see 
The  orchestra  and  people :  the  clothing  of  bright  honour, 
White  tunics,  suffice  for  the  chief  ^diles.  1 79 

Here  is  a  finery  of  dress  beyond  ability :  here  is  something  more 
Than  enough :  sometime  it  is  taken  from  another's  chest: 
TTiat  vice  is  common.     Here  we  all  live  in  ambitious 
Poverty : — why  do  I  detain  you  ?  AH  things  at  Rome 


of  Italy,  where,  on  these  occuions»  they 
were  not  at  ^e  ex  pence  of  theatres  baitt 
with  wood  or  stone,  bat  with  turfs  dug 
from  tbe  soil,  and  iieaped  one  «pon 
another,  by  way  of  seats  for  the  specta> 
tun.    See  Vtso.  £n.  ▼.  286—90. 

174.  A  knaumfsree,]  Exodium  (from 
Gr.  tUtUtt  exitus)  was  a  farce,  or  inter- 
lude, at  the  end  of  »  tragedy,  exhibited 
to  niake  the  people  laugh.  Notnm 
exodium  signifies  some  well-known,  fa- 
vonrite  pi<ice  of  this  sort,  which  had 
beeo  often  leniesented. 

■  Stage.]  So  pnlpitom  signifies,  t.  e, 
tiiat  part  of  the  theatre  where  the  actors 
recited  their  parts* 

175.  Tke  gapmg  of  the  jtak-Mting 
muk-l  Persona^  a  false  ftce,  visard,  or 
inaak,  which  Uie  actors  wore  over  the 
face:  they  were  painted  over  with  a 
pale  flesh-colour,  and  the  month  was 
sery  wide  open,  that  the  performer 
migbt  speak  through  it  the  more  easily. 
Their  appearance  inpst  have  been  very 
hideotts,and  may  well  be  supposed  lo 
aiiight  little  cfaiklren.  A  figuve  with 
one  of  these  masks  on  may  be  seen  in 
Holyday,  p.  55*  col.  2.  Also  in  tho 
CDpperpate,  lacing  tiie  title  of  the  inge- 
aioas  Mr.  Colnian's  translation  of  Te- 
lenoe.  See  also  Juv.  edit  Caaaoboot 
p.  75. 

177.  Habitt  are  e^pud  there,}  AU  dress 
alike  there;  no  finical  (fistinctiolis  of 
dress  are  to  be  fuood  among  such  sim- 
ile people* 


178.  7^  orcAeHro,  ^.]  Among  the 
Greeks  this  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
theatre,  where  the  Chorus  danced ;  but 
among  the  Romans,  it  was  the  space 
between  the  stage  and  tbe  common 
seats,  where  the  nobles  and  seoalors  sat. 

No  distinction  of  this  sort  was  made, 
at  those  rustic  theatres*  between  the 
gentry  and  the  common  people. 

—  Tke  cloihing  of  bright  honour,"] 
The  chief  magistrates  of  these  country 
places  did  not  wear,  as  at  Rome,  fine 
robes  decked  with  purple;  but  were 
content  to  appear  in  tunics,  or  jackets* 
white  and  pl«un>  even  when  they  gave 
or  presided  at  these  assemblies.  See 
AiNsw.  Tunica,  No.  1,  letter  6»  under 
which  thb  passage  is  quoted. 

179.  JEdOa.]  See  before,  1 162,  and 
note. 

180.  Here,  ^J]  Here  at  Rome  people 
dress  beyond  what  tbey  can  afford. 

180—1.  Something  nwe  than  eaangfc*] 
More  than  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  any  mans  staiioii*  be  it  what  it  may; 
io  short,  people  seem  to  aim  at  no* 
thing  but  useless  gaudy  show. 

181.  Smetimet  it  it  taken,  fc.]  This 
soperfluity  in  dress  is  sometimes  at  other 
people's  expence  :  either  these  fine  peo- 
ple borrow  money  to  pay  for  their  ex- 
travagant dress,  which  they  never  re* 
pay  ;  or  they  never  pay  for  them  ai  all 
•—which,  by  the  way,  is  a  vice  rery 
common  among  such  people 

1819*-^  AmbUioftf  TpfvertyJ]  Our  pp* 
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SAT.  Ill* 


Cum  pretio.    Quid  das,  ut  C^ossum  aliquando  salutes? 
Ut  te  respiciat  clauso  Veiento  labello  ? 
Ille  metit  barbam,  crinem  hie  deponit  amati : 
Plena  domus  libis  venalibus :  accipe,  et  illud 
Feroientum  tibi  habe :  preestare  tributa  dientes 
Cc^mur,  et  cultis  augere  peculia  servis. 

Quis  timet,  aut  timuit  gelida  Prasneste  ruinam; 
Aut  positis  nemorosa  inter  juga  Volsiniis,  aut 
Simplicibus  Gabiis,  aut  proni  Tiburis  arce? 
Nos  urbem  colimus  tenui  tibicine  fultam 
Magna  parte  sui :  nam  sic  labentibus  obstat 
Villicus,  et  veteris  rimse  contexit  hiatum ; 


185 


190 


195 


verty,  though  verjr  great,  is  not  lowly 
and  humble,  couteot  with  hn»lMnding. 
and  being  frugal  of  the  little  we  have, 
and  with  appearing  what  we  really  are 
—but  it  makes  ut  ambitious  of  appearing 
what  we  are  not,  of  living  like  men  of 
foftane,  and  thus  disguising  our  real 
situation  from  the  world.  This  is  at 
'<tbe  root  of  thai  dishoneaty  before  men. 
tloned,  so  common  now-a-days,  of  bor- 
rowing money*  or  contracting  debts, 
which  we  never  mean  to  pay.  Seel. 
181. 

189.  H^  da  J  detain  ymf]  Quid  te 
moror  ?  So  Hon.  sat.  L  lib.  i.  1. 14, 15. 

NeU 

Qmovem 

lids  is  a  sort  of  phrase  like  our  "  In 
*•  short— not  to  keep  you  too  long." 

184.  H^  «  prfee.1  Every  thing  it 
dear  at  Rome;  nothmg  b  to  be  had 
without  paying  for  it ;  oil.  extravagantly. 
See  1. 166, 7. 

What  pte  yuH,  4«.]  What  does  it 

flost  yon  to  bnbe  the  servants  of  Cossns, 
that  yott  may  get  admittance?  Coatoa 
was  some  wealthy  person*  much  courted 
for  his  riches.  Here  it  seemt  to  roenn 
any  tuchgreat  and  opulent  person. 

185.  V^eioifo.]  Some  other  proud  no- 
,  hard   of  aeoets,  wlio.  though 

were  sometimes  with  difficulty 
admitted  to  him,  seldom  condesoanded 
to  speak  to  them.  Hence  Umbritius 
describes  him,  danso  labello.  Yet  even 
to  get  at  the  favour  of  a  took  only,  it 
cost  money  in  bribes  to  the  servants  for 
admittance. 

186.  Oneifte«eitfteteard.]Onaiedey 
when  they  first  shaved  their  beard,  they 
were  reckoned  no  longer  youths,  but 

A  feiUval  was  obterved  on  the 


the  richer  sort*  on  which 
presents  were  made:  and  the  misery 
was,  that  llie  poor  were  expected  to 
send  some  present,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  favour  of  the  great  man.  But  the 
poet  has  a  meaning  here,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  next  note,  and  from 
the  word  aniari  at  the  end  of  thb  linob 

— «>lnolW  dtfotiiM  tAd  knr^  It  wnt 
usual  for  mat  men  to  cut  off  the  hair 
of  their  nnoiuns,  deposit  it  in  a  box,  and 
conseersteit  to  some  deity.  On  thu 
occasion,  too,  presents  were  made.  It 
was,  indeed,  castomary  for  all  the  Ro- 
mans to  poll  their  heads  at  the  age  o# 
puberty.    See  sat.  ii.  L  15»  and  ixite. 

Umbritius  still  is  carrying  on  his  de« 
sign  of  lashing  the  vices  of  the  gmt» 
and  of  setdng  forth  tlie  wretchedness  of 
the  poor^^  d.  *«  A  great  man  csn't 
**  shave  his  minion  for  the  first  tiaae^  oe 
'*  poll  his  head,  but  presents  are  ex* 
**  pectHi  on  the  oecataon  from  hb  poor 
**  clients,  ill  as  they  can  affwd  them, 
"and  present! V  there's  a  honsefid  of 
^  cakes  sent  in.  aa  oiforings  to  thp 
••  favourite." 

187.  Vend  coHobi.]  These  were  made 
of  honey,  meal,  and  oil*  and  eant*  as 
presents  or  oflnrings*  from  the  poorer  to 
the  richer  sort  of  people,  on  their  lsiKh« 
days,  (benoe  tome  read  here  lilns  genl^ 
libua,)  and  on  other  fisstal  occaaiom. 
They  came  in  such  numbers  as  to  Iw  an 
object  of  profit*  hiaomnch  that  tlw  new 
trimmed  favourite  slave,  to  whom  tlmy 
were  presented,  sold  them  for  some  con* 
siderable  sum.  Hence  the  text  eey% 
llbb  venalibBS. 

-^Taike,  ^e."]  The  language  here  is  me- 
taphoricat;  cakes  have  just  been  men* 
which  were  leavened*  or  for* 
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Are  with  a  price.     What  give  you  that  sometimes  you  may 

salute  Cossus? 
That  Veiento  may  look  on  you  with  shut  lip?  185 

One  shaves  the  beard,  another  deposits  the  hair  of  a  favourite: 
The  house  is  full  of  venal  cakes:  take,  and  that 
Leaven  have  to  thyself:  we  clients  to  pay  tributes 
Are  compelled,  and  to  augment  the  wealth  of  spruce  servants. 
Who  fears,  or  hath  feared  the  fall  of  a  house  in  cold  Pra&- 
neste,  190 

Or  at  Voisinium  placed  among  shady  hills,  or  at 
Simple  Gabii,  or  at  the  tower  of  prone  Tibur? 
We  inhabit  a  city  supported  by  a  slender  prop 
In  a  great  part  of  itself ;  for  thus  the  steward  ninders        194 
What  is  falling,  and  has  covered  the  gaping  of  an  old  chink  i 


nentedfia  order  to  make  them  light.  Uro- 
briiius  is  rapposed«  from  thU,  to  use  the 
word  fermeutom,  as  applicable  to  the 
ideas  of  anger  and  indignation,  which 
lemient,  or  raise  the  mind  into  a  state 
of  fermentation. 

Accipe— ••  there,**  says  Umbritins, 
•**  take  this  matter  of  faidigoaiion,  let  it 
**  work  within  your  mind  as  it  does  in 
^  nine,  that  tiie  poor  clients  of  great 
**  men  are  obliged,  even  on  the  most  tri- 
**  vial  and  most  infamoos  occasions,  to 
*'  pay  a  tribute  towards  the  emolnment 
**  of  their  serrants,  on  pain  and  peril,  if 
■**  they  do  it  not,  of  incurring  their  d!s- 
'*  pleasure,  and  being  shut  out  of  their 
"  doors." 

By  coltxs  senris  the  poet  means  to 
mark  those  particular  slaves  of  great 
men,  whose  spruce  and  eay  appar»  be- 
spake  their  situation  as  uivourites  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  word  cnltis  may  very  princl- 
pally  allude  to  this  last  circumstance ; 
for  the  verb  colo  not  only  signifies 
to  trim,  deck,  or  adorn,  but  also  to 
bve,  to  favour*  to  be  attached  to.    See 

AiNSW. 

Pecuiia  seems  here  to  imply  what  we 
call  vails. 

19().  Cold  PnenetU.1  A  town  in  Italy, 
•bout  twenty  miles  from  Rome.  It 
stood  on  a  hill,  ond  the  waters  near  it 
were  remarkably  cold ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  its  high  situation. 
It  was  called  gelid  a  Prsneste.  Viae. 
JEa.  vii.  68«. 

191.  Volsmhm.']  A  town  in  Tuscany. 
the  situation  of  which  was  pleasant  and 


retired. 

19S.  ShrpU  GoUi.]  A  town  of  the 
Tolscians,  about  ten  miles  from  Rome; 
it  was  called  nmple,  because  deceived 
into  a  surrender  to  Tarquin  the  proud, 
when  he  could  not  uke  it  by  force; 
or  perhaps  from  the  simple  and  ttnoma* 
menied  appearance  of  the  houses. 

— The  tower  of  fnvne  Tihur.']  A  p)ea» 
sant  city  of  Italy,  situate  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Rome,  on  the  river  Aoio  :  it 
stood  on  a  precipice,  and  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  haogine  over  it,  Arx  signi- 
fies the  top,  summit,  peak,  or  ridge  of 
any  thing,  as  of  a  rock,  hill,  &c.  also 
a  lower,  or  the  like,  built  upon  it. 

193.  W^.]  Who  live  at  Rome. 

— Supported,  4«.]  In  many  parts  of  it 
very  ruinous,  many  of'  the  houses  only 
kept  from  filling,  by  shores  or  props 
set  against  them,  to  prevent- their  tum- 
bling down. 

194.  The  steward.']  Yillicus  bete  seema 
to  mean  some  officer,  like  a  steward  or 
bailiff,  whose  business  it  was  to  overlook 
these  matters;  tf  sort  of  dty  surTeyor,(see 
sat.  iv.  77.)  who,  instead  of  a  thoro^gti 
repair,  only  propped  the  houses,  and 
plastered  up  the  cracks  in  their  walls, 
which  had  been  opened  by  their  giving 
way  ;  so  that,  though  they  might  to  ap- 
pearance be  repaired  and  strong,  yet 
ihev  vrere  stilMn  the  utmost  danger  of 
falling.  Villicus  may  perhaps  mean  the 
steward,  or  bailiff,  ol  the  great  man  who 
was  landlord  of  these  houses  :  it  was  the 

steward's  duty  to  see  that  repairs  were 
timely  and  properly  done. 
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Secures  pendente  jubet  dormire  ruina. 

Vivendum  est  illic,  ubi  nulla  incendia,-  nulli 

Nocte  metus :  jam  poscit  aquam,  jam  frivols  transfert 

Ucalegon :  tabulata  tibi  jam  tertia  fumant : 

Tu  nescis ;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis, 

Ultimus  ardebit,  quern  tegula  sola  tuetur 

A  pluvia;  molles  ubl  reddunt  ova  columbse.  ,^^»^ — 

Lectus  erat  Codro  Procula  minor :  urceoli  sex 

Ornamentum  abaci ;  necuon  et  parvulus  infra 

Cantharus,  et  recubans  sub  eodem  marmore  Chiron ; 

Jamque  vetus  Graecos  servabat  cista  libellos, 

Et  divina  Opici  rodebant  carmina  mures. 

Nil  habuit  Codrus:  quis  enim  m^t?  et  tamen  iUud 

Perdidit  infelix  totum  nil :  ultimus  auteni 

JErumnae  cumulus,  quod  nudum,  et  frustra  rogantem 


300 


205 


210 


196.  He  6u2s  m  to  thep,  ^.]  If  we 
express  any  appreheusion  of  danger,  or 
appear  uneasy  ut  our  situation,  he  birfs 
us  dismiss  our  fears,  and  tells  us,  tliat 
we  may  sleep  in  safety,  though  at  the 
same  time  the  houses  are  almost  tumbling 
about  our  ears. 

Umbiilius  urges  the  multitude  of 
ruinous  houses,  which  threaten  the  lives 
of  the  poor  inhabitants,  as  another  rea- 
son why  he  thinks  it  safest  and  best  to 
retire  from  Rome. 

19^.  There  one  $hould  /tve,  j-c.]  As  a 
fresh  motive  for  the  removal  of  Umbri- 
tius  from  Rome,  he  mentions  the  conti- 
noal  danger  of  fire,  especially  to  the 
poor,  who  being  obliged  to  lodge  in, the 
uppermost  parts  of  the  bouses  in  which 
they  are  inmates,  run  the  risk  uf  being 
bamt  in  their  beds ;  for  which  reason  he 
thought  it  best  to  live  where  there  was 
no  danger  of  house-burning,  and  nightly 
alarms  arising  from  such  a  calamity. 

198.  Already  Ucalegpn.]  He  seems 
here  to  allude  to  Virg.  i£n.  il  310->1S. 
where  he  is  giving  a  description  of  the 
burning  of  the  city  of  Troy  : 

— Jam  Deiphobi  dedit  amplu  ruinam, 

Vulcano  mperattUt  domui:  Jam  proxi' 
mutmrdet 

Ucaiegnn.-^ 
Some  unhappy  Ucalegon.  says  IJmbri- 
tius,  who  sees  the  ruin  of  his  neighbour's 
house,  and  his  own  on  fire,  is  calling  out 
for  water,  is  removing  his  wretched  fur- 
niture (frivola,  trifling,  frivotoust  of  little 
value)  to  8av«  it  from  tho  flames. 


199.    7^^  third  floon.']    Tabula tnm,  * 
from  tabula,  a  plank,  siguifies  any  thing 
on  which  planks  are  laid  ;  so  the  floors 
of  a  house. 

SOO.  Thm  knwfA  tl  nof.]  Yoa  a 
poor  inoiatj:,  lodged  op  in  the  garret* 
are,  perhaps,  fast  asleep,  and  know  no* 
thing  of  the  matter :  but  you  arc  not  in 
the  less  danger,  for  if  the  fire  begins  be* 
lew,  it  will  certainly  reach  upwards  to 
the  top  of  tlie  hou&e. 

— if  tJiejf  are  oiamted.]  Trepida(ov» 
impers.  (like  concarritur»  Hor.  sat.  i. 
1.  7.)  if  they  tremble*  are  in  an  uproar. 
(AiMSW.)  n-ora  the  alarm  of  fire. 

— From  the  Unocit  ttepi.]  Grados  is  ■ 
step  or  stair  of  a  house  ;  imis  gradibus* 
then,  must  denote  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  and  signify  what  we  call  iho 
ground  .floor.  ^^^ 

2<)1.  The  hi^hetu]  Ultimas,  i.  e.  gra- 
dus,  the  last  stair  from  the  ground*  w^ich 
ends  at  the  garret,  or  cock-loft,  (as  we 
call  it,)  the  wretched  abode  of  the  poor. 
This  will  be  reached  by  the  ascending 
flames,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
is  consumed. 

— T/ic  roof.]  Tegula,  lit.  signifies  a  tile ; 
n  tego,  quod  tegat  »des ;  hence  it  stands 
for  the  roof  of  a  house. 

COS.  Where  the  soft  pigeont.]  The  plum- 
age  of  doves  and  pigeons  is  remariui- 
b)y  soft.  Perhaps  molles  here  has  the 
sense  of  gentle,  tame  ;  for  this  sort  love 
to  lay  their  eggs  and  breed  in  the  roofs 
of  buildings. 

303.  Codrvs  had  a  bed,  j^.}  Umbrn 
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He  bids  as  to  sleep  secure,  ruin  impending. 
There  one  should  live,  where  there  are  no  burnings,  no  fears 
In  the  ni^ht.— Already  Ucalegon  asks  for  water,  already 
Removes  nis  lumber :  already  thy  third  floors  smoke : 
Thou  knoVst  it  not :  for  if  they  are  alarmed  from  the  lowest 
steps,  200 

-The  highest  will  burn,  wUch  the  roof  alone  defends 
From  tne  rain :  where  the  soft  pigeons  lay  their  egffs. 

Codrus  had  a  bed  less  than  Procala :  six  little  pitchers 
The  ornament  of  his  cupboard;  also,  underneath,  a  small 
Jug,  and  a  Chiron  reclining  under  the  same  marble*         205 
And  now  an  old  chest  preserved  his  Greek  books, 
And  barbarous  mice  were  gnawing  divine  verses. 
Nothing  had  Codrus — who  forsooth  denies  it  ?  and  yet  all  that 
Nothing  unhappy  he  lost.     But  the  utmost  209 

Addition  to  his  affliction  was,  that,  naked,  and  begging  scraps^ 


tioa  ttill  cont miles  to  set  fortb  the  caU- 
mitiet  of  the  pMr,  and  shews  that,  un- 
der such  B  caUmiry  as  is  above  nien- 
tloiied,  they  have  none  to  relieve  err  phy 
them. 

Codrus,  some  poor  poet ;  perhaps  he 
that  is  mentioned  sat*  i.  I.  9,  which  see, 
and  the  note* 

The  farnitore  of  his  house  consisted  of 
a  wretched  bed,  which  was  less,  or 
shorter,  than  his  wife  Frocula,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  very  little  wo- 
man. Minor  signifies  less  in  any  kind, 
whether  in  Ksngth,  breadth,  or  heiehr. 

— Six  liUfe  pitdien'i  UrceoH,  (dim.  of 
orceos,)    Kttle  water- pitchers  made  of 
clay.  Slid  formed  on  the  potter's  wheel. 
•Amphora  empit 

InUUtd,  dtntftte  roia  ear  urceut  exit  f 
Hon.  ad  Pis.  I.  21,  f. 

S04— 5.  A  mail  Jug.]  Cantharus,  a 
sort  of  drinking  vessel,  with  a  handle  lo 
it ;  Attriift  pendebat  cantharos  ansil. 
Vf"RO.  eel.  vi   17. 

S</5.  A  Chhvn  miming,  j^.]  A  figure 
of  Chiron  the  cetitatrr  in  a  reclining 
posture  under  the  lame  marble,  i.  e. 
under  the  marble  ilab,  of  which  the 
capboard  was  formed,  perhaps  by  way 
of  Mpport  to  it. 

Some  suppose  rmbritius  to  mean  by 
sab  eodem  mermore,  that  this  was  a 
shabby  figure  of  Chiron  made  of  the 
same  materials  with  tlie  canthanis,  m. 
of  day,  which  he  jeeriogly  e&  presses 
by  aiariBore,  lor  of  this  images  were 

VOL.  X* 


Usa&lTy  made. 

S06.  An  old  chatt  i'cJ]  This  is  another 
instance  of  the  poverty  of  Codrus — he 
had  no  l>ook-case,  or  library,  but  only  ft 
few  Greek  books  in  an  old  worm-eaten 
wooden  chesi. 

207.  Barbarmts  mice*  jc.]  Opicus  is  a 
word  taken  from  ibe  Opici,  an  ancient^ 
rade,  and  barbarous  ys^uple  of  Italy. 
Hence  the  adjective  oplcui  signifies  bar* 
barous,  rude,  unleained.  The  poet, 
therefore,  huraour«»usly  calls  the  mice 
opici,  as  having  so  little  respect  for  learn- 
ing, that  they  gnawed  the  divine  poems, 
perhaps  even  G^  Humcr  himself,  which 
might  have  been  treasured  up,  with 
others,  in  the  chest  of  poor  Codrus.  Sec 
opicus  used  in  the  above  sense,  sat.  vi* 
454. 

Some  suppose  opici  to  he  applied  to 
mice,  from  Gr.  §wm,  a  cavern — alluding 
to  the  holes  in  which  they  hide  them* 
selves. 

208.  Who  fortooth  dtnUs  k  fl  By  this 
h  should  appear,  that  the  Codrus  men- 
tioned here,  and  ih  sat.  i.  i.  2.  are  the 
same  person,  who*>c  poverty  wa*t  so  great, 
and  so  well  kiuiwn,  as  o  be  provcFbial, 
See  no  e.  sut.  i«  1.  2. 

209—10.  The  uUnoU  addition,  ^c.] 
Pltiinus  cUiunlus — the  utnjost  l>eixht'— 
the  top — oi  his  unhappincss ,  as  the 
Frencli  s.iy,  L«'  coiiibie  ile  son  nMthrur. 
The  French  word  comble  ividtuily 
comes  from  Lat.  cumulus.  mtIhcK  signi* 
fies,  in  this  couoexion,  that  which  is  over 
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i^T.  Ill, 


Nemo  ciboy  nemo  hospitio,  tectoque  iQTaUt ' 

Si  magna  Asturii  cecidit  dorous:  horrida  mater^ 
Pullati  proceres,  di^rt  yadimonia  Praetor: 
Tunc  gemimus  casus  urbis,  tunc  odimus  ignem : 
Ardet  adhuc-'-et  jam  accorrit  qui  marmora  cJiuaetf 
Conferat  impensas :  hie  nuda  et  Candida  siffoa ; 
Hie  aliquid  praeclarum  Euphranoris,  et  Pdycleti ; 
I%secasianorum  Vetera  ornamenta  deorum. 
Hie  UIkos  dabit,  et  forulos,  roediaroque  Mioerram  $ 
Hie  modium  argenti :  meliora,  ac  plura  rq>onit 
Persicus  orborum  lauttssimus,  et  merito  jam 
Suspectns,  tanquam  ipse  suas  incenderet  sedes* 


21$ 


no 


mad  above  Deasure— the  bespingof  aoy 
neaiure — when  the  measure  is  full  to 
the  hnm,  and  then  more  pot  on,  till  it 
fCandt  on  an  heap  above,  at  last  h  oomea 
to  a  point,  and  will  hold  no  more. 
BoTSR  explaina  comble  to  menu,  Ce 
qni  peat  tenir  par  desfut  one  raefvre 
deia  pleine.  We  speak  of  aocumulated 
ad&ction,  the  beisfat  of  sorrow,  the  com- 
pletion of  misfortune,  the  finishing 
stroke,  and  the  like,  but  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  Kngliib  phrase,  which  !!• 
terally  expresses  the  Latin  uhimos  cu- 
mulus, or  the  French  conibte  du  roalheur. 

*210,  NakedJ]  Having  lost  the  few 
clothes  he  had  by  the  fire. 

— SCrapt.^  Frusta — broken  victuals,  as 
we  say.  In  this  sense  the  word  Is  used, 
sat.  UT.  128. 

211.  With  entertainment.]  So  hospi- 
tinm  seems  to  mean  here,  and  is  to  be 
anderstood,  in  the  sense  of  hospitality, 
friendly  or  charitable  reception  and  en- 
tertainment :  some  render  it  lodging — 
hut  this  is  implied  by  the  next  word. 

— And  an  houH.}  Nubody  would  take 
him  into  their  house,  that  be  might  find 
a  place  where  to  lay  his  head,  secure 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Haidng  shewn  the  miserable  estate  of  ^ 
the  poor,  if  burnt  out  of  bouse  and  honiCr 
as  we  say,  Umbritius  proceeds  to  exhibit 
a  strong  contrast,  by  stating  the  condi- 
tion of  a  rich  man  under  such  a  calamity  ; 
by  this  he  carries  on  his  main  design  of 
setting,  forth  the  abominable  parUaUty 
for  ih6  rich,  and  the  wicked  contempt 
and  neglect  of  the  poor. 

fit.  Atturim,2  Perhaps  this  may 
mean  the  same  person  as  is  spoken  of* 
1.  (9r  by  the  name  of  Artureus.  IIow- 
eter.  this  name  may  stand  for  any  rich 


man,  who,  like  Astarios,  was  admired 

and  courted  for  his  riches. 

— Ha^ifidlen.}  A  prey  to  flames ;  hatb 
been  burnt  down. 

~-Tke  wacAer  M  ghtttUf.]  Blater  may 
here  mean  the  city  itself.  All  Rome  ia 
in  a  state  of  disorder  and  lameataiiop* 
and  pots  on  a  ghastly  appearance^  as  id 
some  public  calamity;  oft  the  mattona 
of  Rome,  with  torn  garments  and  dishe- 
velled hair,  appear  ro  all  the  horrid  signs 
of  woe.  Sec  Vibo.  .£n.  ii.  1.  489. 

213.  The  nobies  soif^  dotk^d.]  PuUati  ^ 
dad  in  sad-coloured  apparel,  as  if  in 
moomiug. 

—7^  Pftft^,  ^1  The  judge  ad- 
journs his  court,  and  respites  the  pledges, 
or  bonds,  for  the  suitoiT appearances  ta 
a  future  day. 

S14.  Thai  we  lament,  4«.]  Then  we 
lament  the  accidenU  to  which  the  city  ia 
liable ;  particuUrly  the  loss  of  so  noble 
an  edifice  as  the  house  of  Ai^urius,  as  if 
the  whole  city  waa  involved  in  the  mis- 
fortune. 

— fTe  haujirt.1  We  can't  bear  the 
very  mention  of  fire.  It  was  customary 
for  mourners  to  have  no  fire  in  thea 
bouses.    Perhaps  this  nmy  be  meant. 

215.  U  burnt  yet*}  ••  e*  While  the 
house  is  still  on  fire,  before  the  flames 
have  aiiite  consumed  it 

—And  now  runt  one,  4*^.]  Some  effi* 
cious  flatterer  of  Asturios  loses  no  time 
to  Improve  his  own  interest  U  tlM  great 
man's  favour,  but  hastens  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices  before  the  fire  has  done  smoking, 
and  to  let  him  know,  that  he.  has  mar- 
ble of  various  kinds,  which  he  wishes  to 
present  him  with,  for  the  rebttilding  of 
the  house. 

216.  Cm  comribuU  e^pewmj    u  ^ 
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Nobody  will  help  him  vidi  food,  nobody  with  entertainment^ 
and  an  hoiiae. 
If  thegreat  hoqaeof  Asturiushathfiinen;  themotiier tsghasttyi 
The  nobles  sadly  clothed,  the  Praetor  defers  recognizances : 
Then  we  lament  the  misfortunes  of  the  city  $  d^en  we  hate  fire : 
It  bums  yet— 4nd  now  runs  <me  who  can  present  marbles,  215 
Can  contribute  espences:  another  naked  and  white  statues; 
Another  something  £amous  of  Euphranor  and  Polycletus; 
The  ancient  ornaments  of  Fhsecasian  gods. 
This  man  will  give  books,  and  book-cases,  and  Minerva  down 

.  to  the  waists 
Another  a  bushel  of  silver  t  better  and  more  diings  doth  920 
The  Persian,  the  most  splendid  of  destitutes  lay  up^  and  now 

deservedly 
Suspected,  as  if  he  had  himself  set  fire  to  his  own  house* 


Can  coBtfitete  tovnAi  the  espuee  ef 
repairing  the  duMfe,  by  pieientinc  a 
laigeiioantitjoftlibine  marUe^wUdi 
WW  a  Terj  expesiive  artideb 

S16.  Jbuiher,^,]  Ofthe  taoie  ttamp; 
aaone  finidiei nirbte  to  rebnild  the 


of  the  henae,  another  pmenti 
omanwDtiLlbr  the  Iniide ;  sneh  at  Ore* 
dan  itatae^  which  were  uMially  naked, 
and  made  of  the  finest  white  marble. 

Sone  fiuBout  woihs  of  Eaphranor  and 
Pelydetiu,  two  emfaient  Grecian  ttatna* 
lies* 

Sit.  Of  PIcoHMM^.]  The  andapt 
}aM|{es  of  the  Gredan  deities  were  called 
Fhaeadan*  from  fmimm^m,  caieeni  al» 
bet;  becaoar  they  were  represented 
wlih  whke  sanddi:  probably  the  sta* 
tooi  here  mentioned  had  been  orna- 
ments of  Gfodau  temples. 

ai9.  MmervM  dsam  i»  the  weut.]  Pro- 
bably this  means  a  host  of  Unnerva, 
eonsnting  of  the  bend,  and  pert  of  the 
body  down  to  tlie  middte. 

-*— PeUastetAelrMtt.    DavDBif. 

Groiigioa  obenvesb  thai  they  had  thdr 

UBBginea  ant  IniepBi  ant  dimidiatm  i  of 

wUeblalierfortwasthisimageofllinerTa. 

Bfilannlnt  rspoonds  medkun  Miner- 

~^  flialnam  Minefffs  fai  medio  re* 

ad  esomandam  hibKothe* 

■  A  ftatne  of  lilaerfm  to  be 

'  in  Ae  tMMSf  by  way  of  omi^ 

jUslibraiy- 

I  MMii  §fnmtt»j  A  large  ipuui* 
ti^^  9  ndefiahe  for  an  indefinite;  as  we 
my*  ^tmc$»  •  amU  wwA  a  BiMbe^of 


*»  money."— So  tiie  French  say,  un  bois- 
sean  df^cos.  Aigenti,  heie,  may  diber 
mean  silver  to  be  made  Into  plate,  or  sit 
ver  plate  already  made,  or  It  may  signify  ' 
money.  Either  of  these  senses  answers 
the  poet's  design,  in  setting  forth  the  aU 
tentioo,  kindness,  and  liberality  shewn  to 
the  rich,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  want  of  dl  iheve  towards  the  poor. 

Sfl.  7h«  Perrian.^tf.lMeanbigAsta- 
ries,  who  either  was  a  Peidan,  and  one 
ofthe  foreigners  who  came  and  enriched 
himself  at  llome,  (see  I.  7S.)  or  so  caRedf 
on  account  of  Ids  resembling  the  Per* 
slans  in  splendor  and  magnificence. 

— ^7^  eurt  spiendid  ef  dcstitetm.]  Or- 
bns  means  one  that  is  deprived  of  any 
thins  that  is  dear,  necessary,  or  nsefnl; 
as  chHdren  of  thdr  parents;  men  of 
their  friends ;  or  of  their  subatance  and 
pioperty,  as  Astttrius,  who  had  lost  Wm 
boase,  and  erfTy  thing  in  it,  by  a  fire* 
Bet,  as  the  poet  hnmooroosly  styles  hini« 
he  was  the  most  splendid  and  somptnons 
of  all  saSTerers,  for  he  replaced  and  re* 
pdred  his  loss,  with  rtry  con4derable 
gdn  and  adYantage,  from  the  eontribo- 
ttent  which  were  made  towards  the  re* 
bnihiing  and  furnishing  hb  boose,  with 
more  and  better  (nieliora  eC  pbra)  mate- 
rials for  both,  than  those  which  he  bid 

The  contrast  to  the  dtnation  of  poor 
Codms  is  finely  |ept  np,  as  well  at  the 
poflf^  design  of  exposing  the  monstroar 
partiality  which  war  shown  to  riches. 

fSl-4.  Km  dmerwd^  smpcctsd.]  Sen 
MA|tTi4t«  0)4|i>  5t»  Mh.  B. 
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Si  potes  arelli  Circeiisibn6»  optima  Sone, 
Aut  Fabrateriae  domus,  aut  Frusinone  paratur, 
Quanti  nunc  tenebras  unum  condiicia  in  annum : 
Hortulus  hict  puteusqae  brevis,  nee  reste  moveadus. 
In  tenues  plantas  facili  diifunditur  haustu, 
Vive  bidentis  amans,  et  cuiti  villicus  hcM-tiy 
Unde  epulum  possis  centum  dare  Pythagorseis. 
Est  aliquid  quocuiique  loco,  qaocunque  recessu, 
Unius  sese  dominum  fecisse  lacertae. 

Plurimus  hie  sger  moritur  visilando ;  (sed  ilium 
Languorem  pep^it  cibus  impertectus,  et  hierens 
Ardenti  stomacho,)  q^m  qum  m^ritoria  somnum 
Admittunt?  magnis  opjbus  4ormitur  in  urbe. 
Inde  caput  morbi :  rhedarum  transitus  arcto 
Vicorum  inflexu,  et  staotis  convicia  luandrae 
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The  latire  upon  the  Tenality,  •p|f.in« 
terefcteHnetf,  nud  merceaairy .  views  of 
ih^tt  who  paid  .(heir  court  to  the  rich 
•Qd  greatt  ■>  here  greatljr  heightened, 
bj  .•ittp|N>«ing  them  so  notorious,  as  to 
encourage  A  si  uri  as  to  set  his  own  house 
on  fire,  ou  the  presumption  that  he 
should  be  a  gainer  by  the  presents  which 
would  be  made  him  from  thov  who  ex- 
peqted,  in  their  turn,  to  be  richly  repaid 
by  the  entertainments  he  would  give 
them  during  bis  lil'e,  and,  at  his  death, 
by  the  legacies  he  might  leave  them  in 
bis  wilL  Such  were  called  captatoies. 
See  tat.  z.  %i)t.  Hob.  lib.  ii.  sat.  v, 
1.57. 

As  for  poor  Codras,  he  was  left  to 
■t^rve ;  nobody  could  expect  any  thing 
fiom  hiiti,  either  living  or  dying,  so  he 
WU  forsaken  of  ali-^orborum  miserri- 
nus — whereas  4*turius  was,  as  the  poet 
calls  him,  orborqm  l^utistimas* 

223-  The  Circett$e$.]  The  Circensian 
a^pieii  'p  so  called,  because  exhibited  in 
the  Circus.  SeeKKVi^^TT^  ^ntiq.  book 
▼.pen  ii.  chap*  i|-  Thjcse  »hows  were 
favourite  amuKemenis,  and  therefore  the  . 
llomaus  could  I)ard|y  be  prevailed  c^n  to 
absent  ihemsejvics  trom  tbem^  lieiioe 
he  says.  Si  potes  avellt. 

^14.  Sara,  ^c]  lliese  were  pleasant 
towns  111  Campania,  where,  bays  Umbri- 
tiQS  to  Javeuttl,  a  very  tfpod  hoiuie  fwd 
littU;  garden  is  purchased  (paratpr)  for 
*the  same  price  (quanti)  as  you  iiuw«  la 
these  d,esr  tiuies,  ,hire  ^conducis)  a 
wretched,  dark,  dug.iiole  (tcnebras)  ^t 
jUtTot  for  a  sioj^le  ifcVf 


if  6.  A  thtUtw  weU,  ^r.]  The  springa 
lying  so  high,  that  there  is  no  occasion 
fur  a  rope  for  letting  down  a  bockel  to 
fetch  op  the  water;  the  garden  may  bo 
watered  with  the  greatest  ease, by  merely 
dipping,  and  thus,  facili  haosiu,  with  an 
easy  drawing  up  by  the  band,yotir  plants 
be  refreshed.  This  was  no  snftall  aoqst- 
sition  in  Italy,  where,  in  many  parts,  it 
seldom  rains. 

tPi.  hnefimd  efthefmtL]  i.  e.  Pus 
your  tioie  in  cuhivatiug  your  little  spot 
of  gfound.  Thp  bidens.  or  fork  of  two 
prongs,  was  used  in  husbandry ;  here, 
by  Qiet.  it  is  pot  for  bosbaodry  itself. 

««9.  An  kimdred  Pplht^&rtiittM.]  Py. 
thagoras  taught  his  diiciplef  to  absuia 
from  fle»h.  and  to  live  on  vegetables. 

tSl.  Of'  me  liumL]  The  green  liovd 
is  very  plentiful  in  Italy,  as  m  alLwaha 
climates,  and  is  very  fond  of  living  in 
garden!!,  and  among  the  leaver  of  trce^ 
aqd  shrubs. 

Seu  virida  rubum 

Dimovere  UtcerUe 

Hon.  lib.  i.  od  xsiii.  I  6.  7, 
The  poet  means*  that,  wherever  a  moA 
may  be  placed,  or  wherever  retired  from 
the  rest  of  tlie  world,  it  is  no  small  pri- 
vilege to  be  able  to  call  ooe*s  self  mastef 
of  fk  little  spit  of  ground  of  onc^  own* 
however  small  it  may  be,  though  ii.were 
no  biefer  than  to  ronton  one  poor  iiiard.  • 
This  ft'Cipf  «  proverbial  ot  figwatk* 
kind  of  expression. 

^S.  Wkhwiaehmg.']  With  being  Jkept 
awake.  Another  incQoveoience  of  iiving 
in  JlpiM  !••  the  perpctt|«t  nam  w  <^9  . 
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Could  you  be  plucked  away  from  the  Circenses,  a  most  ex-^ 
cdlent  house 
At  Sora,  or  Fabsateria,  or  Frusino,  is  gotten  2S4 

At  the  price  lor  which  you  now  hire  darkness  for  one  year : 
Here  is  a  little  garden,  and  n  shallow  well,  not  to  be  drawn 

by  a  rope. 
It  is  poured  with  an  easy  draught  on  the  small  plants. 
lAve  fond  of  the  fork,  and  the  farmer  of  n  cultivated  garden, 
Whence  you  oiay  give  a  Feast  to  an  hundred  Pythagoreans. 
It  is  something  in  any  place,  in  any  retirement,  230 

To  have  made  one's  self  master  of  one  lizard. 
Here  many  a  sick  man  dies  with  watching;  (but  that 
Laoffuor  food  hath  produced,  imperfect,  and  sticking 
To  tne  burning  stomach,)  for  what  hired  lodgings  admit 
Sleep  ? — With  great  wealth  one  sleeps  in  the  city.  235 

Thence  the  source  of  the  disease :  the  passing  of  carriages  in 

the  narrow 
Turning  of  the  streets,  and  the  foul  language  of  the  standing 

team^ 


•treets.  which  is  occasioned  by  the  car- 
riaget  pnasing  at  all  hours,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent uDe't  sle«*pinK.  This,  to  people 
who  are  tick,  is  a  deaflly  evil. 

S3t  3.  But  that  Imguor,  4^,]  7.  d. 
Though,  by  the  way,  it  luovt  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  weak,  languishiog,  and 
sleepless  state,  in  which  aiany  of  these 
are,  they  first  bring  upon  ibeniselvet  by 
their  own  iotenipe ranee ;  and  therefore 
their  death*  are  not  wholly  to  be  set 
down  to  the  account  of  the  noise  by 
which  they  are  kept  awake,  however 
this  may  h«lp  to  finish  them. 

tSS,  Fcod-^imperfeet.]  i  e.  Imper- 
f<»tly  dtgcsted>-iiidtge«Ced— and  lying 
hard  at  the  slomacih—hsrens,  adhering, 
at  it  were,  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
90  as  not  to  pass,  but  to  ferment,  an'l  to 
occasion  a  burning  or  scalding  sensation. 
Tills  seems  to  be  a  description  of  what 
we  call  the  heart- bum,  (Qr  tm^imXym,) 
which  ari<rs  from  indigestion,  and  is  so 
painful  and  tronblesMne  as  to  prevent 
sleeps  it  is  attended  with  risings  of  sour 
and  sharft-lnmes  from  the  stomach  into 
the  throat,  which  occasion  a  sensation 
almost  like  that  of  scalding  w-iter. 

fa4.  For  what  hired  iodgmgt,  4^  ]  The 
nam,  here,  saems  to  join  this  sentence  to 
vigilando,  I.  f 3f-  1  therefore  have  ven- 
filled  to  put  the  inCennediale  words  In.a 


parenthesis,  which,  as  they  are  rather 
digressive,  makes  the  sense  of  the  pas* 
saise  more  easily  understood . 

Meritorium— a  merendo  -locus  qui 
mercede  locator,  signifies  any  place  or 
house  th>it  is  hireJ.  Such,  in  the  city 
of  Romi*,  were  ntostly.  as  we  may  ga* 
ther  from  this  passage,  in  the  noisy  part 
ofthetown,  in  apartments  next  to  the 
street,  so  nnt  very  friendly  to  repo«e. 

2d5«  With  great  wealth,!  Dormitur  U 
here  used  impersonally,  Hke  trepidatur, 
1.  «r<0.  None  but  the  7icb  can  atford 
to  live  in  houses  which  are  spacious 
enuDtrh  10  have  bed'Chambers  remote 
from  the  noise  in  the  streets;  thos«>  who, 
therefore,  would  sleep  in  Rome,  inu«t  be 
at  a  great  e>  pence,  which  none  but  the 
opulent  can  nfford 

«S6.  Thence  the  tource,  j-c,]  One  great 
cause  of  the  inatady  complained  of 
(morbi,  i.  e.  vigilandi.  I.  ?5i.)  must  be 
attributed  tn  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets  and  turnings,  so  that  the  car* 
riNges  must  not  only  pa%s  very  near  the 
houM's,  bill  occaMon  treqnent  »t:>ppHges; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  there 
are  perpetual  iioi«y  disputes,  quarrels, 
and  abuse  (convicia)  among  the  drivers. « 
Rheda  signiiies  any  carriage  drawn  by 
horses,  ficc. 

fl»7.  Of  the  tUmding  feom.]   Maadr| 
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Eripiunt  somnum  Drusoi  vitulUque  msrinif* 
Si  vocat  officium,  turba  cedente  vehetur 
Dives,  et  ingenti  curret  super  ora  Libunio» 
Atque  obiter  leget,  aut  scribet,  aut  dormiet  intiu; 
Namque  &cit  somnum  clausa  lectica  fenestra. 
Ante  tamen  veniet :  nobis  properantibus  obstat 
Unda  prior,  magno  populus  premit  agmine  lumbos 
Qui  sequitur :  ferit  hie  cubito,  ferit  assere  duro 
Alter  ;  at  hie  tignum  capiti  incutit,  ille  metretam* 
Finguia  crura  luto :  planta  mox  undique  magn& 
Calcor,  et  in  digito  ciavus  mihi  militis  hseret* 

Nonne  vides  quanto  celebretur  sportula  fumo? 
Centum  convivoe;  sequitur  sua  quemque  culina} 
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pigaifiet,  Cteralljr,  a  hovel  for  cattle,  bnt, 
b^  meton.  a  company  or  team  of  honesy 
oxfiw  mvh§»  or  any  bisasta  of  burden  ; 
theM  are  here  supposed  standinc  stUJf 
and  not  able  to  go  on«  by  reason  of  meet- 
ing ethers  in  a  narrow  pass  ;  hence  the 
bickerinps,  scoldings,  and  abusive  Ian» 
goage  vhich  the  drivers  bestow  on  each 
other  for  stopping  the  way. 

S88.  Druftts.]  Some  person  remark* 
able  for  drowsiness. 

-^5ea-cafofs.]  These  are  remarkably 
sluggish  and  drowsy ;  they  will  lay  them- 
•elves  on  the  shore  to  sleep,  in  which  si- 
tuation they  are  foondi  and  thus  easily 
taken. 

Sierwunt  te  scrnno  Mtenm  m  Uuorc 
fhoc^m    Vino.  Georg.  iv.  43f . 

S39.  jT  buOnm  ovOi.]  Unibritios, 
haviug  shewn  th^  advantages  of  the 
Tich,  in  being  able  to  afford  themselves 
^uiet  repose«  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant noises  in  the  city,  which  break  the 
rest  of  the  poorer  soit,  now  proceeds  to 
observe  the  advantage  with  which  the 
opulent  can  travel  along  the  crowded 
ftreets,  whera  the  poorer  sort  are  ioo6a- 
Tenienced  beyond  measure. 

Si  vocat  offidum— if  budness,  cither 
jmblic  or  private,  calls  the  rich  man 
Ibrth,  the  crowd  makes  way  for  him  as 
be  IS  carried  akmg  In  his  litter. 

240.  Pan  sw^,  ^.]  Cnmt^Ut. 
will  run :  while  the  common  passengjers 
can  hardly  get  along  for  the  crowds  of 
people*  the  rich  man  passes  on  without 
the  least  impedlBMoC  being  exalted 
abova  the  heads  of  the  people,  m  his 
lifter,  which  is  elevated  on  the  shoulders 
of  taU  and  stoqi  libnrnian  bearers. 

The  word  on  piopeily  neaas  ftoea  Qt 


countenances ;  the  super  ora  may  denote 
his  being  carried  above  the  fiices  of  the 
crowd,  which  are  toraed  upwards  to 
look  at  him  os  he  passes^ 

-^A  huge  Zibwrinan.]  The  chainEien  at 
Home  commonly  came  from  Uhumla,  a  V 
part  of  Illy  ria,  between  Istrm  and  Daknav 
tis.  They  were  lemarkahly  tall  and  stoat* 

t41.  Read,  or  wrUe,  or  sleep.]  He  is 
carried  on  with  so  orach  ease  to  hfaaselC 
that  be  can  amuse  hiniself  with  reading* 
employ  himself  In  writing  or,  if  he  baa 
a  mind  to  take  a  nap^  has  only  to  shot 
up  the  window  of  his  litlet,  apd  be  wili 
be  soon  composed  to  sleep-  AU  thb  ha 
may  do,  obiter,  in  ffpiog  along—- En 
chemin  faisant*-eD  passant,  aa  tba 
French  aay. 

S4dL  Bm(  he  will  come  kefiir9  we]  Hi 
will  lose  no  lime  bv  all  this ;  for,  liowcMr 
he  may  employ  himself  in  his  way,  be 
will  be  s«u«  to  arrive  befova  us  foot-pai* 
sengers  at  the  plaoe  he  is  goiqg  to, 

-^Ui  hmittung}  Whatever  hoiiywa 
mar  be  in,  or  whstever  haslia  wa  wiui  Iq» 
make,  we  are  sure  to  be  obstiucted ;  the 
crowd  that  Is  before  u^  in  multitude 
and  turbulence,  like  waves,  doeea  in 
upon  us,  as  soon  as  the  great  nan,  uriiow 
th€^  made  way  for,  is  pasaed«so  that 
we  can  hardly  get  along  at  alL 

t44.  The  peopk  sske  fiUm,  fc]  Ai 
the  crowd  which  Is.  hefora  oa  stops  op 
our  way,  that  which  U  hehuid  pressec 
upon  our  backs,  so  that  we  caahaiidljr 
Stic  either  backward  or  focwaid. 

S45.  One  Hrflbi  wA  Urn  eMew.]  Tn 
jostle  us  out  of  his  way* 

945-^^  AMsAm-  with  «  ki^  jeiH.} 
Wbich  he  la  canyii^  along,  and  runs  it 
against  us.    Aswr  ^a^lfiea  a  pelc«  oc 
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Take  away  %\eep  from  Driisn%  and  from  searcalves. 

If  business  calls,  the  crowd  giving  way,  the  rich  man  will  be 

Carried  along,  and  will  pass  swiftly  above  their  fiices  with  a 

huge  Libumian,  2W 

And  in  the  way  he  will  read,  or  write,  or  sleep  within ; 
For  a  litter  with  the  window  shut  causeth  sleep. 
But  he  will  come  before  us :  us  hastening  the  crowd  before 
^Obstructs :  ^e  people  who  follow  press  the  loins  with  a  large 
Concourse :  one  strikes  with  the  elbow,  another  strikes  with  a 

large  245 

Joist,  but  another  drives  abeam  againstone^'shead,  another  a  tub. 
The  legs  thick  with  mud :  presently,  on  all  sides,  with  a  great 

foot 
Vm  trodden  on,  and  the  nail  of  a  soldier  sticks  in  my  toe* 
Do  not  you  see  wiUi  how  much  smoke  the  sportuia  is  fre^ 

quented  ? 
Jk  hundred  guests:  his  own  kitchen  follows  every  one:  250 


piece  of  wood ;  alto  the  joist  of  an  hoase; 
whidi,  from  Uie  next  word*  wa  majr  Mp« 
poae  to  6e  meoat  heroa  at  laaK  mom 
piece  of  tiaber  for  baildiog,  which, 
being  carried  along  io  the  enmd,  ibqH 
Mrike  tboae  wlio  are  not  aware  of  ir» 
and  who  itand  in  the  way. 

Sone  andentand  aaser  in  this  pkce 
to  nean  a  pole  of  •oae  litter  that  b 
pasting  along ;  achair  pole,  at  we  thoeU 
call  it. 

t46»  Drkei  a  haan,  {«.]  Another  it 
carrying  tignnoh  a  beam,  or  rafter,  or 
tone  other  large  piece  of  wood  used  in 
boilding,  which*  oeing  carried  on  the 
tbonlder.  hat  die  end  level  with  the 
heada  of  thote  it  meett  wiih  in  its  way, 
and  nost  inflict  a  levere  blow^ 

—Til  hab*]  Metreta  signifiet  a  cask 
of  a  ceruin  meateie,  which,  in  being 
esffried  throogh  the  crowd,  will  ttiike 
and  hart  ihote  who  don't  aToid  it. 

«47.  TKkk  wkh  fluid.]  Bespattered 
with  the  mire  of  the  streetti  which  is 
kicked  np  by  such  a  namber  of  people 
Bpon  each  other. 

f  4r_8.  On  ail  tides— the  nail,  ie,]  I 
can  hardly  tarn  mytelf  but  tome  heavy, 
splay-footed  fellow  tramples  opon  oiy 
foot ;  and  at  last  some  soldier's  hob-nail 
runs  into  my  toe.  The  soldiers  wore  a 
aort  of  harness  on  their  feet  and  legs, 
called  cal^  which  was  stock  foil  of 
lam  nails.    See  sat.  xyI.  84»  6. 

Such  are  the  inconveniencefl  which 


the  'common  sort  of  people  meet  with  in 
walking  the  ttreett  of  Rome. 

t49.  i^  fM(  you  tee,  fe.]  Umbiitiaii 
proceeds  to  enumerate  farther  inoonve* 
niencesand  dangen  which  attend  pet- 
tengers  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 

&me  understand  famo,  here,  in  a  fi- 
gurative sense— f.  d.  With  how  much 
buttle,  with  what  crowds  of  people,  like 
cloods  of  smoke,  is  the  sportuia  fre- 
quented ?  Others  think  it  Eludes  to  the 
smoke  of  the  chafing-dishes  of  hot  coalt 
which  were  put  under  the  Tictuals,  to 
keep  them  warm  as  they  were  carried 
ahmg  the  street:  this,  ftt>m  the  number, 
mnat  hate  been  very  offensive. 

t49.  The  $p&rtula.]  Of  this,  see  tat.  i. 
95,  note.  Bot,  from  the  eircomstancet 
which  are  tpoken  of  in  the  next  four 
Ibes  of  thit  passage,  it  should  seem,  that 
the  sportuia  mentk)ned  here  was  of  an- 
other kind  than  the  usual  poor  dole-bas- 
ket. Here  are  an  hundred  guests  in- 
vited to  partake  of  it,  and  each  has  such 
a  share  distributed  to  him  at  to  be  ttry 
considerable. 

S50.  Hii  mm  huhen  /ottMct.]  Each  of 
tlie  hundred  sharers  of  thit  sportuia  had 
a  slave,  who,  with  a  chafing-dish  of 
coals  on  bis  head,  on  which  tlie  victuals 
were  put,  toHceep  them  hot,  fdtow^ 
his  master  along  the  street  homewards : 
ao  that  the  whole  made  a  long  proces- 
non. 

Culina  denotes  a  place  where  victualt 
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Corbolo  ynx  ferret  tot  vasa  ingeiitia»  tot  im 
Impositas  capiti*  quot  recto  vertioe  portat 
Senrulas  infelix ;  et  cursu  ventilat  igoem* 
Scinduntur  tuniae  sartas :  modo  longa  corascat 
Sarraco  Teniente  abies»  atqne  altera  pinum 
Plaustra  vehunt,  nutant  alte,  populoque  ininantiirJ 
Nam  si  procubuit,  qui  saxa  Ligustica  portat 
Axis,  et  everaum  fudit  super  agmina  montem, 
Quid  superest  de  corporibus  ?  quis  membra,  qais 
lavenit  ?  obtritum  vulgi  perit  omne  cadaver 
More  animae.    Domus  interea  secara  patellas 
Jam  lavaty  et  bucca  foculum  escitat,  et  sonat  unctb 
Strigilibus,  pleno  et  componit  lintea  gutto. 
Hflsc  inter  pueros  varie  properantor ;  at  ille 
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are  cooked ;  and  u  the  tlaves  followed 
tbeir  mutert  whb  yeasels  of  fire  placed 
under  the  dishes  so  as  to  keep  them 
wariDt  and,  in  a  manner,  to  dress  ihem 
as  theT  went  along,  each  of  these  might 
he  looked  upon  as  a  moveable  or  travel- 
ling kitclien :  so  that  the  roasters  might 
•  each  be  said  to  be  followed  by  bis  own 
kitchen.  # 

f51.  Cerbtdo.}  A  remarkable  strong 
and  valiant  nan  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
TadtQS  says  of  him,  Corpore  ingens 
erat«et  supra  ezperientiam  sapientiam- 
qae  erat  validos* 

tbt.  An  \ppright  top.]  The  top  of  the 
head,  on  whidi  the  vessels  of  fire  and 
provisioi^  were  carried,  must  be  quite 
upright,  not  bending  or  stoopiog,  lest 
the  soup,  or  tauce,  wiiich  tlsey  con- 
tained, should  be  spilt  as  tliey  went 
along,  or  vessels  and  all  slide  off. 
The  tot  vasa  iogentia,  and  tot  res,  shew 
-  that  the  apartola  above  mentioned  was 
of  a  magnificent  kind,  more  like  the 
splendor  of  a  coena  recta,  a  set  and  full 
supper,  than  the  scanty  distributjon  of 
a  dole*basket. 

«d«— 3.  UnJupfy  IkiU  fia»«.]  Who 
•was  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  which 
he  was  obliged  to  carry  in  so  uneasy  a 
iiituation,  as  not  daring  to  stir  his 
head. 

i5S,  In  Tunning  ventUatfit,  f^.]  He 
blew  up,  or  fanned,  the  fire  under  the 
provisions,  by  the  current  of  air  which 
he  excited  in  hastening  on  with  his  load. 
These  processions  Umbritius  seems  to 
reckon  among  other  causes  of  the  street 
being  crowded,  and  made  disagreeable 


and  inconvenient  for  passengers.        m 

f  54.  Botck§d  ecnU  are  tans  ]  SomeVe. 
fer  this  to  the  old  botched  clothes  of  tfiese 
poor  slaves ;  but  I  should  rather  imagine, 
that  Umbrtttns  here  introduces  a  new 
etreamstanoe,  which  relates  to  the  poor 
in  general,  whose  garments  being  dd, 
and  only  h>tnging  together  by  being 
botched  and  mended,  are  rent  and  torn 
off  tliejr  liacks,  in  getting  througit  the 
crowd,  by  the  violence  of  the  press, 
wliicli  is  increased  by  the  number  of 
masters  and  servants,  who  are  hunting 
along  with  the  contents  of  the  sportola. 

— >il  long  Jtr'tree.J  Another  inconvo. 
nience  arises  from  the  passing  »f  tiro- 
ber-carriages  among  the  neople  m  the 
streets.  Sknbca,  epist.  xl.  Longo  ve- 
biculorum  ordine,  pinus  aut  abies  defe- 
rebatur  vids  intrementibus. 

— Brondisfcei.]  Corasco  signifies  to 
brandish  or  shake;  also  neot.to  be  shaken* 
to  wave  to  and  fro ;  which  nest  be  the 
case  of  a  long  stick  of  timber,  of  the 
ends  especially,  on  a  carriage.  This 
may  l>e  very  dangerous  if  approached 
too  near. 

t55.  The  imrggm  rommg*.]  Moving  on 
its  way;  sarracuro  signifies  a  waggon, 
or  wain,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  tim- 
ber. 

256.  They  nod  m  hi^J]  These  trees 
being  phiced  high  on  the  carringe^,  and 
lying  out  beyond  ibem  at  each  end, 
tremble  aloft,  and  threaten  the  dostroc- 
tion  of  the  people. 

thf.  But  if  the  agfe,  fcJ  i.  e.  If  the 
stone-carriage  has  overturned  by  tlia 
breaking  of  the  axle-tree. 
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Corbulo  could  hardly  bear  so  manj  imniense  ressels,  so  many 

things 
Put  on  his  head,  as,  with  an  upright  top,  an  unhappy  little 
Slave  carries;  and  in  running  ventilates  the  fire. — 
Botched  coats  are  torn. — Now  a  long  fir-tree  brandishes, 
The  waggon  coming,  and  a  pine  other  255 

Carts  carry,  they  nod  on  high,  and  threaten  the  people. 
But  if  the  axle,  which  carries  the  Ligustian  stones. 
Hath  fallen  down,  and  hath  pouml  forth  the  overturned 

mountain  upon  the  crowd. 
What  remains  of  their  bodies?  who  finds  members — ^who 
Bones  ?  every  carcase  of  the  vul^r,  ground  to  powder,  perishes 
In  the  manner  of  the  soul.     Meanwhile,  the  family  secure 

now  washes  261 

The  dishes,  and  raises  up  a  little  fire  i^vith  the  cheek,  and 

makes  a  sound  with  anointed 
Scrapers,  and  puts  tc^ether  the  napkins  with  a  full  cruse. 
These  things  among  tnc  servants  are  variously  hastened:  but  he 


2.V.  X^uckii  tfonet.]  Which  were 
hewn,  in  vest  muses,  in  Liguria,  from 
the  qoorries  of  the  Apennine  roountaini. 

338.  The  overturned  mounktin.'}  Hy- 
perbole, denoimg  the  immensity  of  the 
block  of  stone. 

— UpoH  ihe  croicd,]  Agmen  denotes  a 
troop  or  company;  also  a  number  of 
people  walking  together,  as  in  a  crowded 
street. 

f59.  What  remami,  ^tr.]  If  such  an 
immense  mass  shoeld,  in  its  fall,  lisht 
upon  any  of  the  people,  it  must  grind 
them  to  atoms:  no  trace  of  a  human 
body,  its  limbs,  or  bones,  could  be  found. 

961.  In  the  manner  of  the  umL] 
«.  e.  The  particles  which  composed  the 
body  could  no  more  be  found,  than 
could  the  soul  which  is  immaterial;  both 
would  seem  to  have  vanished  away,  and 
disappeared  together. 

—  MeanwhUe.]  Interea  —  g.  d. 
While  the  slave  is  fcooe  to  bring  home 
the  provisions,  and  is  crashed  to  pit*4x; 
by  the  fall  of  a  stone  •carriage,  in  his 
w«y.  See  1. 5?6^*,  5. 

— Thejamity.]  ITie  servants  of  the  fa- 
mily (comp.  I.  964')  safe  at  home,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happened, 
set  about  preparing  for  supper. 

S62.  The  disht$!]  Patella  signifies  any 
sort  of  dish  to  hold  meat.  One  washes 
and  prepares  the  dishes  which  are  to 
hold  the  meat  when  it  arrives. 

vol..  I. 


-^jRaiMt  tip  a  little  fire,  ^.]  Another* 
in  order  to  prepare  the  fire  for  warming 
the  water  for  bathing  before  supper, 
blows  )t  with  his  mouth.  Hence  it  is 
said,  bnccft  foculum  ezcitat;  alluding 
to  the  distention  of  the  cheeks  in  the  act 
of  blowing. 

f  63 — 3*  With  anointed  scrapers.]  Stri- 
gil  denotes  an  instrument  for  scraping 
the  body  after  bathinjr ;  it  had  some  oil 
pot  on  it,  to  make  it  slide  with  less  fric- 
tion over  the  »kiu.  Scrapers  were  made 
of  gold,  rilver,  iron,  or  the  like,  which, 
when  gathered  up,  or  thrown  down 
together,  made  a  clattering  sound. 

26S»  Putt  together  the  mpfdns*]  Un- 
tea — linen  napkins,  or  towels,  made  use 
of  to  dry  the  body  after  bathing:  these 
he  folds  and  lays  in  order. 

— A  JuU  ertise.]  Gult«»— a  sort  of  oif- 
cmet,  with  a  long  and  narrow  neck, 
which  poureil  the  oil,  drop  by  drop,  on 
the  body  after  bathing,  and  then  it  was 
mbbed  iill  over  it. 

264.  These  ^ngt  among  the  servants,  4<r.  ] 
Each  servant,  in  bis  department,  made 
all  the  haste  he  CQuld,  to  get  things  ready 
again s\  tlie  sapppr  should  arrive. 

— But  heJ]  Ulte— i.  e»  'fhe  servulus 
infelix,  (which  we  read  of,  t  f  53.)  in,  hiA 
way  home  with  his  load  of  provisions,  i^ 
killed  by  the  full  of  a  block  of  stone 
upon  him. 
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Jam  sedct  in  ripd,  tctruamiiie  aovitjus  iiorret 
Porthmea ;  nee  sperat  ccehosi  gurgitis  alnum 
In&ltx,  nee  habet  (|iiein  porrigat  ore  trientem. 

Rcspice  nunc  alia,  ac  diveii^  pericula  noctis : 
Quod  spatium  tectis  sublimibus,  unde  eerebnim 
Testa  ferit,  quoties  rimosa  et  curta  fenestris 
Vasa  cadnnt,  quanto  percussum  pondere  signentf 
Et  Iiedant  silicem :  possis  ignavus  haberi, 
Et  subiti  caSClinproridns^  ad  ccenam  si 
Intestatus  eas;  adeo  tot  fata,  quot  ilia 
Nocte  patent  yigiles,  te  praetereunte,  fenestrs^. 
Ergo  qptes,  voturoque  (eras  miserabile  tecuin, 
Ut  sint  contentae  patulas  effunderc  pelv^. 

Ebrius,  ac  petulans,  qui  nuUuin  forle  ccciditi 
Dat  poraasy  nbctem  patitur  lugentis  amicum 
Pelidas;  cubat  in  faeiem,  mox  deinde  supinus: 
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S65;  Sftf  on  ike  hank,']  Of  the  riTer 
Siyx.  By  this  account  of  tlie  deceased, 
ii  is  Terr  ^tnt  that  Javcnal  was  no  £pi- 
curean,  belieTug  the  soal  to  perish  with 
the  hody,  which  some  have  wrongly  in- 
ferred, frooi  what  he  says,  1.  9261.  more 
»niin»*  Comp.  sat.  u.  1*.  149—59. 

«-il  nm-ice.J  Just  newly  arrived*  and 
now  first  behulding  soch  a  scene. 

S6.V-ti.  The  Hack  ferryman]  Forth- 
niea — from  Gr.  rsfS/asr,  a  ferryman* 
one  wlie  ferries  people  over  the  water. 
CbaroQ,  the  fahled  ferryman  of  hell*  is 
here  meant. 

t€6*  Nor  doei  he  hope  far  the  boat,  ic] 
AInus  properly  signifies  an  aider-tree ; 
hot  as  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  used  in 
making  boatij  it  therefore,  by  met.  ag- 
nifies  •  boat. 

As  the  poor  deceased  had  died  a  vio- 
lent  deetb*  and  4acb  a  one  as  dissipated 
all  tbc  parts  of  bis  body,  so  09  that  they 
could  not  be.  collected  for  burial*  he 
Gooid  not  .MS^  over  tbe  river  Styx*  but 
must  reraani  OQ  its  banks  an  hundred 
years,  which  was  held  to  be  the  case  of 
all  onburied  bodies.  See  Vino.  Am.  vi. 
S3»---ir9.  365,  is.  and  YIoR.  lib.  i.  ode 
xsviif.  35*  0.  This  situation  was 
reckoned  to  be  very  uobappy. 

^.  Nor,  hrtUt  he  a/aitfttn^'<S>c.]  the 
triens  na$  a  very  ^ni^  piece  ui  money, 
ihe  third  part  of  the  as,  which  wiis 
4tout  1  hree  farthings  of  our  money.  -It 
vd%  a  custom  among  ilie  Greeks  to  pat 
■«  pirve  of  money  into  the  mouth  of  a 


dead  person,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
given  to  Charrm,  as  his  fare,  for  the 
passage  in  his  boat  over  tbe  rrver  Styx. 
This  unhappy  roan,  being  killed  in  tbe 
manner  he  w^,  could  not  hav^  this  doae 
for  him. 

Though  Juvejial  certainty  believed  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
(see  sat.  ii.  I.  153.)  yet  he  certainly 
means  here,  as  he  docs  elsewhere,  to  ri- 
dicule the  idle  aod  foolish  superstitions, 
which  the  Romans  had  adopted  from 
the  Greek%  upon  those  subjects,  as  well 
as  on  many  others  relative  to  their  re- 
ceived mythology. 

^68.  Now  consider,  ^]  Urobritios 
stilt  pursues  his  discourse,  aiid  adds  fresh 
reasons  for  his  departure  from  Rome : 
which,  like  the  former  ahead v  given, 
arise  from  the  dangers  which  the  inha- 
bitants, the  poorer  sort  especially,  are 
exposed  to,  in  walkiog  the  streets  by 
night.  These  he  sets  ibrth  with  roach 
humour^ 

—  Other,  and  dijferent  daagert.]  Be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  1.  196—* 
202- 

969.  What  tpace  from  hi^rocfi.]  How  ' 
high  the  houses  are,  and,  consequently, 
what  a  long  way  any  thing  has  to  fell* 
from  the  upper  windows  into  tbe  street, 
upon  people's  beads  that  are  passing  by  ; 
and  therefore  must  come  with  the  greater 
force;  insomuch  that  pieces  of  broken 
earthen  ware,  coming  from  such  a  heighl, 
make  a  mark  in  tbe  flint  pavement  be- 
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Now  flits  on  the  hmkf  ahij  a  novice,  dretids  th6  black      265 
Ferryman ;  nor  docs  he  liop6  for  the  boat  of  the  niuddjr  gulph. 
Wretch  [tfcttt  h^  i»]-^nor  hath  he  iv^i'thxng  which  he  caa 
reach  forth  from  his  month. 

Now  consider  other,  and  difierent  danger?  of  th6  night: 
What  space  front  high  toofsy  from  whence  the  brain 
A  potsherd  strikes,  as  often  as  from  the  windows  cradted 
and  broken  270 

Vessels  fell,  with  what  weight  they  mark  and  wound 
The  stricken  flint :  you  may  be  accounted  idle. 
And  improvident  of  sadden  accident,  ifjto  supper 
You  go  intestate ;  there  are  as  many  fates  as,  in  that        274 
Ni^^ty  there  are  watchful  windows  open,  while  you  pass  by, 
Ther^re  you  should  desire,  and  carry  with  you  a  miserable 

wish, 
That  they  may  be  content  to  pour  forth  broad  basons. 

One  drunken  and  petulant,  who  haply  hath  killed  nobody. 
Is  punished;  suflfers  the  night  of  Pelides  mourning  279 

His  friend ;  he  lies  on  his  race,  theb  presently  on  his  back : 


low^tinl.  of  ooancb  aunt  datb  out  the 
brainmf  the  i|Bfi>rtiioate  pMsenger  on 
whose  Seed  tbejr  may  happeu  to  al%ht« 

S73.  Jdk.1  LuwTiM-^iiidolcot-- nc- 
flligpiit  of  joQT  ^Mrs*  f.  d.  A  nsti  who 
goes  out  to  supper,  and  who  hei  to  walk 
home  ibroogh  the  itieets  at  night,  vmy 
be  reckoned  rtrj  indoleot,  aad  careieu 
of  hit  a^irc,  as  weH  as  ver^  improvi- 
dent, if  he  does  not  make  his  will  before 
he  sets  out* 

S74«  Js  moRsyJblei.]  As  many  chanoet 
of  Wng  knoeked  oo  the  liead,  as  there 
are  open  windows,  and  people  wlitching 
to  throw  down  their  broken  crockery 
into  the  street,  as  joh  pass  along* 

As  the  best  thing  which' yon  can  expect, 
that  the  people  at  the  windows  would 
oootimt  themselves  with  emptying  the 
nastiaesir  which  b  m  their  pou  upon 
yoD,  and  nut  throw  down  the  pots  them- 
selves 

Pelvis  b  a  large  bason,  or  vessel* 
wherrin  thry  washed  their  liDrt,  or  put  to 
mere  6lifty  uses. 

^8.  Oae  dnmbn,  fc.]  Umbritius, 
among  the  nightly  dangers  of  Bomct 
reoooDts  that  whkS  arises  from  meeting 
dnrnkeo  rakes  in  their  c^ps. 

m^Drwdcen  midr  pttuUmL]  We  mi^ 


Imnglo^  hhn  ia  his  mg  fto*  mmt  ta- 
vern, very  much  in  faooor,  aad  very 
saucy  and  anantbome.  Doping  to  pick 
a  quarrel,  timt  be  may  bane  the  plea- 
sure of  beatbg  somebody  befbte  be  gets 
home ;  to  foil  of  tbb  b  a  pmdsbmcfit  to 
Urn, 

S79.  Tk€  mght  «f  Pettles.]  The  jmet 
homonronsly  compaies  the  un^easmesa 
of  one  of  these  voung  follows,  on  missing 
a  quarrel,  to  the  disquiet  of  AcbiUes 
(the  son  of  Pdeos)  on  the  foss  of  bit 
friend  Patroelos;  and  alawet  translates 
the  deseription  which  Homer  gives  oC 
that  hero's  restlessness  on  the  occasion* 

n.  a.i.  i<^i]« 

X§nT  mtfn 
*TitT$t,  wXXfVf  Si'  sr^^iiMir* 

JVimc    l/oUri   ineumhenst  derum   foU 

paulo  tupimtt 
Carport,  mate  fnmm. 
So  the  poet  describes    thb  rake>hellv 

ah,  as  tossing  and  tnmblintf  In  bis 
irst  on  bis  face,  then  on  ns  back 
(s'upinns)— thus  endeavouring  to  aanise^ 
tbe  resilettness  of  hb  mind,  under  the 
disappoiiiiment  of  having  met  with  nee 
body  to^  qusrrel  with  imd  beat— thus 
wearying  himself,  as  it  were,  into  tlee^*  • 
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Ergo  non  aliter  poterit  donnire;  Quibusdam 
SoMNUM  RixA  facit:  sed  quamvis  improbuft  annts, 
Atque  mero  fcrvenst  cavet  huDc«  quem  coccina  lasnn 
Vitari  jubet,  et  comitum  longissimus  ordo; 
MuItuiD  pneferea  flamfnaruni,  atque  snea  lampas^ 
Me  quem  Luna  solet  deducere^  vel  breve  lumen 
Candel^,  cujus  dispense  et  tempero  filum, 
Cpntemnit :  miserae  cognosce  prooemia  rixap, 
Si  rixa  est,  «bi  tu  pulsas  ego  vapulo  tantum, 
Stat  contra,  stariqueji|bet;  parere  nccesse  est; 
Nam  quid  agas,  cum  te  furiosus  cogat,  et  idem 
Fprtior?  undevcnis?  exclamat:  cujus  aceto, 
Cujus  conche  tumes?  quis  tecum  sectile  porrum 
Sutor,  et  elixi  vervecis  labra  comedit  ? 
Nil  mihi  rcspondes  ?  aut  die,  aut  accipe  calcem : 
Ede  ubi  consistas :  in  qua  te  qusro  proseucha  ? 
Dicere  si  teiites  aliquid,  tacitusve  reoedas, 
Tantundeni  est :  feriunt  pnritcr :  vadimonia  deinde 
Irati  faciunt*     Libertas  pauperis  ha^c  est : 
Pulsatus  rogat,  et  pugnis  concisus  adorat, 
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Ml— 1.  Tp  wmt  «  fucnvf,  4«.]  Thin 
remindt  one  of  Prov.  W.  1<^  "  For 
"  tbev  ((he  wicked  and  evil  men,  ver. 
"  14.)  sleep  not,  eioept  t^ey  have  done 
**  miichief,  end  tbeir  sleep  U  taken  away 
**<  onlcM  they  caoiie  lome  to  (all." 

S82.  WiAed  from  years.]  Improbva 
«fco  signiiief  fewd,  rash,  violent,  pre- 
samptooQs.^-Tlioiigh  be  be  all  these, 
oyring  to  bis  yooog  time  of  life,  and 
heated  also  with  liquor,  yet  be  takes 
care  whom  be  assaolts. 

SB3.  A  tcmrkt  cUmk.]  Insleail  of  at- 
tacking*  be  will  avuid  any  rich  man  or 
noble,  whom  he  foil  well  knows  from 
his  dress,  as  well  as  from  the  naraber  of 
ligbU  and  aUen4«nts  ^bicb  asconpany 
him. 

Tlie  lena  was  a  port  of  cloak  osttaily 
worn  by  solUirrs  :  but  only  the  rich  and 
noble  could  affbrd  to  wear  those  which 
were  dyf<l  in  scarlet.  Coccus  signifies 
the  shrub  which  produced  the  scarlet 
gfain,  aoid  coccinus  Implies  what  was 
dyed  wYth  it  of  a  scarlet  colour. 

285.  Brmen  Ump.}  This  sort  of  lamp 
was  made  of  Corinihian  brass:  it  was 
very  expenyive,  and  could  only  fall  to 
the  share  of  the  opelent. 

t86.  Me  whom  the  num.  4pc.]  Who 
w4k  by  moon-lightf  or,  at  most,  witji  a 


poor,  solttiiry,  short  candle,  which  I 
snuff  with  my  (ngers-— such  a  ope  Im^ 
holds  in  the  ufmosf  contempt. 

f98.  Knmo  the  jntiudn,  if^J]  Attend 
a  little,  and  hear  what  the  preludtfs  are 
of  one  of  these  quarrels,  if  that  can  pro- 
perly be  called  a  quarrel,  where  the 
beating  is  by  the  assailant  cmly. 

Rixa  signifies  a  boffetinc,  nnd  fight- 
ing, which  last  seems  to  be  the  best 
sense  in  this  place»  i>ir.  if  that  can  be 
called  fighting,  where  the  battle  is  all 
on  one  ^e. 

29().  Be  tumdi  oppotiteJ]  Directly  in 
your  way,  to  hinder  your  passing — and 
orders  you  te  stop. 

291 .  Whot  em  you  do,  4c.]  Yon  most 
submit,  there's  no  making  ony  resist- 
ance  ;  you  are  no  match  for  such  a  fu- 
rious man. 

t92.  With  whete  vinegttr,  ^c."]  Then 
he  begins  his  taunts,  in  hopes  to  pick  a 
quarrel.  llVhere  have  you  been?  with 
whose  sour  wine  have  you  been  filling 
yourself? 

S9S.  If^it*  whoee  hem,  ^.]  Conchis 
means  a  liean  in  the  shell,  and  thus 
hoiled'-^a  common  food  among  the  lower 
sort  of  people,  and  very  filling,  which 
IS  implied  by  ^nmes.* 

, What  evMr*]  He  now  falls  foul 
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For  otherwise  he  CQuld  not  sleep :  To  j8om£ 
A  gUARREL  CAUSES  SLEEP :  but  tho*  wickeil  from  years 
And  heated  with  wine,  he  is  aware  of  him  whom  a  scarlet  cloak 
Commands  to  avoid,  and  a  very  long  train  of  attendants^ 
Besides  a  great  number  of  lights,  and  a  brazen  lamp.        285. 
Me  whom  the  moon  is  wont  to  attend,  or  the  short  light 
Of  a  candle,  the  wick  of  which  I  di$(X>se  and  regulate. 
He  despises :  know  tlie  preludes  of  a  wretched  quarrel. 
If  it  be  a  quarrel  where  you  strike  and  I  only  am  beaten. 
He  stands  opposite,  and  bids  you  stand ;  it  is  necessary  to 

obey ;  290 

For  what  can  vou  do,  when  a  madman  compels,  and  he 
The  stronger  r  "  Whence  come  you,"  he  exclaims,  "  with 

"  whose  vinegar, 
**  With  whose  bean,  swell  you  ?  What  cobler  with  yoa 
<^  Sliced  leek,  and  a  boiled  sheep's  head,  Imth  eaten  ?        i294 
**  Do  you  answer  me  nothing  ?— either  tell,,  or  take  a  kick : 
<<  Tell  where  you  abide — in  what  begging-place  shall  I  seek 

«you?'— 
If  you  should  attempt  to  say  any  thing,  or  retire  silent, 
It  amounts  to  the  same :  they  equally  strike:  then,  angry,  they 
Bind  you  over.     Tliis  is  the  liberty  of  a  poor  man. 
Beaten  he  asks,  bruised  witli  fists  be  entreats,  300 


of  yoor  ^mpatiy.  M  well  as  yovr  enter- 
tain raeirt. 

1t94.  Sliced  leekJ]  Sectiiw  dgniSefl  any 
thing  tliat  is  or  «my  be  easily  cat  ason- 
der.    But  tee  «u.  xiv.  I.  tS3.  note. 

—  A  boiled  thttjfi  head,]  Verrex 
particulariy  sigoiSes  a  weilMr  sheep. 
Labra,  the  lips*  pat  here,  by  synec*  for 
all  tlie  flesh  aboot  the  jaws. 

t93.  A  kkH]  Calx  properly  signifies 
the  faeel-^but  by  metoni  a  spam  or 
kick  with  the  heel. 

996,  Wkert  do  you  uMe,']  Consisto 
signifies  to  abide»  stay,  or  keep  in  one 
place— here  I  suppose  it  to  allude  to 
taking  a  oonstmnt  stand*  as  beggars  do, 
in  order  to  beg :  as  if  the  assailant,  io 
order  to  prov(&e  tbe  man  more,  whom 
he  is  wanting  to  ooarrel  with,  meant  to 
treat  him  as  insolently  as  possible,  and 
should  sav,  *'  Pray  let  roe  know  where 
**  yoa  taM  your  stand  for  besging?" 
This  idea  seems  countenanced  by  the 
rest  of  the  line. 

In  vdut  beg^mg'pUKe,  4;e.']  Pros. 

eacha  properly  Mguifies  a  place  of 
prayer,  (from  the  Or.  ssffriaj^^irSM.)  in 
|he  porcl^9  pf  whjch  beggait  tued  to 


take  their  stand.  Hence  by  met.  a 
place  where  beggars  stand  to  ask  alms 
of  them  who  pass  by. 

298.  They  equuUy  Orike,']  After  haTing 
said  every  thing  to  insult  and  provoke 
yon,  in  hopes  of  your  giving  the  first 
blow,  yon  get  nothing  bv  not  answering; 
for  their  determination  is  to  beat  you  ; 
therefbre«ither  way,  whether  you  answer, 
or  whether  you  are  silent,  the  event  will 
be  just  the  same — it  will  be  all  one. 

Then  angry,  ^]  Tlien,  in  a  vio. 

lent  passion,  as  if  they  had  been  beaten 
by  you,  instead  of  your  being  beaten 
by  them— away  they  go,  swear  the 
peace  against  you,  and  make  you  give 
bail,  as  the  aggressor,  for  the  assault. 

t99.  Thii  ts  the  liberty,  fc,]  So  that, 
after  our  boasted  freedom,  a  poor  man 
at  Rome  is  in  a  fine  situation — all  the 
liberty  which  be  has  is,  to  ask,  if  beaten, 
and  to  supplicate  earnestly,  if  bruised 
nomercifoliy  with  fisty-cuffs,  that  he 
may  return  home,  Atiin  the  place  where 
he  was  so  used,  without  having  all  bis 
teeth  beat  out  of  his  head-- and  perhaps 
he  Is  to  be  prosecuted,  and  ruined  at 
law,  M  tile  aggressor. 
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Ut  liceat  paucis  coin  dentffiras  inde  reverti. 

Nee  tamen  hoc  tatttum  metuas :  nam  qui  spoliet  te 
Non  deerit).  daosis  domibiK,  postquam  omnb  nbiqiie 
Fixa  catiBitatae  siluit  compago  taberne* 
Infiirdum  et  ferro  subitus  graesator  agit  rem. 
Annate  quoties  tutie  custode  tcnentur 
£t  Pontina  palus,  ct  Oallinaria  pinus. 
Sic  ind^  hue  omnes  tanquam  ad  vivaria  corriiQt 

Qua  fornace  graves,  qua  uon  incude  catense? 
Maximus  in  vinclis  fern  modQ6»  ut  tiiaeas,  ne 
Vomer  deficiat,  ne  marne  et  sarcula  desint* 
Felices^  proavorum  atavos,  felicia  dicas 
S^Ul%  qaae  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribunis 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  caroere  Romara. 

liis  alias  poteram,  et  plures  sabnectere  causas : 
Sad  jumenta  vocant,  et  sol  inclinat;  eundutii  est  ( 
Nam  miht  commota  jamdudum  mulio  virga 
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sot.  Ytt  ndtker,  ^c.}  Umbridui,  u 
snother  reason  for  Moring  from  Rome, 
dficribes  the  perib  which  the  lohtbit* 
aniU  are  in  ftom  bouie  and  street-tob- 
|ien. 

^  50^  The  heuu$  being  tkut  up,]  The 
cSrcumttance  mentioned  here,  and  in  the 
next  lines  mark  what  he  says  to  belong 
to  the  alia  et  dit ersa  pericula  noctis,  C 
26B. 

:^04.  The  chined  thtf.]  Tabema  has 
roitiy  significations ;  it  denotes  any 
hohsc  made  of  boards»  a  tradesman's 
shbp,  or  warehouse ;  also  an  inn  or 
tatem.  By  the  preceding  domibus  he 
mdanJs  private  houses.  Here,therefftre, 
we*  may  understand  tabem»  to  denote 
the  shops  and  taverns,  which  last  were 
probably  kept  open  longer  than  private 
nooses  or  shops;  yet  even  these  are 
ioj^posed  to  be  fastened  up»  and  all 
sticint  and  quiet  withiUk  -  This  marks  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  wbta  the  horrid 
boi^Uir  is  liwake  and  abroad,  and  when 
tbens  ii  not  wanting  a  robber  to  destroy 
thtf  security  of  thin  sleeping  inhabitants* 

Compago' ^enilies  a  jotnine.  or  da- 
mtK  M  ofplaw,  or  boards,  with  which 
tlie^bemsR  were  boilt--^fijEa  oompago  de- 
aoCtes  the  fixed  and  firm  manner  in  which 
they  were  compacted  or  fastened  toge- 
ther—laductA'  etiam  per  singnlot  asseres 
giaodt  catinft— Vet.  Schoi.--^'  wiUi  a 
**  gf^t  cliain  introdnced  through  cve^ 
^ plank*— in  order  to  keep  therafiooa 


being  torn  asunder,  and  thus  the  build* 
ina  broken  open  by  ipbhers. 

The  irerd  Mioil,  here,  sfiews  that  the 
building  is  put  for  the  inhabitanU  within* 
Meton.  The  nuise  and  hurry  of  the 
day  was  over,  and  they  were  all  retirecl 
to  rest. 

aOSk  The  svdrfCM  footpad.]  Oratsator 
means  an  assailant  of  any  kind,  aueh  aa 
highwaymen;  footpads*  Ace.  One  of 
these  may  leap  un  a  sudden  from  his 
lurking-pliice  upon  you-,  and  do  Toar 
business  by  stabbing  you.  Or  perhaps 
the  poet  may  here  allude  to  wliat  ii  very 
common  in  Italy  at  ibis  day,  nanmhr 
assassins,  who  siiddeiily  attack  and  stab 
people  in  the  streets  laie  at  nigbt. 

3HYf.  PmUmam  wanhA  Stmbo  de* 
scribes  Ibis  as  in  Camp«Hm»  a  champain 
country  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples;  and  Suet,  says,  that  Jnlins 
Cieaar  had  dfrtermined  to  dry  np  this 
marsh;  it  wua  a'  noted  harbour  for 
thieves*  / 

— GaUMarian   phte^l   «.«.  Wood,  byV 
tyneob    This  Was  sitnatod  near  the  bay 
of  Carom,  and  was  aaotber  reoeptade  of 
robberap 

When  these  places  were  so  infested 
with  thieves,  as  to  make  the  envitons 
dangtrobs  for  the  inhabitants,  as  wdl  as 
for  traitellen,  a  gnaid  was  sent  there  to 
protect  them,  and  to  apprehend  the  'of* 
fenders;  when  tins  waa  the  cMe,the 
rogMea  flei|  t^Romei  where  they  tbonght 
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That  he  may  returp  thence  with  a  few  of  his  teeth. 

Yet  neither  n^ay  you  fear  this  only :  for  one  who  will  rob 

you  will  not 
Be  wanting,' die  houses  being  shut  up,  after,  every  where,  every 
Fixed  &stening  of  the  chained  shop  hath  been  silent : 
And  sometimes  the  sudden  footpad  with  a  sword  does  your 

business,  305 

As  often  as,  with  an  armed  guard,  are  kept  safe 
Both  the  Pootinian  marsh,  and  the  Galiinarian  pine; 
Thus  from  dience  hither  all  run  as  to  vivaries. 

In  what  fiimace,  on  what  anvil  are  not  heavy  chains  ? 
The  greatest  quantity  of  iron  (is  used)  in  fetters,  so  that  you 

may  fear,  lest  '  810 

The  ploughshare  may  &il,  lest  hoes  and  spades  may  be  wanting. 
You  may  call  our  great-grandfathers  happy,  happy 
Tile  ages,  which  formerly,,  under  kings  and  tribunes, 
Saw  Rome  content  with  one  prison, 

To  these  I  could  subjoin  other  and  more  causes^  315 

But  my  c4itle  call,  and  the  sun  inclines,  I  must  f^ : 
For  long  since  the  muleteer,  with  his  shaken  whip. 


themselvet    tecufe;   and    then    these 
plaon  were  rendered  tale. 

308.  As  to  vhmk$Ji  Vivaria  are  plaoet 
wliere  wild  creatam  live,  and  are  pro- 
tecittd.  at  deer  in  a  park*  Ihh  in  a  stew* 
pond,  &C.  The  poet  hwj  nean  here^ 
that  thej  are  not  eoly  protected  in 
Koow»hat  cvOj  find  tnbMstence,  Rke 
creaturet  in  vlnuiet.  See  nt.  iv.  1. 
51. 

What  Rone  wat  to  the  thieven  when 
driven  ovt  of  their  hirkinf  pbcei  hi  the 
ooantry,  that  London  it  to  the  thieves  of 
oar  tiiiie.  This  BWt  be  the  .case  of  all 
great  cities 

J09.  /«  «Aa(  Jkrmee^  ^e.]  In  this, 
and  the  two  ibilowfaig  Unee,  the  poet,  in 
a  very  banwoiout  hyperhole*  dcseribei 
the  nnndien  of  thieves  to  be  so  ereat* 
and  to  threaten  soeh  a  oonsoaptMn  of 
iron  in  Baking  fetteia  for  them,  as  to 
leave  some  appreheasions  of  there  beuig 
none  leA  to  mnkts  ptoughsliares,  and 
other  inpleaMats  of  bosbaadry. 

511  Ow  giWijigiiBwyiifibtii,^]  t.  e. 
Oor  ancestors  of  old  tiioc— proavorum 
atavos— old  grandsiresi  or  ancestors  in* 
drfinitelv. 

315.  A'ti^  and  Irihuiei.]  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  liingSv  inbvnes,  with 


consnlar  antliority,  governed  the  re- 
poblie, 

514.  WHk  one  pn'ssa.]  Which  was 
boilt  In  the  forom,  or  market-pUce,  at 
tUnuf,  by  Ancns  Martios»  the  foarth 
king.  Robberies*  and  the  other  offences 
,  above  mentioned,  were  then  so  rare, 
that  this  one  gaol  wis  suiScient  to  con- 
tain all  the  o&nders. 

51  A.  And  mart  confct.]  L  e.  For  my 
leaving  Rome. 

516.  My  eaUk  eaU.]  Saromon  me 
away.  It  is  to  be  sopposed,  that  the 
carriage,  as  soon  as  th«  loading  was  fi« 
nished,  (see  I*  10.)  had  set  forward, 
had  overtaken  Urobritios,  and  had 
been  some  time  waiting  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed* 

516.  Hie  mm  tnctiaet.]  From  the  me- 
ridian towards  its  setting* 

«•— JflctiNare  mendiem 
Sottii—     Hon.  lib.  iii.  od.  xzviii.  1.  5. 

517.  HkcrnnUteer-l  Or  driver  of  the 
mules,  which  drew  the  carriage  contain 
ing  the  goods,  (see  L  10.)  had  lon» 
since  given  a  hint,  by  the  motion  of  his 
whip,  that  it  was  titue  to  be  gone.  Thi<< 
Vmbritius,  behig  deeply  engaged  in  hi« 
discourse,  hnd  not  adverted  to  tiil  no^ . 
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Innait :  ergo  vale  nostri  memor ;  et  quoties  te 
Roma  tuo  refici  properantem  reddet  Aquino, 
Me  quoque  ad  Helvinam  Cerercm,  vestramqne  Dianmn 
CoiiTelle  a  Cumis:  Satiraruin  ego  (ni  piulet  9ias) 
Adjutor  gelidos  veniam  caligatus  Ib  agros. 


320 


518.  Mimdfitl  if  me*}  An  usual  waj  of 
takine  leave.  See  lli«ii.  lib.  iii.  ode  sirii. 

Kt  memcr  naKrt  Gohtea  vwat. 

319.  Hmlautig  t»  be  rrfredM.J  The 
pocta,  and  otkcr  ttudioaa  pertons,  were 
▼erj  detiroos  of  retiring  into  tbe  coon- 
try  from  ilie  n<ii»e  and  norry  of  Rome, 
in  order  to  be  rcfresbed  with  quiet  and 
repoie. 

Hos.  lib.  L  epist.  ztriii.  I.  104. 

Hie  putkt  r^cH  geUdM  Digetith  ri- 

See  alio  ibat  moft  beautiful   pass^% 


O  Ros,  ice.  lib.  ii.  saT.  vi.  I.  60^t. 

— F(Pttr  if^imui. J  A  town  io  the  Lnrin 
way*  fanout  for  Imving  been  ilie  birth- 
plaae  of  JuTcnal.  and  to  which,  at  times, 
be  retired. 

3199.  Uekhu  Cms.]  Hetvinan  Cere- 
rem— >HcltriBus  b  used  by  Pliny  to  de* 
note  a  aorc  of  flesh'Coloor-  Aihsw. 
SomeihiDg  perlwps  approaching  tbe  yeU  ' 
Jownh  cofeur  of  com.  Also  a  pale  red- 
colour— Hdvos.  Aiifsw.  But  we  may 
understand  Ceres  to  be  called  UeUiuus 
or  Elvinus,  which  was  near  Aqutnum. 
Near  the  Sons  Heivfams  wm  a  temple  of 
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Hath  hinted  to  me :  therefore  farewell  mindful  of  me:  and  as 

often  as 
Rome  shall  restore  you,  hastening  to  be  refreshed,  to  your 

Aquinuro, 
Me  also  to  Helvine  Ceres,  and  lOi^your  Diana,  320 

Rend  from  Cumae:  I  of  your  Satires  (unless  they  are  ashamed) 
An  helper,  will  come  armed  into  your  cold  fields* 


Ccfes,  and  alio  of  DiiiDi»  the  Testigei 
of  which  we  and  to  remiin  till  this 
dij. 

3tl.  Read  from  Omue.]  Convelle^ 
pluck  luo  away;  by  which  e»pi%uton 
Umbriiias  describes  his  great  unwillinff- 
ikess  to  be  taken  from  the  place  of  his 
leireat,  as  if  nothing  but  his  friendship 
for  JoTenal  could  force  him  (as  it  were) 
from  it. 

322.  Armed,  4«.]  Caligatos— the  ca* 
Kga  was  a  sort  of  haroess  for  the  leg, 
worn  by  soktiers,  who  hence  were  calW 


caligati.     It  is  used  here  metaphori* 

••  t,  (sayi  Umbririos,)  unless  your  Sa- 
'*  tires  should  be  ashamed  of  my  assist* 
'*  ance,  wiU  come»  armed  at  'all  points* 
'*  to  help  you  in  your  attacks  upon  the 
**  people  and  manners  of  the  times.* 
By  this  it  appears  that  Umbritius  was 
himself  a  poet. 

— Yowr  cold  Jieldt.'\  Aquinuip  was  si- 
tuated in  a  part  of  Campania  much  colder 
than  where  Cuna  stood. 


^ 
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AJLGtMENT. 
trom  the  luxury  and  prodigality  ^CrispimUf  wkom  he  lashes  s0 
seoerefyj  sat.  u  i6 — 9f  JuoefuU  takes  occasion  to  describe  & 
ridiadous  considiation,  held  by  Domitian  aoer  a  targe  twrbot  9 
which  was  too  big  to  be  contained  in  any  dish  thai  could  be 
found.  The  Foet^  with  great  wit  and  humour j  describes  the 
senators  being  summoned  in  this  exigency^  and  gioes  a  parti- 
cular  account  of  their  charaeterSi  speeches^  and  adoiee.  ^er 
long  consultation^  it  was  proposed  thai  thejl^  Aoutd  be  ad 

£CCE  itenan  Crispimis;  et  est  mihi  saspe  vocandua 

Ad  partes ;  monstrum  nulla  viitute  redemptum 

A  vitiis,  apffer,  solaque  libidine  fortis  ^ 

Delicias  viduse  tantum  aspernatur  adulter. 

Quid  refert  i^tur  quantis  jumenta  fatiget  5 

Porticibus,  quanta  nemorum  vecteCur  in  umbrl^ 

Jugera  quot  vicina  foro,  quas  emerit  aedes? 

Nemo  malus  felix;  mmime  comiptor,  et  idem 

IncestoBy  cum  quo  nnper  vittata  jacebat 

Um  1.    Anm   Crispowi.]    JuTenal  virtue  to  retcoe  him  ftom  tbe  total  do- 

mentioni  kin  before,  tat.  i.  f7.  He  was  minion  of  hii  vicei*    Redemptom  beta 

an  Smtian  by  birtb,  and  of  very  low  b  metaphorical,  and  alladei  to  the  sUte 

extraction ;  bnt  having  the  good  .fortune  of  a  miierabte  captive,  who  b  enslaved 

to  he  a  fovoQiite  of  Doroilian's,  be  came  to  a  tyrant  master,  and  bu  none  to  raa- 

to  great  riches  and  preferment,  and  lived  sum  him  from  bondage, 

in  the  ezerdse  of  all  kinds  of  vice  and  3.  Slc^]   Diseased— perhaps  foil  of 

debaocheiy.  Infirmities  from  hb  Inzunr  and  dehau- 

8.  T0  Ml  porti.]  A  metaphor,  taken  chery.    .£ger  also  simiioes  weak*  foe- 

Irom  the  players,  who,  when  they  had  hie.    Thb  sense  too  is  to  be  bore  in* 

ftol^d  the  scene  they  were  to  act,  re-  eluded,  as  opposed  to  fortb^. 


tired,  but  were  caHed  again  to  their  parts,  — And  Urvmg  in  lusl,  4^1  Vlgoi^s 

as  they  were  successively  to  enter  and  and  strong  in  the  grsdncatton  of  his 

cany  on  th^  piece.  sensuality  only. 

lltts  Juveual  calls  Crbpinus  again*  to  4.  The  aduiUrtr  dupm$,  ^}  f.    d. 

appear  in  the  parts,  or  characters,  wUch  CrUplnos.  a  common  adulterer,  sins  only 

he  has  allottea  him  in  his  Satires.  from  Uie  love  of  vice ;  be  neither  pre- 

— By  no  virtue,  fc^]  He  must  be  a  tends  interest  or  necesiitT,  like  those 

monstt^r  iodeedt  who  had  not  a  single  who  sold  their  favours  to  laadvioaa  wi- 
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ARGUMENT. 
iepieceSf  and  so  dressed:  at  last  thejf  all  came  over  to  the 
opinion  of  the  senator  Montanus^  that  it  should  be  dressed 
whole  f  and  that  a  dishy  big  enough  to  contain  it,  should  be 
made  on  purpose  Jbr  it^  The  couricil  is  then  dismissed,  and 
the  Satire  concludes ;  bat'wa  Htithout  a  most  severe  censure 
on  the  emperoy^s  injustice  and  cruelty  towards  some  qfthrbest 
and  most  worthy  t^the  fiomans^ 

Behold  again  Crispinusl  «nd  he  isjofyen  to  be  tailed  by  oi^ 

To  his  parts :  a  monster  by  no  vixt^e  redeemed 

From  vices — sick,  and  strong  io  lust  alone : 

The  adulterer  despises  only  the  charms  of  a  widow. 

What  signifies  it,  therefore,  in  ho^iir  large  porches  he  fatigues 

His  cattle  in  how  great  a  shade  of  groves  he  may  be  carried^ 

How  manv  acres  near  the  forum,  what  houses  he  may  have 

bou^t? 
No  BAD  MAN  18  HAPPY :  least  of  all  a  corrupter,  and  the  same 
Incestuous,  with  whom  there  lay,  lately,  a  fillett^ 


4owt,  in  hopes  of  being  their  heirs.  Sat. 
i.  38--49«  He  was  too  rich  for  thit^ 
h«t  yet  too  wicked  not  to  mtify  his  pat* 
slons  in  the  most  arirotnil  manner :  he 
would  not  intrigue  with  a  widow,  lest  be 
shoold  be  suspected  to  have  some  other 
Botives  than  mere  rice;  therefore  he 
despises  this,  tlioughhe  avoided  no  other 
species  of  lewdness. 

5*  In  kow  large  porcha,  j^*]  It  was  a 
part  of  the  Roman  luxury  to  buildyast 
portloos  in  their  gardens,  under  which 
tiiey  rode  in  wet  or  hot  weather,  tliat 
tiiev  might  be  sheltered  from  the  rafn« 
and  from  tlie  too  great  heat  of  the  son. 
Jumentnm  signifies  any  labouring  beast, 
either  for  carriage  or  drauglit.  Sat  ill. 
316. 

6.  Hifw  great  a  thadet  fc.}  Another 


piece  of  loinry  was  to  be  carried  in  lit. 
ters  among  the  shady  t^^  of  their 
groves,  in  sultry  weadier. 

7.  Aeret  near  ikefirvnL]  Where  land 
was  the  moat  Taloable,  as  being  in  the 
midst  of  the  dty. 

— Wmt  houitt,  ^.]  What  pmchases 
he  may  have  made  of  houses  in  tlie  same 
lacrative  situation.  Conp.  s)|t.  I.  L  103* 
and  note. 

S,  No  had  num,  fc.]  Thfa  is  one  of 
those  passages,  in  wmch  Juvenal  spealts 
more  lilce  a  Christian,  tlun  like  an  bm- 
tben.  Comp.  Is.  ML  90,  tl. 

—A  eorriipur.]  A  mfaier^  a  deban* 
cher  of  women 

9.  Ineatumii,']  Incestus^from  in  and 
castu*— in  general  is  used  to  denote  that 
ipedetof  ttU£hastity»  which  consists  in 
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Sanguine  adhuc  vivcterram  subitura  sacerdos. 
Sed  nunc  de  factis  levioribus :  et  tamen  alter    - 
Si  fecinet  idem,  caderet  sub  judice  momm. 
Nam  quod  turpe  bonis,  Titio,  Seioqne,  decebat 
Crispinum :  quid  ^as^  cum  dirn,  et  feedioir  omni 
Crimine  persona  est?  muilum  sex  millibus  emit, 
.^Ekjuantem  sane  paribus  sestertia  libris, 
Ut  perhibent,  qui  de  magnis  majora  ioquuntur^ 
Consilium  laudo  artificis,  si  mun^r^  tanto 
Praecipuam  in  tabplis  ceram  senis  abstulit  orbi. 
Est  ratio  ulterior,  magnse  si  misit  amicae, 
QuaB  vehitur  clauso  latis  specularibus  ^ntro. 


SAT.  nr. 
10 


15 


20 


d€6ling  IhoM  who  sre  near  of  kin— bat, 
in  the  best  authors,  it  sisnifie^  unchaste ; 
alio  guilty,  profane.  As  in  Hon.  lib. 
iii.  ode  ii.  t.  V9. 

— -5tfp«  Diapiter 
Ntgleetui  ineeuo  addidit  integrum. 
In  this  place  it  ntay  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  profane,  as  denoting  thai  sort  of 
uncbastity  whicli  is  mixed  with  profane- 
ness,  as  in  the  instawce  which  follows,  of 
deSUng  a  vestjal  ▼irginr 
.    9—10.  A  JiUetUd  prieHesf]  The  ves- 
tal virgins,  as  priestesses  of  VestAi  had 
Allets  bound  round  tlieir  lieads,  made  of 
ribbons,  or  the  iij^e, 

10.  With  blood  a$  yet  ^iioe.]  The  vestal 
virgins  vowed  chastity,  and  if  any  broke 
their  vow,  (hey  were  borled  alive;  by 
a  law  of  Numa  Pompiliua  their  founder. 

11.  Liquet  deed*,]  t.  e.  Such  fault* 
as,  in  comparison  with  the  preceding,  are 
trivial,  yet  justly  reprehensible,  and 
would  be  so  deemed  in  a  character  less 
ahanouned  than  that  uf  Crispinvs,  in 
whom  they  are  tn  a  manner  eclipsed  by 
greater, 

IS.  Unfder  ike  Judge,  ^.]  This  seems 
to  be  a  stroke  at  the  partia|iiv  of  Pomi- 
tian,  who  punished  Ma^imilia,  a  vestal, 
and  those  %|rhn  had  defi|ed  hcr>  ^ith  the 
Breatest  severity.  Subt*  Doinit.  ch.  vUi. 
bee  note  f .  on  )•  60. 

Crispinns  yr^  a  favonrite»  and  so  kg 
was  suffored  to  escape  punishment,  how- 
ever  much  ha  deserved  it,  as  was  the 
ii«stal  whom  he  defied,  on  tl^e  sane  ac- 


Suet.  saya,  that  PowitiBn*  particularly 
— Monun  corrtctiooca  exercult  in  vea- 
taks. 

la  Wkai  weuid  te  fasr,  ^]  So  par. 


tial  was  Domitian  to  his  favourite  CrispU 
nus,  that  what  would  be  reckoned  shame- 
ful, and  be  punished  as  a  crime,  in  good 
men,  was  esteemed  very  bcooming  in 
him. 

'-'-TUiui,  or  Seiut.]  It  does  not  appear 
who  these  were  ^  but  probably  they 
were  some  valuable  men,  who  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  emperor  for  some 
supposed  olfences.  See  this  sat«.l.  151, 
8. 

14.  What  oan  yon  do,  jcJ]  q.  d.  What 
can  one  do  with  such  a  tellow  as  Cnspi- 
nus?  what  signiftss  aaiirizvig  his  crimes, 
when  his  person  is  more  odious  and  abo- 
niinable  than  all  that  can  be  mentioned? 
What  he  is,  is  so  mncii  worse  than  what 
he  DOES,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  bow  to 
treat  him. 

This  is  a  most  severe  stroke,  and  in- 
troduces what  follows  on  the  gluttony 
and  extravh)pince  of  Crispinus, 

15.  A  mulUul  Mullus— a  sea  fish,  of 
a  red  and  purple  colour,  therefore  called 
muUus,  from  mulleus,  a  kind  of  red  pr 
purple  shoe,  worn  by  senators  and  great 
persons.  Aivsw.  1  take  this  to  be  what 
is  called  the  red  mullet,  or  multos  bar- 
batus;  by  some  rendered  bark>el  Ho- 
raee  speaks  of  this  fish  as  a  great 
4^nty  I 

hauiat  fiwme,  tritibrem 
Mnllum 

Hon.  sat.  ii.lib.  iLl  3S,  4. 
So  that  about  three  pounds  was  their 
usual  weight :  thut  it  was  a  rarity  to  fiod 
them  larger,  we   may  gather  from  his 
sayingt  I.  S6.   His  brf  ve  poodus. 

But  Crispinos  meets  with  one  that 
ife^hed  aix  pounds,  and,  rather  than 
not  poichase  it^  be  pays  for  it  tlse  enor. 
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Priestess,  about  to  go  under  groand  with  blood  as  yet  alive.  10 

But  now  concerning  lighter  deeds :  and  vet  another. 

If  he  had  done  the  same,  would  have  fidlen  under  the  judge 

of  manners: 
For  what  would  bebase  in  good  men,  in  Titius,or  Seius,  became 
Crispinus :  what  can  you  do,  since  dire,  and  fouler  than  every 
Crime,  his  person  is  ? — He  bought  a  mullet  for  six  sestertia. 
Truly  equalling  the  sestertia  to  a  like  number  of  pounds,    16 
As  they  report,  who  of  great  things  speak  greater. 
I  praise  the  device  of  the  contriver,  if,  with  so  large  a  gift, 
He  had  obtained  the  chief  wax  on  the  will  of  a  childless  old 


man. 


There  is  further  reason,  if  he  had  sent  it  to  a  great  mistress,  20 
Who  is  carried  in  a  close  litter  with  broad  windows* 


moQs  sum  of  lix  thousand  sestertii,  or 
lix  sestertia,  makiug  about  46L  17s.  6cL 
of  oar  money. 

For  ihe  manner  of  reckoning  sesterces, 
see  before,  sat.  i.  1.  106.  and  note. 

This  fish,  whatever  it  strictly  was,  was 
in  great  reouest,  as  a  dainty,  among  the 
Bomans.  Asinias  Ceier,  a  man  of  con- 
sniar  dignity  under  the  emperor  Clou- 
drus,  is  said  to  have  given  8000  numroS 
(i.  e.  eight  sestertia)  for  one.  See  Sb- 
N^c.  epist'  xcv. 

X6.  Truly  equt^g,  ^«]  That  it,  the 
namber  of  sestertia  were  exactly  equal 
to  the  number  of  pounds  which  the  fish 
weighed,  so  that  it  cost  him  a  sestertiom 
per  povnd. 

17.  Ji  tify  rtport,  ^.]  So  CrispinoaTs 
flatterers  give  out,  who,  to  excuse  his 
extravagance,  probably  represent  |he 
fish  bigger  than  it  was,  for  it  is  not  ea- 
vly  credible  that  this  sort  of  fish  ever 
gruws  so  large.  PKny  says,  that  a  mul- 
let is  not  to  be  found  that  weighs  more 
tluii  two  pounds,  ilor.  ubi  supr.  goes 
so  far  as  three  pounds — so  that  proha- 
biy  these  emhcUishers  of  Crispinus  made 
tM  fish  to  be  twice  as  big  as  it  really 
was. 

18.  /  praise  ike  device^  4^-]  If  this 
noneT  had  been  laid  out  in  buying  such 
p  rarity,  in  ortler  to  present  it  to  some 
f;)iildle8S  old  man,  and,  by  this,  Crispi- 
nus had  succeeded  hO  well  as  to  have 
become  his  chief  heir,  I  should  com- 
mend such  an  artifice,  and  say  that  the 
contriver  of  it  deserved  some  credit. 

},9.  HadobfainedlheeMrfrcaXfft-c.l  It 


was  customary  for  wills  to  consist  of  two 
parts :  the  first  named  the  primi  hxre- 
des,  or  chief  heirs,  and  was  therefore 
called  cera  prccipoa,  from  the  wax  which 
was  upon  it,  on  which  was  the  fint  seaL. 
The  other  contained  the  secundi  here* 
des,  or  lesser  heirs:  this  was  al;o  sealed 
with    wax — this   was    called    ceta    te< 


20.  There  u further  reaton,  fc.]  There 
iplght  have  been  a  reason  for  hb  extra* 
vagance,  even  beyond  the  former;  that 
is,  if  he  had  purchased  it  to  have  pre- 
sented it  to  some  rich  woman  of  quality, 
in  order  to  have  ingratiated  himself  with 
her  as  a  mistress,  or  to  induce  her  to 
leave  him  her  fortune,  or  perhaps  both. 
Corop.  sat.  iii.  It9,  30,  and  ib-  lSt~-4. 

31.  Carried  in  a  cUm  Utter.]  Animni 

{properly  signifies  a  den,  cave,  or  the 
ike— but  there  it  seems  to  be  deaciiptive 
of  the  lectica,  or  litter,  in  which  persons 
of  condition  were  carried  close  shut  op. 
-^Broad  trindom.  J  Latis  specolaribot* 
Specularis  means  any  thing  whereby  one 
may  see  the  better,  belonging  to  win- 
dows, or  spectacles.  The  specularis  la- 
pis was  a  stone,  clear  like  glass,  cut  into 
small  thin  panes,  apd  iu  old  times  used 
for  glass.   ' 

This  was  made  use  of  in  the  constroc' 
tion  of  the  IkterB,  as  glass  is  with  us  m 
our  coaches  and  sedan  chairs,  to  admit 
the  light,  and  to  k^ep  out  the  weathrr. 
a  The  larger  these  windows  werf,  the' 
more  expensive  they  most  be,  and  'the 
more  denote  the  quality  of  the  owner* 
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Nil  tale  expectes:  emitiibi:  malta  videiBlit» 
Quae  miser  et  frugi  non  fecit  Apicius :  lioc  tu 
Succinctus  patria  qaondam,  Crispine*  papyio* 
Hoc  pretium  squamaa?  potuit  fortasse  minoris 
Piscator,  quam  pisdsy  emi.     Provincia  taoti 
Vendit  agros:  sed  majores  Appulia  vendit. 

Qtiales  tunc  epulas  ipsum  glutiase  putemus 
Induperatorem,  cum  tot  sestertia,  partem 
Exiguam,  et  modicae  sumptam  de  margine  coenas 
Purpureus  magni  ructarit  scurra  pidati. 
Jam  princeps  equitum*  magna  qui  voce  solebat 
Vendere  municipes  pacta  mercede  siluros? 

Incipe  Calliope,  licet  hie  considere ;  non  eat 
Cantandum,  res  vers  agitur :  narrate  puellip 


aAT.  XV. 


?5 


SO 


35 


St.  Erpeet  w  meh  thhg,  fe.]  Tf  you 
expect  to  hear  that  something  of  the 
kind  above  mentioned  wai  a  motive  for 
what  he  did,  or  that  be  had  any  thing 
in  view,  which  could  in  the  least  excuse 
it»  TOO  will  be  roistajKcn ;  for  the  truth 
U,  he  bought  it  only  for  himself,  without 
any  other  end  or  view  than  to  gratify 
lua  own  selfishness  and  gluttony. 

f5.  Afkm.}  A  noted  epicure  and 
glntton  in  the  days  of  Nero.  He  wrote 
a  volnoie  concerning  tbe  ways  and  means 
to  provoke  appetite,  spent  a  large  estate 
on  ills  gutst  aod»  growing  poor  and  de* 
•pisedt  hanged  himself. 

The  poet  means,  that  even  Apicius, 
fatten  as  he  was.  was  yet  a  mortified 
and  frngpl  man  in  oompacisoB  of  Crispi- 

BOS. 

JhfUtCrupkmhhaUdtm^whatApiemt 
meverdid, 

S4»  FormeH^  {H  4«.]  q.  d.  Who 
wasu  when  thou  first  earnest  to  Bome»  a 
poor  %yptian,  and  hadst  not  a  rag 
about  thee  better  than  what  was  made 
of  the  flags  that  grow  about  tbe  river 
Nik.  Oftlie  papyrus*  ropes,  mats,  and, 
aooog  other  thuig^  a  sort  of  dotliiqg 


This  flag,  and  the  leaves  of  it*  were 
aqiiaUy  called  papyrus.  See  sat  i.  I.  fl6, 
7*  wbeic  Crisptnos  it  spolvn  of  much 
in  tbe  same  tenas. 

fl5«  na  prtee  tf  a  sosle.]  Squanua, 
heie,  ^  synec.  pat  for  the  fish  itself^ 
bat.  by  this  maaner  of  exprenion,  the 
poet  ibewt  bis  contempt  of  Crbpinus« 
and  means  to  make  his  extravtgince  as 
contemptible  at  be  can* 


tS,  A  parowaee,  ^jc.]  In  tome  oi  tbe 
provinces  which  bed  become  subject  to 
Rome,  one  might  poreliase  an  estate  for 
what  was  laid  out  on  this  mallet. 

t7.  But  Apidia,  fc.]  A  part  of  Italv 
near  (be  Adriatic  tfulph,  where  land,  it 
seems,  was  very  cheap,  either  from  tbe 
barrenness  and  craggy  height  of  tlia 
mountains,  or  from  the  unwholesomrpesa 
of  the  air,  and  the  wind  atabulus : 
Jifonfei  ApttUa  nfitm 
Qum  torret  aioMHt. 

Hon.  lib.  i.  sat.  ▼.  L  77. 8. 
q.  d.  The  price  of  this  fish  would  par* 
chase  an  estate  in  some  of  the  provinces ; 
but  in  Apulia  a  very  extenuve  one. 

For  Ictt  some  pTMUiccf  wlkaXr  acres  seff: 

Na^,  m  ApuUa,  ffyon  b^gain  weiL 

A  manor  voM  csst  ku  tftaa  sack  a 
meoL  DirxE. 

t8.  Th€  emperwr,  {«.]  Pomitian.^ 
q.  d.  What  most  we  suppose  to  be  done 
by  hioi,  in  order  to  procure  dainties? 
how  much  expence  must  he  be  at  to 
gratify  his  appetite,  if  Crispmus  can 
swallow  what  cost  so  many  sestertia  in 
one  dish,  and  tluit  not  a  principal  one; 
not  taken  from  tbe  middle,  but  merely 
standing  as  a  ^e-dish  at  tbe  edge  of  the 
table  ;  not  a  part  of  some  great  sopper. 
given  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  but 
of  a  common  ordinary  meal. 

SU  A  purple  In^oom,]  No  longer  clad 
with  tbe  papyrus  of  Egypt,  (see  note  on 
1. 14.)  but  decked  in  sumptuous  appa- 
rel, ornamented  with  purple.  So  sat.  i.  t7. 

CrtqHaiii,  Tyrim  humeri  rtvoeaaU  ki* 
cernos. 
Though  advanced  to  great  dtgidty,  hj 
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Ud 


Expect  no  such  thing :  he  bonght  it  for  himself:  we  see  many 

things 
Which  the  wretched  andfni^  Apiciusdid  not:  this  thou  [didst^ 
Crispinus,  former^  girt  with  your  own  country  flag. 
Is  diis  the  price  of  a  scaW  ?  perhaps,  at  less  might  25 

The  fisherman,  than  the  fish,  be  bought.    At  so  much  a  pro* 

vince 
Sdls  fields:  but  Apulia  sells  greater. 

What  dainties  then  can  we  think  the  emperor  himself 
To  have  swallowed,  when  so  many  sestertia,  a  small 
Part,  and  taken  from  the  margin  of  a  moderate  supper,      SO 
A  purple  bufflion  of  the  great  palace  belched  ? 
Now  chief  of  knights,  who  used,  with  a  loud  voice, 
To  sell  his  own  country  shads  for  hire. 

Bc^in  Calliope,  here  you  may  dwell :  yon  must  not 
Sing,  a  real  matter  is  treated:  relate  it  ye  Pierian  35 


the  fovoar  of  the  emperor,  yet  letting 
himself  down  to  the  low  serviHtj  and 
meanness  of  m  coart-jester  or  buifooo. 

Si.  BetekedJ}  The  mdigestions  md  cni- 
ditipffWhicb  are  generated  in  the  sto* 
naeht  of  those  who  feed  on  various  rich 
•nd  lascioes  dainties,  occasion  ilatu- 
lencies,  and  nauseoas  eructations.  The 
poet  here,  to  express  the  more  strongly 
hb  abhorrence  of  Crispinui^s  extrava- 
cant  glottonTf  nses  the  word  nictfcrit-— 
the  effect  lor  the  catise.  See  sat.  liL 
SSS.  note. 

S9.  Chi^  ef  hni^,']  L  e.  Chief  of 
the  equestrian  order. 

Horace  hath  a  tliought  like  this,  con* 
cemfaig  e  low-bom  slave,  who,  like  Cris* 
pious,  had  been  advanced  to  equestrian 
dignity. 

SidiUlmtfte  m  frmU  eftes 
Othoue  conttmpto  tedtL 

£pod.  iv.  1. 15,  16. 
See  before,  sat.  ili.  159.  and  note. 

St--^.  Wl»  used— ta  ieU,  ^.1  Who 
used  formerly,  in  his  flag-jacket  (u  t4.) 
to  cry  fish  about  the  streets. 

35.  Shadi,}  What  the  siiuri  were  I 
cannot  find  certainly  defined  ;  but  must 
agree  that  the?  were  a  small  and  cheap 
kind  of  fish,  taken  in  great  numbers  out 
'  of  the  river  Nile;  hence  the  poet  jeer- 
ingly  styles  them  municipes,  y.  d.  Cris- 
pinns's  own  coantrymeo.  Aiwsw. 

-—For  hire.']  Various  are  the  readings 
of  this  place  ;  as  fracta  de  merce — pacta 
de    roerce— pharia   de   meree;  but    I 


think,  with  Casaubon,  that  pacta  mer- 
cede  gives  the  easiest  and  best  sense  t 
it  still  exaggerates  the  wretclwdness  and 
poverty  of  Crisplnos  at  his  outset  in  Hfe^ 
as  it  denotes,  that  he  not  only  got  Ids  liv- 
ing by  bawling  fish  about  the  streets, 
hot  that  these  &th  were  not  his  own,  and 
that  he  sold  them  for  the  owners,  who 
bargained  with  him  to  pay  him  so  much 
for  his  pahis — ^pacta  niereede—lit.  for 
agreed  wages  or  hire. 

34.  CaiSope.^  The  mother  of  Orpheus, 
and  chief  of  the  nine  muses :  said  to  be 
the  inventress  of  heroic  verse. 

To  heighten  the  ridicule,  Juvenal 
prefoces  bis  narrative  with  a  buriesque 
uvocation  of  CalKope,  and  then  of  the 
rest  uf  the  roases. 

•— Hirre  ymt  mmf  dwelL]  A  sobject  o£ 
such  importance  requires  all  your  atten- 
tion, and  is  not  lightly  to  be  passed  over, 
therefore,  here  you  may  sit  down  with 
me. 

34—5.  iVipc  iingJJ  Not  consider  it  as 
a  matter  of  mere  invention,  and  to  be 
treated,  as  poetical  fictions  are,  with 
flights  of  fancy  :  my  theme  is  real  fact, 
therefore,  non  est  cantandnm,  it  is  not 
a  subject  for  heroic  song ;  or,  tibi  under- 
stood, you  are  not  to  sing— 

Begin  CalUope,  hut  not  to  ting  ; 

Pttiin  honest  truth  we  for  our  mbject 

bring,  Dusr. 

-  35.  Relate.']  Narrate  corresponds  with 

the  non  est  cantandum  ^  q.  d,  deliver  it 

in  simple  narrative. 
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Pierides ;  prosit  mihi  vos  dixisse  puellas. 

Cum  jam  semianimum  laceraret  Flavius  orbem 
Ultiraus,  eC  cahro  serviret  Roma  Neroni^ 
Incidit  Adriaci  spatium  admirabile  rhombi. 
Ante  domiun  Veneris,  quam  I>orica«6U8tioet  Ancon, 
Implevitque  sinus:  neque  enim  minor  haeserat  iUi8» 
Quos  operit  glacies  Maeotica,  ruptaque  tandem 
Solibus  effundit  torpentis  ad  ostia  Ponti, 
Desidia  tardos,  et  longo  frigore  pingucs. 

Destinat  hoc  monstrum  cymb®  linique  magister 
Pontifici  summo :  quis  enim  proponere  talem, 
Aut  emere  auderetr  cum  plena  et  littora  multo 
Delatore  forent:  dispersi  protinus  algae 
Inquisitores  agerent  cum  ranige  nudo; 


40 


45 


35 — 6.  Pienan  mokb.]  The  rouses 
were  called'  Pierides,  from  Pieria,  a 
district  of  lliessaly,  where  was  a  mouu- 
tain,  on  which  Jopiter»  in  tht  form  of 
a  shepherdr  was  fabled  to  have  begotten 
them  on  Mnemosyne.  See  Ov.  Met.  vh 
114. 

36.  Lee  h  mml  me,  ^.]  lift  banters 
the  poets  who  gave  the  appellations  of 
njinphs  and  puellse  to  the  muses,  as  if 

•  compliroeniing  them  on  their  youth  and 
chastity.  It  is  easily  seen  tliat  the 
whole  of  this  invocation  is  burlcAqoe. 

37,  mtm  now.]  The  poet  begins  bis 
narrative,  which  he  introduces  with  great 
sublimity,  in  this  and  the  following  line; 
thus  finely  continuing  his  irony ;  and  at 
I  he  same  time  dating  the  fact  in  such 
terms,  as  reflect  a  keen  and  due  severity 
•n  the  character  of  Domitian. 

"-The  loaf  FlntM.]  The  Flavian  fami- 
ly, as  it  was  imperial,  began  in  Vespa- 
sian, and  ended  in  Domitian,  whose 
rooivstrous  cruelties  are  here  alluded  to, 
not  only  as  affecting  the  city  of  Kome, 
but  as  felt  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire,  tearing,  as  it  were,  the 
world  10  pieces.  Semianimum,  half 
dead  under  oppression.     Meiaph. 

SB.  It  Of  m  bandage  to  btdd  Nero,}  Was 
in  bondage  and  slavery  to  the  tyrant 
l>omitian.  This  emperor  was  bald;  at 
which  he  was  so  displeased,  that  he 
would  not  suffer  bakiiiess  to  be  men- 
tioned in  his  presence.  He  was  called 
Nero,  as  all  the  had  eropemrs  were, 
from  liis  cruelty.  Servire,  implies  the 
service  which  is  paid  to  a  tyrant :  p«« 
rere,  ifaat  obedience  which  is  paid  to  • 


good  pnnc6. 

39.  There  fell,  ^c.]  Having  related' 
the  time  when,  he  now  mentions  the 

flace  where,  this  large  turbot  was  caught, 
t  was  in  tlie  Adriatic  sea,  near  the 
city  of  Anron,  which  was  built  by  ai 
people  originally  Greeks,  who  also  built 
there  a  temple  of  Venus.  This  city 
stood  on  the  shore,  at  tlie  end  of  a  bay 
which  was  formed  by  two  promontories, 
and  made  a  curve  like  that  of  the  elbow 
when  the  arm  is  bent;  hence  it  was 
called,  mytutf,  the  elbow.  The  poet,  by 
being  thus  particular,  as  if  he  were  re- 
lating an  event*  every  circumstance  of  ' 
which  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 
enhances  the  irony. 

The  Syracusans,  who  fled  to  tins  pan 
of  luly  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionyaius, 
were  originally  from  the  Dorians,  a  pea- 
pie  of  Achaia  :  hence  Ancon  is  called  • 
Dorica :  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Pice- 
num.  Ancoua  is  now  a  considerable 
city  in  Italy,  and  belongs  to  the  p»» 
pacy. 

40.  Stataint.]  Sustmet  does  not  bare^ 
mean,  that  ibis  temple  of  Venus  stood 
at  Ancon,  but  that  it  was  upheld  cud 
maintained,  in  all  its  worship,  rites,  and 
ceremonies,  by  the  inhabitants* 

41.  IfUo  a  fief.]  Sinus,  lit.  means  the 
bosom  or  bow  ot  the  net,  which  ilie  tur- 
bot was  so  large  as  rniirely  to  hll. 

— Stuck,]  Heserat,  had  entangled  it- 
self,  so  as  to  stick  fast. 

49.  The  Miotic  ice.]  Tlie  Mff  otis  was 
a  vast  lake»  which  in  the  winter  was 
froten  over,  and  which,  when  tlmwed 
in  lumner,  tliscbargpd  itself  into  the 
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Maids — let  it  avail  me  to  have  called  ye  maids-^ 

When  now  the  last  Flavius  had  torn  the  half-dead 
World,  and  Rome  was  in  bondage  to  bald  Kcro> 
There  fi^l  a  wondrous  size  of  an  Adriatic  turbot, 
iSefore  the  house  of  Venus  which  Doric  Ancon  sustains,     40 
Into  a  net  and  filled  it,  for  a  less  had  not  stuck  than  those 
Which  the  Mseotic  ice  covers,  and  at  lenffth,  broken 
By  die  sun,  pours  forth  at  the  entrance  of  the  dull  Pontic, 
Slow  by  idleness,  and,  by  Ions  cold,  fat. 

The  master  of  the  boat  and  net  destines  this  monster      45 
For  the  chirf  pontiff— for  who  to  offer  such  a  one  to  sale, 
Or  to  buy  it,  would  dare?  since  the  shores  too  with  fnany 
An  informer  might  be  full :  the  dispersed  inquisitors  of  searweed 
Would  immediately  contend  witn  the  naked  boatman. 


Cosine  fea«  bjf  the  Cimowrian  Boipho- 

Hera  ▼Mt  quantities  of  fine  fish  were 
detained  while  the  fioits  lasted,  and  ihen 
cane  with  the  flowing  waters  into  tlie 
inoath  of  the  Pontus  Eozinus*  These 
iishi  by  lying  io  a  torpid  state  during 
Uie  winiefj  grew  frt  ana  balky. 

4^  The  duU  Pontic.]  So  called  from 
the  slowness  of  its  tide*  This  night,  in 
part,  be  occasioned  by  the  vast  qaanti* 
ties  of  broken  i^e,  which  otne  down 
fron  the  lake  Bfeotis,  and  retarded  iti 
oonrse^ 

The  EuiinCi  or  t^ontic  tea,  h  some- 
times called  Pontns  only.  See  A I  NSW. 
£uxinasand  Pontas. 

4f.  Net]  linuro,  lit.  signifles  flax, 
andf  by  melon*  thread,  which  is  made 
of  flax ;  but  as  nets  are  made  of  thread, 
ir  frequently,  as  here,  signifies  a  net* 
Melon.    See  Vrno.  Georg.  il  1.  14«. 

146*  For  the  ekief  pcntifl  Domitian, 
whose  title,  as  emperor,  was  Fontifex 
Suramvs,  or  Maximus.  Some  think  that 
the  poet  alludes  to  the  gluttony  of  the 
pontiffs  in  general*  which  was  so  great 
as  to  be  proverbiaL  The  words  glutton 
and  priest  were  almost  synonymous ; 
Cteue  pontiScam,  or  the  feasts  which 
they  mside  on  public  occasions, surpassed 
all  others  in  luxury.  Hence  HoRr  lib.  ii. 
ode  siii.  ad  fin. 

Pmtyicnni  pHhre  c^rnif . 
Jovenal,  therefore,  may  be  understood 
to  have  selected  this  title  of  the  em- 
peror, by  way  of  equivocally  calling  him 
what  he  durst  not  plainly  have  expressed* 
the  chief  of  |^u;tons.    Con  p.  sat.  ii.  1. 


115.  lie  was  particnUrly  the  Pontifex 
Summus  of  the  college  at  Alba.  See 
note  on  I.  60«  ad  fin. 

The  poor  fisherman,  who  had  caught 
this  OKmstroos  fish«  knew  full  well  the 
gluttony,  as  vtell  as  the  crueUy  of  Domi- 
tian f  he  therefor^  determines  to  make 
a  present  of  it  to  the  emperor,  not  daring 
to  oflfer  it. to  sale  elsewbere,  and  know- 
ing tnat,  if  he  did«  nobody  would  dare 
to  boy  it )  fur  both  buyer  and  seller 
would  be  in  the  utmost  danger  of  Dumi- 
tian's  resentment,  at  being  disappointed 
of  such  a  rarity. 

47*  Since  tht  s/Mret,  ^]  The  reign  of 
Domitian  was  famous  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  informers,  who  sat  themselves  in 
all  places  to  get  intelligence.  Tliese 
particular  people,  who  are  mentioned 
here,  were  officially  placed  on  the  shore 
to  watch  the  landhig  of  goods,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  revenoe  was  not  de- 
frauded. They  appear  to  have  been 
like  that  species  of  revenue  officera 
amongst  as,  which  are  called  tide- 
waiters. 

48.  Inquimton  of  sea-«Decd.}  Alga  sig« 
mfies  a  sort  of  weed,  which  the  tides  cast 
up  aiMl  leave  on  the  shore.  The  poet's 
calliag  these  people  alge  inquisilores, 
denotes  their  founding  accusations  on 
the  merest  trifles,  and  thus  oppressing 
the  public  Tbey  dispeised  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  avoided. 

49.  Would  immedUnely  contend,  4>c.] 
They  would  immediately  take  advantage 
of  the  poor  fisherman's  forlorn  and  de- 
fenceless condition,  to  begin  a  dispute 
with  him  abont  the  fish;    aud  would 
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Non  dubitaturi  itigitiviitn  dioere  piscentf 
Depastumqiie  diu  vivaria  OaesMris,  inde 
Elapsum,  veCerem  ad  domimim  debate  revarli* 
Si  ^ttid  Palphario^  %i  credimas  Armillato^ 
Quicqittid  conspkniam,  pulchminque  est  eeqaote  toto, 
Kes  fiflci  e9t^  uoieunoue  natat.    Donabhur  ergo, 
Ne  peffeat.    Aim  letnifero  cedente  prottiis 
AittmiiiiO)  jam  qaaftanem  aperantSMis  ie|frisy 
Stridebat  defonnis  byem%  pnedamque  ree^tem 
Servabat :  tamen  hie  pvopenity  yelut  uivcat  Anstel-r 
Utque  laco6  saberant,  ubi^  cpianquam  diruta,  0ervat 
Igtiem  Trc^nm,  et  Vestam  eoKt  Alba  minoremy 
^Mtitit  intrahti  miralrix  tatba  pafumper  ^ 


M 


6$ 


«0 


even  have  the  impudence  to  say,  l&at, 
tbongfa  the  men  might  ti«ve  oittgbt  the 
fsh.yet  he  had  no  right  to  It— that  ft 
was  astray,  aad  ooght  to  return  to  the 
right  owner. 

51.  Long  half  fed,  ^.jVSvarittm,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  denotes  a  placs 
where  wild  beasts  or  fishes  ire  kept,  a 
park,  a  warren,  «  stew  or  fishpond.     * 

The  munstreos  absurdity  of  what  the 
poet  supposes  these  fellcws  to  advance, 
m  order  to  prove  that  this  fish  was  the 
emperor's  property,  (notwithstandhig  the 
poor  fisherman  had  caught  it  hi  the 
AdriatUr  sea,)  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  means  of  oppression,  which 
were  made  use  of  to  distress  the  people, 
and  to  wrest  their  property  from  tlMm, 
under  the  most  frivolous  and  groundless 
prefrnces,  and  at  the  same  time  uuder 
cobm  of  legal  ehum. 

53.  Patfhuriui — ArmiUatus.']  Both  men 
of  consular  dignity  ;  lawyers,  and  spies, 
and  informers,  and  so  favourites  with 
Domitian. 

Here  is  anotlier  plea  against  the  pour 
fisherman,  even  granting  that  the  for- 
mer shouhl  fail  in  the  proof;  namely, 
that  the  emperor  has,  by  his  royal 
prerogative,  and  as  pari  of  the  royal  re- 
venue, a  right  to  all  fi&h  which  are  re- 
markable in  si2C  or  Value,  wheresoever 
caught  in  ati^  part  of  the  sen ;  and  v.i 
this  turbot  came  within  that  description, 
the  emperor  must  have  it,  and  this  on 
ihe  authority  of  those  great  lawyers 
above  mentioned.  By  the  law  of  Cng- 
lund,  whale  and  sturgeon  are  ealled 
royal  fish,  because  they  belong  to  the 
king,  on  account  iif  their  excellence,  as 


part  of  hb  ordinary  revenifte,  in  c6nsi. 
iHnnlion  of  lis  pfotectiAglhe  seas  from 
pirates  and  fobbers.  See  Blacks.  Com. 
4to.  p.  f90* 

55.  Therefhrtkth^UpmatUi.}  The 
poor  fisherman,  aware  of  oil  this,  rather 
ifnn  incur  the  dafiger  of  a  prosecution 
at  the  suit  of  the  emperor.  In  which  he 
ooold  have  no  chance  hvt  to  lose  his  fine 
turbot,  and  to  be  rohied  into  the  boigani, 
makes  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  there* 
fore  wisely  determines  to  carry  It  at  a 
present  to  Domitian,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  Atba. 

56.  Lot  it  AimUL  he  loit.]  Leat  ift 
should  be  seised,  and  taken  from  him 
by  the  informers. 

The  boalman  then  ^M  a  wbe  presna 

Amt  ghe  the  /sk,  hefare   ihe  tekm 
Mce,  Dvw. 

Or,  It  stmll  be  presented,  ilid  that  im« 
mediately,  lest  it  should  grow  stale  and 
stink. 

56.  Deadly  cnitifmii,  ^.]  By  this  we 
learn,  that  the  autumn,  ki  that  part  of 
Italy,  was  veiy  oowholesoaie,  and  that* 
at  the  beginning  of  the  whiter,  qnarlaa 
agues  were  eipected  by  persons  ofo 
weakly  and  sickly  haUt  Spero  Mgili" 
fies  to  expect  either  good  or  evil,  ftif 
periphrasis  describes  the  season  hi  which 
this  matter  happened,  that  it  was  in  tba 
beginning  of  winler»  the  weather  cold, 
the  heats  of  autuBB  succeeded  by  the 
honr-frosts,  so  that  the  ish  was  in  mo 
danger  of  being  soon  corrupted. 

59.  Kfi  At  Aaifaif,fc.]  Motwtthstand* 
log  the  weather  was  so  fiivooraMe  kff 
preserving  the  fish  from  ttinlingt  the 
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Not  doubting  to  say  thai  Ae  fiab  was  a  fiij^tircv  .50 

And  l«0g  hra  fed  in  CflBMur'a  pcoids,  thence  had. 

Esc^ied,  and  ougM  to  riitur^  ;to  iu  oU  master^ 

If  we  at  all  believe  Palphittiriuai  ov  ArmiUatuS} 

Whatever  is  remarkable^  and  exceUent  in  the  whole  sea» 

Is  a  matter  of  |DeveB«e»irfierever  i^  swims* — ^Therefore  it  shall 

be  presented  55 

heat  it  ukonld  be  last*    Deadly  autumn  aras  aow  yielding  to 
Hoanrfroats,  die  lyihealthy  nov  expecting  a  quartan, 
Deformed  winter  howled,  and  iha  recent  prey 
Preserved^  yet  he  hastens  aa  if  the  south  winid  urged. 
And  as  soon  a^  they  hiid  got  to  the  lake%  where^  tbp'  4eioo» 

liflliedy  Alba  W 

Pr^Berves  ibe  Trojan  'Hre^  and  worships  the  lesser  Vesta, 
A  wondering  crowd,  for  a  whiles  opposed  him  as  he  entered  s 


poor  fifberaian  oade  ••  modi  Ikaite  to 
art  to  tW  papetoi't  piUace,  at  if  it  had 
iceo  now  toaiaer«tiiM. 

kit  coMpaoMM  the  inAmoeiy,  thejf 
tfTOold  not  Irsve  hiip. 

H0o(  it$  ike  Um,}  The  ^Ibutfan 

iaUs  :  tboM  wo  spoken  of  by  Hor.  fib. 
ir.9d.i.l.|9.S0. 

fftwrt  wwrniflrtwi  1116  Irate  ckred. 
lk»  cttT  of  Alba  was  boilt  betx^een 
tbeae  la£et  «ud  ibe  biUi.  whiob.  ^r  this 
reayoD,  were  called  CoUcf  Albaol; 
benoe  tbcte  lokea  iveni  also  called  Lacos 
Albani.  Ajba  wa9  about  ftfteen  nllei 
fion  Rome. 

TViamMa^  4*.]  TViOos  Ho. 

stifios,  kiag  of  Room^  took  away  ail  the 
traafure  and  niics  which  the  Trojans 
bad  placed  there  in  the  temple  of  Vesta; 
onljv  OQt  9(b,  superstitions  iear»  the  fire 
was  left;  bat  be  oTfrthrew  the  dty. 
See  Ant.  Un.  Hist.  vcj.  xi.  p.  310.  Alt 
tbe  temples  wece  spared.  Lit.  1. 1. 

The  A)bans.  on  their  misfortunes, 
acflc^ing  tbieir  wonbip*  were  com- 
manded, by  vaiioos  prodisi^^to  restore 
tbelt  ancient  rites,  the  chief  of  which 
was,  to  keep  perpetually  bominy  the 
▼eaal  fire  whicb  was  brought  tbeve  by 
iCoeas^  and  bis  Trojansi  as  a  latal 
( of  tbe  prrpetutty  of  the  Qoman 


iba  longa  ipras  boUt  by  Atcantns 
tbe  1011  of  iEoea^  and  called  Alba, 
A|a  ^  vbils  ipw  irhl$h  was  tovr4  oa 


t^  spot.    $ee  Vino.  4^.  |iL  390—9. 
Mn.  Tiii.  ^—8. 

Domitian  was  at  this  ¥(se  at  Alba^ 
where  he  had  Institnted  a  coHcge  of 
priests,  hence  called  Saoerdotes,  or 
rbntitem  Albani.  As  be  was  tbdc 
fonnder  and  chief,  it  might  be  onn 
reason  of  his  being  eai£d  Pontifirg 
Sommos,  I.  46.  vben  at  that  plane. 
The  occarion  of  his  being  there  at  that 
time,  may  be  gathered  mm  what  Pliny 
sfys  in  us  epist.  to  Com*  Mnnatianos. 

''Domitian  was  desirous  to  pnnlib 
"  Com.  Maximilian  a  vestal,  by  bnrying 
'*  iier  aHf  e,  she  having  been  detected  in 
^  nnchasti^ ;  be  went  to  Alba,  in  order 
^  to  convoke  his  cottage  of  priests,  and 
"  there,  in  abnie  of  his  power  as  chief, 
**  be  condemned  her  in  her  absence,  and 
*'  unbeaid.*  See  befiire,  1.  IC.  and  note. 

Snetonitts  says,  that  Domitian  went 
every  year  to  Alba,  to  celebrate  tim 
Qninquatria,  a  feast  sp  called,  because 
it  lasted  five  days,  and  was  held  in  lio. 
npnr  of  Minerva,  for  whose  service  hn 
had  also  instituted  tbe  Albanian  priests ; 
thb  might  have  occasioned  his  being  at 
Alba  at  this  time. 

01.  Thele$ierVnUul  So  stvled,wtth 
respect  to  her  temple  nt  Alba,  which 
WM  for  inforior  to  tljAC  at  Rome  buHt  ty 
Nnma. 

dt.  n^mdmagcrmML]  A  vast  number 
of  people  assembled  to  view  tlds  fine 
fiib.  insomuch  that,  for  a  little  while, 
pammper,  they  obatrncted  the  i 
in  bfa  way  to  the  pali^. 
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Ut  cessit,  facili  patuerunt  cardine  Talvie : 
Exclusi  spectant  admissa  qMonia  patres. 
Itur  ad  Atridem :  turn  Picens,  accipe^  dixit, 
Privatis  majora  focis ;  geniafis  agatar 
Ifite  dies;  propera  stomachum  laxare  sa^nis, 
Et  tua  servatum  consume  in  saecnla  rborobum : 
Ipse  capi  voluit*     Quid  apertius?  et  tamen  illi 
Sorgebant  cristse :  nihil  est,  quod  credere  de  se 
Non  possit,  cum  laudatur  Dis  aequa  potestas. 
Sed  deerat  pisci  patinae  mensura :  vocantur 
Erjgo  jn  concilium  proceres,  quos  oderat  iUes 
In  quorum  facie  misers,  magnsM|ue  sedebat 
Pidlor  amicitiee.     Primus,  clamaute  Libumoi 


65 


TO 


IB 


6S.  At  it  gave  way.]  I.  r.  Ai  the  crowd* 
having  satisfied  their  corioiitY,  retired, 
•ml  gare  way  for  him  to  paai  forward. 

— 2Tie  gatet,  f^.]  Valvv,  the  large 
iblding  doors  of  the  palace  are  thrown 
open,  and  afibrd  a  ready  sod  welcome 
eotrance  to  one  who  bruogbt  such  a  do- 
lictotts  and  acceptable  present  Comp* 
Hon.  }ib'  u  od.  XXV.  1. !},  6. 

64.  7%c  ezchided/aiftcn.]  Patres^i.  c. 
patres  cooscripti,  the  senators,  whoip 
Doroitian  bad  commanded  to  attend 
hi/n  at  Alba,  either  ont  of  state,  or  in 
order  to  form  hi^  privyrcouncil  oil  statp 
a^Jtrs. 

There  is  ai^  antiihesis  here  between 
the  adinissa  opsonia  and  the  exclusi  pa- 
tres, iiit(in2jiing,  that  the  senators  were 
shut  but  ot  the  palace,  when  the  doors 
were  thrown  open  to  the  fisherman  and 
his  turbot :  these  venerable  personages 
liad  only  the  privihege  of  looking  at  it 
as  it  was  carried  Ihro^gh  the  crowd. 

l^any  copies  read  expectant — q.  d. 
Tht  94^iiators  are  tp  wait,  while  the  busi- 
neu  of  ih^  tt|rbot  u  settled,  before  thev 
cap  be  admitted  :  l^t.  the^  await  the  ad- 
jnhted  victoais.  Seeexpectant  psed  la 
this  sense.    Vieo.  JEd,  iv»  1. 134. 

Casaubon  reads  spectant,  wl^icn  speins 
to.  give  the  most  natural  and  eafy 
sense. 

64.  Ikintia.]  Opsonium-ii.  signifies 
any  victuals  eaten  wiih  bread,  especially 
fish.  AiNSW.  Qr.  #4'*'>  propria*  ptsds. 
Hcd..  So  likewise  in  S.  S.  John  vl.  9. 
l»»  W^i«>  t^o  little  fishes.  Here  Juve- 
nal i^es  opsonia  for  the  rhombus. 

66.  Atrida.]  So  the  poet  ht?re  ha- 
^ourously  palls  Domliian,' in  allusion  ip 


AgaroenuioD,  the  son  of  Afrens,  whose 
piMe  prompted  hioi  to  be  styled  the 
commander  over  all  the  Grecian  generals. 
Thus  Domitian  affected  the  titles  of  Dux 
docum,  Princeps  piindpum,  and  evei| 
Deus. 

— The  Pieenim.']  i.  e.  The  fisherman, 
who  was  an  inhabitant  of  PIceoam. 

— ilooqpc]  Thus  begins  the  fisher- 
roan's  abject  and  fulsome  address  to  the 
emperor,  on  presenting  the  turbot. 

66.  What  ti  IM  great.]  lit.  greater 
than  private  fires.  Focus  is  properly  a 
fiff-hearth,  by  met.  fire.  Focis,  iiere. 
m^ans  the  fires  by  which  victuals  ere 
dressed,  kiiclien  fires;  and  so,  by  met. 
kitchens,  q,  d.  The  turbot  which  be  pre- 
sented tp  the  emperor  was  too  great  ah4 
valuable  to  be  dressed'  in  any  private 
kitchen. 

67.  A$  a  fuAoaL]  The  adj.  genialis 
signifies  cheerful,  merry,  festival;  so,* 
genialis  dies,  a  day  of  festivity,  a  festi- 
val ;  such  as  was  observed  on  marrnge 
or  on  ^irth-days  :  on  these  latter,  they 
held  a  yearly  feast  in  honour  of  their 
genius,  or  tutelar  deitv.  which  was  sop* 
posed  to  attend  their  hirth,  and  to  live 
and  die  with  them.  See  Pa  as.  sat  U. 
1.  S.  and  note.  Probably  the  poet  here 
Ita^ans  much  the  same  as  Horace,  lib.  ill. 
od^  avii.  by  genium  curabis,  you  shall 
indulse  yourself,  make  meriy. 

' — p^Sftn  toreteate^  fc.]  The  poet  here 
lashes  Domltian's  gluttony,  by  making 
thefisherioato  advise  him  to  unload,  ana  ^ 
set  his  stomach  pt  liberty  from  the  dain-  ' 
ties  which  it  contained,  (which  was  usu- 
ally done  by  vomits,}  in  order  to  whet 
it,  and  to  make  room  for  this  turhot.  Sa- ' 
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As  it  gave  way,  the  gates  opened  with  an  easy  hinge : 
The  excluded  &thers  behold  the  admitted  dainties. 
He  conies  to  Atrides :  then  the  Picenian  said,  **  Accept     65 
*^  What  18  too  great  for  pri^rate  kitchens :  let  this  day  be  passed 
^*  As  a  festival ;  hasten  to  release  your  stomach  from  its  cram- 

**  mings, 
'*  And  consume  a  turbot  reserved  fer  your  age: 
<<  Itself  it  would  be  taken/' — What  could  be  plainer  ?  and  yet 
His  crest  arose :  there  is  nothing  which  of  itself  it  may  not  70 
Believe,  when  a  power  equal  to  the  gods  is  praised. 
But  there  was  waiting  a  size  of  pot  for  the  fish :  therefore 
The  nobles  are  called  into  council,  whom  he  hated : 
in  the  face  of  whom  was  sitting  the  paleness  of  a  miserable 
And  great  firiend8hip.-^Fir8t,  (a  Liburnian  crying  out —    75 


gii»  lit.  means  mj  neat  wberewiih 
things  are  crammed  or  fattedt  and  is 
well  applied  here  Co  eipress  the  erope- 
ror^s  staffing  and  cramming  lilmaeir,  by 
bis  dailjr  gluttony,  like  a  beast  or  a  fowl 
that  is  pat  up  to  be  fattened. 

68.  Bnenedfor  yowr  i^ge.]  At  if  Pro* 
'videnee  bad  porposelv  formed  and  pro. 
lerved  tbblisb  ibr  the  time  of  DomU 
tiao. 

69.  ItuffU  would  be  <dl^.]  The  rtrj 
fish  itself  was  ambitious  to  be  causbt  for 
the  entertainment  and  gratification  of 
sour  Majesty. 

r^Wtuaamid  be  plmnerf]  What  flat, 
ttry  could  be  more  open,  more  palpable 
than  this  ?  says  Juvenal. 

70.  Hk  creu  arcfe,]  This  llattery» 
which  one  woald  have  thoogl^t  too  gross 
to  be  received,  yet  pleased  Domitiao,  Iw 
grew  prood  of  it — surgebant  crystss.  M^* 
tapb.  taken  from  the  appearance  .of  f 
cock  when  he  b  pleased*  and  struts  and 
sets  op  bis  comb. 

y^Thereu nothing,^.]  L  e.  When  a 
prince  can  ^lieve  himself  equal  in  power 
to  the  gods,  (which  was  the  case  witji 
]>omiiiaii«)  no  Sattery  can  be  too  gross, 
folsoine*  or  palpatile  to  be  received ;  he 
will  believe  eveiy  thing  that  can  be  sai(| . 
ia  his.  praise,  and  grow  slill  the  vainer 
for  it. 

Mr*  Dryden,  in  his  ode  called  Alcxan« 
der's  Feast,  has  finely  imagined  an  in- 
stance of  this,  where  Alexander  is  almost 
mad  with  uride^  at  hearing  himself  cele- 
braie4  M  Uw  ipn  of  Jupiter  by  OlyniF. 
pia. 


WUh  rmfuk^d  ten 
The  manercA  hean; 

Ammaihigodt 

AfteU  to  nod, 
And  teemt  to  M(e  tke^Aeret, 

72.  But— a  sttf.  4c.]  They  had  no 
pot  capacious  enough,  in  its  dimen- 
sions, to  coutain  tbb  large  turbot,  so  as 
to  dress  it  whole.  Fathia  is  a  pot  of 
earth  or  metal.  In  which  things  wf*ro 
boiled,  and  brought  to  table  in  their 
broth.    Acvsw. 

73.  The  mobUi-]  Proceres^Cbe  sent-, 
tors — called  patres,  1.  64. 

^Are  coiled  iMo  counei/.]  To  delibe* 
rate  on  what  was  to  be  done  in  this  mo- 
mentous business. 

^^Whaok  he  hdid^  From  a  conscious-, 
ness  of  his  being  dreaded  and  hated  by. 
them. 

74.  The  paJeaesi.]  We  have  here  a 
striking  representation  of  a  tyrant,  who* 
conscious  tliat  be  must  be  hated  by  all 
about  him,  bates  them,  and  they,  know- 
ing  l^s  capricious  cruelty,  never  approach 
hiro  without  horror  and  dread,  lest  they 
shopld  say  or  do  something,  however  uh-' 
defigD«d|y,  which  may  cost  them  their 
lives.  Comp  1.86^88. 

75.  A  tibiamim.l  Some  have  ob- 
served that  the  Romans  made  criers  of 
the  pburnians,  a  remarkable  lusty  and 
stout  race  of  men,  (see  sat.  iii  240.)  be- 
cause their  voices  were  very  loud  and 
strong.  Gibers  take  Libornus  here  for 
the  proper  name  of  some  particular  inai|  ^ 
who  liad  the  office  of  crier* 


Ids  JUVSNAUS  6ATIIti&  sat,  w. 

Currite,  jam  Mdit,  rapta  propeiBhat  thcSlfL 

Pegasus,  attooitae  potttus  modo  villicos  urbif 

Anne  aliod  tone  PrsBfecti  ?  quprum  opti|nii%  alqiof 

Interpres  kgum  sanctissimiis;  cminia  quanqyaia 

Temporibus  dim  tractaoda  putabat  inermi  80 

Justitia.    Venit  et  Crispi  jucunda  senectus, 

Cujus  erant  mores,  quails  fiftcundia,  oute 

In^enium.     Maria,  ac  terras,  populoique  regooti 

Qub  ccHnea  utilior,  si  clade  et  peste  sub  ilia 

SieTitiain  damnare,  et  honestuoi  afferre  licerei  B5 

Consilium  ?  sed  quid  violentius  aure  tyramii^ 

Cum  quo  de  nimbis,  aut  sestibus>  aut  pluyioso 

Vere  locuCuri  fatum  pendebai  amici? 

nie  igitur  nunquam  direxit  brachia  contra  . 

Torrentem :  nee  civia  erat,  qui  libera  posset  PO 

Verba  animi  proferre,  et  vitam  impendere  Tero» 

Sie  multas  hyemes,  atoue  octogesima  Ttdit 

Solstida:  hia  armis,  ilU  quoque  tutus  in  auld* 

Proximus  ejusdem  properabat  Aciliua  »n 

T6.  Hunt  4^']  "  BCake  hmite,  loan  no  the  grtwitrr  ofHen,  were  ebseot  fro»  tbe 

"  time ;  the  empeior  hai  already  takeu  cfly»  to  admfnhcer  joirice  in  llwir  ieoeb 

••bis  teat  at  the  ooondl-taUe— dont  Bat  there  was  an  end  of  ell  ihb.  their 

"  make  hiio  wait."  hands  were  now  tied  up,  their  power  wmi 

— ll^iAcfiMCcftcd-iipfiieB.]  Abollahere  conseqaenoe  were  no  nore;  JXimitian 

fignifies  •  senator's  robe.    In  sat.  iii.  bad  taken  ererj  thing  Hit»   hit  owq 

Its.  it  dgoiSes  a  philosopher's  gown,  hands,  and  no  efflcer  of  the  dtpr  oeoM 

On  hearing  the  summoni,  be  cao^t  op  act  briber  than  the  emperor  dctgned  lo 

his  robe  in  a  efoleot  hnrry,  and  huddled  pemit,  who  kept  the  whehi  eitj  in  die 

h  on,  and  twaj  be  went.  utmost  terror  ami  asienishmeBt  et  his 

This  Pegasos  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  eraelt  j  and  nppresswn. 

who  had  been  appointed  pnsfect  or  go-  78.  Of  whom,  fc,]  TMs  Pegasus  was 

vemor  o(  the  city  of  Borne.    JoTcoal  an  esceltent  nmglstraieb  the  heal  of  any 

calls  him  TilUcas,  or  baililC  as  if  Borne,  that  had  fifVed  that  oflke ;  meet  ceosclen* 

hy  Domitianrk  tyranny,  had  so  Ikr  loit  tloos  and  fUthfW  hi  his  adMbistrailaa 

itsliherty  and  pilvlleget,  that  it  was  now  of  justice;  never  stieining  the  laws  to 

ao  better  than  an  insigniScant  village,  oppress  the  peoph!,  hot  espoeadii^  then 

and  its  oAoers  had  no  more  power  or  airly  and  honestly* 

dimity  than  a  country  baitiir;  a  Utile  80—1.  ITtlk  mmtwui  jmtHetA   Soch 

pitftry  officer  over  a  small  district.  was  the  cmeliy  and  tyranny,  or  l>eml» 

The  praefcctus  orUs  (says  KsviritTT,  tlan,  tlmt  even  Pegasus,  that  gaad  and 

Ant.  libu  ilL  part  0.  c  18.)  was  a  sort  of  upt^ht  mgbtiaie.  was  deterred  ftmn 

Mayor  of  the  dty,  created  by  Augustus,  the  exact  and  punctual  administvatiaa 

by  the  advice  of  his  fiivoorhe  IfiMeaas,  of  jtutice,  every  ihhif  being  now  go. 

upon  whom  at  first  he  conferrrd  the  new  versed  \m  the  emperor  nleased ;  ao  IM 

honour.  Be  waste  precede  all  other  dty  the  laws  had  not  their  ioree;  nor  dared 

BW«stntes>  having  power  to  receive  ap*  the  judges  execute  them,  hut  eceordhig 

peais  from  the  InKiior  courts^  and  to  to  the  win  of  tlie  emperor ;  justice  was 

decide  almost  all  causes  within  the  Gaits  diieracU  of  its  powers, 

df  Bone,  or  one  hundred  ndles  roind.  81.   Crf^pus.]   Tibius  Ci1snas»  whe, 

-  '       -•     •  .asked  Irim  If  eny       " 


Befiiie  tbis^  there  was  sometiaBes  a  pne.    when  ooe.asked  Irim  If  eny  body  was 
fiBCtai  urbis  creaHed*  when  the  Ungs*  or    with  Cssar?  answered,  ••Not  eveu  ^ 
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**  Run — lri&  is  dready  seated,"}  Whh  a  snatcheGl^iip  gown; 

hastened 
Pegasus,  lately  appointed  bailiiFto  the  astonisiied  city — 
Were  the  Prefects  then  any  thing  else?—- of  whom  [be  was  J 

the  best,  and 
Most  upright  interpreter  cf  laws;  tbo^  alt  things. 
In  direful' times,  he  thought  were  ttrbe  maaaged  with  unarmed 
Justice.     The  pleasant  old  age'  cf  Crispos  also  came,  8 1 

Whose  manners  were,  as  Mb  eloquence,  a  gentle 
Disposition :  to  one  giD^Teming  seas,  and  lands,  .and  people^ 
Who  a  more  useful  cowpanioii,  if,  under  that  slaughter  and 

pestilence. 
It  were  permitted  to  tatkdeimn  cruelty,  and  to  give  honest  85 
Counsel?  But  what  h  more  violent  than  the  ear  of  a  tyrant, 
With  whom  the  fate  of  a  friend,  who  should  speak  of  shciwer^ 
Or  heats,  or  of  a  rainy  spring,  depended  ? 
He  therefore  never  directed  bis  arms  against 
The  torrent :  nor  was  he  a  citizen,  who  could  utter  9Q 

The  free  words  of  his  mind,  andqpend  his  life  for  the  truth, 
Thns  he  saw  many  winters,  and  the  eightieth 
Solstices :  with  these  arms,,  safe  also  in  that  court. 
Next,  of  the  sane  age^  hmmed  Adlius 


•'  fly.*  Donilim,  at  the  begiimbg  of 
his  reign,  used  to  snate  MnMelf  with 
ctiching  flies,  sod  sddclng  tbeni  tbrvogb 
with  a  sharp  pointed  instrameat.  A 
sore  presage  of  his  future  eraehies. 

lemsfkable  for  sweetneN  of  temper,  ct 
tot  hb  doqeeoce.  pleairtiDtry,  and  good 
nstsre.  Com  Horn*  lib.'K.  sat*  i.  !•  7S« 
Mitls  sraientfo  LeH 

84-  li^amprewfiUcompmUm*'}  The 
iBseiiing  is.  whb  ctwld  have  been  a  mere 
sshrt^rj  friend  and  eonpanioD,  as  sreQ 
as  coatiiellor,  to  the  esipeior.  If  he  had 
dared  to  have  spoken  his  niind»  to  have 


lepiobstedthe^nieltT  of  the  empetot'tf 
piooeedings,  and  to  have  gWen  bis  ad* 
vice  to  a  man,  who,  like  sword  «id  pestl- 
leaoe,  destrmd  all  that  he  took  a  dis- 
like to. 

86.  What  ii  more  viMem,  fc.]  More 
lehellioas  against  the  dictates  of  bonesT 
truth— Hnofv  Inpatient  of  advice— more 
apt  to  imbUie  nhe  most  fatal  prajn- 
dices. 

87.  Speak  tf  sibwrrs.  ^.]  Such  was 
the  eapriciovsness  and  croelty  of  Dotni* 
tjan,tfaat  it  was  unsafe  Ibr  bh  frienda  to 


converse  with  hhBt  even  on  the  most  In- 
diferent  subjects,  such  as  the  weather, 
and  the  like:  the  least  word  misonder* 
stood,  ortakeik  ill,  might  cost  a  man  his 
Kie,  though  to  that  moment  he  had  been 
regafded  as  a  friend, 

89.  JVeser  directed,  jc.]  Never  at- 
tempted  to  swim  agahist  the  stream,  as 
we  say.  He  knew  the  emperor  too  well 
ever  to  venture  an  opposttion  to  his  will 
andpleasore* 

9U  Spend  hi$  ^e,  4«.]  Crispns  was 
not  one  of  tlwse  citlaens  who  dared  to 


sy  what  be  thought ;  or  to  haaard  his 
ire  in  the  cause  uf  tmtli,  by  speaking  hifi 


99 — 3*  Ei^uieth  UfUticei.}  Eighty  sol- 
stices of  winter  and  sorotner  ^  i.  (.  he 
was  now  eiebty  years  of  age. 

98.  Wm  Aese  amt,  ^e.]  Thns  armed 
with  prudence  and  caution,  he  had  lived 
to  a  ^ood  old  age,  even  in  the  court  of 
Domltian,  where  the  least  offence  or 
prejudice  wuulU  bng  since  have  taken 
uim  off. 

94.  Aeiliui.]  Glubrio,  a  senator  of 
singular  pruHcnce  and  fideliry. 
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Cam  jarene  iftdigoo*'  quem  ntoi^  ttm  M^ft  nMo^rcl/ 
£t  domini  gladiis  jam  festinata:  sed  olinf 
Prodigio  paf  est  in  nobilitate  senectus: 
IJnde  ^t,  ut  malim  fraterculua  esse  gigantum.' 
Profuit  ergo  nihil  misero,  quod  cbminus  ursb» 
Figebat  Numidas^  Albana  nudos' arena 
Venator :  quis  cnim  jam  non  int^ligat  a#te^ 
Patricias  ?  quis  priscum  illud  miretut  acumeU, 
Brute,  tuum  ?  facile  est  barbaCo  imponere  regi. 
Nee  melior  vultu,  quamvis^  igtiobitis  ibat 
Rubrius,  ofiensae  veteris.reiis,  atque  tacendse; 
£t  tamen  improbior  satiram  scribente  cincedo. 
Montani  quoque  vtoter  adest,  abdomine  tardus: 
£t  matutino  sudans  Crispinus  ain<Nno; 
Quantum  vix  redolent  duo  futiera  i  ssvior  Ula 


9S 


100 


105 


9.9.  WUh  a  yauih,  4^-]  Dbiffitiiii,  the 
son  of  Adlius,  came  with  bia  father; 
but  both  of  them  were  soon  after  charged 
with  designs  again»t  the  emperor,  and 
were  cioiiilenined  to  death.  The  father's 
sentence  was  changed  into  banuhnient, 
the  more  to  grieve  him  with  the  remen- 
branoe  of  his  son's  deaih. 

— Umoorthy.}  Not  deserving  that  ao 
croel  »  death  should  await  Irim* 

Ttus  unhappy  young  inanv  to  save  his 
life«  aifeeted  madncssf  and  fought  naked 
with  wUd  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  at 
Alba,  where  Oooiitian  every  year  cele* 
bratcd  games  in  honour  of  Minerva :  but 
be  was  not  to  be  deceived,  and  he  pot 
Domitius  to  death  in  a  csuei  manner. 
See  1.  99, 100. 

96.  The  twordi,}  GladuSf  in  the  plar. 
either  by  syn.  for  gladio,  sing,  or  per- 
haps to  signify  the  various  methods  of 
torture  and  death  used  by  this  emperor. 

96.  Of  the  tyrmU]  Domini,  lit.  of  the 
lord,  i  e.  the  eropeior  Domitian,  who 
thus  lorded  it  over  the  Fives  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

97.  OldageinnehiUtif,'lq*d>  From  the 
days  of  Nero,  till  this  hour,  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  cut  off  the  nobility,  when 
the  emperor's  jealousy,  feart  or  hatred, 
inclined  him  so  to  do;  insomuch  that 
to  see  a  nobleman  live  to  old  age.  Is 
something  like  a  prodigy;  and  indeed 
this  has  lone  been  the  case. 

98.  Of  Uie  gianu,]  These  fabnkms 
beings  were  supposed  to  be  the  sons  of 
Til  an  and  Tellus.    These  sons  of  Earth 


were  of  a  gigantic  stce,  anif  said  to  rebel 
and  fight  agntnst  Jupiter.  See  Or. 
Met.  tib.  i.  fab.  vfc 

q,  d,  Siact  to  he  bom  noble  U  fo 
very  dangerou*^  1  had  much  mther,  like 
these  Terr*}  filii,  ciainft'  no  hig^r  Kin- 
dred than  ay  prnmc  £arth,  and.  ihougft 
not  in  size,  yet  as  to  origin,  be  a  brother 
of  theirs,  than  be  descended  from  the 
higheit  families  among  our  pobiti^. 

iOU  IVho  eoaiMt  wowf^}  Who  is 
Ignorant  of  the  afU  of  the  nobility» 
eithef  to  win  the  emperor's  favour,,  or  lo 
avoid  hb  dislike,  or  to  escape  the  effects, 
of  bis  displeasure?  these  are  known  to 
overy  body,  therefore  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  they  Me  unknown  to  the 
emperor ;  henee  poor  JE>omitius  miscar- 
ried in  hb  stratagemv  See  note  on  I. 
99t 

Domitian  oouM  ptreeire*  yet  could 
■wallow  down  the  giossest  flattery,  and 
thuslkr  deomve  b«nisel4(<9a>p.  kVo.) 
yet  no  shift,  or  trickp  to  avoad  his  de- 
■tnictive   purposes  could  e?er  deceive 


lOfr  Wh0  can  uwMfer,  4«.]  Lncios 
Junius  Brutus  saved  his  life  by  affecting 
to  play  the  fool  in  the  court  of  Tai^uin 
the  Frond*  when  many  of  the  nobiliry 
were  destroyed/  nndr  among  the  rest, 
the  brother  of  Brutus*  Heucehfftook 
the  surname  of  Brutus,  whkh  signifies 
teaieless*  void  of  reason. 

f  •  d.  TMs  old  piece  of  poUcy  would  not 
be  mrprising  now ;  it  would  be  louked 
but  us  n  shallow  dcfice:   there- 
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With  a  youth  unworlhv*  whom  so  cruel  a  death  should  await. 

And  now  hastened  by  the  swords  of  the  tyrant :  but  long  since 

Old  age  in  nobility  is  equal  to  a  prodigy : 

Hence  it  is,  that  1  had  rather  be  a  little  brother  of*  the  giants* 

Therefore  it  nothing  availed  the  wretch  that  he  pierced 

Nuoudian  bears  in  close  fight,  a  naked  hunter  in  the  Alban 

Theatre :  for  who  cannot  now  understand  the  arts  101 

Of  the  nobles  ?  who.can  wonder  at  that  old  subtlety  of  thine^ 

O  Brutus  ?  It  is  easy  to  impose  on  a  bearded  king. 

Nor  better  in  countenance,  tho'  ignoble^  went 

Rubrius,  guilty  of  an  old  crime,  and  ever  to  be  kept  in  silence: 

And  yet  more  wicked  than  the  pathic  writing  satire.  106 

The  belly  of  Montanus  too  is  present,  slow  from  his  paunch : 

A];id  Criflpinus  sweating  with  morning  perfume : 

Two  funerals  scarcely  smell  so  much.     Pompeius  too. 


Aire,  however  it  might  succ^  la  those 
days  of  Ancient  simplicity,  we  find  it 
would  not  do  now,  as  the  wretched  Do- 
niitius  sadly  expeikilced. 

lOJ.  Oa  a  bearded  hng,]  Alluding  to 
the  simplicitjr  of  ancient  limes,  when 
Bonie  was  governed  by  kings,  who,  as 
wril  as  their  people.*  wore  ibeir  beards ; 
ibr  shaving  and  cotting  the  beard  were 
not  in  fashion  till  later  limes.  Barba- 
tos  was  a  sort  of  proverbial  term  for 
si  nple,  old-fashioned.    Sec  AiKtw* 

It  is  remarkable  that,  long  before  the 
days  of  Brotus,  we  have  an  instance  of 
a  like  device,  by  which  David  saved 
himself  at  the  court  of  Achisht  king  of 
Gaih.     1  Sam.  xxl  10--1&. 

104.  Nar  better  in  countenance.']  He 
looked  as  dismal  hS  the  rest.    See  1.  74. 

--Tk^  ignoble.}  Though  he  was  of 
plebeian  entraction,  and  therefore  could 
aot  be  set  up  as  a  mark  for  Domilian's 
envy  and  suspicions,  as  the  nobles  were, 
yet  be  well  knew  ihat  no  rank  or  degree 
was  safe :  as  none  were  above,  so  none 
were  below  Uis  displeasure  and  reaent- 
ment. 

105.  GuUm4'C.]  What  this  offence 
was  is  ooi  said  particularly ;  however, 
its  not  being  to  be  named,  must  make  us 
suppose  it  something  very  horrible  ;  or 
that  it  was  some  offence  against  the 
emperor,  which  was  kept  secret. 

Som«  commentators  have  supposed  it 
to  have  been  debauching  Jolia,  Domi- 
tiao*s  wife. 

106.  And  yet  more  wiehed^  ^-c]  More 
lewd,  more  abandoned,  than  even  that 

VOL.  t. 


iinnalural  wretch,  tlie  emperor  Nero, 
who,  though  himself  a  monster  of  lewd- 
ness,  yet  wrote  a  satire  against  Quintia* 
nus,  in  which  he  censures  him  severely 
for  tbe  very  abominations  which  Nero 
himself  whs  guilty  of.  See  Ainsw. 
Improbus,  No.  7. 

](>7.  ne  UUy,  ^.]  As  if  his  belly 
were  tbe  most  important  thing  belonging 
to  him,  it,  rather  than  liimselj,  is  said  to 
be  present.  This  Montanus  was  some 
corpulent  glutton,  fat  and  unwieldy* 

108*  Criipinus,  ^c.}  Here  we  find 
Crispinus  brought  forward  again,  voca- 
tus  ad  partes.  See  I.  1  and  f  • 

-^mth  monitfig  perfume*}  The  amo- 
num  was  a  shrub  wbicb  the  Easierns 
used  in  embalming.  Of  this  a  fine  per- 
fumed ointment  was  madoi  with  which 
Crispinus  Is  described  as  anointing  htm* 
self  early  in  a  morning,  and  in  such  pro- 
fusion, as  that  he  seemed  to  sweat  it  out 
of  his  pores. 

Some  think  that  the  word  matutino 
here  alludes  to  the  part  of  the  world 
from  whence  the  amomum  came,  t.  r- 
the  East,  where  the  sun  first  arises  i  but 
I  find  no  exanipla  of  socb  a  use  of  tbe 
word. 

109.  TwnfuneraU,  4^.]  CrispSnus  had 
as  much  pertume  about  him  as  would 
have  served  to  anoint  two  corpses  for  bu» 
rial.  It  was  a  custom  arooug  >the  an- 
cients to  anoint  the  bodies  of  persouii 
who  died  with  sweet  ointments.  See 
Matt.  Mvi.  12.  This  custom,  among 
others,  was  derived  from  the  £a»:cri:s  to 
the  Romans. 
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IVmipeiiis  lefiui  ji^Ios  metire 
£t»  qui  yultoribito  senrabol  visceni  Daei% 
Piucufl,  mariDorea  meditatos  pnelift  viilm  t 
Et  cam  moitifero  prudens  Veiento  Caloiloy 
Qui  Danquftm  ▼isae  flagrabat  amorepuelUe, 
Grande,  et  oonspicmifn  mmtro  quoque  tenpore 
Coecus  adulator,  dimsqoe  a  ponte  aateUes, 
Dignut  Aricino9  qui  mendicaret  ad  aan, 
Blandaque  devexse  jactaret  basia  rhedae. 
ilemo  magis  rhombum  stupuit:  nam  plurima  dixit 
In  liBYum  convevsus:  at  iili  dextra  jacebal  " 
Bellua:  sic  pngnas  Cilicis  hmdabat,  et  ictus, 
£t  pegma,  et  pueros  inde  ad  velaria  raptos. 
Non  cedit  Veiento,  sed  ut  fiuiaticus  cBstro 
Percussus,  Bellona,  tuo  divinat ;  et  ingeps 
Omen  habes,  inquit,  magni  clarique  tnuinphi  i 
R^em  aliquem  ciq^ies,  aut  de  temone  Bntenno 


11^ 


114 

r 
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110.  Thm  him  More  erudt  4«.]  Foou 
peras  WM  another  of  this  uaenUy,  more 
cruel  than  Crispinut,  in  getting  people 
put  to  death,  hy  the  secret  accasatioBt 
which  he  whispered  against  tlwin  into 
the  eiDperoi's  ear. 

ill.  Futau,wbo  wm  yiatwiag,  ^.] 
ComcKos  Foscoi  was  sent  by  Doinitian 
general  against  the  Daciaas,  where  his 
army  and  lumself  were  lost,  and  became 
food  lor  the  birdrof  prey. 

11«.  Mwriftitfft  wm,  fc.]  An  inmy, 
alloding  to  hb  being  sent  to  command, 
'Without  having  any  other  ideas  of  war, 
than  he  concf^ved  amid  the  stoth  and 
laxury  of  his  somptoous  viHa. 

115.  Pfudent  Vdento.]  See  sat.  m. 
185.  The  poet  gives  Veiento  the  epi- 
thet of  pradent,  from  his  knowing  how 
to  coodoct  himself  wisely,  with  regard 
to  the  emperor,  so  as  not  to  risk  his  db- 
pleasDTC,  and  from  hb  knowing  when, 
and  how,  to  flatter  to  the  best  advan* 
tage.    See  1.  If  3« 

— i3^a%  Grtttlkis.].  So  called  from 
his  causing  the  death- of  many  by  secret 
accusatigbs.  He  was  raised  l>y1Ximi« 
tian  from  begging  at  the  foot  of  the  Arl> 
cine  hill,  in  the  Via  Apple,  to  be  a  mi* 
nister  of  state. 

114.  Wk^  bun^d,  ^.}  Catalliis  was 
blind,  but  hb  lust  was  so  great,  ihnX  he 
coiild  dot  hear  a  woman  mentioned  with- 
out raging  with  desire.  Or  perhaps 
thm  alludes  to  some  particular  mistresii 


winch  he  kept,  and  #as  ver^  ted  of. 
Ii5.   In  mr  imth  4c.f  He  was  so 

wicked,  as,  even  in  the  moM  dcgcoerate 
times,  to  appeer  a  monster  of  InKjtdfy . 

116.  A  Uktd  ftmmrr.J  As  he  ooohT 
admire  a  woman  without  teeing  her,  so 
he  could  flatter  men  whom  he  never 
saw;  rather  than  fiul,  he  would  flatter 
at  a  ventorr. 

-*i(  dire  attemlanf,  ^c.]  There  wasn 
bridge  fai  the  Appkn  way,  which  was  a 
noted  stand  lor  beggnrs.  From  being 
a  beggar  at  thb  biidae,  he  was  taken  ta 
be  an  attendant  on  Uie  emperor ;  and  a 
most  direful  one  he  was,  for  he  ruined 
and  destroyed  many  by  secret  aecnsations* 

117.  IMhuamthedmMhig.}  This 
he  mkfit  be  allowed  to  deserve,  as  the 
only  ming  he  was  fit  for.  See  note  S,  od 
L113. 

— ilrtckiimi  oilei.]  Axes— by  syn.  for 
corrus  or  rbedas — L  e.  the  carriagea 
which  passed  along  towards  or  finm 
Arida,  a  town  in  the  Amar  way»  about 
ten  mUes  from  Rome,  ftHgr  pooHc  road, 
and  much  frequented :  so  my  oppor- 
tune for  beggars.  See  Hen.  lib.  1.  sat. 
▼.  1. 1.  Hod.  la  Ricca. 

Its.  Throw  hmd  tosei.]  Kissing  Ua 
hand,  and  throwing  it  from  his  mouth 
towards  the  passengers  In  the  carriages. 
as  if  he  threw  them  kisses,  by  way ^  of 
soothing  them  into  stopping,  and  pving 
bim  alms.  See  sat.  iii.  K  106.  and  note. 

—  7%c   dacftfding   carric^e*]   Aricim 
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Than  lum  moreeraeIlouldin»tsviAttmtlewli!fpef«  119 

And  Fnscus,  who  was  pnBsehlD^  his  bowels  for  thb  Dacittn 

Viritores,  having  vMPdiiatal  w«ra  in  his  marble  villa. 

Aiicl  prudent  YeitelcH  wifli  d^i^  Caiulins, 

Who  bum'd  with  the  lo9»  of  a  gnrl  never  teen  { 

A  great,  and  also^  in  onr  times,  a  eonspiciuniB  monster  t  i  15 

A  blind  flatterer,  a  dire  sitendailt  from  the  bridge, 

Worthy  that  he  shonld  tee.al;  die  Aricinian  ^xleo, 

And  threw  kind  kines  to  die  dMcendih^jMrfriaffe. 

Nobody  more  wonder'd  at  thetuttK>t;  for  he  said  manj  things 

Turned  to  the  left^  but  on  his  right  hand  iav  120 

ThelSsh:  thuthbiniueedthebatueaandatTCkesoftheCiHeiSAn, 

And  the  machine,  and  the  bbjs  snatcbed  up  to  the  odveritigs. 

Yeitoto  does  not  yield :  bnt  as  a  fanatic  ttntig  uritb  thy  gad-fly^ 

O  Bellonfi,  divine%  and  im>  *^  A  great  omen 

<<  Yon  haye^  of  a  great  ana  iHostrioos  trinmpKt  1^6 

f*  You  will  take  some  king,  or  frbm  a  Britisn  lAariot 


#u  boat  cm  the  to5  of  ftii  lilgb  filD. 
wUcb  the  caniaget  aetceoded  in  their 
««^  to  Rome  :  this  leenu  to  be  the 
wrenihg  of  deveiai.  See  Aiy^w*  De* 
ipesae-a-nni.  Fiooi  de  and  veho)  f.  cU 
lieofshni  vehltar* 

nohodj  ^tehded  ntoie  to  do  so,  oot  of 
aiilKrj  to  Domitiaa ;  lor  as  for  the  6Ui« 
wfaieh  Jovteid  bef*  calls  befloa,  (speifc- 
lOKofitM  of  a  grtot  beast,)  he  coiild 
mt  aee  ii^  hot  tumed  the  wrong  way 
Ironi  it.  and  was  rtty  lond  in  its  Biatsea: 
jast  as  be  bsed  toT  flatted  DotftltUn,  by 
praifii%  the  feneers  at  the  gah#8  be 
gi^,  aftd  tbb  machiiriity  at  tlie  tbeatie, 
wbea  it  was  not  posable  for  him  to  tfee 
itiiat  was  going  forward*  Juvenal  might 
wrH  eaH  bim,  1. 116.  lutein  Adulator. 

.  t«l.  The  Ciianan.]  Some  famous  gla- 
AxoTf  dr  fencer,  from  Cilicl^i  who.  pro- 
bel>ly.  was  a  favosrite  of  Domhian; 

.ft%  Tki  mathimtJ}  Pegnul^  (ftom 
Gr.  99fmfKii  figo")  a  sort  of  wooden  ma* 
dibe  ated  H  stinicd  representations, 
wbkk  waa  sb  enntciYed,  as  to  raiite  itself 
te  amat  height :  bbTS  were  placed  upon 
it»  «Sd  on-  a  sodden  earrled  op  to  tfa^  top 
of  the  theatre. 

-iTie  cdbdji^)  Yelaria^wira  saU. 

clothi»  eitended  Over  t1i4  top  of  dMf  the* 

alreytwM^p  out  the  wettbet;  Anis^v. 

ttSL.  Vdtm.)  We  r^ad  of  bun,  sat. 

ii.Ll8&  U  obisnriiif  gctat  likMeto* 


Hoards  those  who  wereldk  inferiors;  b^ 
here  we  find  him  vety  lavish  of  hb 
tongpe  whan  he  is  iUttering  the  ei»- 
peior.  6eei.l]S. 

-^Doa  mt  ylMj  U  not  bebindbaod 
to  the  others  in  6«iieiy.  not  jeveti  to 
bllDd  GatoUas  #bo  spoke  last. 

If  4.  O  BWoae.]  the  sopposed  sister 
of  Mats  I  she  was  fahled  to  pe^side  over 
war:  Vino.  JEn,  viiLLfUS.  4escrihei 
her  with  i  bloody  scoorgOi  Her  priest% 
in  the  celebration  of  her  feasts,  nsed  to 
cat  tbcmselvea.  and  dance  about  as  if 
they  were  mid.  pretending  also  to  dl> 
vine  or  prophesy  fotore  eventa. 

Cfttms  sisbiBes  a  sort  of  fly.  lirhicb  Ire 
call  a  gad-fly ;  in  the  snmmer«time  it 
bites  or  stings  cattle,  so  as  to  make  them 
ntn  about  as  if  they  were  biad.  See 
ViBG.G.  Ui.  1.  146— 53.  By  meton. 
inspiied  ftAry  of  any  kind;  Hence  oo^ 
poet  fanmoiirottsly  mis  the  spirit  whfch 
inspired  the  priests  of  Beltona  by  tbli 
imnke.    For  fenaticos.  see  sat.  ii  L  fit. 

— Dtviaii.]  In  flatter^  to  Domitian,  he 
treats  the  event  of  the  tuibot  as  sobicb 
tidAg  oniinoos,  as  If  the  taking-ft  pre* 
dieted  some  signal  aud  gloridos  victotyj 
the  taking  some  monarch  prliDue^i  ■pe>' 
haps  Arviragos,  then  king  of  thd  Biitonss 
with  vThom  UOtaiitian  was  at  war.  maght 
be  pfefiamed.  ils  fiHui^  #ouodeU  frOnr 
his  dmnot  into  tb#  hands  df  the  4flK 
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Excidet  Arviragns :  peregrina  est  bdhia,  cerais 
Erectas  in  terga  sudes  ?  hoc  defbit  unum 
Fabricio^  patnam  ut  rhombi  memorarety  eC  annos. 
Quidnam  igitur  censes?  conciditur?  alwit  ab  illo 
Dedecus  hoc,  Montanus  ait;  testa  alta  paretor^ 
Quae  tenui  muro  spatiosum  coUigat  orbem. 
Debetur  magnas  patins  subitusque  Prometheus: 
Argillam,  atque  rotam  citias  propcrate:  sed  ex  hoc 
Tempore  jam,  Caesar,  figuli  tua  eastra  seqoantur. 
Vicit  digna  viro  sententia:  noverat  ille 
Luxuriam  imperii  veterem,  noctesque  Neronis 
Jam  medias,  aliamque  famem,  cum  pulmo  Falemo 
Arderet :  nu!ii  major  fiiit  usus  edcndi 
Tempestate  mea.     Circeis  nata  forent,  an 
Lucrinum  ad  saxum,  Rutupinove  edita  fiindo 
Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morsu ; 
£t  semel  aspccti  littus  dicebat  cdiini. 

Sarffitur,  et  misso  proceres  exire  jubentur 
ConcUio,  qiios  Ajbanam  dux  magnus  in  arcem 


ISO 
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145. 


tST.  h  foreign.']  Tberelbre  denotes 
foow  foreign  eonqoesL 

Its.  Spean,  ^c]  Sodct  properly 
ngnifies  a  stake,  a  pile  driven  inio  tlie 
poond  in  fortifieatloas ;  alto  a  spear 
barbed  with  iron*  Hence  mam)Q^9f»Mmg, 
the  fin  of  a  fish.  Ainsw, 

f .  d.  Bo  yon  perceive  his  sharp  fins 
rising  on  his  bade;  they  look  like  so 
flMny  spears,  and  portend  and  signify 
the  spean  whicb  yon  shall  stick  in  the 
backs  of  vanqnished  foes. 

1«9.  FaMehu,]  t.  e.  Fabridus  Vei. 
ento.  He  was  so  diffuse  in  his  ha- 
langttcw  that,  in  short,  there  wanted  no- 
dung  bat  his  telling  where  it  was  bred» 
and  how  old  it  was,  to  eomplete  and  esta- 
blish his  prophecia  history  of  the  fish. 

190.  What  Ikiafast  Utm  ikmf  ^c.] 
The  words  of  Domitian,  who  puts  the 
original  qnestion  for  which  he  asserebled 
thm  senators,  1.  7t.  an.  as  no  pot 
couM  be  got  large  enoogh  to  dress  the 
tnrfaot  m.  that  thcv  should  advise  what 
was  to  be  done ;  this  they  had  said  no- 
thing  aboHt;  therefore  Uoniiiian  asks» 
if  it  shonid  be  cat  in  pieres. 

151.  IXmumta.}  The  glutton— See  I. 
107.  He  condudes  the  debate,  with  ex- 
pnessing  a.  dislike  of  disfiguring  tha  noble 
fish,  by  divkling  it,  and,  at  the 


timcw  by  flattering  the  emperor,  and  rais- 
ing his  vanity. 

^~Let  a  dtep  pat-]  Testa  signifies  a 
pot,  or  pan,  made  of  day.  He  advises 
that  such  a  one  be  tromediately  nude, 
deep  and  wide  enough  to  bold  the  fish 
within  its  thin  circomfinvnce,  (trnni  unk 
ro :)  by  this  ineans  the  fish  will  be  pre- 
served entile,  as  ia  snch  a  pot  it  might 
be  dressed  whole. 

fSS.  l^ptNRetkMf,  4c.]  The  poeu 
fdgned  him  to  have  formed  men  of  day, 
and  to  have  pot  life  into  them  by  foe 
stolen  from  heaven.  Juvenal  humour-^ 
ously  represents  Montanus  as  calfing  fior 
Prometheus  himsdf,  as  it  were,  instantly 
to  foshion  a  pot  on  so  great  an  occasion, 
when  so  noble  a  fish  was  to  be  dresied, 
and  that  for  so  great  a  prince. 

134.  Hmten,^  That  the  fish  asay  not 
be  spoiled  before  it  can  be  diesMd. 

^The  dayamdike  wkeeL]  GUy  is  the 
materid,  and  a  wheel,  whioh  is  solid, 
and  turns  horiaootally,  the  engine  on 
which  tha  potter  makes  hU  ware.  This 
was  very  ancient.  Jer.  xviii.  3. 

135.  Ltt  patten  fMMP,  ^c]  This  is  a 
most  indicrotts  idea,  and  seems  to  carry 
with  it  a  very  sharp  irony  cm  Domitian, 
for  having  called  his  council  logethrr 
oa  inch  a  anbjcctat  this;  bn^  how. 
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<^  Arvi'n^s  will  fall :  tbe  fish  is  foreign;  do  you  perceive 
^<  The  spears  erect  on  his  back?'  This  one  thing  waswaming 
To  Fabriciu8»  that  he  should  tell  the  country  of  the  turbot* 

and  its  age. 
^  What  thiokest  thou  then  ?— Must  it  be  cut  ?'  <«  Far  from 

<<  it  be  ISO 

"  This  disgrace,"  says  Moptanus:  <'  let  a  deep  pot  be  prqiared, 
^  Which,  with  its  thin  wall,  may  collect  the  spacious  orb* 
*^  A  great  andaudden  Prometheus  is  due  to  the  dish : 
**  Hasten  quickly  the  clay,  and  the  wheel :  but  now,  from  this 
<<  Time^  Caesar,  let  potters  follow  your  camps/'  135 

The  opinion,  worthy  the  man,  prevailed :  he  had  known 
The  old  lu3(ury  of  me  empire,  and  the  nights  of  Nero 
Now  half  spent,  and  another  hunger,  when  the  lungs  with 

Falernan 
Burned :  none  had  a  greater  experience  in  eating 
)[n  my  time.     Whether  oysters  were  bred  at  Circaei,  or    140 
At  the  Lucrine  rock,  or  sent  Ibrth  from  the  Rutupiap  bottom^ 
He  knew  well  to  discover  at  th6  first  bite ; 
And  told  the  shore  of  a  sea-urchin  once  looked  at. 
They  rise — and  the  senators  are  commanded  to  depart 
from  the  dismissed 
Council^  whom  the  great  general  into  the  Alban  tower      14*5 

«ver  it  miffht  be  meant,  tlie  known  glut-  rocks  were  in  the  bay  of  Lucrinam.  in 

tony  of  Montanos,  which  is  described,  1.  Campania.    All  these  places  were  fa- 

136 — 43.  made  it  pass  for  serious  ad-  moot  for  different  sorts  of  oysters, 

vice,  and  as  soch  Doroitian  understood  —  Rutupkm  boUmmJJ    Rutuptt-arnm* 

ir,  as  the  neit  words  may  Inform  us.  lUchhurrow  In  Kent — Rutupina  littora, 

136*  The  epmion,  ^c.]  What  Monta-  the  Foreland  of  Kent.    The  luxury  of 

nos  bad  said  about  dressing  the  fisb  the  liomans  roust  be  very  great,  to  send 

whole,  was  thoroughly  worthy  his  cha-  for  oysters  at  such  a  dbtance,  when  so 

racter ;  just  what  might  have  been  ei-  many  places  on  the  shores  of  Italy  a& 

pected  from  him,  and  as  tuck  prevailed,  forded  them. 

— He  ha4  known,  fc,}  He  was  an  old  143.  Sea-wrchm.']  Echinus,  a  sort  of 

court  glatton,  and  waa  well  acquainted  crab  with  prickles  on  its  shell,  reckoned 

with  &  luxury  of  former  emperors,  here  a  great  dainty,  q,  d.  So  skilled  in  eating 

meant  by  luxuriam  imperii.     No  man  was  Montanus,  that  at  the  first  bite  of 

nnderstood  eating,  both  in  theory,  and  an  oyster,  or  at  the  first  sight  of  a  erab» 

practice,  better  than  be  did,  that  has  be  could  tell  where  they  were  takeu. 

fived  in  my  time,  says  Juvenal.  144.  They  riae.']  Sureitur,  imp.    the 

137.  iVm]   Am  Suetonius  observes,  council  broke  up.    See  1.  65.  itur. 

used  to  protract  his  feasts  from  mid-day        J  45.  The  great  feneraL']'Dom\tiBn,  mho 
to  mid-eight.  gave  the  word  of  command  for  them  t6 

138.  XiOtker  hunger,  fc]  l  «•  WBat    depart,  as  before  to  assemble. 

could  raise  a  new  and  fresh  appetite,  af*        -^Into  the  Atban  towerJ]  To  the  palace 

ter  a  drunken  debauch.  at  Alba,  where  the  empenic  now  «a». 

140.   Ccrcct.]    -orum.     A   town    of  The  word  traxcrat  is  very  expressive,  as 

Campania,  in  Italy,  at  the  loot  of  mount  if  they  had  beenr  dragged  thither  sorely 

Circello  on  the  sea  coast.  against  their  wills. 

I41«  The  l*ucrint  mit.]  The  Lucrine 
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Trax^mt  attmk0%  et  festihiire  ecwct08» 
TailqQMi  de  Cattts  aUquid»  tohrisque  Sioambris 
JDietttrus ;  tanquam  diterris  partibus  orbis 
Anxia  praecipiti  venisset  epistola  penna. 

Atqne  uUnam  his  pbtius  nugis  tota  illadediflMI 
l\»aipora  saevitias,  daras  quibus  abstalit  urbi 
lUafiinBO^w  ahimaft  impune,  tt  Tindice  nttllo. 
Sed  periit,  postquam  cerdotiibus  erne  timendoft 
CcBperat:  hoc  nocuit  Lamiaram  caede  inadenti«; 


J5* 


146.  Attamdiei^iompeUed,  4«.]  A- 
mued  M  the  tiiddeQ  •omnions*  bat 
dared  not  to  delay  a  moment t  obedieoco 
to  it.    Conip.  l  76. 

147.  CMtf.]  A  ptopte  of  Germany, 
BOW  wibjeKt  to  the  Landgrave  of  Ueate-^ 
Sacambri,  inbabitaBts  of  Guelderlaad. 
Both  these  people  were  foriDidable  eoe* 


149.  AA  Mtojy>tf  epitOe^  ^.}  SotM 
sorrowfol  new»  had  been  dUpatcb^^ 
post-hatte  from  ?arioai  parts  of  tl^e 
empire. 

little  coaM  tbe  aeoBtert  imaj^ne,  that 
fU  i^as  to  eqd  ii^  b  ooBtnltatioii  opoi) 


a  Itirhot. 

The  satire  hertt  H  fBiy  Rbb*  i&a  te* 
presents  Dooihian  as  aiiuans  aboo<  b 
matter  of  dattony,  ks  be  could  have 
heM  in  affiiurB  of  the  ntmost  importance 
to  the  RooMin  empire* 

160.  it«dl#M,4«.]i.e.It  were  t4 
be  wished  that  he  bad  spent  that  time 
in  Auch  triflte  as  this,  which  lie  passed 
In  Bets  of  cruelty  vid  mudfrr*  which  hB 
practised  with  impBidty,  on  nnmbert 
of  the  greatest  and  best  men  In  Rooie, 
nobody  daring  to  a«^ge  their  soiftN 
lags. 

IbX  Bia  hf  penfM»4c.]Oefdo  ng* 
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Had  drawn  astonished}  and  compelled  to  hasten, 
As  if  something  concerning  the  Catti,  and  the  fierce  Sicambri 
He  was  about  to  say ;  as  it  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  world 
An  alarming  epistle  had  come  with  hasty  wing.  149 

And  I  wish  that  rather  to  these  trifles  he  had  given  all  those 
Times  of  cruelty,  in  which  he  took  from  the  city  renowned 
And  illustrious  lives  with  impunity,  and  with  no  avenger. 
But  he  perished,  after  that  to  be  iear'd  by  coblers 
He  had  begun :  this  hurt  him  reeking  with  slaughter  of  the 
Lamiie. 


aifies  aiij  low  meoliaDiGfli  such  as  cob* 
lers,  mid  the  like.  Ccrdonibus  stands 
here  Ibc  the  nbhie  in  general. 

While  Domitian  only  cot  oft,  now 
and  then,  some  of  the  nobles,  the  people 
were  qoiel^  however  aniaaed  th^y  might 
be,  (comp.  1.  77.)  but  when  be  extended 
his  cruellies  to  the  plebeians,  means 
were  devised  to  cot  him  off,  which  was 
doi^by  a  conspiracy  formed  against 
him.  See  Amt.  Un.  Hist.  vol.  xv.  p. 
97. 

I54w  Tke  Lmmm,]  The  Laniian  iunily 
was  moat  noble.  See  Hoa.  lib.  iil.  ode 
xvti.  Of  this  was  ^ios  Lama,  whose 
wife,  Donitia  Longina,  Poniitiaa  took 


away,  and  aAerwards  pot  the  hosband 
to  death. 

The  Lamia  here  nay  stand  for  the 
nobles  in  general,  (as  before  the  cerdo* 
ncs  for  the  rabble  in  general,)  who  had 
perished  onder  the  cruelty  of  Pomitiai^ 
and  with  whose  blood  be  might  be  said 
to  be  reeking,  from  the  qoantlty  of  It 
which  he  had  sbe4  doring  bu  neigu. 

He  died  ninety-six  yeara  afker  Chris\ 
aged  forty  four  years,  ten  months,  apd 
twenty-six  days.  He  reigned  fifteen 
years  and  five  days»  and  was  soooeeded 
by  Nerva ;  a  man  very  unlike  him,  being 
a  good  man,  a  good  statenman,  and  a 
good  soldier. 
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ARGUMENT. 
The  Poet  disstiades  TrehhtSy  a  parasite^  from  fiequenting  the 
tables  of  the  great y  where  he  was  certain  to  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt.    Juvenal  then  proceeds  t& 

Si  te  propositi  nondum  pudet,  atque  eadem  est  mens, 

Ut  bona  summa  putes  aliena  vivcre  quadra ; 

Si  potes  ilia  pati|  quae  nee  Sarmentus  iniquas 

Caesaris  ad  mensas,  nee  vilis  Galba  tulisset^  ^ 

Quamvis  jurato  metuam  tibi  credere  testi.  5 

Ventre  nihil  novi  frugalias :  hoc  tamen  ipsum 

Defecisse  puta,  quod  inanl  su£Scit  alro, 

Nulla  crcpido  vacat?  nusquam  pons,  et  tegetis  pars 

Dimidia  brevior?  tantine  injuria  ccenae? 


Axgument,  line  1.  Panuite.l  From  wm^, 
to,  and  0trtt  corn ;  anciently  signilied  au 
officer  under  the  priests  Vho  had  the 
care  of  the  sacred  Goro*  and  who  was  in- 
vited as  a  guest  to  eat  part  oi  the  sacri- 
lice.  Afterwards  it  came  to  signifjr  a 
sort  of  flatterer,  a  buffoon,  who  was  in- 
vited to  great  men's  tables  by  way  of 
sport*  and  \  ho.  by  coaxing  and  flattery, 
often  got  into  favour.  See  sat.  i.  1. 139, 
and  note* 

1.  Cy  your  pufTMsr.]  Your  determina- 
tion to  seek  for  admittance  at  the  tables 
of  the  great,  however  ill  you  may  be' 
treated. 

%.  Highett  happhust'']  Somroa  bona* 
Perhaps  iuveoat  here  adverts  to  the  va- 
rious disputes  among  the  philosophers 
about  the  summum  bonom,  or  chief 
good  of  roan.  To  inquire  into  this  was 
the  design  of  Cicero  in  bis  celebrated 
five  books  De  Finibus,  whcrtin  it  is  sup- 
posed all  along,  that  man  is  capable  of 
attaining  the  perfection  of  happiness  in 
this  life,  and  he  is  never  directed  to 
)opk  beyond  it:    npon  this  principle* 


this  parasite  sought  his  chief  happiness 
ill  tk(»  present  gratificatiun  of  his  sensual 
appetite,  at  the  tables  of  the  rich  and 
great. 

— Awfiha't  trench.]  Quadra  signi- 
fles,  litterally.  a  square  trencher,  froni 
its  form  :  but  here,  aliena  vivere  quadra 
is  to  be  taken  metonymically,  to  signify, 
living  at  another's  table,  or  at  another's 
expence. 

3.  Sarmtntiu*]  A  Roman  knight,  who, 
by  his .  flattery  and  buffoonery,  insi- 
nuated himself  into  the  favour  of  Au- 
gustus Ctesar,  and  often  came  to  bis 
table,  where  he  bore  all  manner  of 
scoffs  and  affronts.  See  Hon.  lib.  i. 
sat.  V.  1.  51,  2. 

3— 4.  7%e  unequal  tabid',']  Those  en- 
tertaioinents  were  called  iniquie  meDsie« 
where  the  same  food  and  wine  were  not 
provided  for  the  guests  as  for  the  master. 
This  was  often  the  case,  when  great  men 
invited  parasites,  and  pet>ple  of  a  lower 
kind;  they  sat  before  them  a  coHr5cr 
sort  of  food,  and  wine  of  an  interior 
kind* 
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ARGUMENT. 
siigmatiie  the  insolence  and  luxury  of  the  ncinlityy  their 
treatment  of  their  foor  dependents,  xohom  they  almost  &/ffer 
to  staroef  while  they  themselvesjitre  ddicumbf. 

If  you  are  hot  yet  a^amed  of  your  purpose^  and  your  mind 

is  the  same^ 
That  you  can  think  it  the  highest  happiness  to  live  from  an-*\ 

other's  trencher; 
If  you  can  suffer  those  things,  which  neither  Sarmentus  at 

the  unequal 
Tables  of  Caesar,  nor  vile  Oalba  could  have  borne, 
I  should  be  afraid  to  believe  you  as  a  witness,  tho'  upon  oatli^ 
I  know  nothing  more  frugal  than  the  belly :  yet  suppose  even 

that 
To  have  failed^  which  suffices  for  an  empty  stomach. 
Is  there  no  hole  vacant  ?  no  where  a  bridge?  aiid  part  of  a  inff 
Shorter  by  the  half?  is  the  injury  of  a  supper  of  so  great  value  r 


4b  GMa^'l  Such  another  in  the  tiiiM 
ofTibeiiw. 

6^  AfraH  to  hdkvt.'\  f.  d.  If  you  can 
adbmit  to  mch  treatment  as  this*  for  no 
other  reason  than  becanie  ;$ron  late  eat- 
iog  and  drinkingf  I  shall  think  yon  so 
^fSd  of  all  r^ht  and  honest  principter 
Uiat  I  wonld  not  beHeve  what  yon  say, 
tfaoogh  it  were  upon  oath. 

6.  H0tkmg  more  frvgaL']  The  nere 
demands  of  natnre  are  easily  supplied ; 
hunger  wants  not  delicacies. 

Smppett  cens  l^ttt^  4^.]  However, 
suppose  that  a  man  has  not  wherewithal 
to  procure  even  the  little  that  nature 
wmu  to  satisfy  his  huncer. 

a.  Is  lAere  wo  heUi^^  Crepido*  a  hole 
or  place  by  the  highway,  where  bqggarssitt 

— ^  Mrffe.]Tbe  bridges  on  tbehigh* 


ways  were  corapion  stands  for  beggars. 
Sat.lv.  116. 

9.  Shmer  hjf  the  haif.}  Tege4  signified 
a  coarse  rug.  worn  by  beggars  to  keep 
theai  warm,  f .  d»  Is  no  coarse  rug,  or 
«ven  a  bit  of  one,  to  be  gotten  to  cover 
-your  naked ness? 

— It  the  Wfwyrf  a  supper,  ^]'Is  it 
worth  while  to  sufier  the  scoffs  and  af* 
fronts  which  yon  undergo  at  a  great 
nan's  table?  Do  you  prij^e  these  so 
highly  as  rather  to  endure  them  than  be 
excTuded,  or  than  follow  the  method 
which  I  proposed  Comp.  1.  10,  11. 
I  should  observct  that  some  are  far  in- 
terpretiQg  Injuria  cmnss  by  injuriosa 
Ciena:  so  Grangius,  who  refers  tu  Vtao. 
JEn.  iik  S56.  injuria  casdis — pro-cssda 
iojnriosa}  but  I  canoot  think  that  thb 
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BAT.  ▼• 


Tarn  jejuna  fames;  cum  possis  honestiuB  illic  10 

£t  tremere,  et  sordes  farris  mordere  canini? 

Primo  fige  locoj  quod  tn  discumbcre  jussus 
Mercedem  solidam  veterum  capis  officiorum : 
Pnictus  amicitiae  magnae  cibus :  imputat  hunc  ReXf 
£t  quarovis  rarum,  tamen  imputaL     ErjpD  duos  post  15 

6i  libuit  menses  neglectum  aahibere  dientem, 
Tertia  ne  vacuo  cessaret  cidcitra  lecto, 
Una  simus,  ait :  votorum  summa ;  quid  ultra 
Quseris?  habet  Trebius,  propter  quod  ruropeie  somnom 
Debeat,  et  ligulas  dimittere ;  sollicitus,  no  •  20 

Tota  salutatnx  jam  turba  peregerit  orbem 
Sideribus  dubiis,  aut  illo  tempore,  quo  se 
Frigida  circumagunt  pigri  sarraca  tioota?. 


comei  op  to  tbe  point,  as  the  rriuler 
■laj  see  bj  ooofoliing  tbe  pusag^,  which 
tbe  DelphiD  interpreter  expounds  by 
injuria  cadis  nobis  illaue ;  and  so  I  con- 
^  ceive  it  onght  to  be  ;  and  if  so,  k  is  no 

{irecedent  for  changing  injuria  ccena 
nto  iojuriosa  coena.  However^  it  is 
certain  that  this  is  adopted  in  the  Vario- 
mm  edition  of  Schrevelius ;  Tantine  libi 
est  injuriosa  et  cuntomeliosa  coena ;  ut 
propter  earn  turpissi'mum  adolatorem 
▼elis-  agere,  et  tot  malar  tot  opprobria  et 
contumelias  potins  perferre  vdis,  qnam 
mendicam?  Lubik.  To  this  purpose 
Marshall,  Prateus,  and  others.  Doubt- 
less this  gives  an  excellent  sense  to  the 
passage;  but  then  this  is  come  at.  by 
supposing  that  Juvenal  says  one  thing 
and  means  another :  for  be  says,  injuria 
cenae,  literally,  the  injury  of  a  supper  ; 
t.  e*  the  injury  sustuined  by  Nsevolos, 
the  indignity  and  affronts  which  he  met 
with  When*  h«  went  to  Virro's  table. 
The  poet  asfts,  tantine  injuria,  not  tan- 
tine  ctena,  meaning,  as  I  conceive,  a 
sarcasm  on  the  parasite  for  his  attendance 
where  he  was  sute  to  undergo  all  man- 
ner of  contempt  and  ill  treatment,  u 
though  be  were  so  abject  as  to  prefer 
this,  and  hold  it  in  high  estimation,  in 
comparison  with  the  woy  of  life  which 
Juvenal  recommends  as  more  honour* 
ffble.  Hence  the  explanation  of  tlie 
passage  whkli  I  have  above  given  ap- 
pears  to  me  to  be  most  like  liie  poet's 
meaning,  as  it  exactly  coincides  with  his 
manner  of  expression.  I  would  lastly 
observe,  that  Prateus,  Delph.  edit,  in- 
terprets, tantine  injuria  ccpnss?  by,  an 
tanii  esf  MBtumelia  convivii  ? 


10.  h  hwiger  to  crmapg.]  As  to  drive 
you  into  all  this,  when  you  might  s»- 
tisfy  it  in  the  more  hoooorable  way  of 
hegging? 

^Mifftlmatkfl  With  norerepnta- 
tion  to  yourself* 

— There.}  At  a  stand  for  beggars. 

It.  Trembte.]  Sbalte  with  cold,  having 
nothing  but  a  part  of  a  rag  to  cover 
▼on,  I.  8,  9.  Or,  at  least,  preteiidiog  it, 
u  order  to  move  compassion. 

11.  Gnaw  the  fiUk,  4c.]  Far  nteratly 
signifies  all  mailner  of  cons ;  also  med 
and  floor — ^henoe  bread  made  thereof. 
A  coarser  sort  was  made  for  the  common 
people,  a  coarser  still  was  given  to  doea. 
But  perhaps  the  poet,  by  farris  caninic 
means"  what  was  spoiled,  and  grown 
musty  and  bard,  by  keeping,  only  fit  to 
be  thrown  to  the  dogs. 

The  substance  of  this  passage  seems  to 
be  this,  ots.  that  tbe  situation  of  a  com- 
mon beggar,  who  takes  his  stand  to  ask 
alms,  though  Imlf  naked,  shaking  with 
cold,  and  forced  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
with  old  hard  crusts,  tucb  as  were  ffiven 
to  the  dogs,  ought  to  be  reckoned  Su 
more  reputable,  and  therefore  more  eli- 
gible, than  those  abject  and  scandalous 
means  by  which  the  parasite  sabaistad- 

It.  Fix,  ^f.]  Fix  it  in  your  iiand»  as 
a  certain  thing,  in  the  first  place. 

—To  fit  down  at  CoUe*}  Discumbera 
lit  means  to  lie  down,  as  o«  a  oouch.  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  Romans  at  their 
meals. 

IS.  A  tolid  rewartL]  Whatever  aer- 
vices  you  mav  have  rendered  the  great 
man.  he  thinks  that  an  invitation  to  sup^ 
per  is  a  very  solid  and  fall  recompenoc. 
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Is  hunger  so  craving,  when  you  might,  more  honestly,  there 
Both  tremble,  and  gnaw  the  filth  of  dogs'-meat  ?  11 

Fix  in  the  first  place,  that  you,  bidden  to  sit  down  at  tables 
Receive  a  solid  reward  (^old  services: 

Food  is  the  fruit  of  ^eat  friendship:  this  thegreatman  reckons^ 
Aiid  tho'  rare,  yet  ne  reckons  it     Therefore  if,  afler  two   15 
Months,  he  likes  to  invite  a  neglected  client, 
Lest  the  third^pillow  should  be  idle  on  an  emp^  bed, 
**  Let  us  be  toge^er,'^  says  fae^-~It  is  the  sum  of  your  wishes 

— ^what  m(Mre 
Do  you  seek  ?  Trebius  has  diat,  for  which  he  ought  to  break 
His  sleep,  and  leave  loose  his  shoe-ties;  solicitous  lest        -^ 
The  whole  saluting  crowd  diould  have  finidied  the  circle. 
The  stars  dubious,  or  at  that  time,  in  which  the 
Cold  wains  of  slow  Bootes  turn  themselves  round. 


14.  F§^  k  ike  fmit,  fc]  A  meaTs 
meat  (m  we  say)  is  all  yon  get  by  your 
fnendly  offices,  bat  then  they  must  have 
been  very  great.  Or  maciia  anicitim 
nay  mean,  as  in  sac  iv.  1.  f  4,  5.  the 
friendaliip  of  a  great  man,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  an  invitation  to  supper. 

—Thegreat  nun  redtmu,  fcJ]  Rex*— 
lit.  a  king,  it  often  used  to  denote  anv 
great  and  high  personage.  See  sat.  i. 
13d.  He  sets  it  down  to  your  account; 
however  seldom  yon  may  be  invited,  yet 
he  reckons  it  as  a  set-off  against  your 
serviees.  Hnnc  relates  to  the  prcced* 
ing  cibos, 

if.  Lai  fie  third  pitkw,  fc.]  q,  d. 
Only  Invites  yoo  to  ilH  op  a  pbtce  at  hb 
table,  which  would  be  otherwise  va» 
cant. 

In  the  Boman  dining-room  was  a  u- 
ble  in  ftsfaion  of  an  half.moon,  against 
the  tmind  part  whereof  they  sat  three 
beds,  every  on*  containing  three  per- 
sona, each  of  which  had  a  (culdtra)  nil. 
low  to  lean  upon :  they  were  said,  dis* 
cumbere,  to  lie  at  meat  upon  a  bed. 
We  say,  sit  at  table,  because  we  use 
chairs,  on  which  we  sit.  . 

See  Vtso.  Ma*  i.  1.  71S.  Toris  jussi 
discnmbere  pictis. 

la.  •«  JLel  «sieli|s<tft«r,»aaysile.]  Snp* 
pcicd  to  be  the  iraids  of  some  great 
man,  inviting  ip  a  (amiliar  way,  the 
note  to  enhance' the  obligation. 

— 7%e  mm  tf  mr  wiiAes.]  The  sum 
total  of  all  your  desbes^-what  can  yoo 
think  of  fiutber  ? 

|9.  ZMtuf.]  Jim  Dime  of  the  pti»« 


ttte  with  whom  Juvenal  is  supposed  to 
he  conversing. 

-^For  vhkh  he  <w*t,  ic,]  Such  a  fa- 
vour  as  this  is  sufficient  to  make  bim 
t|unk  that  be  ought,  in  return,  to  break 
his  rest,  to  rise  l^fore  day,  to  hurry  hiiu> 
self  to  tbe  great  msa's  levee  In  such  a 
manxier  ^^  to  forget  to  tie  bis  shoes  ;  to 
ran  slip-shod,  as  it  were,  for  fejsr  hq 
should  seem  tardj  in  psying  bis  i;e^ 
spects,  by  not  getting  there  before  the 
circle  is  completely  formed,  who  meet  to 
pay  their  compliments  to  the  great  man. 
See  sat.  iii.  127 — SO.  where  we  find  one 
of  these  eariy  levees,  and  the  hurry 
which    people    were    in    to    get    to 


ligula  means  not  only  a  shoe-latohet, 
or  shoe-tie,  but  any  ligature  .which  is  ne- 
cessary tode  any  part />f  .the  dre»s ;  so 
a  Ittce,  or  point — ^ligula  cruralis,  a  |;ar« 
ter.  AiNsw. 

22.  The  Mtart  duMmit.]  60  eariv,  that 
it  is  uncertain  whether  the  little  light 
there  is  be  from  the  stars,  or  from  the 
first  breaking  of  the  isoniiug.  "  What 
**  is  the  night?"— ^'  Almost  at  odds  with 
*'  morning, whieh  is  which."  6b ak.  Macb* 
act  Iii.  sc.  iv. 

22—3.  Tke  cold  waku.]  Sarraca,  plar. 
the  wain  consisting  of  many  stars.  Fri- 
gida,  coM — ^hecaiise  of  their  proxinnty 
to  the  north  pole,  which,  from  thence,  is 
called  Arcticus  polos.  See  Aivsw. 

22.  Bcaiei,]  A  constelbition  near  the 
Ursa  Major,  or  Great  Bear-«*Gr.  fimm 
Let.   bnbulcus,  an  herdsman— he  that 
ploughs   with    oxen,   or    tends   them. 
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Qualis  coena  Camen?  vinum  quod  sucdda  nolit 
Lana  pati :  de  coQviva  Corybanta  videbis. 
Jurgia  proludunt :  sed  tnox  et  pocula  torques 
Saucius,  et  rubra  deterges  vulnefa  mappa : 
Inter  vos  quoties,  libertonimque  cohortem 
Pugna  SaguDtina  fervet  comxnissa  lageoH  ? 
Ipse  capiltato  difiiisuin  coosi;le  potat, 
Calcatamque  tenet  bellis  socialibus  uvam^ 
Cardiaco  nunquam  cyathum  missurus  amico. 
Cras  bibet  Albanis  aliquid  de  montibus,  aut  de 
Setinis,  cujus  patriam,  titqlumque  senectus 
Delevit  multa  veteria  fuligine  testae  t 
Quale  coronati  Thrasea,  Helvidiusque  bibebant, 
Brutorum  et  Cassi  natalibus.    Ipse  o^ces 


25 
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Called  Bootef,  from  iti  tttcndiDe^  uid 
tecmiog  to  drive  on,  the  Una  Alajor» 
which  ii  in  form  of  a  wain  drawn  bj 
oiep*  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  4S. 

Arctophylaxt  vuigo  qui  dieitur  auBouta, 

Q^od  qwui  temme  adjunctum  frtt  le^  ua- 
tH  Arctum* 

Arctopkylatt  who  comaumbf  m  Credc 

h  tennd  Bouta^  becatae  he  driva  before 
him 

Tlie  greater  Bear,  ydted  (at  H  were)  ie 
a  warn, 

Aittophjlai,  from  mfmrm,  a  bear,  and 
ftAmJit  a  keeper. 

We  call  the  Una  Major,  Chariest 
wain»(tee  AiNtw*  Arcto%)  leven  ttaim 
being  so  disposed,  that  the  first  two  Te» 
preaent  the  oaeo,  the  other  five  repie- 
aent  •  wain,  or  waggon*  wbidi  thej 
draw,  3ootes  seeoss  to  follow  m  the 
driver. 

S5.StowB00Cn:] 

Swe  en  Arelopkyln,me  est  j^ger  ttfe 
^Mies.     .  Ovio. 

^^'^^Kim^tepigruBoSu 

PImatra  eiAaal.  Mamtial. 

The  epithet  ptger,  to  i^en  applied  to 
Bootca,  may  relate  lo  the  slownesa  of 
bis  motion  round  the  north  pole,  bis  cir- 
cuit being  vegr  smaU;  or  in  reference 
to  the  slowness  with  which  the  neat>berd 
drives  hlsox-wain.  Viae.  Eel.  x.  1. 19« 
Tardi  ventre  bubaki.    See  Ovi».  Met. 

lib.  i.  fab.  i.  1.  ire,  7. 

•-TWn  tktmaitm  reumd,}  Not  that 
they  ever  stand  still,  hot  they,  aa^  thei«. 
fore  their  motion,  ean  only  be  peieeivied 
in  the  nigbt^mt. 


lliis  constelUtioo  appearing  ahrpiys 
above  the  boiiaon,  U  said  by  the  poeu 
never  to  descend  into  the  aee. 

Jnvenal  means,  thatTrebivs  woeU  be 
forced  out  of  his  bed  at  bicah  of  day, 
stellis  dobiia;  Sfenote  a«  K  St.  Or, 
perhaps,  at  that  ttosea  wl|en  Bootes, 
with  his  wain,  would  be  to  light  hin^ 
i.  e.  while  it  was  yet  night : 

•*  H'kcnGfcdHm'ttsenitiseeiifarsf^ 
«f  SImtUf  aba^tkemrtk pole.' 

Doyarcn. 
94.  malsar«,4«.]  AAerallthepeina 
which  you  may  have  taken  to  allend 
this  great  asanas  levee,  in  order  to  ingra* 
tiate  Yourself  with  him,  and  after  the 
gieat  honour  vrfaicb  you  tlunic  b  dbne 
YOU  by  his  invitation  to  sepper,  pvay 
bow  are  yon  treated  ?  wimt  Idod  of  en- 
tertainment dqes  he  give  yon  ? 

— H^me.  fc.]  Wine  Uwt  Is  so  poor, 
timt  it  is  not  fit  to  aoalt  wool,  in  order 
to  prepare  it  lor  receiving  the  dy^,  or 
good  enough  to  scour  the  grease  out  of 
nev-shom  wool.  See  Aim  aw.  Soondus. 
t5.  JCoryfcBii.]TheCorybanieswevB 
priests  of  Cy  bele,  and  who  danced  about  H 
in  a  wild  and  firantic  manner. 

$o  this  wine  waa  so  bandy,  and  had 
such  an  effect  on  the  guests  who  drank 
It,  as  to  make  them  frantic,  and  turn 
them,  as  it  were,  into  pricata  of  Cybele, 
whose  mud  and  stkaiige  geslnrea  tbey 
imitated* 

td.  TVy  ^S»  liuMiij  Or  brawls  be- 
gin. Proiurio  (from  pro  and  ludo)  is  to 
flonrisb,  as  leneers  do^  before  tlwy  be- 
gin to  play  in  good  eamcsl;  to  begin. 
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Yet,  what  sort  of  a  supper  ?  wine  which  moist  wool 
Wou'd  not  endure :  from  a  guest  you  will  see  a  Corybant.  25 . 
They  )b^in  brawls ;  but  presently  you  throw  cups, 
Wounded,  and  wipe  wounds  with  a  red  napkin. 
How  often,  between  you  and  a  troop  of  freedmen. 
Does  the  battle  glow,  which  is  fought  with  a  Saguntine  pot? 
He  drinks  what  was  racked  oiS*  when  the  consul  wore  long  hair. 
And  possesses  the  grape  trodden  in  ||ie  social  wars,  SI 

Never  about  to  send  a  cup  [of  it]  to  a  ch^licky  friend. 
-  To-morrow  he'll  drink  something  from  the  Alban  mountuns, 
Or  from  the  Setine,  whose  country,  and  title,  old  age 
Has  blotted  out,  by  the  thick  mouldiness  of  the  old  cask.    35 
Such  Thraseas  an4  Helyidius  drank,  crowned. 
On  the  birth-day  of  the  Brnti  and  Cassius.     Virro  himself 


words,  mte  beguo  by  way  of  preludes  to 
)>Jowf. 

S7.  Whh  a  red  napfdn,]  Stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  combalaots.  See  Hob. 
lib.  i.  od.  xsvii. 

28.  Troop  of  freedmen.}  The  ItbeHi 
were  those,  who,  of  slavest  or  bondmen, 
were  made  free :  the  great  people  had 
nuoibers  of  these  about  them,  and  they 
jveie  very  hsselent  and  quarrelsome  on 
these  occasions. 

29»  Srnntkte  pot.]  Saguntnni  was  s 
(City  of  Spain*  famous  for  its  earthen 
irare. 

This  city  was  famous  for  ]tolding  oot 
agpitnst  Hannibal ;  rather  than  submit^ 
tScy  bomt  ihemselyes,  their  wives,  and 
children.  Pugnam  committere  Is  a  mi- 
)itary  term  for  engaging  in  fight. 

30.  He.]  Ipse*— the  patron  hhnself 

— fFhofvofmcM.]  Diffasnm,  poured, 
racked,  or  filled  out,  from  the  wtne-Tat 
pto  the  cask. 

-^Wken  the  cwM,^.]  Capillato  con* 
sole — In  old  time,  when  tne  consuls 
wore  long  IfoAt.  Ainsw.    See  sat.  it. 

St.  Soeiol  wan.'}  The  civil  war,  or  the 
war  of  the  allies*  sometimes  called  the 
Iffsrsian  war,  (of  which,  see  Aht.  Univ. 
Hist.  vol.  siii.'  p.  34.)  which  broke  out 
liinet^f  years  before  Christ.  So  that  this 
wue  must  have  been  very  old  when  this 
satire  was  written. 

3S.  Chotiehf.]  Cardtaco— <a  •m^m, 
cor)-.-sick^  at  heart— also  one  that  is 
griped,  or  bad  a  violent  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach. Good  old  wine  is  recommended 
hy  Celsoa  as  highly  vsefhl  in  such  a 


complunt  Pliny  says,  lib.  xxiil  e.  t. 
Cardiacorum  inorbo  unicam  spem  in 
vino  esse  certum  est* 

But  so  selfish  is  this  great  man  snp« 
posed  to  be.  that  he  would  not  spare  so 
much  as  a  single  cup  of  it  to  save  one^s 
life. 

33.  From  ihe  Alhan  maunUthu.}  The 
Alban  hills  bore  a  pleasant  grape ;  and 
the  vines  have  not  yet  degenerated,  for 
the  vino  Albano  is  still  in  great  esteem. 

34.  The  Setine.}  Setla.  the  city  which 
gave  name  to  these  hills,  fies  not  far 
from  Terracina,  in  Campania. 

3d.  Thkk  mouldineu.}  Multa— lit* 
much.  See  Ainsw.  MuUus,  No.  9. 

Casks  which  are  long  kept  in  cellars 
contract  a  iliouMiaess,  which  so  over* 
spreads  the  ouiude,  as  to  conceal  every 
mark  and  character  which  may  have 
been  impressed  on  them  ;  as  where  the 
wine  '^rew,  and  the  name  (titulum)  by 
which  it  is  distinguished. 

36.  TkrttMen—Heloidm.J  Thraseas  was 
son-in-law  to  Helvidius.  They  were 
both  patriots,  and  opposers  or  Neio's  . 
tyranny.  Tliraseas  bled  to  death  by 
the  command  of  Nero— Helvidius  wai 
banished. 

— Crowned.]  The  Romans  in  their 
caroosnls,  on  fesiival'davs,  wore  crowns 
or  garlands  of  flowers  upun  their  heads. 
See  Hon.  lib.  IL  od.  vii.  1.  7,  8.  and 
23—5.  ^ 

37.  Oftke  Braft,  ^.jlu  comraeroo- 
ration  of  Junius*  and  of  Decins  Brutua: 
the  former  of  which  expelled  Tarquia 
the  Proud;  the  latter  delivered  his 
counttjr  from  the  power  of  Julius  Gesar, 
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Heliadum  crustas,  et  insequales  beryllo 

Virro  tenet  phialas :  tibi  non  committitur  auram'; 

Vel  si  quando  datur,  custos  affixus  ibidem, 

Qui  numerct  geinmas,  unguesque  observet  acatos: 

Da  veniam,  prasclara  iliic  laudator  iaspis; 

Nam  Virro  (ut  multi)  ^emmas  ad  pocula  transfert 

A  digttis ;  quas  in  vaginas  fropte  solebat 

Ponere  zelotypo  juvenia^rselatus  Hiarba?. 

Tu  Beneventani  8u(oris  nomen  habentem 

Siccabis  calicem  nasorum  quatuor,  ac  jam 

Quassatum,  et  rupto  poscentem  sulphura  vitro* 

Si  stomachus  domint  fervet  vinove  cibove» 
Frigidior  Geticis  petitur  decocta  pruinis. 
Nod  eadem  vobis  poni  modo  vina  querebar? 
Vos  aliam  potatis  aquam.     Tibi  pocula  cursor 
Gaetulus  dabit»  aut  nigri  manus  ossea  Mauri, 
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hj  aisassintting  him  in  the  senate- 
hooae*  Cauios  was  also  one  of  the 
conspirators  and  assassins  of  Cesar. 
These  men  acted  from  a  love  of  Ubertj, 
and  therefore  were  remembered,  espe* 
dally  in  ailter-tiroes  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, with  the  highest  honour.  The 
best  of  wine  was  brought  forth  on  the 
occasion. 

^VirroJ]  The  master  of  the  feast, 
perhaps  a  fictitious  name. 

38.  Pieco  cf  the  HeHadtt.'l  Drinking 
cops  made  of  large  pieces  of  amber. 
Thfs  Heliades  (from  nXst,  the  sun)  were 
the  daughters  of  PbcBbos  and  Clymene, 
who,  bewailing  their  Phaeton,  Wtere 
turned  into  po^r-trees :  of  whose  tears 
came  amber,  which  distilled  continually 
from  their  branches.  See  Oy.  Met.  lib. 
i.  fab*  iL  and  iii* 

hide  flunait  lachrym^ :  tUUatapte  fole 
rigetemU 

De  rwnit  eUetra  nem:   ^vtf  ktadui 


£xcipU ;  et  mtrttai  mUtH  getUmda  ha." 
ttnti.  Fab.  iU. 

— HoUi.]  Tenet,  holds  them  in  his 
hands  when  he  drinks. 

•^Citfi^  Phiala  means  a  gold  cup,  or 
beaker,  to  drink  out  of.  Sometimes 
drinking  cups,  or  yessels,  made  of  glass* 
See  AiNsw.     9 

— BeryL]  A  sort  of  precious  stone, 
cut  into  pieces.  whicJi  were  inlaid  in 
dtiokipg  cups,  here  said  to  be  inaquales, 
from  the  Inequality  or  roughness  of  the 


outward  surface,  owiug  to  the  protnbe* 
ranees  of  the  pieces  of  beryl  with  which 
it  was  inlaid. 

39.  G<4d  U  not  cMuatV^.]  You  are 
looked  upon  in  too  despipuhle  a  light,  to 
be  intrusted  with  any  thing  made  of 
gold.  But  if  this  should  happ^.  yoa 
will  be  narrowly  watched,  as  if  yoa 
were  suspected  to  be  capable  of  steaU 
iog  it« 

41.  Who  mag  cotinf,  ^.]  Jo  see  that 
none  are  missing. 

— jtharp  furi'i.]  Lest  you  should  make 
use  of  them  to  pick  out  the  precious 
stones  with  which  the  gold  cup  may  bo 
inlaid. 

4f.  A  bright  jaiper,  ^c]  Pnedara. 
▼eiy  bright  or  clear,  is  commended  by 
all  that  see  it  for  its  transparency  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  for  its  siae  ;  therefore 
you  most  not  take  it  ill  that  Virro  is  so 
watchful  over  it. 

The  jaspf  r  is  a  precious  stone  of  a 
green  colour;  when  large  It  was  very 
Taluable. 

4S.  Vim  (a$  many,  4t^.]  The  poet 
here  censures  the  vanity  and  ibUy  of 
the  nobles,  who  took  the  gems  out  of 
their  rines  to  omampjit  their  drinking- 
cups ;  this,  by  the  ut  multi,  seems  to 
have  been  growing  into  a  fashion. 

44.  Such  tt»  in  t^  front,  4«.]  Ai* 
luding  to  ViRG,  ^n.  iv.  1.  261.  S. 
-^Aique  iUi  ^teUotttt  I'atpideJiUvd 

Emit  erat — 

Virro  had  set  in  his  cups  such  pre* 
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Holds  capacious  pieces  of  the  Heliades,  and  cups  with  beiyl 

Unequal :  to  you  ^Id  is  not  committed :    , 

Or  if  at  any  time  it  be  given,  a  guard  is  fixed  there. 

Who  may  count  the  gems,  and  observe  your  sharp  nails : 

Excuse  it,  for  there  a  bright  jasper  is  commended ; 

For  Virro  (as  many  do)  transfers  his  gema  to  his  cups 

From  his  fingers ;  such  as,  in  the  front  of  his  scabbard, 

The  youth  preferred  to  jealous  Hiarbas  used  to  put. 

You  shall  drain  a  pot  with  four  handles,  having 

The  name  of  the  Beneventane  cobler,  and  now 

Shattered,  and  requiring  sulphur  £>r  the  broken  glass* 

If  the  stomach  of  the  master  is  hot  with  wine,  or  meat, 
Boiled  [water]  is  sought,  colder  than  Getic  hoar-frosts. 
Was  I  just  now  complaining  that  not  the  same  wines  were  set 

before  you  ? 
You  drink  other  water.     To  you  the  cups  a  Getulian 
Lackey  will  give,  or  the  bony  hand  of  a  black  Moor, 
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ciovs  stonej,  ss  ^neas.  whom  Dido  pre* 
ferred  as  a  suitor  to  Iltarbas,  king  of 
Getolia,  had  his  sword  decked  with; 
among  the  te9^  that  sort  of  jasper, 
wbicbt  though  not  yellow  throughout, 
was  sprinkled  with  drops  of  gold,  which 
sparkled  like  stars*  something  like  the 
appearance  of  the  spots  in  the  lapu 
lamli. 

By  the  frons  vaginsB,  we  may  under- 
stand the  hilt  of  the  sword,  and  upper 
part  of  the  scgbbsrd ;  for  Virgil  says 
ensiii,  and  Juvenal,  Taginte. 

47.  The  Beneventatie  eoMer,  ^.]  We 
read  in  Plant,  of  nasitenia,  a  vessel 
with  three  handles;  here  one  is  men- 
tioned of  four  handles,  nasornni  qua- 
tuor^  Perhaps  it  had  four  ears,  or 
spouts,  which  stood  out  like  noses.  The 
cobier  of  Beueventum  was  named  Vati- 
nins,  and  was  remarkable  for  a  large 
nosp.  as  well  as  for  being  a  drunkard. 

ViUa    mUnis  ealiean  aMfiumenfa  Va- 

tini 
Aecipe,  ted  nam  longior  iUeJuiU 

Mart.  lib.  xiv.  epigr.  96. 
Hence  those  glaas  cups  which  had  four 
noses,  handles,  or  spouts,  which  resem- 
bled so  many  large  noses,  were  called 
calices  Vatiniani ;  as  also  because  they 
were  such  as  he  used  to  drink  out  of. 

48.  Shattered.]  So  cracked  as  hardly 
to  be  fit  for  use. 

— Sulphur  for  the  hrcken  gUm.'}  It  was 
^  custom  at  Roma  lo  change   away 


broken  glass  for  brimstone  matches. 
Qui  paUertUa  luywratafractU 
PemaUant  vUreit, 

Makt.  lib.  i.  epigr.  42. 
And  lib.  x.  epigr.  9. 

(hm  tulfurato  nolU  empta  ramento, 
VaUnicrum  prMenetajracUtrumffe, 

49.  If  the  stomach  of  the  master^  u  e. 
Of  the  master  of  the  feast,  the  patron. 
If  he  finds  any  unusual  heat  in  his  sto- 
mach from  what  he  eats  or  drinks. 
Corop.  sat.  iii.  1.  933,  4. 

50.  Boiled  waUr,  4«.]  Decocta.  It 
was  an  invention  of  Nero's  to  have  wa- 
ter boiled,  and  then  set  in  a  glass  vessel 
to  cool,  in  heaps  of  snow,  which  the 
Romans  had  the  art  of  preserving  in  ca- 
verns and  places,  like  our  ice.  houses, 
in  order  to  cool  their  liquors  in  the  sum- 
mer-time. 

—Getic,  4^."]  The  Getes  were  neigli- 
hours  to  the  Scythians;  their  ooontry 
was  very  cold,  and  their  frosts  exceed* 
iiigly  severe. 

5t.  Other  iwrtdr.]  While  the  roaster 
of  the  house  regaled  himself  with  this 
iced  water,  his  meaner  guests  had  only 
common  water  to  drink. 

.52—3.  A  Getuiian  lackey,]  Not  one 
of  ihuse  delicate  domestics,  described 
1.  56,  but  a  low  servant,  a  foot.boy,  a 
mere  runner  of  errands.  Or  who,  tike 
a  running  footman,  fan  before  his  ma* 
ster'^  horses  and  carriages.  Getulia 
was  a  country  of  Africa,  where  the  iiibao 
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Et  cui  per  raediam  holis  occurrere  noctem, 

Clivosae  veheris  dum  per  moninienta  Latinse«  6$ 

Flos  Asisd  ante  ipsum,  pretio  majore  paratus 

Quam  fuit  et  TuIIi  census  pugnacis,  et  Anci : 

Et,  ne  te  tcneam,  Romanorum  omnia  regum 

Frivola*     Quod  cum  ita  sit,  tu  Gstulum  Granymedem 

Respice,  cum  sities :  nescit  tot  millibus  emptus  69 

Pauperibus  miscere  puer :  sed  forma,  sed  aetas 

Digna  supercilio.     Quando  ad  te  pervenit  ille? 

Quando  vocatus  adest  calidae,  gelidaeve  minister? 

Quippe-indignatur  veteri  parere  clienti; 

Quodque  aliquid  poscas,  et  quod  se  stante  recumbas*  65 

Maxima  qvmqve  domus  servis  est  plena  superbis. 

Ecce  alius  quanto  pofrexit  fnurmure  panem 

Vix  fractum,  solidse  jam  mocida  frusta  fiirinsef,* 

Quae  genuinuro  agitem^  non  admittentia  morsum# 

Sed  tener,  et  nivens,  moUique  siligine  facttts  70 

Servatur  domino :  dextrum  cohibere  memento : 

Salra  sit  artoptae  reverentia :  finge  tamen  te 


bitantt  were  btacks,  o^.  cs  we  call  them. 
negroes. 

53.  71^  himy  hand  of  a  bUtek  Moot,  ^c  ] 
A  great,  ludeouf,  and  raw-boued  MoOr, 
so  frightfnl  as  to  terrify  people  who 
should  happen  to  meet  with  htra  in  the 
illght-time,  when  travelltng  among  those 
mansions  of  the  dead,  which  are  in  the 
Latin  way.  See  sat.  i.  I.  171.  He 
might  be  taken  for  some  hideous  spectre 
that  haunts  the  monuments 

.56.  A  flower  of  Asia.']  The  roaster  of 
the  feast  has  for  his  cup-bearer  an 
Asiatic  boy,  beautiful,  and  blooming  as 
a  flower,  and  who  had  been  purchased 
at  an  immense  price.  The  poet  Itere 
exhibits  a  striking  contrast.  Comp.  1. 
53. 

57.  Tullut  and  Ancji$,]  The  (bird  and 
^  fourth  of  the  Roman  kings,  whose  whole 
'  fortunes  did  not  amount  to  what  Virro 

gave  for  this  Asiatic  boy. 

58.  Not  to  tletam  yon.]  t.  e.  To  be 
short,  as  we  say.  Comp.  sat.  tth  f. 
183. 

--Triflet,  ic.\  The  price  given  for 
ihis  boy  was  so  great,  as  to  make  the 
wealth  of  alt  the  ancient  Roman  kings 
frivolous  and  trifling  in  comparison  of 
it. 

The  poet  means,  by  this,  to  set  fonh 
the  degree  of  luxury  and  expence  ot 


the  great  men  in  Rome.* 

.59.  GimymeAe,]  Tlie  poet  alludes  \o 
the  beautiful  eup-bearer  of  Jupiter,  and 
hnnwrously  gires  his  name  to  ilie  Ge- 
tulian  negro  foot-boy,  mentioned  1. 59, 3; 
Respice — look  back  at  the  Ganymede 
behind  yon,  and  call  to  biro,  if  you  want 
to  be  bdped  to  some  drink. 

6\.  To  mingle,  ft.^  It  was  the  office 
of  the  cop-bearer  to  pour  the  wine  into 
the  cup  io  such  proportfon,  or  quantity, 
as  every  one  chose.  TMs  was  called 
miscere.  9b  MitRT.  lib.  xiii.  epigr. 
108- 

Mncert  debet  hoc  s  Gonyned/t  tnenuiu 

6f.  Worthjf  ditda^]  q.  d  His  youth 
and  beauty  justify  his  contempt ;  they 
deserve  tiiBt  he  shouM  despise  such 
guests. 

63.  When  doet  he  ottimrf— ]  Adest— 
Kt.  when  is  he  present? 

— ilf  eftc  minitterJ]  To  serve  you  with, 
to  help  you  to  r^  cold  or  hot  water.  Both 
these  the  Romans,  especially  in  winter- 
time, had  at  their  feasts,  that  the  gnests 
might  be  served,  with  either,  as  they 
might  choose. 

64.  He  Kffna,  ^.]  This  smart  fiivonf - 
ita  looks  down  with  too  much  contempt 
on  such  a  poor  needy  spunger,  as  he 
esteems  an  old  hanger-on  upon  his  master 
to  be,  to  think  of  giving  mm  whmt  he 
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And  whom  you  would  be  unwilling  to  meet  at  midnislit. 
While  you  are  carried  thro'  the  monuments  of  die  hiuy  Latin 


way. 


55 


A  flower  of  Asia  is  before  him,  purchased  at  a  greater  price, 
Than  was  the  estate  of  warlike  Tullus,  and  of  Ancus : 
And,  not  to  detain  you,  all  the  trifles  of  the  Roman 
Kings.    Which  since  it  is  so,  do  thou  the  Getulian  Ganjrmede 
Look  back  upon,  when  you  are  thirsty :  ^  boy  bought  for  so 

many  60 

Thousands  knows  not  to  mingle  [wine]  for  the  poor :  but  his 

form,  his  ace, 
Are  worthy  disoain.     When,  does  he  come  to  you  ? 
When,  being  called,  does  he  attend  [as]  the  minister  of  hot 

or  cold  water? 
For  he  scorns  to  obey  an  old  client ; 
And  that  you  should  ask  for  any  thing,  or  that  you  should 

lie  down,  himself  standing.  65 

Every  vjbry  great  house  is  full  of  proud  servants. 
Behold,  with  what  grumbling  another  has  reached  out  bread, 
Hardlv  broken,  pieces  of  solid  meal  already  musty, 
Whicn  will  shake  a  grinder,  not  admitting  a  bite. 
But  the  tender  and  white,  and  made  with  soft  floui*,  70 

Is  kept  for  the  master.    Remember  to  restrain  your  right  hand : 
Let  reverence  of  the  butler  be  safe.— Yet,  suppose  yourself 


calls  for.  He  it  affronted  tliat  such  a  one 
•lioold  presume  to  expect  his  attendance 
upon  him«  and  that  he  shonid  be  stand- 
ing at  the  table  as  a  servant,  whHe  the 
client  is  l^ing  down  at  bis  eaye,  as  one  of 
the  guests. 

116.  Eeery  very  great  houte,  j«.]  And, 
therefore,  where  can  you  6nd  better 
treatment,  than  jou  do  at  Virr(/8«at  any 
of  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  great  ?  ' 

6t.  Bat  reached  outt  ^.]  When  yon 
have  called  for  bread,  It  nasindefd  been 
brought,  bat  with  what  an  ill-will  have 
yoQ  t>ct*n  served;  how  hns  the  slave 
that  reached,  or  held  it  out  for  you  to 
take,  roonnured  at  what  he  was  doing  I 

68.  Hardtif  broken.]  With  the  utmost 
difficulty  broken  into  pieces. 

Cjf'  toUd  meoL]  Growit  into  hard, 
soKd  lumps,  by  being  so  old  and  stale, 
and  now  grown  ntouldy. 

69.  h^t  shake  a  grinder.]  Genoinos, 
from  gena,  the  cheek ;  what  we  call  the 
grinders,  are  the  teeth  next  the  cheeks, 
which  grind   food.    So  far  from   being 


capable  of  being  bitten,  and  thus  'di- 
vided, it  would  loosen  a  gruider  to  at- 
tempt it. 

70.  SoftJlour.'J  The  finest  floor,  out  of 
which  the  bran  is  entirely  sifted,  so  iJiaC 
no  hard  substance  is  leA. 

71*  To  rtarain,  ^C  ]  Don't  let  the  sight 
of  this  fine,  white,  and  netv  bread,  tempt 
you  to  5Ich  it — mind  to  keep  your  hands 
tp  yourself. 

7«.  The  hutUr.']  Artopta,  Gr.  a^»- 
WTut,  from  M^Ttff,  bread,  and  •Trmt^  to 
bake,  signifies  one  that  bakes  bread,  a 
bnker.  Or  artopta  may  be  derived  from 
«^r«f,  bread,  and  •^rrtfuu,  to  see,  u  e. 
an  inspector  of  bread  a  pantler,  or 
butler  ;  one  who  has  the  care  and  oyer* 
sight  of  it.  This  I  take  to  be  the  mean- 
inr;^here.  q.  d.  Have  all  due  respect  to 
the  dispenser  of  the  bread;  don't  offend 
him  by  putting  your  hand  into  the 
wrong  basket,  and  by  taking  some  of 
the  fine  bread. 

—Suppose  jfourse^f  ^c]  But  suppose 
you  are.  a  litite  too  bold,  and  that  ^^ou 
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Improbttltnn^  superest  illic  qai  ponere  cogat< 

Yin'  tu  coiisuetisy  audax  conviva,  canistris 
Impleri,  panisque  tui  novisse  colorcni  ? 
Scilicet  hoc  fuerat,  propter  quod  3a?pe  relicta 
Conjure,  per  montem  adversuin,  gelidasque  cucurri 
Esquilias,  fremeret  saeva  cum  grandine  veroua 
Jupiter,  et  niulto  stillaret  penula  nimbo«. 

Aspice,  quam  loogo  distendat  pectore  lancem. 
Quae  fertur  domino,  squilla ;  et  quibus  undique  septa 
Asparagis,  qua  despiciat  convivia  cauda. 
Cum  venit  exceisi  manibus  sublata  ministri. 
Sed  tibi  dimidio  constrictus  Cammarus  ovo 
Ponitur,  exigua  feral  is  coena  patella. 

Ipse  Venafrano  piscem  perlimdit :  at  hie,  qui 


75 


80 


85 


make  free  with  aome  of  the  fine  breads 
there's  one  remains  upon  the  watch,  who 
will  soon  make  yoo  lay  it  down  again, 
and  chide  you  for  yoar  presumption. 

74.  WiU  thou,  ic,]  1  lie  words  of  the 
butler  on  seeing  toe  poor  client  filch  a 
piece  of  the  white  bread,  and  on  making 
him  lay  it  down  again. 

— Tlbe  aecuaiomtd  hatkeu-l  f.  f .  llioae 
la  which  the  coarse  (jread  is  usually 
kept;  and  do  not  mistake,  if  you  please, 
white  for  brown. 

75.  Fitted.]  Fed,  satisfied. 

76.  Wdt,  thit  hat  been,  fe.}  The  sup- 
nosed  words  of  Trebins,  vexed  at  finding 
himself  so  ill  repaid  for  all  bis  services 
and  attendances  upon  his  patron,  q.  4. 
"  So,  this  is  what  I  liave  been  toiling 
*"  for;  for  this  1  have  got  out  of  my 
"  warm  bed»  leaving  my  wife,  at  all  hours 
"  of  the  night,  and  in  all  weathers,"  &c. 

77.  The  advene  mount,]  The  Esquiltne 
hill  bad  a  very  steep  ascent,  which  made 
it  troublesome  to  get  up,  if  one  were  in 
baste.  It  must  be  supposed  to  have 
Un  in  the  parasite's  way  to  bis  patron's 
lioQsc,  and,  by  its  steepness,  to  have 
been  a  hindrance  to  his  speed.  Hence 
lie  calls  it  adversum  montem*  Adversus 
ngnifies  opposite— adversum  may  mean, 
that  it  was  opposite  to  the  parasite's 
house. 

77—8.  The  cold  JEsjutiic.]  Its  height 
made  it  very  bleak  and  cold  at  the  *••», 
especially  In  bad  weather*  See  sat.  iii. 
1.71. 

78.  The  vernal  air,]  Vemus  Jupiter. 
The  Romans  called  the  air  Jupiter.  See 
Hon.  Hb.  i.  od.  i.  I.  26.    The  air,  in  Uie 


•pring4>f  the  year,  b  often  fraught  with 
storms  of  hail  and  rain,  with  which  the 
poor  parante  often  got  wet  to  the  skin, 
in  his  nightly  walks  to  attend  on  bis  pA- 
troB. 

"  A  pretty  busiuest,  truly,  to  suffer 
"  all  this  for  the  sake  of  being  Invited  to 
*'  supper,  and  then  to  be  so  treated  f* 

AH  this  Juirenal  rcpreseiits  as  the 
treatment  which  Trebius  would  meet 
with,  on  being  invited  to  Virro's  house  to 
supper;  and  as  tlic  mournful  -coinptaints 
which  be  would  have  t«r  make  on  finding 
all  bis  attendances  and  services  so  .re- 
paid ;  therefore  Trebius  was  sadly  mis- 
taken in  placing  bis  bappinesa  m  IWipg 
at  the  tables  of  the  greau  and  In  order 
to  this  to  take  so  much  pains.  Gomp. 
1.2. 

80.  With  how  long  a  hreati,  fc.]  Such 
a  length  is  his  chest,  or  forepart,  as  to 
fill  the  dish,  so  as  to  seem  to  stretch  Its 
size. 

— il  Mttter,]  Sqnilla.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  say,  with  pracisioni  what  fish  is 
here  meant.  Mr.  Bowtss  translatea  if, 
a  sturgeon ;  and  says  In  his  note»  **  The 
*'  autliors,  whom  I  have  the  opportanitjf 
"  to  consult,  are  not  agreed  what  fish  is 
*<  meant :  I  have  translated  it  a  storgeon. 
"  I  confess  at  random^  but  It  may  serve 
••  as  well."  See  Trans,  of  Juv.  by  Det* 
nsM,  and  a|hers. 

AiNswuBTK  calls  it  a  lobster  withont 
legs. 

iloR.  lib.  il.  sat.  viii.  412.  leeins  to 
use  squUlas  for  prawns  or  shrimps. 

Affertur  tquiHat  inter  mttrcaa  fiafofilei 

in  patina  porrecta. 
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A  little  knavish ;  there  remains  one  who  can  compel  you  to 

lay  it  down* 
'*  Wilt  diou,  impudent  guest,  from  the  accustomed  baskets 
"  Be  filled,-  and  know  the  colour  of  your  own  bread  ?'        75 
"  Well,  this  has  been  that,  for  which  often,  my  wife  being  left, 
"  I  have  run  over  the  adverse  mount,  and  tlie  cold 
**  Esquiliae,  when  the  vernal  air  rattled  with  cruel 
"  Hail,  and  my  cloak  dropped  with  much  rain." 

See,  with  how  long  a  breast,  a  lobster,  which  is  brouglit  80 
To  the  master,  distends  the  dish,  and  with  what  asparagus 
On  all  sides  surrounded;  ivith  what  a  tail  he  can  look  dowii 

on  the  banquet, 
When  he  comes  borne  aloft  by  t}ie  bands  of  a  tall  servant. 
But  to  you  is  set  a  shrank  crab,  with  half  an  egg, 
A  funeral  supper  in  n  little  platter.  ^     85 

He  besmears  his  fish  with  Vcnafran  (oil) — ^but  this 


J*  a  ibrge  Sak  an  eut'tlnidid  lpn]»r^ 
Ue$  * 

With  tkrhmpi  aUJbathg  rmmd. 

Ftiwcit* 

Pertiapt  wlurt  we  edi  a  shrinip,  or 
pnmut  maj  be  the  piimotbera,  or  pin- 
oopbyltt^  of  Pltw.  iii.  49.  tli<e  s<c|0!tla' 
pervm.  The  shrimp  1$  a  sort  of  lobster 
in  mfoiatiire ;  and  if  we  understand  the 
word  parva  to  disttngQish  it  from  the 
fish  which  is  simplv  calM  squilla,  the 
laiier  laay  prabaUy  sigmfy  a  lobster, 
particalarly  here,  from  what  is  remarked 
of  the  tail  (1.  8«.)  which  is  the  moat  de« 
liriooBpartofalobeter.  ' 

01.  Aapmrqgtu,']  Asparagil,  plur.  may 
liere  denote  the  young  shoots,  or  bitda» 
of  various  herbs.  See  Ainsw.  Aspam- 
gvs,  No«  9. 

«  With  these  it  was  perhaps  osual  to 
gamiah  their  dishea. 

82.  WUk  what  a  tmi,  4«.]  What  a  rvo* 
Me  tail  be  displays,  with  what  conteratit 
does  he  teem  t^  look  down  apon  the 
rest  of  the  banquet,  %hen  lifted  on  high» 
by  a  tall  sUve,  over  the  hl»ads  of  the 
gneiis,  in  order  to  be  placed  on  the 
table. 

84.  A  cralK]  Cammams,  a  sort  of 
cfab.lbfa»  ealled  alto  Gammaraa ;  a  very 
vHe  food,  aa  we  ma^  Imagine  by  ita 
being  opposed  to  the  delidoiis  squilla, 
which  was  aet  before  the  master  of  the 
ftaat. 

'>^*''^SInflifc.]iI  U^k  Hotyday's  teoder* 
iog  of  constrictui  nearest  the  aeUM  of 


the  word,  which  lit.  signifies  straitened, 
narrow.  Crabs,  if  kept  long  uut  of 
water,  wiH  waste  and  shrink  up  in  the 
ahelt.  and  when  boiled  will  be  half  full 
of  water ;  so  lobsters,  as  every  day's  ex- 
perience evjipces. 

Famaby  explaina  It  by  semiphlenus, 
half-full,  or  apBiit,  u  be  calls  it»  which 
conveys  the  same  idea. 

This  sense  also  cootiaats  this  fish  with 
the  plumpness  of  the  foregoing.  Comp., 
1.  BO-S. 

-^With  half  an  egg.^  To  mix  with  it 
wbon  yon  eat  it^^  poor  allowance^ 
Many  construe  constrlctus  in  the  sense  of 
parattts-— coctus-r<^tidltus»  and  the  like ; 
q,  d*  dressed  or  seasoned  wiih  half  an  eg^ 

85.  Funcftii  nipper,  t^c  ]  l^e  Romans 
used  to  place,  in  a  small  dbb  on  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  dead,  to  appease  their 
manes,  milk,  hooey,  water,  wine,  flowers,, 
a  very  little  of  each ;  which  drcuai. 
stances,  of  the  smallness  of  the  dish  and 
of  the  quantity,  seem  to  be  the  reasoiw 
of  this  aHosion. 

—if  mie  p<(ift<r.]  Patefla  is  itself  a 
diminutive  of  patera  ;  but  the  poet,  to 
make  the  matter  the  more  contemptible, 
adds  exigoa. 

This  is  a  contrast  to  the  lanoem,  1. 30,. 
K^hich  signifies  a  great  broad  (date,  a 
deep  dish  to  serve  meat  up  In. 

86.  He.]  Virro,tbe  master  of  the  feast. 
—  Venafrm   «<.]   Vertafrum  was  a 

city  of  Campania,  famous  for  the'  best 
oiL    Hon.  Ub.  IL  od.  vL  1. 15, 16. 
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Pallidus  offertur  misero  tibi  caolis,  olebit 

Laternam ;  illud  eniin  vestris  datur  alveolis,  quod 

Canna  MiGipsarum  prora  subvexit  acuta ; 

Propter  quod  Romse  cum  Bocchare  nemo  lavatur;  90 

Quod  tutos  etiam  facit  a  serpentibus  Afros. 

Mullus  erit  domino,  quern  misit  Corsica,  vel  quern 
Taurominitanae  rupes,  quando  omne  peractum  eit, 
Et  jam  defecit  nostrum  mare ;  dum  gula  saevit, 
Retibus  assiduis  penitus  scrutante  macello  95 

Proxima;  nee  patitur  Tyrrhenum  crescere  piscem  t 
Instruit  ergo  focum  provincia:  sumitur  illinc 
Quod  captator  emat  Lenas,  Aurelia  vendat. 

Vjrroni  muraena  datur,  quae  maxima  venit 
Gurgite  de  Siculo:  nam  dum  se  contmet  Auster,  100 

Dum  sedet,  et  siccat  madidas  in  carcere  pennas, 
Contemnunt  mediam  temeraria  lina  Charybdiro^ 
Vos  anguilla  manet,  longae  cognata  colubrae, 

own  country,  their  terpents  woold  not 
come  near  them.  **  What  then  niutt 
*'  yoQ  endure,  in  having  this  aaue  oil  to 
"  pour  on  YOur  cabbage,  while  yon  have 
**  the  mortification  of  seeing  ^roor  patron 
"  soak  bis  fi»h  with  the  fine  and  sweet 
'•  oil  of  Venafrum  !  I  shoold  think  this 
**  another  instance  of  that  sort  of  treat* 
"  ment,  which  should  abate  your  rage 
'■  of  being  invited  to  the  table  of  a  great 
'•  man." 

92.  A  mtfUeC.]  See  sat.  iv.  16,  and  note. 

— The  matUr,]  Virro,  ibe  waster  of 
the  feast. 

— CorUca  sattJ]  Which  cam«  from 
Corsica^  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
famous  perhaps  for  this  sort  of  fish. 

93-  taufvwumtinian  roch.]  On  the  sea- 
coast,  near  Taoromiiiiuin,  in  Sicily. 

— Out  sea  is  exkmitted,  {«  ]  Soch  is 
the  luxury  and  gluttony  of  the  great, 
that  there  is  now  no  more  fine  fish  to  be 
cauglit  at  Iwme. 

94.  Wkik  the  ojppttiU^  ^c.]  While 
gluttony  it  at  such  an  he^bt,  at  not  to 
be  satisfied  witliout  such  dainties. 

95*  Th€  market,^  The  market-people, 
who  deal  in  fish,  and  who  supply  great 
tables. 

— Wilhamdu0iun€U%^.']  Are  inc(8> 
santly  fishing  in  the  neigbbooring  seas, 
upon  our  own  coasts,  leaving  no  pari  on- 
searched,  that  tbey  may  supply  the 
market. 

96.  A  Tyrrkewfdi.]  The  Tyrriicne 
•^  wm»  ^t  pact  9f  |h9  Mediteiraoean 


87.  Pale  cabbage.]  Sickly  looking,  as  if 
it  was  half  withered. 

88.  Your  taucen.]  Alveolus  signifies 
any  wooden  vessel  made  hollow  -,  here  it 
may  be  understood  of  wooden  trays,  or 
saucers,  in  which  the  oil  was  brought, 
which  was  to  be  poured  on  the  cab- 
bage. 

89.  A  canoe.']  Canna,  a  small  vessel 
made  of  the  cane,  or  large  reed  ;  which 
grew  to  a  great  sixe  and  height,  and 
which  was  a  principal  material  in  build- 
ing the  African  canoes. 

— Micipsa*}  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  name  given  to  all  the  Nuroi- 
dians,  from  Micipsa,  one  of  their  kings. 
These  were  a  barbaroul  people  on  the 
^ore  of  Africa,  near  Algiers,  from 
whence  cf  mc  t)ie  oil  which  the  Romans 
Ifsed  in  their  lamps. 

—Sharp  prow.]  Alluding  to  the  shape 
cjf  the  African  panoes,  which  were  very 
tharp-beaked. 

90.  Bocchnr.]  Or  Boochor,  a  Maari- 
tanian  name,  but  here,  probably,  for  ^y 
African.  This  was  the  name  of  one  of 
their  kings,  and  hence  the  poet  takes 
occasion  to  mention  it,  as  if  he  said,  that 
**  the  Numidians  and  Moors,  who 
**  fmointed  themselves  with  this  oil, 
'*  stunk  SQ  excessively,  that  nobody  at 
*'  Rome  would  go  into  the  same  bath 
"  with  one  of  them ;  no,  though  it  were 
V  king  Bocchar  himself.** 

91.  Safe  from  serpenlt.]  So  horrid  is 
^he  sniclf  ofthes^  Afric^s^  that^  ^^  thetf 
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Pale  cabbage,  which  Is  brought  to  miserable  you,  will  smell 
Of  a  lamp,  for  that  is  given  for  your  saucers,  which 
A  canoe  of  the  Micipsie  brought  over  in  its  sharp  prow. 
For  which  reason,  nobody  at  Rome  bathes  with  a  Bocchar,  90 
Which  also  makes  the  Africans  safe  from  serpents. 

A  mullet  will  be  for  the  master,  which  Corsica  sent,  or  which 
The  Taurominitinian  rocks,  since  all  our  sea  is  exhausted. 
And  now  has  failed :  while  the  appetite  rages. 
The  market,  with  assiduous  nets,  is  searching  thoroogfaly  95 
Tlie  neighbouring  (seas,)  nor  suffers  a  Tyrrhene  fish  to  grow: 
Therefore  a  province inrnishes  thekitchen :  from  thence  is  taken 
What  the  wheedler  Lenas  might  buV,  Aurelia  sell. 

To  Virro  a  lamprey  is  given,  the  largest  that  came         99 
From  the  Sicilian  gufph :  for  while  the  south  contains  itseify 
While  it  rests,  and  in  its  prison  dries  its  wet  wings. 
The  rash  nets  despise  the  middle  of  Charybdis. 
An  eel  remains  for  you,  a  relation  of  a  long  snake; 

whirh   washes   the   sonthern    parts   of 
Italy. 

So  greedy  were  the  Roman  nobility 
of  delicfite  nsh,  and  tfaej  were  caught  in 
such  numberSf  that  ihey  were  not  suf- 
fered to  grow  to  their  proper  size. 

97.  Therefore  a  prwmce,  ^c]  They 
were  forced,  therefore,  to  goio  ihe  coasts 
of  some  of  the  foreign  proTinces,  wliich 
were  subject  to  the  Romans,  in  order  to 
catch  such  fish  as  they  wanted  for  the 
kitchens  of  ihe  nobles.  ^  Comp.  sat.  ir. 
^t  and  note. 

— From  ikence.^  From  some  of  the 
foreign  coasts. 

98.  What  the  wheedler  Lenat,  ^J 
Some  famous  captator,  or  legacy  hunter, 
one  of  the  people  called  hssredipetse, 
who  courted  and  made  presents  to  the 
rich  and  childless,  in  hopes  to  become 
their  heirs :  tWy  also  took  care  to  bu^ 
whatever  was  tare  and  curious  fur  ibis 


purpose. 

— Jiire/MSeU.]  This  may  probably  be 
the  name  of  some  famous  dealer  in  fine 
fish.  The  commentators  suppose  also, 
that  this  might  have  been  the  name  of 
some  rich  childless  widow,  who  had  so 
many  presents  of  fine  fi&h,  that  she  could 
not  dispose  of  them  to  her  own  use,  and 
therefore  sold  them,  that  they  might 
not  be  spoiled  and  thrown  away. 

99.  To  Vhrro  a  lamffrey  is  given.1  u  e. 
Is  given  him  to  eat,  b  set  before  him  at 
lable. 

lUO.  The&eiiiMgtdph,^  Th«t  part  of 


the  sea  which  formed  tlie  StraStf  of  Si- 
cily, which,  at  tiroes,  was  roost  formida« 
ble  and  dangerous,  especially  with  m 
strong  wind  from  the  south.  But,  bv 
what  follows,  I.  lOf .  the  dreadful  whiil-  9" 
pool  of  Charybdis  seems  to  be  meant ; 
where,  in  fine  weather,  the  fishermen 
would  venture  to  go^  and  fish  for  lam- 
preys. 

101,  It  teats,']  Befraios  from  blowing* 
is  perfectly  quiet. 

— In  itspritoM,  j«.]  Alluding  to  Vjbo. 
J£n.  i.  1.  5d— 8. 

Vtuto  rex  JEohts  mttro 

IJuetantes  veutm  tempestatesque  sonoras, 

hitperio  premit,  ac  vmc^Us  et  oarcert 
frxnal, 

— Its  tpet  wings.1  Tt  was  usually  at- 
tended with  heairy  rains  and  storms. 

103.  The  rash  neu]  Ltna^see  sat. iv. 
I.  4b.  Xina  here  means  the  persons  who 
use  the  nets,  the  fishermen.  Mcton. 
They  would,  in  calm  weather,  despite 
th«  danger  of  Charybdis  itself,  in  order 
to  catch  I  be  fish  which  lay  within  it,  so 
good  a  market  were  they  sure  to  have 
fur  what  (hey  caught*  Charybdis  was  e 
dnugerous  whirlpool  in  the  traits  of  SU 
cily,  near  the  coast  of  Tauromiuium*  over 
auainst  Scylla,  a  dreadful  rock.  See 
ViBO.  iEn.  iii.  414— 3<. 

103.  Au  §el,  jt;.]  The  contrast  between 
VirroS  fine  lamprey,  and  Trebius*s  filthy 
eel,  is  well  iiuagincd. 

— Uetution  of  if  long  snake*']  Perhaps 
we  are  to  understand  the  eel  and  soal^e 
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Ant  gkcie  aapersos  macnlig  Tiberinus,  et  ipse 
Vernula  riparum,  piDgnts  torrente  cloacA, 
£t  fioliCtts  medis  crjrptaiii  penetrate  Subume. 

Ipri  pauca  velim,  fiidlem  si  pradieat  aurem : 
Nemo  petit,  modicis  qae  mittebentur  amicis 
A  Seneca ;  quas  Piso  bonus,  quae  CotXk  solebat 
Largiri :  namque  et  tttuHs,  et  fascibus  oltm 
Major  habebatur  donandi  ^oria :  solum 
Posclmus,  ut  coenes  civiliter :  hoc  (ace,  et  esto, 
Esto  (ut  nunc  nuilti)  dives  tibi,  pauper  amicis. 

Anseris  ante  ipsum  magni  jecur,  anseribus  par 
Altilis,  et  flavi  dignus  fefro  Meleagri 
Fumat  aper :  post  hunc  raduntur  tubera,  si  ver 
Tunc  erit,  et  facient  optata  toaitma  coenas 
Majores ;  tibi  babe  frumentum,  Allediqs  inquit, 


8AT.  t. 

105 

110 

lis 


to  appear  ai  related,  from  the  likeness  of 
tbeir  form.  Some  have  supposed,  that 
eds  and  water*snakes  irill  engender  to* 
getber. 

104.  A  TiheHne.'}  Tiberinos.  i  f.  pi- 
lAs— 41  pike,  or  some  other  fish,  out  of 

♦  the  rlrer  Tiber. 

Vnek  datttm  ttntii,  Luj^  hie  7t6er»- 
mu —  *c. 

UoR.  lib.  li.  sat.  ii.  1.31. 
Some  oororoon,  coarse,  and  ordinarjr  fish 
is  here  meant,  which,  in  the  winter-time, 
when  the  Tiber  was  frosen,  contracted 
spots,  oerhaps  from  some  disorder  to 
which  tt  might  t>e  liable  ;  this  was  rec- 
koned the  worst  sort  of  pike.  ' 

105.  An  aftendmU  {«•]  Vernula,  lit. 
fScnifies  a  little  bond-slave  or  servant. 
Hence  this  fish  is  so  called,  from  its 
constant  attendance  on  the  hanks  of  the 
fiver,  in  some  of  the  holes  of  wluch  It 
was  vsuallj  found. 

105.  Fat,  4rC']  From  this  circoifistance, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  a 
pike  is  here  meant,  which  is  a  voracious, 
foul-faeding  fish.  Jovenal,  to  carry  on 
Ills  description  of  the  treatment  which 
Trebios  must  expect  at  a  great  man's  ta- 
bioi  adds  this  drcumstanee — that  the  fish 
set  before  Trebhis  would  be  a  pik^  that 
of  the  worst  sort,  and  fatted  with  the 
filthy  contents  of  the  common-sewer,  into 
which  the  ordure  and  nastln^ss  of  the 
dty  were  conveyed,  and  which  ran  un. 
der  the  Soburra,  down  to  the  Tiber,  and 
theie  emptied  itself  into  the  river. 
106.  ^ccuiCamed  to  penetrate,  4f^*] 


This  fish  is  supposed  to  enter  the  mouth 
of  the  drain,  that  it  might  meet  the  fihb 
in  its  way,  and  feed  Upon  it.  For  Sub* 
urra.  see  sat.  iii.  5. 

107.  To  him$e!f,  fc.]  To  Virro  the 
master  of  the  feast.  Ipai  pauca  velim-— 
like  Teb.  And.  act  i.  set.  1.  t,  paucis 
te  volo — a  word  with  you.  Colmam. 

109.  Seneca.]  L.  Anoasus  Seneca»  the 
tutor  of  Ne»o ;  he  was  very  rich,  and 
very  munificent  towards  his  poor  clients. 
See  sat.  x.  16.  where  Juvenal  styles  him 
prsedivps — very  rich. 

— Pita.']  L.  Calphurnius  Fiso^  one  of 
the  Calphumian  family  descended  from 
Numa ;  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Claodioi^ 
and  was  famous  for  his  liberality.  Hon. 
Ar.  Poet.  1?91,  2.  addressing  the  Pisonea^ 
says,  Vos  O  Pompilius  sanguu. 

^  — >Colte.]  Aurelios  Cotta,  another  mu- 
nificent character  in  the  time  of  Nero. 

1 1 0.  TitUt  ond  ffficet,  feJ]  High  titles 
of  nobility,  or  the  ensigns  of  magistracy. 
See  sat.  iii.  128.  note. 

112.  That  you  fotmUmpemU^J]  Civi- 
liter, courteously,  with  so  much  good 
manners  towards  your  poor  friends,  at 
not  to  afiPront  and  distress  them,  by  the 
difference  you  make  between  them  and 
yourself  when  yoo  invite  them  to  sup- 
per. 

— Do  tkit*']  Consult  the  rules  of  civi- 
lity, and  then  you  will  aoeommodate 
yourself  to  the  condition  of  your  guests. 

113.  Be,  at  many  now  are,  j«.]  When 
you  sup  alone,  then,  as  many  are,  be 
dives  tibi«  t.  e.  (are  as  ezpen4vely  and 
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Or  a  Tiberine  sprinkled  with  spots  by  the  ice»  and  that    104 
An  attendant  of  the  banks,  fat  with  the  rushing  common-sewer. 
And  accustomed  to  penetrate  the  drain  of  the  Suburra. 
I  woukl  say  a  few  words  to  himself,  if  he  would  lend  an  easy 


ear: 


110 


Nobody  seeks,  what  were  sent  to  his  mean  friends 
By  Seneca ;  what  good  Piso,  what  Cotta  used 
To  bestow :  for,  than  both  titles  and  offices,  formerly^ 
Greater  was  the  glory  of  giving  esteemed :  only 
We  ask  that  you  would  suj^civilly :  do  this,  and  be, 
Be  (as  many  now  are)  rich  to  yourself,  poor  to  your  friends. 
Before  himself  (is  placed)  the  liver  of  a  great  goose:  equal 
to  geese,  114 

A  crammed  fowl,  and,  worthy  the  spear  of  yellow  Meleager, 
Smokes  a  boar:  after  him  truffles  are  scraped,  if  then 
It  be  spring,  and  wished-for  thunders  make  suppers 
Greater : — **  Have  thy  corn  to  thyself,"  says  AUiedius, 


as  sampCuoQsly  u  yoa  pletse;  ipftre  no 
eipcDce  to  gnitifj  yonrself.  But  when 
you  tnvitf*  yoar  poor  friends*  then  fare 
as  they  do :  if  yon  trmt  them  as  poor 
and  mean,  so  treat  yonrself,  that  yun  and 
they  may  be  upon  the  same  footing ;  thus 
be  paoper  aroids. 

9.  d.  This  is  all  we  ask ;  we  don*t  re- 
qoire  of  yoa  the  munificence  of  Seneca, 
Puo,  Cotta,  or  any  of  those  great  and 
generoQs  patrons,  who  esteemed  a  ser- 
vice done,  or  a  kindness  bestowed,  on 
tlieir  poor  friends,  beyond  the  glory  of 
titles  of  nobility,  or  of  hieh  offices  in  the 
state ;  this,  perhaps,  might  be  going  too, 
Ikr ;  therefore  we  desire  no  more,  than 
that,  when  yoa  invite  us,  yoo  would 
treat  ns  civilly  at  least,  if  not  sumptuous- 
ly ;  fare  as  we  iare,  and  we  shall  be  con- 
lent. 

This  little  apostrophe  to  Virro  contains 
a  humonrous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sharp  reproof  of  the  want  of  generosity, 
and  of  the  indignity  with  which  the  rich 
and  great  treated  their  poorer  friends. 

114.  Bfore  himtelf.']  i.  e.  Before  Vir- 
ro himself^ 

— The  U»er,  ^.]  This  was  reckoned  a 
great  dainty  ;  and  in  order  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  liver,  they  fatted  the  goose' 
with  figs,  mixed  up  with  water,  wine, 
and  honey  ;  of  this  a  sort  of  paste  was 
made,  with  which  they  crammed  them 
until  the  liver  grew  to  a  veiy  large  size. 
Sea  PcRS.  vi.  I.  71.  HpR.  lib.  ii.  sat. 


Tiii.  1. 88.  and  Ma  at.  epigr.  Iviii.  lib.  xiii. 

Atpice  fuom  tumeat  magwjtevr  arnerc 
mo/uf. 

lift.  A  crammed  fowL}  Altilis — from 
alo-ere — fatted,  fed,  crammed*  Pro» 
bably  a  fat  capon  is  here  meant,  which 
grows  to  a  large  size :  Juvenal  says  here» 
equal  in  size  to  geese — par  ansenbas. 

-^Yelhw,  icTl  Yellow-haired.  See 
AfKSW.  The  Story  of  Meleager. 

Golden-haired.  Holyday.  See  Vino, 
iEn.  Iv.  698.  Hon.  lib.  lii.  od.  ix.  i. 
19.  lib.  iv.  od.  iv.  I  4. 

116.  Smoket  a  boar.'}  See  sat.  i. 
140,1. 

— After  himt  j-C']  The  next  dish,  which 
comes  after  the  boar,  is  composed  of 
truffles — tuber  signifies  a  puff,  or  what 
we  call  a  toadstool,  from  tumeo*  to  swell ; 
but  it  seems  to  denote  mushrooms,  truf- 
fles, and  other  fungous  plants,  which  are 
produced  from  the  earth.  Tpbera  terrae^ 
sat.  ziv.  7. 

Here  some  understand  truffles,  others 
mnshrooros ;  which  last,  rainy  and  tbun. 
dering  springs  produce  i»  abundnnce, 
and  therefore  were  desired.  But  the 
same  weather  may  also  havu  the  same 
effect  on  truffles,  which  are  a  sort  of 
subterraneous  mushroom*  and  so  on  all 
fungous  excrescences  of  the  earth. 
pLiN.  xix. 

;  17 — 18.  Make  suppers  greater,]  By  a 
pleulifu!  addition  of  truffles. 

1 18.  AUedius.]  SoBie  famous  glutton. 
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O  Libya,  diyui^^e  boyes,  dam  tubera  mittas. 

Structorem  interea,  ne  qua  iiidignatio  desit,  120 

Saltantem  spectes^  et  chironomonta  yolanti 

Cultello,  donee  peragat  dictata  tnagistri 

Omnia;  nee  minimosane  discrimine  rcfert. 

Quo  gestu  lepores,  et  quo  gallina  seceton 

Duceris  pl^nta,  velut  ictus  ab  Hercule  Cacus,  125 

Et  ponere  foris,  si  quid  tentaveris  unquam 

Hiscere,  tanquam  habeas  tria  nomina.     Quando  propinat 

Virro  tibi,  suinitque  tuis  contacta^labcUis 

Pocula  ?  quis  vestrum  tenierarius  usque  adeo^  quis 

Perditus,  ut  dicat  regi,  bibe?  Plurima  sunt  quas  130 

Non  audent  homines  pertusa  dicere  laena. 

Quadringenta  tibi  si  quis  Deus,  aut  similis  Dis, 

Et  melior  fatis,  donaret ;  homuncio,  quantus 

Ex  nihilo  fieres  !  quantus  Virronis  amicus  1 

Da  Trebio^  pone  ad  Trebium :  vis,  frater,  ab  istis  135 


Hoiotf  was  supplied  with  great  quantities 
of  corn  from  Libjra»  •  p^rt  of  Africa* 
vhich  borders  upon  Egypt  ;  *'Rnd,.  it 
"  should  seem,*  (says  Mr.  Brown,) 
*'  with  mushrooms  lou."  See  Dryoek's 
Jvv.  note  on  thjs  place.  However,  from 
tlie  circumstance  of  their  being  brought 
from  Libya  to  Rome,  I  should  apprehend 
that  species  of  *'  under-ground  edible 
**  mushrooms" (as  Bradly  calls  truffles)  to 
be  meant  here,  which  grow  best  in  dry 
chapped  grotiiids,  and  wtU  bear  to  be 
earned  a  great  way,  and  to  be  kept  a 
ooosiderable  time  without  being  spoiled. 
This  IS  not  the  case  with  that  species  of 
tuber  which  is  called  boletus,  or  mush- 
room ;  they  remain  good  but  a  little 
white,  either  growing  or  gathered.  Hence, 
upon  the  whole,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  word  raduntur,  1.  116. 
which  may  imply  the  scraping,  or  shav- 
ing off,  lh«  outward  thick  Iwrk,  or 
rind,  which  is  peculiar  to  trulBes,  these 
are  roost  probably  meant  in  thn  passage. 
SeeCBAMBSBS.  TrutBe. 

119.  Unyoik  your  oaenJ]  Disjuoge — 
lit.  disjoin  them.  f.  d.  Plough  and  sow 
no  more,  that  there  may  be  (he  more 
land  for  truflSes  to  grow.  A  fine  speech 
for  an  efMcure. 

1«0.  The  cororr.]  Stroctor  signifies  a 
purveyor  of  victuals  a  caterer ;  also  a 
aenreri  who  setteth  the  meat  upon  the 
table;  also  &  carver  of  meat:  this  last 


seems  \o  be  meant  here,  and  be  is  sup- 
posed to  do  it  with  some  antic  gestures* 
soraethinE  like  capering  or  danci  ig. 

121.  rlouriahii^,']  Chirononiun-nntis 
^froin  x*'(*  manus,  and  »«^,  lex)  sisni- 
nes  one  that  sheweih  nimble  mntioiia 
wiih  his  hands ;  hence  chironomia,  a  kind 
of  gesture  with  the  hands*  either  in  danc- 
ing, or  in  carving  meat.  AtNsw.  Chi- 
ronomonta is  fro.n  the  ace.  aitig.  (Gr« 
Xu^n^utnrm.y  of  the  participle  of  the 
verb  ^u^tfum — manus  certa  lege  moii- 
to — coucinnus  geslus  edo — gesticulor. 

f.  d.  Tliat  nothing  may  be  wantini^ 
to  mortify  and  vex  you,  you  not  only 
see  all  these  fine  things  brought  to  ta» 
ble,  but  you  will  be  a  spectator  of  the 
festivity,  art,  and  nimbleness,  witb 
which  the  carver  ddies  his  office,  till  he 
has  exhibited  all  that  he  has  learned  of 
his  mtister  in  the  art  of  carving.  See 
the  nest  note,  ad    fin.     Dictata — See 

AiNSW. 

123.  Nor  indeed  h  i<  a  auttrr,  ^.]  It 
is  now  by  nu  means  reckoned  an  indif^ 
furent  niaiter,  nr  of  small  concern,  ia 
what  roimoer,  or  with  what  gesture*  a 
hare  or  a  fowl  is  cut  up;  thisraswell 
as  gluttony  itself,  Is  become  a  science. 
This  was  su  much  the  case,  that  wc  find 
people  taking  great  pains  to  lean&  it 
under  a  master.  See  sat.  xi.  I.  136 — 
41. 

126 — 7,  If  you  ever  aUea^  to  mtUCer.] 
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*<  O  Libya,  tinyoke  your  oxen,  while  you  will  send  truffles." 
Meanwhile  the  carver,  lest  any  inclination  be  wanting,     120 
You  will  behold  dancing,  and  flourishing  with  a  nimble 
Knife,  till  he  can  finish  all  the  dictates  df  his 
Master;  nor  indeed  is  it  a  matter  of  the  least  concern, 
With  what  gesture  hares,  and  with  what  a  hen  should  be  cut. 
You  will  be  dragged  by  the  foot,  as  the  strickcTi  Cacus  by 

Hercules,  125 

And  put  out  of  doors,  if  you  ever  attempt 
To  mutter,  as  if  you  had  three  names. — When  does  Virro 
Drink  to  you,  and  take  the  cup  touched  by  your 
JLfips  ?  which  of  you  is  rash  enough,  who  so 
Desperate,  as  to  say  to  the  great  man,  drink  ?  Many  things 

there  are,  180 

Which  men  in  a  torn  coat  dare  not  say. 
If  to  you  four  hundred  (sestertia)  any  god,  or  one  like  ti^e  gods. 
And  better  thanthefatesjshouldpresent;  poor  mortal,  howgreat 
From  nothing  would  you  become !  how  great  a  friend  of  Virro  ! 
**  Give  to  l^ebius — set  before  Trebius : — would  you  have, 

<<  brother,  some  135 


Hiacere — so  mach  as  to  open  your 
nouih,  u  it  were,  to  speak  upon  the 
occaiiont  •9  betrayins  any  dislike. 

%f7.  Three  names.]  i.  c.  As  ff  yon 
were  m  man  of  qoality.  The  gteat  men 
at  RoDte  were  distinguished  by  the 
prgnonien,  nomen,  and  cogoomen,  fts 
Gains  Cornelius  Scipio,  Caius  Marcus 
Coriulaniis,  and  the  like. 

If  you  were  to  lake  upon  you,  like  a 
noMenan,  to  complain  or  find  fault  with 
all  this,  yon  wonid  be  dragged  with 
yoar  heels  foremost,  and  turned  out  of 
doors,  af  the  robber  Cacns  was  by 
Hercules.  See  Vivo.  ^n.  viit.«l9^ 
65. 

lf7--«.    When    duet    Virro  drwk  to 

«.]   The  poet,   baring  panicolarifled  ^ 
istnuc^s  of  conteii'pt,  which  were  ptit  * 
vpon  the  poorer  guests,  sueb  as  having 
bad   meat  and  dfliik  set  before  thrro, 
&c.  here  mentsotrs  the  neglectful  treat- 
Dent  which  they  nteet  with. 

q*  d.  •*•  Does  Virro  ever  drink  yoor 
••  health,"  or  "  t!«jes  he  ever  take  the 
•'  cup  out  of  your  hand  in  order  to 
"  pledge  you,  after  it  hiis  once  touched 
••  yoor  lips  f  By  this  wc  may  observe, 
Ihnt  drinking  to  one  another  is  very 
ancient. 

It9.  hnuh  etuugh,  fc]  After  all  the 

TOUI. 


9^1 
instw 


pains  which  yon  take  to 'be  invited  to 
great  taMes,  is  there  one  of  yoo  who 
dares- venture  to  open  his  mouth  to  the 
great  man,  so  much  as  to  esT,  •'*  drink," 
as  if  yon  had  some  ftmiliarity  with 
him  i  At  we  should  say,  '*  pot  the  bottle 
"  about." 

ISO.  7%e^mrt  mon.]Rtfgi— see  before, 
I.  f4. 

1  t.  Four  hundred  seslertiff.]  A  knight's 
estate.     See  sat.  i.  1. 1Q6,  and  note* 

135.  Better  ihm  the  fates.']  U  e.  Better 
and  kinder  than  the  f«t<^  have  been  to 
yon,  in  nraking  you  so  poor. 

-^Poor  mortal.]  Humuncio  means  ti 
poor  sorry  fellow ;  such  was  Trebius  in 
nis  present  state. 

154.  From  nothing,  ^.-]  The  poet 
here  satirises  the  venality  and  profligate 
meitnness  of  such  people  as  Virro,  whose 
insolence  and  contempt  towards  their 
poor  clients  he  has  given  us  so  many 
striking  examples  of.  iHere  he  'shew<i 
the  change  of  conduct  towards  them, 
vrhteh  would  be  created  immediately,  if 
one  of  them  should  happen  to  become 
rich. 

l5.^.  Owe  to  Trebiut,  4*c.]  Then,  says 
he,  if  you  were  invited  to  sup  with 
Vtrro»  nothing  would  be  thought  too 
good;  you   would    be    ofnred    evexy 
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Uibus  ?  O  Nommiy  vobi»  hunc  pnestat  bonorem ; 
Vos  estis  fratres.    Dominiis  tainen,  et  domini  rex 
Si  V18  tu  fieri^nuUus  tibi  p^ulus  aula 
Luserit  ^neas,  nee  filia  dalcior  illo. 
Jucundnin  et  carum  sterilis  fiicit  uxor  amicum. 

Sed  tua  nunc  Mleaie  pariat  licet,  et  pueros  tres 
In  gremium  patris  fundat  simul ;  ipse  loquaci 
Gaudebit  niao ;  viridem  thoraca  jubebit 
Afierri,  minimasque  nuces,  assemque  roffatunif 
Ad  niensam  quoties  parafiitus  venerlt  in&ns. 

Vilibns  ancipites  ningi  ponentnr  amicis. 
Boletus  dominp ;  sed  qualem  Claudius  edit. 
Ante  ilium  uxorisy  post  quern  nihil  amplius  edit 
Virro  sibi,  et  reliquis  Virronibus  ilia  jubebit 
Poma  dari,  quorum  solo  paacaris  odore ; 
^alia  perpetuus  Phseacum  autumnus  babebal; 
Credere  quse  possis  surrepta  sororibus  Afris. 


140 


145 


150 


•hbicest  Mnij  o|rmi  the  ta&le,  ttid  tbe 
servanti  would  be  ordered  to  ici  it  be- 
fore jou. 

136.  (y  thme  damtiaJ]  Ilk,  lit.  ngoi- 
fiet  eotrails,  or  bowels,  of  which  mnm 
very  choice  end  dainiy  dUbet  were 
made ;  aa  of  the  goose's  liver,  and  the 
tike ;  fee  1. 1 14.  He  would  io  the  laott 
kind  maaner  call  yo«  brother,  and  invite 
700  to  Uste  of  the  moat  delicate  dain- 
ties. 

— 0  riches?  ^J  A  Aatoral  excta- 
jnation  on  the  occasion*  by  which  he 
gives  Trebios  to  understand,  that  all  this 
attention  was  not  paid  to  hias  on  his  own 
aooount,  but  solely  on  that  of  his  oo* 
ney.    See  sat.  I  1.  lit,  S. 

137.  Ye  mt  \rtAirtn.]  Ye,  O  ye  four 
hundred  sestertia.  are  the  friends  and 
brethren  of  Virra*  to  wbom  he  pays  his 
court.  Wben  he  called  Trebius  brother. 
(1. 135.)  he  really  meant  you. 

137.  And  mvtrtig^  if  a  lard,  ^c.]  If 
you  would  be  in  a  situation*  not  only 
of  domineering  .over  poor  clients,  but 
even  over  the  lords  of  those  dients»  you 
must  be  thildless,  you  must  have  neithei 
son  nor  daogbter  to  inherit  your  csiaie. 

138.  /«  wmr  kail,  ^^  See  Dido's 
words  to  i£oeas.  Vino.  J£au  iv.  K 
328,9. 

Si  MM  niki  panuluM  aulA 
Lmerit/EineM, 
Which  Juvenal  applies  on  this 
very  iiutnouTousJy. 


140.  A  barrtn  wfe,  4«.]  While  a 
wife  remains  without  child-bearing,  so 
that  there  is  no  ostensible  heir  to  the 
estate,  the  husband  will  not  want  lor 
people  who  will  pay  their  oouit  to  him* 
and  profess  themselves  his  friends.  In 
hopes  of  inflratiating  themaelvet  ao  far 
aa  to  be  roaide  hb  heirs. 

141.  But  lAo'  ymrMidpfc]  The  name 
of  Trebius's  wife. 

q,  d.  But  suppose  it  to  happen  other- 
wise, and  yoor  wife  should  not  only 
have  children,  but  bring  you  three  at  a 
birth ;  stiU  as  you  are  ricb,  they'll  pay 
their  court  to  you,  by  fondling  yoar 
litffe  ones.  He,  Virro  himself,  (ipse,) 
will  pretend  to  rejoice  in  yoor  young  fa. 
mily— nido—a  metaphorical  eKpvession« 
taloen  from  a  brood  of  young  buds  in  a 


143.  A  gnm  ttomacktr*]  Viridem 
thoraca,  lit.  breastplate.  What  this 
was  cannot  easily  be  deteruuned»  bm  It 
was,  doubtless,  some  ornament  which 
children  were  pleased  wiih* 

144.  SmaU  nuti.]  Nuces.  lit.  signifies 
nuts:  but  here  it  denotes  litde  balls  of 
ivoiy,  and  round  pebbles,  which  were 
the  usual  {4ay things  ofohildren;  and 
which  to  ingraliata  themselves  with  the 
parents,  such  mercenarjf  persons  as  had 
a  design  upon  their  fortunes  used  ti» 
make  presents  of.  Sea  Hon.  lib.  ii* 
sat  ill.  1. 171,  «.  FaAWCis'  oete  ;  ead 
Pcaa.  sat  i.  1. 10. 
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'*  Of  those  dainties?* — O  riches  I  he  gives  this  honour  to 

yon — 
Ye  are  brethren.     But  if  a  lord,  and  sovereign  of  a  lord 
You  would  become^  in  jour  hall  no  little 
.£neas  must  piay,  nor  a  dau^ter  sweeter  than  he. 
A  barren  wife  mdapB  a  pleasant  and  dear  friend.  140 

But  tho'  your  Micale  should  bring  forth,  and  should  pour 
Three  boys  together  into  the  bosom  of  their  iather,  he  in 

the  prattling 
Nest  will  rgoice;  he'll  command  a  green  stomacher 
To  be  brought,  and  small  nnts,  and  the  asked-for  p^my. 
As  often  as  the  infimtr-panudte  comes  to  his  table*  145 

Doubtful  funguses  are  put  to  mean  friends, 
A  mushroom  to  the  lord;  but  such  as  Claudius  ate 
Before  that  of  his  wife^  after  which  he  ate  nothing  more. 

Virro  will  order  to  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  Virros,  those 

Apples  to  be  givoi,  with  the  odour  alone  of  which  you  may 

be  fed,  150 

Sudi  as  the  perpetual  autumn  of  die  Fhseacians  had, 

Which  you  mipit  believe  to  be  stolen  from  the  African  sisters* 


144.  Tht  mhed-fir  pmmif,'}  The  ▲• 
wM  Aboot  three  furtbings  of  cor  iBesev. 
We  are  to  soppoie  the  little  ernes,  chil* 
divn4ike.  to  ask  Virro  for  a  tmall  piece 
of  DODey  to  boy  frait,  caket,  ke»  which 
he  immedlatelj  givet  tbeni. 

145.  iff  ofUm  m,  de.)  Vlrre  not  only 

Elf  to  tee  the  children,  bat  invite* 
m  to  iiit  table,  wliere  thej  never 
cone  bat  they  wlieedle  and  coax  biin* 
In  Older  to  get  what  tbey  want  of  blm. 
Hence  tiie  poet  aayt,  Parasitot  infant. 

146.  Z^MA^Ap^riijrf.]  There  are  se- 
veral tpedet  of  tM  moshroom-kind, 
aome  of  which  are  poitonoas,  and  it  it 
aoOMtimet  difBcolt  to  disilugaish  tliem, 
therefore  tlie  eater  cannot  be  certain 
that  he  is  safe ;  hence  Javenal  says,  an* 
dpites  fongi. 

It  it  to  be  observed,  that  the  poet, 
after  hit  digretdon  on  tlie  mean  venali* 
ty  of  snch  people  at  Virro,  (who  woaM 
pay  their  coart  to  thote  whom  they 
now  ate  with  the  atnMMt  contenpt.  If  by 
any  aeddeM  they  became  lich,)  now 
letame  to  hit  mam  tobiecft  which  wat 
to  pariicatariae  those  instances  of  ill 
treatment   whkh   the   dependents   on 

ru  men  eiperienced  at  their  tables, 
order  to  dissuade  Trebios  from  lib 
prtteai  servile  pomlls. 


147.  A  wnukrmmj  Boletos  signifies  • 
mnsbroom  of  the  wholesome  and  best 
sort. 

—But  mA  m,  feJ]  They  were  not 
only  of  the  best  sort,  bat  the  best  of 
that  sort ;  soch  as  regaled  the  emperor' 
Claoditts,  before  the  fatal  catastrophe 
after  mentioned. 

14»,  ThM  cf  hit  «sfe.]  Agripplna,  the 
ero,  and  sitter  to  Callga 


mother  of  Nero, 
the  wife  of  Claodins,  who  soooeeded 
Caltgola  if)  the  empirr,  destroyed  her 
husband,  by  mixing  poison  in  a  mash* 
room  which  she  gave  him  to  eat. 

149.  J%ermof  the  Vkrm.']  u  r.  The 
rest  of  the  great  men  at  his  table,  who* 
like  Virro,  were  very  rich,  and  of  coarse 
moch  respected  by  mau 

150.  AppktA  ronm  is  a  eeneral  namo 
for  fruits  of  all  kinds  which  grow  on 
trses,  as  apples,  pears*  cherries,  &e.  and 
signifies,  here,  some  of  the  most  deli* 
dons  fruits  imaginable,  which  poor  Tre- 
bios was  to  be  regaled  with  noufang  bat 
the  tmell  of  at  Virro's  table. 

161.  PhmdmsA  A  people  of  the 
ishmd  of  Corfa,or  Corrno,  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  where  thme  was  migned  to  lie  • 
perpetnal  aotamn,  aboonding  with  the 
cboloest  froits* 

Idt.  n$4fiisnri$im,i  Meoohigthe 
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Tu  acabie  friieris  mail,  quod  in  aggere  rbdtt 
Qui  tegitur  parma  et  galea ;  metuensque  ilagelli 
JDiscit  ab  hirsuto  jacuhim  torquere  CapelK.  . 

Forsitan  impensas  Virronem  parcere  credas : 
Hoc  agit,  ut  doleas :  nam  quae  comcedia»-«*mimu8 
Quis  melior  plorante  gula  ?  ergo  omnia  fiont, 
1^  nesclsv  ut  per  lachrymae  effundere  bilem 
Cogarifl,  pressoque  diu  stiidere  roolari. 
Tu  tibi  liber  homo,  et  regis  conviva  videris ; 
Captum  te  nidore  suae  putat  iUe  culinae : 
Nee  male  conjectaC :  quis  enim  tam  nudus,  ut  ilium 
Bis  ferat,  tietroscum  puero  si  contigit  aunim» 
Vel  nodus  tatitum,  et  signum  de  pavpere  lore  ? 
Spes  bene  coenandi  vos  deciptt :  ecce  dabit  jam 


a^T.v. 


155 


160 


165 


Hesperide9,  X/^h,  Heretusa,  Hespertusa, 
the  three  datiglitrrs  of  Heiperas*  brotbttr 
of  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  are 
feigned  to  Ii»v«  hud  oichards  in  Africa, 
which  |troduted  golden  frott,  kept  by  a 
waichful  dragon,  which  Uemlea  alcw, 
mod  obtained  the  prize.  . 

153.  The  icab  rf  mi  appU."]  While 
ViifO  atid  his  rich  goctU  have  before 
them  fruits  4»f  the  rooiit  fragrant  and 
beautiful  kinds,  you,  Trebius  and  such  •• 
3KN«,  will  be  to  enj«>y  scabby,  ffieck^,  rot- 
ren  applet,  and  such  other  fruit  as  a  pclor 
halfktafved  9i»ldier  in  a  (orCi^ssk  who  i» 
glad  of  any  thing  be  can  get.  is  forced  tv 
Uke  up  with. 

io4.  Fmiritig  iAe  whip.}  Being  under 
ieirere  discipline. 

155.  Leuvm  to  thrmOf  4"^]  Is  train* 
ing  for  arms,  and  learning  to  thrdw  the 
jairdiii. 

-^From  the  rmigh  Ci^pdib.]  This  wu 
probably  the  name  of  some  eentarion, 
or  other  officer,  whow  like  our  adjutavt 
or  Serjeant,  taught  the  yeaug  redrulfii 
tht*ir  exercise,  and  stood  over  ihem  with 
m  twig  Or  yo«ng  shoot  of  a  vine,  (which 
flugeitvn  OMetim<sMfi»iflet,seeAiiitw.) 
Mid  with  which  they  correcled  them  >f 
they  did  amisa#  See  sat.  viti.  I.  949,  8. 
and  note* 

The  ephhet  hirsiHb,  hepr,  nay  inti- 
mate  the  appearonce  of  this  ceotorioii, 
either  from  his  drots,  or  from  hit  peraon. 
As  to  the  first,  we  may  ohaerve,  that  the ' 
soldiets  wofte  a  sort  of  hair-cloth,  or  rou^ 
gartnont*  made  of  goat's  hair.  Vi»erb^ 
U.  iii.  3i}— 13.  says,  that  the  sbepherda 
shaved  the  beards  of  tbe^e^oaU  fondle 


•enrice  of  the  camps,  and  for  coverings 
ofmatiaers: 

Nee  mawi  interea  barhai,  in€anaipte 
menta 

CtftitpnXt  tiHutent  aivvi,  sMaifu#  eoaiiMf e^ 

c/ftiai  fffi  cmtronaa,  et 


Utora  in  castrorum  may  moan  bete,  co« 
verings  for  the  tents»  bat  also  (as  Rnmus 
observes)  hair  cloths  for  the  soldiers^  gar* 
nients,  as  well  as  for  those  of  roarioers. 

llie  foiighuess  of  his  person  most  ap- 
pear from  the  hairiness  of  iu.appeav. 
ance.  from  the  beard  which  he  wore, 
frdm  the  neglected  hair  of  his  bead,  and. 
in  short,  from  the  general  haitlnesa  of  hi« 
whole  body.  See  sat.  il.  1.  U,  t«.  and 
sat.  tiv.  1. 1&4»5. 

Sed  capal  intecCam  huto,  mrrofpie  pi- 

■  Antumf  et  grmtdee  flNrvHir  l^iut  aki. 

This  passage  of  Javeiial  bat  been  the 
occasion  of  various  conjectores  aomog 
comatenlators,  which  tlie  reader  may 
find  in  Holyday's  note,  who  himself 
seems  to  bftve  adopted  the  leaai  pro» 
baMe.  The  reading  hirsuto  Capetla  aa 
the  aaase  and  desodptiim  of  eome  per- 
son appears  to  me.  as  it  doiea  to  Mar- 
shal and  others,  (he  most  simplo  and  na- 
toraTt 

1.16.  p€fkaptymmft^ikimk.]Thtp9ti, 
wkk  much  arebnem,  and,  oi  the  same 
timob  irilh  die  severity,  coMriadea  tbis 
Sbtire  by  aettnig  the  behavioar  of  the  pa- 
tron as  well  aa  that  of  tbia  paraeite*  in 
itt  tame  li|bc»  and,  ftom  thence,  endea* 
va«r>to  ahame  Trebkia'Ottt  of  hta  rn^an 
ftQbmission  to  the  Migputi^  vvbioh  b« 
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You  will  evjoy  the  scab  of  an  fq)ple^  which  in  a  trench  he  gnaws 
Who  is  covered  with  a  shield  and  helmet,  and,  fearing  the  whip. 
Learns  from  the  rough  Capella  to  throw  a  dart.  15$ 

Perhaps  you  may  think  Virro  spares  expence : 
He  does  this  that  you  may  grieve :  for  what  comedy — what 
Mimic  is  better,  than  deploring  gluttony  ?  therefore  all  is  done^ 
If  you  know  not»  that  by  tears  to  pour  forth  vexation 
You  may   be  compell'd,  and  long  to  creek  with  a  pressed 
grinder.  160 

You  seem  to  yourself  a  free  man,  and  a  guest  of  the  great 


man; 


He  thinks  you  are  taken  with  the  smell  of  his  kitchen. 
Nor  does  he  guess  badly;  for  who  so  naked,  that  would 
Bear  him  twice  if  the  Etruscan  gold  befel  him  when  a  boy, 
Or  the  nodus  onljr,  and  the  mark  from  the  poor  strap  ?     165 
Hie  hope  of  suppmg  well  deceives  you :  "  Lo — now  he  will  give 


hat  to  expect,  if  he  pursues  his  plan  of 
aitcndtng  the  tables  of  the  great.  A 
useful  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  hence 
by  all  who  affect  an  intimacy  with  their 
superiors,  and  who,  rather  than  not  have 
the  reputation  of  it,  submit  to  the  most 
insolent  treatment ;  not  seeing  that 
ereiy  affront  which  they  are  forced  to 
endure  is  only  an  earnest  of  still  grca^r. 

— Vhrro  ipares,  ^1  Perhaps  you  will 
set  all  this  down  to  a  principile  of  parsi- 
mony in  the  great  man,  and  that,  to  save 
expence,  Virro  lets  you  fare  so  ill  ^  but 
yon  are  mistaken. 

157.  He  dcet  tkis»  fc.]  All  this  is 
done,  (ergo  omnia  6unt«  1. 158.)  first  to 
vex  you,  and  then  to  laugh  ^t  you. 

— Far  vhat  comedy,  ^.]  There  can 
be  no  higher  comedy,  or  any  buffoon  or 
jester  (mimus)  more  ]aoghable»  than  a 
disappointed  glutton  (gula,  lit.  throat) 
bemoaning  himself  (plorante)  with  tears 
of  anger  and  resentment  at  such  ill  fare, 
and  gnashing  and  grating  his  teeth  to- 
gether, baring  notliing  to  put  between 
them  to  keep  them  asunder.  'Hiis,  if 
you  know  it  not  already,  I  now  tell  you, 
to  be  the  motive  of  Virro's  treatment  of 
you,  when  be  sends  for  you  to  sup  with 
him. 

161.  Afree  man,  ^.]  A  gentleman  at 
large,  as  we  say,  and  think  that  voo  are 
» lit  guest  for  a  rich  man's  table,  and 
that,  as  sncba  Virro  invites  you. 

16t.  He  lAtn/cf,  ^e]  He  knows  you 
wtil  enonght  to  luppoae  that  you  have 


no  other  view  in  coming  but  to  {_ 
dice,  and  that  therefore  the  scent  of  his 
kitchen  alone  is  what  brings  you  to  liis 
house  :  in  this  he  does  not  guess  amiss, 
for  this  is  certainly  tlie  case.  Nidor 
signifies  the  savour  of  any  thing  roasted 
or  burnt. 

163.  For  who  u  naked,  ^>]  So  desti- 
tute of  all  things,  as  after  once  being  so 
used,  would  submit  to  it  a  second  time  ? 
This  plainly  indicates  your  mean  and 
sordid  motives  for  coming. 

164.  If  the  Etnuean  gold,  4«.]  The 
golden  boss,  or  bulla,  brought  in  among 
the  Romans  by  the  Etmrians,  was  per- 
mitted, at  first,  only  to  the  children  of 
nobles  r  afterwards  to  all  free-born.  It 
was  an  ornament,  made  in  the  shape  of 
an  heart,  and  worn  before  the  breast,  to 
prompt  them  to  the  study  of  wisdom  ; 
they  left  it  off  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  See 
sat.  xiii.  I.  flS. 

165.  The  nodut  onbf,"]  A  bulla  or  boss 
of  leather,  a  sign  or  note  of  freemen, 
worn  by  the  poorer  sort  of  children,  and 
suspended  at  the  breast  by  a  leathern 
thong. 

The  meaning  of  1. 164, 5.  seems  to  be, 
that  no  man,  one  should  think,  could 
bear  such  treatment  a  second  time, 
whatever  situation  of  life  he  himself 
might  be  in,  whether  of  a  noble,  or  of  ft 
freedraan's  family. 

166.  The  hope  of  mjfp'mg  well  decehses.! 
Your  love  of  gluttony  gets  the  better  of 
your  reflectien,  and  deceives  yon  into  a 
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Semesum  leporem,  atque  aliqaid  de  danibus  apri : 
Ad  no8  jam  veniet  minor  altilis :  inde  paratOy 
Intactoqae  omnes,  et  stricto  pane  tacetis* 
lUe  sapit,  qui  te  sic  utitur :  omnia  ferre 
Si  potes,  et  debes ;  pulsandum  vertice  raso' 
Preebebis  quandoque  caput,  nee  dura  timebis 
Flagra  pati»  his  epulis,  et  tali  dignus  amico. 
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170 


notion,  that  however  ]ll-tretted  yon  nay 
havr.  been  before*  tins  wHl  not  happen 

i66.  *•  Lo—nmo  he  wUl give,  feJ]  This 
is  supposed  to  be  their  reasoning  opon 
tlie  matter. 

157.  Jn  Aojf-Mtea  We.]  **  Now/ 
say  they»  *'  we  shall  haTe  set  before  as 
"  what  Virro  leaves  of  a  hare,  or  part  of 
"  the  haonches  of  a  wild  boar." 

168.  The  Inter  fit  fiwL]  A  fat  hen  or 


poUet,  called  minor  altiiis,  as  distin* 
eaishing  these  smaller  dahities  tton  the 
uiger,  such  as  geesoi  &c. 

168.  Then  wih  prepmed,  ^c.]  Tbeoa 
with  bread  ready  before  yoa,  which  r^ 
mains  untouched,  as  you  reserve  it  to  ea| 
with  the  expected  oaiatie*,  and  ready 
cut  asunder  into  sUces,  or,  as  some,  ready 
drawn  out-*metaph.  from  the  drawing  « 
sword  to  be  ready  aitfinst  an  attack. 

169.  Ye  ore  suent]  You  wait  in  pa» 
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^  An  hal&eaten  hare^or  something  firom  the  buttocks  of  a  boar: 
*<  To  us  will  now  oomethe  lesser  fBtfowP — then  with  prepared, 
And  untouched,  and  cut  bread,  ye  are  silent. 
He  is  wise  who  uses  you  thus :  all  things,  if  you  can,  170 
You  also  ouffht  to  bear:  with  a  shaven  crown  you  will  some  time 
08er  your  head  to  be  beat,  nor  will  you  fear  hard 
Lashes  to  endure^  worthy  these  feasts,  and  such  a  friend. 


tient  expectation  of  the  good  things 
which  joo  ioMifbie  ere  coning  to  yoe. 

170.  He  it  enie,  ^c.]  Meeowhile. 
Vino  does  wiaelj ;  he  tieets  yon  very 
fftghily,  hy  sending  none  of  his  deintiet 
to  yoer  pert  of  the  uble ;  for  if  you  can 
bear  si|ch  usage  repeatedly,  yon  certainly 
deserve  to  bear  it. 

171.  WiA  u  tktven  crmpn,  ^c.]  q.  d. 
Yott  will  soon  be  more  abject  still;  like 


slaTCs,  whose  heads  are  sluTen,  In  toltea 
of  their  servile  condition*  yon  will  sab- 
mit  to  a  brolcen  head;  yonll  not  mind 
an  hearty  floggine. 

173.  Worthy  mmfinU,  ^.]  That 
yon  will  prove  yoarself  deserving  of  soch 
scurvy  fare  as  you  are  insulted  with  at 
Virro*s  table,  and  of  just  sQcb  a  pation 
as  VIrro  to  give  it  you. 


c-v' 
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ARGUMENT. 
7%ts  Satire  is  almost  twice  the  length  <ffdny  trfihe  resty  and  is- 
a  bitter  invective  against  the  fair  sex.     The  ladies  of  Rome 
are  here  represented  in  a  very  shocking  light*    The  Poet  takes 

OREDOpudicitiam  Saturno  rege  moratani 

In  terris,  visamque  diu ;  cum  frif^ida  parvas 

Pneberet  spelunca  domos,  ignemque,  Laremque, 

Et  pecus,  et  dotninos  communi  clauderet  umbra : 

iSilvestrem  montana  torum  cum  sterneret  uxor  5 

Frondibus  et  culmo,  vicinaruiDque  ferarum 

Pellibus:  baud  similis  tibi»  Cynthia,  nee  tibi,  cujus 

Turbavit  nitidos  extinctus  passer  ocellos : 

Sed  potanda  ferens  iiifantibus  ubera  magnis, 

Et  saepe  horridior  glandem  ructante  marito.  10 

Quippe  aliter  tunc  orbe  novoy  coeloque  recent! 

Vivebant  homines;  qui  rupto  robore  nati, 

Compositique  luto  nullos  habuere  parentes. 

Multa  pudicitias  veteris  vestigia  forsan, 

Aut  aliqua  extiterant,  et  sub  Jove,  sed  Jove  nondum  15 

Barbato,  nondum  Oreecis  jurare  paratis 

lint  1. 5^fn.]  The  i  on  of  CcelQin        7.  C^nti^ia.]  MistrcM  to  the  poet  Pro- 

and  Vesta.     Under  his  reign  in  Italy  pertiai. 

the  poets  place  the  Golden  Age,  when        7—8.  Vw  thee  wlum  hright  eue»,  4«-l 

the  earth,  not  forced  by  ploogh  or  har-  Meaning  Lesbis,  mistress   to  Catullas, 

row,  afforded  all  soru  of  grain  and  fmit,  who  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  her 

the  whole  world  was  oomnon,  and  with-  sparrow.  The  poet  mentions  these  ladles 

out  faiclosure.  in  contrast  with  tha  sinpliciiy  of  Tife 

2.  iVat  Been  UmgJ]  Daring  the  whole  and  manners  in  ancient  times, 
of  the  Golden  Age.  9.  Htr  great  childrtn.]  According  to 

5>  The  houtehSd  god.]  Lar  siffnifies  a  Hesiod*  in  the  Golden  Age,  men  were 

god,  whose  image  was  kept  within  the  aeooonted  infants,  and  under  the  care  of 

house,  and  s.  t  in  the  chimney,  or  on  the  their  mother,  till  near  an  hundred  years 

hearth,  and   was  suuposed  to  preside  old.    Potanda  well  suits  this  idea,  for 

over  and  protect  the  house  and  land.  such  might  rather  be  said  to  drink,  than  - 

5*  The  mtumtainwtfe.]  Living  in  dent  to  rack, 
and  caves  of  the  motrntains.  10.  Belching  the  iioffnt.]  The  first  i«ce 
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jIRQUMENT. 
occasion  to  persuade  his  friend  Ursidius  Posihumusfrom  mar* 
riag€j  at  the  expence  of  the  rfJiole  sex.    See  Mr.  Dn/deris 
Argument. 

1  BELIEVE  that  clmstity,  in  the  reign  of  Saturn,  dwelt 

Upon  earth,  and  was  seen  long :  when  a  cold  den  afforded 

Small  habitations,  and  fire,  and  the  household-god, 

And  inclosed  the  cattle,  and  thei  r  masters,  in  one  common  shelter : 

When  the  mountain-wife  would  make  her  rural  bed 

With  leaves  and  straw,  and  with  the  skins  of  the  neighbouring 

Wild  beasts:  not  like  thee,  Cynthia,  nor  thee,  whose  bright 

Eyes  a  dead  sparrow  made  foul  (with  weeping:) 

But  canying  her  dues  to  be  drunk  by  her  great  children, 

And  often  more  rougn  than  her  husband  beldiing  the  acorn.  10 

For  then,  in  the  new  orb  of  earth,  and  recent  heaven. 

Men  lived  otherwise — ^who,  born  from  a  bursten  oak. 

And  composed  out  of  clay,  had  no  paints. 

Perhaps  many  traces  of  chastity  remained. 

Or  some,  even  under  Jupiter,  but  Jupiter  not  as  yet  It 

Bearded ;  the  Greeks  not  as  yet  prepared  to  swear 

ofaeii  were  supposed  to  have  fed  on  13-  AndcompnedwAofcla^^OrmiaAt 

■corns ;  a  wiody  kind  of  food.  by  Proiuetbeui,  the  son  of  Jiipetus,  one 

SoDbydin:  of  the  Titans.    See   Ajnsw.    Proiue- 

Aj^f0^  wiA  uDoriuhdUiCdAexr  windy  theos. 

.  jQwi.  So  this  poet,  sat.  xir.  35. ' 

11.  Bjgcent    Aeooen.]    Coelum     here  £t  meUort  latofinxii  ftntcordia  TUan, 
means  the  air,firnianient»or  atntosptiere.  See  sat.  iv.  ISS,  and  note. 

12.  From  a  hursten  oak,}  Antiquity  15.  Under  Jupitert^rc*]  When  Jove 
beHeTod  men  to  have  oome  forth  from  had  driven  bb  father  Saturn  Into  banish- 
traea.    So  Vibo.  JEa,  viil.  315.  ment,  the  Silver  Age  began,  according 

Gensftte  vrHim  trtmds  et  duro  robore    to  the  poets.    Jove  was  the  supposed 

son  of  Saturn  and  Ops. 


Hie  notion  came  from  their  inhabiiing  1 6.  Bearded.]  The  most  innocent  part 

the   trunks   of  large    trees,  and   from  of  the  Silver  Age  was  before  Jove  had  a 

tbence  they  were  said  to  be  bom  of  beard ;  for  when  once  down  grew  upon 

tbero.  hb  clUn,  what  pranks  he  played  with 

YOL.  r.  T 
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Per  caput  alterius:  cum  furem  nerootimeret 

Caolibus,  aut  pomis,  sed  aperto  viveret  horto. 

Paulatim  deinde  ad  supcros  AstraE^a  recessit 

Hac  comite,  atque  duae  pariter  fugere  aorores.  20 

Antiquum  et  vetus  est  alienum,  Posthume^  lectunr 

Concutcrc,  atque  sacri  Genium  contemneFe  fulcri. 

Omne  aliud  crimen  mox  ierrea  protulit  a&tas : 

Viderunt  primos  argentea  saecula  mcechos. 

Convcntum  tamen,  et  pactum,  et  sponsalia,  nostra  25 

Teropestate  paras ; ' jamque  a  tonsore  magistro 

Pecteris,  et  digito  pignus  fortasse  dedisti. 

Certe  sanus  eras :  uxorem,  Posthume,  ducis  ? 

Die,  qua  Tisiphone,  quibus  exagitare  rolubris? 

Ferre  potes  dominam  salvis  tot  restibus  ullam  ?  '     30 

Cum  pateant  aitae,  caligantesque  fenestras  ? 

Cum  tibi  vicinum  se  prsbeat  iBmilius  pon«? 

Aut  si  de  multis  nuUus  placet  exitus;  illud 

Nonne  putas  melius,  quod  tecum  pusio  dormit  ? 

Pusio  qui  noctu  non  litigat :  exigit  a  te  35 

Nulla  jacens  illic  munuscula,  nee  queritur  quod 

£t  later!  parcas,  nee,  quantum  jussit,  anheles. 

Sed  placet  Ursidio  lex  Julia :  toUere  dulcem 

Cogitat  haeredem,  carkurus  turturc  magno» 

the   female  tcx  are  well  known:  iron  watch  over  ihe  maniajje  Wed,  and   (o 

bars  and  locki  could  not  hold  against  hU  preserve  it,  or  ponish  the  violation  ^ 

golden  key.    See  Hob.  lib.  iii.  ode  ivu  it. 
1 — a«  — Cf  the  anered   prop,']  FuJeram  not 

17.  Bytheheadofana(hfr,]T\\eOreekM  only  denotes  the  prop  which  supporrt  n 
lolroduced  forms  of  swearing,  not  only  bed,  (i.  e.  the  bedstead,  at  we  call  it,) 
by  Jupiter,  who  was  thewfore  called  but,  by  synec*  tlie  couch  or  tyd  itself. 
Ofsiif,  but  by  other  gods,  and  by  nen.        The  poet  is  here  describing  the  autt- 
*r    themselves,  their    own    heads.  &c.  qoitv  of  the  sin  of  adultery,  or  violaf ion 

ke  Ascanius.  i£n.  tx.  3(K>.  of  the  marriage  bed. 
Per  caput  hoejuro,  per  qnod  pater  ante        tS'^4.  The  Irm  Age — the  SUner  Age»] 

tnieboL  Of  these,  see  Oyi».  Met.  lib.  i.  fab.  tv. 

18.  Lived  wilh  tm  open  garden.]  They  and  t. 

bad  no  need  of  inclosures  to  secure  thmr        S5.  Yett  4«-]  Here  Juvenal  begins  to 

fruits  from  thieves.  expostulate    with    bis    friend    Ursidiat 

19.  Attrwa,}  Tht  goddess  of  justice,  Posthurous  on  his  intention  to  marnr. 
who,  with  many  other  deities,  lived  on  You,  says  he,  in  these  onr  days  of  prom* 
earth  in' the  uolden  Age,  but,  being  gvcy,  are  preparing  a  meeting  of  friends, 
oifeoded  with  men's  vices,  she  n'tired  a  marriage-contract,  and  espousals.  The 
to  the  skies,  and  was  translated  into  the  word  spnusalia  sometimes  denotes  pre> 
•ign  Virgo,  next  to  Libra,  who  holdeth  senfs  to  the  biide. 

her  balance.     See   Ov.  M^.   lib.  i.  I.        <6.  By  a  master  harherJ]  You  bave 

150.  your  hair  dressed  in  the  sprucest  man. 

to.  The  two  utters*]  Justice  and  Chas-  ner,  to  make  yourself  agreeable  to  youc 

tity.  sweetheart. 

ff>  CffNuu.]  Signi6es  a  good  or  evil         tT.  Pledge  to  the  Jhger,]    The   wed- 

d&:mon,  attending  each  roan  or  woman  ding-riug-^ihn  custom  it  very  ancient, 

at  every  time  and  place;    hence,   to  See  Cham •snt^Tit.  Ring. 


&. 
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By  the  head  of  another^  when  nobody  feared  a  thief 
For  his  herbs,  or  apples^  but  tived  with  an  open  garden. 
Then,  by  little  and  little,  Astraea  retired  to  the  gods. 
With  this  her  companion,  and  the  two  sisters  fled  away  toge- 
ther. 20 
It  Is  an  old  ancient  practice,  O  Posthumus,  to  violate  the  bed 
Of  another,  a^d  to  despise  the  genius  of  the  sacred  prop* 
Every  other  crime  the  Iron  Age  presently  brought  in. 
The  Silver  Age  saw  the  first  adulterers. 
Yet  a  meeting,  and  a  contract,  and  espousals,  in  our  25 
Time  you  prepare :  and  already  by  a  master  barber 
Youarecombed:  andperhapshaveffiventhepledge  to  die  fineer. 
You  certainly  was  once  sound  (ot  mind)    Do  you,  Postnu- 

mus,  marry? 
Say,  by  what  1  isifdione,  by  what  snakes  are  you  agitated  ? 
Can  you  bear  any  mistress,  when  so  many  halters  are  safe?  30 
When  so  many  high  and  dizzening  windows  are  open  ? 
When  the  ^milian  bridge  presents  itself  near  you  ? 
Or  if,  of  so  many,  no  one  death  pleases  you,  do  not  you 
Think  it  better  to  live  as  you  now  do? 
With  those  who  have  no  nightly  quarrels  with  you,  35 

Who  exact  no  presents,  nor  complain  that 
You  don't  comply  with  all  their  unreasonable  desires  ? 
But  the  Julian  law  pleases  Ursidius,  he  thinks 
To  brjn^  up  a  sweet  heir^  about  to  want  a  large  turtle  flsh» 

^.  Once  Mtmnd  {of  nund)."]  Yoa  were  from  Rome. 
Aoce  in  your  sensesi  before  yoa  took        I'rsidius   migbt    throw    himself  ovei 

nwrrti^e  into  yoar  head.  this,  and  drown  himself  in  the  rirer. 

^.  What  Tisipfwne.]   She  was  sop-        34—7.  In  these  four  lines  our  poet  is 

pOMd   to  be  one  of  the  furies  with  carried,  bv  his  rage  against  the  vicious 

makes  upon  her  head  instead  of  hair,  females  of  his  day,  into  an  argument 

and  to  urge  and  irritate  men  to  furious  which    ill    suits  with  his  rectitude  of 

^Blions.  Uiought.  and  which  had  better  be  ob- 

30.  AJMf  mutrea,'}   A  wife  to  domi-  scored  by  decent  paraphrase,  than  ex. 
neer  and  govern.  plained  by  literal  translation.  See  sat* 

— So  many  h^ers  are  safe.]  Are  left'  li.  1. 19.  note, 
unused,  and  therefore  readily  to  be  come        38.  The  Julian  law."]  Against  adultery. 

at,  and  you  might  so  easily  hang  your-  Vid.  sat^  ii.  37* 
self  out  of  ihe  way.  Ursidius  delights  himself  to  think  that, 

31.  JHatning   wWows.]   AUsb,    cali-  if  he  marries,  the  Julian  law  will  pra> 
santcsque — t.  c  so  high  as  to  make  one's  tect  the  chastity  of  his  wife. 

head  diuy  by  looking  down  from  them.  39.    An  h^r.^  To  his   fortune    and 

Callgoinis  signifies  sometimes  diinness^  estate. 

See  AiNSW.  wAhout  to  vkhU,  ^.]  Now,  at  a  time 

The  poet  insinuates,  that  Us  friend  of  life  to  be  courted,  as  a  single  man. 

might  dispatch  himself  by  thcowing  him-  bell  have  no  presenu  of  fish,  and  other 

self  out  at  window.  dainties,  from  people  who  wish  to  ingra* 

3f.  JEmitian  fmdge.']  BuQt  over  the  tiate  themselves  with  him.  in  hopes  of 

Tiber  by  JEmiOoa  Scaunis,  about  a  mile  being  his  lieirs.  (Comp.  sat.  v.  1.  iSfi*- 
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Mullorumque  jubis,  et  captatore  macello.  40 

Quid  fieri  non  posse  putes,  si  jimgitnr  ulla 

Ursidio?  si  mcechorum  ootissimus  olim 

Stulta  maritali  jam  porrigit  ora  capistrcs 

Quem  toties  texit  perituram  cista  jLatini  ? 

Quid,  quod  et  antiquis  uxor  de  moribos  illi  45 

Qufieritur  ?  O  medici  mediam  pertundite  venam : 

Delicias  hominis  !  Tarpeium  limen  adora 

Pronus,  et  auratam  Junoni  ciede  juvencanit 

Si  tibi  contigerit  capitis  matrona  pudici. 

Paucae  adeo  Cereris  vittas  contingere  dignae;  50 

Qiiarum  non  timeat  pater  oscula.     Necte  coronam 

Postibus,  et  densos  per  limina  tende  corymbos. 

Unus  Iberince  virsufficit?  ocyus  illud 

Extorquebis,  ut  hec  oculo  contenta  sit  una 

Magna  taroen  iama  est  cujusdam  rure  patemo  55 

Viventis:  vivat  Gabiis,  ut  vixit  in  agro; 

Vivat  Fidenis,  et  agello  cedo  paterno. 

Quis  tamen  affirmat  nil  actum  in  montibus,  aut  in 

Speluncis  ?  adeo  senuemnt  Jupiter  et  Mars -2 

Porticibusne  tibi  roonstratur  fismina  voto  60 

Digna  tuo  ?  cuneis  an  habent  speetacula  totis 


140.)    This  was  Tcrj  osaal»  and   the  yoongerdajs. 

peo)rfe  who  «1M  it  were  called  captatores.  45.  WhaLj  Sat.  iil.  1 147.  note. 

See  sat.  x.  1.  tOS.   Aiitsw.  Tiirtur.  — -TVit  a  «s^,  {«.]  f*  d.  This  we  omt 

40   Jmeiglmg  mgrhtt-plmxJ]    Macel-  say,  that,  moreover,  be  is  mad  enough 

lom — the  marlcet-place  for  ^h  and  other  to  expect  a  chaste  wife, 

provisions,    which  were  porchated   by  46.  Tke  middh  vein.']  It  was  asiial  to 

these  flatterers  to  make  presents  of  to  bleed  mad  people  in  what  was  called  the 

those  they  wished  to  Inveigle »  and  this  vena  media,  or  middle  vein  of  the  amif 

aeeros  lo  be  the  reasop  of  the  word  ca«  Pertanditcr-lit.  bore  through, 

piatore  beiiiff  placed  as  an  epithet  to  ma-  Juvenal  is  for  having  Ursidias  treated 

cellu  In  this  line.  Hk€  a  madman,  not  only  for  intending  to 

4iL  Onee  the  muft  nMed  tf  miuUeren,']  marry,  hot  espedally  for  thinking  that 

From   this    it   appears   tliat   Joveoal's  he  cotitd  Bnd  any  woman  of  ancient  and 

iViend,  Ursidios,  had  been  a  man  of  ^ry  cbaate  moialfc 

pro%ate  character,  a  thorough  dcbav-  47.  Tke  TmrpeUm  ihrtMhtitdJ]  The  Ca« 

chee,  as  we  say.  pltoline  hill,  where  there  was  a  trmple  of 

45.  Nino   reach,   ^.]    A    metaphor,  Jupiter,  was  also  called  the  Tarpeianhill| 

taken  from  beasts  of  burden,  who  quietly  on  account  of  Tarpeia,  a  vestal  virgin, 

reach  forth  their  heads  to  the  brUle  or  who  was  there  killed,  and  buried  by  the 

halter.  Sabines. 

44w  Chnt  €f  Lolimcs.]  The  comedian  48.  For  June  a  gUded  Ae^cr.]  Juno 

Latinns  played  upon  the  stage  the  gal-  was  esteemed  the  patroness  of  nMrriagp. 

lant  to  an  adulteress,  who,  Iwing  In  the  and   the  avenger  of  adultery.  Fsrnab.- 

vtmost  danger,  upon  the  unexpected  re-  See  JEn,  iv.  &9.  To  her  was  sacrifleed 

turn  of  her  husband,  she  locked  him  up  an  heifer  with  gilded  boma. 

in  a  chest;  a  part,  it  seeins,  that  had  60.  To  fanck  Ike  JilleU  ^  CcrttJ]  Hm 

been  odea  lealized  by  Urstdtus  in  his  prieftessea  of  Ceres  were  only  to  be  of 
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And  the  cnaU  of  mullets^  and  the  unreigling  market-place*  40 

What  think  yoii  may  not  come  to  pass,  if  any  woman 

Be  joined  to  Ursidins?  If  he^  once  the  most  noted  of  adul* 

terers, 
Now  reach  his  foolish  head  to  the  marria^  headstall 
Whom,  so  often,  ready  to  perish,  the  chest  of  Latinus  has 

concealed  ?  44 

What  (shall  we  say  beside  ?yyihat  a  wife  of  ancient  morals,  too 
Is  sought  by  him-»0  physicians,  open  the  middle  vein  I 
Delightful  man !  adore  the  Tarpeian  threshold 
Prone,  and  slay  for  Juno  a  ffilded  heifer. 
If  a  matron  cyf  chaste  life  &lT  to  your  share. 
There  are  so  few  worthy  to  touch  the  fillets  of  Ceres,  50 

Whose  kisses  a  father  would  not  fear.     Weare  a  crown 
For  your  gates,  and  spread  thick  ivy  over  your  threshold. 
Does  one  man  suffice  for  Iberina  ?  you  will  sooner  that 
Extort,  that  she  should  be  content  with  one  eye.  54^ 

But  there  is  great  fame  of  a  certain  (girl)  living  at  her  fiither's 
Country  house :  let  her  live  at  Ciabii  as  she  lived  in  the  country; 
Let  her  live  at  Fidenas,  and  I  yield  the  fiither's  country  seat. 
But  who  affirms  that  nothing  is  done  in  mountains,  or  in 
Dens?  Are  Jupiter  and  Mars  grown  so  old? 
Is  there  a  woman  shewn  to  you  in  the  Porticos  worthy       60 
Your  wish  ?  have  the  spectacles,  in  all  the  benches, 

cbaste  matroni ;  their  beads  were  boond  coocoorte  of  people,  or  to  Fidentt,  whioh 

vilb  filleti.  and  none  but  cbute  women  is  still  more  popoloos*  and  if  sbe  with- 

were  Co  assist  at  ber  feasts.  stands  the  teaiptations  which  she  lueets 

51.  Whmt  kUut,  4«-]  So  lewd   and  with  there,  then,  says  he.  agello  cedo  oa- 

debaacbed    were    the  Roman  women,  temo— I  grant  what  you  say  about  her 

that  it  was  hardly  safe  for  their  own  fa-  chastity,  while  at  her  father's  boase  in 

thers  to  Idss  them.  the  country." 

— ITeose  aerowfi,^^]  Upon  weddinc-  59.  Art  JupiUr  md  Mmn,  fe.]  Jove. 

days  the  common  people  crowned  their  nal  allades  to  the  arooors  of  these  gods, 

doors  and  door-posts  with  ivy-boughs;  as  Japiter  with  Leda.  &c.  Mars  with 

bttt  persons  of  fortune  made  use  of  lao^  Venus,  the  wife  of  Vulcan.  &c   and 

rel.  and  built  icaffolds  in  the  streets  for  hereby  insimiates  that,  even  in  tise  moat 

neopie  to  see.  the  nuptial  solemnity.  See  remote  situations,  and  by  tlie  most  ex* 

)•  78>  traordinary  and  uolil^ly  means,  women 

5S>  iloei  me  mtm  mtfiee  fir  Jberina  fj  might  be  unchaste. 

{.  e.  For  the  woman  yon  era  going  to  60.  Jn  the  Ptfnieas.1  These  were  a 

verea  < 


sort  of  piasa,  covered  over  to  defend 

56.  Cebiu]  A  town  of  the  Volscians.  people  from  the  weather,  in  some  of 
about  ten  miles  from  Rome.  which  the  ladies  of  Rome  used  lo  meet 

57.  Fideme,]  A  city  of  Italv*  for  walking ;  as  ours  in  the  Park*  or  in 
The  poet  means—**  Let  tbts  innoeent  other  public  walks. 

gjM^  who  has  snch  a  reputation  for  living  61.  T%e  i^psdoefei.]   Spectacnia— the 

chastely  in  the  country,  be  carried  to  theatres,  and  other  public    places  for 

somg  town,  as  GabU»  where  there  U  •  shews  and  garnet. 
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Quod  securus  ames,  quodqueinde  excerpere  possis? 

Chironomon  Ledam  molli  saltante  Batyllo, 

Tuccia  vesicae  non  hnperat :  Appula  gannit 

Sicut  in  amplexu :  subitum  et  miserabile  longum  65 

Attendit  Tbymele ;  Thymele  tunc  rustica  discit. 

Ast  aliee,  quoties  aulaea  recondita  cessant, 

Et  vacuo  ciausoque  sonant  fora  sola  theatro, 

Atque  a  plebeis  longe  Megalesia ;  tristes 

Personam,  thyrsumve  tenent,  et  subligar  Acci.  70 

Urbicus  exodio  risum  movet  Atellanse 

Gestibus  Autonoes ;  hunc  diligit  JElia  pauper. 

Solvitur  his  magno  comoedi  fibula.     Sunt,  quae 

Chrysogonum  cantare  vetent.     Hispulla  tragoedo 

Gaudet:  an  expectas,  ut  Quintilianns  ametur?  75 

Accipis  uxorem,  de  qua  citharoedus  Echion 

Aut  Gfaphyrus  fiat  pater,  Ambrosiusve  choraules^ 

Longa  per  angustos  figamus  pulpita  vicos : 

Ornentur  postes,  et  grandi  janua  lauro, 

Ut  testudineo  tibi,  I^ntule,  conopeo  BO 


65.  When  ihe  tqfi  Batkyllut,  j-cj  Tliif 
was  some  famoas  dancer,  who  repre- 
sented the  character  and  slory  of  Leda 
embraced  by  Japiter  in  the  shape  of  a 
swan  ;  in  this  B&ihyllus  exhibited  such 
lascivioos  gestures  as  were  very  pleasing 
to  the  country  ladies  here  mentioned. 
Chironomon,  see  sat.  ▼.  If  l.  and  note. 

65—6.  Thymele  Umg  ottenefi.]  Thy- 
mcle  pays  the  utmost  and  unwearied  at- 
tention to  the  dances,  as  ivell  to  the 
quiclLer  motions,  as  to  the  languishing 
expressions  of  distress* 

66.  Leoms*]  Becomes  acquainted 
with  all  this,  and  practises  accordingly. 

67.  The  lod^d'Up  curtaim,  4>c.]  Au- 
Laura,  a  piece  of  hanging,  or  curtain,  as 
in  the  theatre.  It  may  stand  here  for 
all  the  ornaments  of  the  theatre,  which 
were  taken  down  and  laid  aside  when 
the  season  came  for  the  theatres  to  be 
shut  up. 

68.  The  courts  ulone  found.']  The  courts 
of  justice  with  the  pleadings  of  the  law- 
yers. 

69.  The  M^aUiim  gamett  fe.]  The 
Mosslesian  games  were  instituted  by 
Junius  Brutus,  in  honour  of  Cybele,  the 
mother  of  the  ipds.  The  Plebeian 
games  were  instituted  either  in  re- 
membrance   of  the     people*s   liberty. 


upon  the  expulsion  of  Uicir  king% 
or  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  peo- 
ple after  secession  to  mount  Avon* 
tiue.  See  sat.  iii.  16.'t.  and  note.  ,Ti^ 
Megalesian  were  celebrated  in  April,  the 
Plebeian  at  the  latter  end  of  Noveaiber; 
so  that  there  was  a  long  distanoe  of 
time  between  them. 

70.  Pmess  the  nuak,  4rc.]  During  this 
long  vacation  from  public  entertain- 
mentSt  these  ladies  divert  themselves 
with  acting  plays,  dressing  themselves 
in  the  garb  of  the  actors.  S^  Drtdbn. 

—  The  thymu,}  A  spear  twisted  aboat 
with  ivy,  and  proper  to  0acchos,  used 
by  actors  when  they  personated  him. 

—ThetoihJ]  Subligar,  a  sort  of  cloth- 
ing which  the  actors  used  to  cover  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body. 

^AcchuJ]  The  name  of  some  famous 
tragedian. 

71.  UrlrieuB.1  Some  fitraous  comedian 
or  buffoon. 

— Excites  laughter.]  t.  e.  While  he  re- 
presents, in  a  ridiculous  manner,  the  parf 
of  Autonoe,  in  some  interlude  written  on 
the  subject  of  her  story,  in  the  AtcJlan 
style  ;  the  drift  of  which  was  to  turn  se- 
rious matters  into  jest,  in  order  to  make 
the  spectators  laugh.  Something  Uka 
what  wa  call  burlesque. 
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That  which  yoo  might  love  securely,  and  whot  you  might 

pick  out  from  thence? 
When  the  soft  Bathyilus  dances  the  nimble  Leda, 
Tuccia  can't  contain  herself:  Appnla  whines 
As  if  embraced:  the  quick,  the  languishing  Thymele       •  65 
Long  attends :  then  the  rustic  Thymele  learns. 
But  others,  as  soon  as  the  lock'd-up  curtains  cease^ 
And  thecotirtsalone8ound,thetheatrebeingemptyand  shntup. 
And  the  Megalesian  games,  long  from  the  Plebeian,  sad 
They  possess  the  fnask,  or  thyrsus,  and  sash  of  Accius,        70 
Urbicus  excites  laughter  in  an  interlude  by  the  gestures 
Of  Atellan  Autonoe;  poor  ^lia  loves  him. 
The  button  of  the  comedian  is  loosen'd  for  these  at  a  great 

price.    There  are,  who     • 
Will  forbid  Chrysogonus  to  sing.     Hispulla  rejoices  74 

In  a  tragedian  :  do  you  expect  that  Quintilian  can  be  loved? 
You  take  a  wife,  by  whom  the  harper  EchioB, 
Or  Glaphyrus,  will  become  a  father;  or  Ambrosius  the  piper. 
Let  us  fix  long  stagt^s  thro'  the  narrow  streets. 
Let  the  posts  be  adorned,  and  the  gate  with  -the  grand  laurel. 
That  to  thee,  O  Lentulus,  in  hi^  vaulted  canopy,  80 


71.  JfOerUiidei}  Exodio.  Se«  taU  Ui.  I 
174.  and  note. 

7t-  AteUau,}  This  species  of  interlude 
was  called  Atellan,  from  Alella,  a  city  of 
tbe  (ha,  where  it  was  first  invetiied.  It 
was  a  Icind  of  Latiu  drama*  full  of  jokes, 
banters,  and  merriiBents,  (see  Amsw.) 
the  origin  whereof  oiay  be  seen  in  Li  v. 
lib.  Tii.  c.  S.  See  also  Ant.  Univ.  Hist, 
vol.  sii.  p.  84.  note  /.  ' 

-^^ttfoiMe*]  Autonoe  was  tbe  daughter 
of  Cadniiis,  and  mother  of  Actsson,  who 
was  turned  (nto  a  stag,  and  eaten  by 
his  own  hounds.  There  was  an  exor- 
diam,  or  farce,  on  this  subject,  in  which 
it  ma^  be  supposed  that  Autonoe  was  a 
principal  character,  probably  the  chief 
subject  of  the  piece. 

•^Poor  JEiia,  4«.]  Soma  woman  of  the 
^ian  family  which  had  fallen  into  de« 
cay  and  poverty. 

79.  The  bttUmt  &f  the  comedian,']  The 
fibula  here  denotes  a  circle  of  brass,  put 
on  the  young  singers,  so  as  to  prevent 
commerce  with  women,  which  was  rec- 
koned to  spoil  their  voice.  Tbe  lewd 
women,  here  spoken  of,  were  at  a  great 
•spence  to  get  this  impedinieut  taken  off, 
that  they  might  be  intimate  with,  these 


youths.  See  1.  378.  note. 

74.  WUlforbidChnftogmmi.}  This  was 
a  famous  singer,  of  whom  the  ladies  were 
so  fond,  as  to  spoil  his  voice  with  their 
caresses,  so  that  they  hindered  his 
singing. 

— HitpuUaJ]  Some  great  lady,  famous 
for  her  lewdness  with  pisyers,  of  which 
she  was  very  fond. 

75.  Qum<itian.J  A  grave  rhetorician, 
hornet  Cahguris.  in  S|)ain;  he  taosht 
rhetoric  at  Rome,  apd  was  tutor  to  Ju> 
venal.  The  meaning  is»  cftn  it  be  ex- 
pected that  any  virtuous,  grave,  and  so- 
ber man  can  be  admired,  when  the  wo- 
men are  so  fond  of  singers,  players^  and 
sQCh  low  and  profligate  people  ? 

76.  You  take  a  wife,  ^.]  The  drift  of 
this  satire  is  to  prejudice  Ursidins,  Juve- 
nal's friend,  so  much  against  the  women,  * 
as  to  make  him  afraid  to  venture  on  mar- 
riage. Here  the  poet  intimates,  that, 
if  Ursidius  should  take  a  wife«  she  will 
probably  be  gotten  with  child  by  some  of 
the  musicians. 

78.  Let  Ui  fix,  ^.J  See  before,  I.  52, 
and  note. 

80.  Vmdud  ceiu^.]  TestuHineo  co- 
nopei^    Testodineus,  from  testudo,  sig- 
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Nobilis  Euryalam  miitntlloaeni  esprimat  iofans. 

Nupta  senatori  comitata  est  Hippia  Indium 
.  Ad  Pharon  et  Nilum,  famofiaque  mcBDia  Li^ 
Prodigia  et  mores  urbis  damnante  Canopo. 
Immemor  ilia  domus,  et  conjugis,  atque  sororis, 
Nil  patriae  indukit ;  plorantesque  improba  giiatosp 
Utque  magifl  stupeas,  ludos,  Paridemque  reliquit. 
Sed  quanquam  in  magnis  opibus,  plamaque  pateraat 
Et  segmentatis  dormisset  panrula  cunis, 
Contempsit  pelagus ;  famam  contempserat  olim, 
Cujus  apud  molles  minima  est  jactura  cathedral : 
Tyrrhenes  ig^itur  fluctus,  lateque  sonantem 
Pertulit  Ionium»  constanti  pectore,  quamvis 
Mutandum  toties  esset  mare.     Justa  peridi 
Si  ratio  est}  et  hoaesta,  timent ;  puvidoque  eelantur 
Pectore,  nee  trenrnlis  possunt  insiatere  plantis ; 
Fortem  animum  prasstant  rebus,  quas  turpiter  audent. 


85 


90 


dS 


nifies  of,  belonsing-  to,  or  like  a  tor- 
toiipt  vaulted :  for  tucli  b  tfae  form  of 
the  upper  fhcll. 

Couopeum.  from  mtm^,  a  goat.  A 
canopy,  or  cartain.  that  bangs  about 
bedf,  and  is  made  of  uel-work,  to  keep 
awaj  flies  and  gnats;  an  ombralla,  a  pa* 
Tilion,  a  tester  over  a  bed ;  wkich*  firom 
the  epithet  testudioeo,  we  most  suppose 
to  be  in  a  vaulted  form. 

But,  probably,  liere  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  canopeo  the  whole  bed,  synee. 
which,  as  the  manner  was  among  mat 
people,  such  as  Ursidius  appears  to  have 
been,  had  the  posts  and  props  inlaid 
with  ivor]r  and  torteise-fhcN ;  le  tliat, 
by  testudineo,  we  are  ratiier  to  under* 
atand  the  ornaments,  than  tlie  form. 

That  the  Romans  tnlrfd  their  beds, 
or  ooocbes,  with  tortoise-shell,  appeartb 
sat.  xi.  1.  94»  A. 

Q«eli>  m  acsoiii/lucd*  tmludtf 

Clarum  TrofugmU  fintmrm 


miteirn 

beds,  or  couches,  onr  which  ihey  lay  at 
meals;  but,  if  these  were  so  ornamented, 
it  is  reasonable  to,  suppose,  by  testudi- 
neo conopeo»  we  are  to  understand,  that 
they  es tended  their  espence  and  luxury 
to  the  beds  on  which  they  slept ;  there* 
tore,  that  this  noble  iofiint  was  laid  in 
a  magnilicent  bed :  this  heightens  the 
irony  of  tlie  word  nobilis,  aa  it  tlie 
more  strongly  marks  the  diiiefenee  he« 


tween  the  apparent  and  real  qaality  of 
the  child;  which,  by  the  somptaous 
bed,  would  seem  the  offspring  of  the 
noble  Ursidius,  whereas,  in  iiict.  It  would 
be  the  bastard  of  a  riadiator.  Cooipi 
L  89.  which  shews,  that  the  beds,  or 
cradles,  in  which  they  laid  thdr  diUdien, 
were  richly  ornamented. 

'■^To  tke§,  O  LtHtulmi,}  The  sense  is, 
that  If  Ursidius  should  marry,  and  have 
a  son,  which  is  laid  in  a  omgniiioent 
cradle,  as  the  heir  of  a  gjicat  fiuaily, 
after  all,  it  will  turn  ont  to  he  begotten 
by  some  gMialor,suchas  Enryalus,  and 
bear  hb  likeness.  He  calls  ifrsidiuv  by 
the  name  of  Lentulns,  who  was  a  fiunoua 
fencer,  intimating  that,  like  the  children 
of  Lentolus,  Ursidiuf's  children  would 
have  a  gladiator  for  their  father.  Ex* 
primat— uoattray^— fesemUe. 

8S.  Ulppia.]  Was  the  wile  of  Fabii* 
dns  Veiento,  a  man  of  senatorial  digni* 
ty  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  bee  sat. 
111.  185.  sat.  iv.  113.  She  left  her  hus- 
band, and  went  away  with  Seigius,  the 
gladiator, into  Egypt. 

tS.  Pharoi]  A  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  there  waa  a 
lifshtbottse  to  guide  the  ships  in  the 
night. 

— *FamoM<.]  Famosa.  iiifiimous,  as  we 
speak,  for  all  manner  uf  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery. 

I^tfua]  i  e.  Alexandria;  so  called 
ft«m  iiolemy,  the  sua  of  Lagua*  who 
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The  noble  ktiiint  may  express  the  sword'-player  Enryalns. 
Hippia,  married  to  a  senator,  accompaoied  a  gladiator 
To  Pnaros  and  the  Nile,  and  the  fiunous  walls  ok  Laeus, 
Canopus  condemning  the  prodiffies  and  manners  of  tne  city. 
She,  unmindful  of  her  fiunily,  of  her  husband,  of  her  sister,  86 
Indulged  not  (a  thought)  to  her  country,  and,  wicked,  her 

weeping  ehildfen 
Left,  and)  to  astonidbi  you  the  more^  the  games,  and  Paris. 
But  tho^  in  great  riches,  and  paternal  down. 
And,  when  a  little  one^  she  had  slept  in  an  embroider'd  cradle, 
Sh«  despised  the  sea:  she  had  long  ago  contemnM  her  character, 
The  loss  of  which  is  the  least  of  all  things  among-fine  ladies: 
The  Tyrrhene  waves  therefore,  and  the  widely-sounding 
Ionian  she  bore^  with  a  constant  mind,  altho' 
The  sea  was  so  often  to  be  changed.     If  there  be  a  just 
And  honest  cause  of  danger,  Uiey  fear;  and  are  frozen  with 

timorous  95 

Breast,  nor  can  they  stand  on  their  trembling  feet: 
They  shew  a  dauntless  mind  in  things  that  they  shamefully 

adventure. 


dm,  from  t^hich  toil 


toccceded   Alfxnndi 
of  Lagus  came  the  kjagdoni  of  L«gidfl% 
liliich  was  overthrowa,  after  many  yeartt 
on  the  death  of  Geopatra. 

84.  (Um^ut  condemnmg.']  Even  the 
city  of  Canaput,  bad  as  it  waa,  con« 
demned.  at  prodigiotts  and  aniisttal»  the 
nanncra  of  tiie  citiaens  at  Room. 

BT.  The  gmm»  tmd  Pom]  Aa  if 
leaving  her  hutfaaod,  children, &c.  were 
not  ao  eitraorditiorj  as  leaving  the  thea^ 
tics,  and  Paris,  a  handsome  young  actor, 
who  was  probably  no  small  iavoorlte  of 
hersu  This  is  a  fine  stroke  of  tlie  poet, 
9nd  exhibits  •  strong  idea  of  the  proSi* 
gacj  oi  sach  a  wonuHi's  mind. 

88.  In  great  ridia,}  In  the  midst  of  • 
profosion  of  wealth. 

— PalawU  downJ]  Plunm  signifies  a 
small  or  soft  feather^so*  what  we  call 
down.  The  poet  is  here  describing  the 
tender,  as  well  as  costly  manner,  In 
which  Hippia  was  brought  up  from  a 
child  ;  andy  mnong  other  particulars,  be 
here  alludes  to  the  soft  and  downy  bed 
on  which  she  osed  to  lie  at  her  father's 
house.  Notwithstanding  which,  when 
the  gratification  of  her  last  was  in  ques- 
tion, she  could  not  only  forget  all  this, 
but  bid  defiance  to  the  boisterous  sea, 
and.  contemn  all  itsdaii^s  and  incenTC* 


91.  Amohg  fine  ^trs.]  Mnlles  cathe* 
dras,  lltemliy  soft  or  easy  chairs,  in 
which  the  fine  ladies  used  to  i»e  carried— 
a  sort  of  covered  sedan.  Here  used  me* 
lonymically.  for  the  ladies  tberoselves. 
See  sat.  i.  65.  Or  by  cathedras»  here, 
may  be  meant  the  stratas  cathedra*,  or 
soft  chairs,  or  couches,  on  which  the  fine 
ladies  reposed  themselves.  Meton.  for 
the  ladies.     See  sat.  is.  59,  and  note. 

9«.  The  Tyrrhene  wavet,  fc.]  The 
mare  Tyrrhenum  means  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  which  washes  the 
southern  part  of  Ital;^ . 

'^The  iioiijeii.]  Ionia  was  a  country  of 
Asia  the  Lesser,  so  called  along  tlie  coast 
of  the  Archipelago ;  the  sea  which 
washed  this  coast  was  called  Ionium 
mare,  the  Ionian  sea. 

93.  Wiih^  a  cmtttmt  mind,]  Was  quite 
firm  hi  the  midst  of  all  the  dangers 
which  she  underwent*  and  unmoved  at 
the  nging  of  the  waves. 

94k  The  am  IMS  so  ^en  to  be  ehangedJ] 
u  e.  She  was  to  sail  over  so  many  diffe- 
rent seas  between  Kome  and  Egypt. 

97.  Ja  things  that^jfC.]  Juvenal  here 
lashes  the  sea  very  severely  t  he  repre- 
sents women  as  bold  and  daring  in  the 
pursuits  of  their  vices,  timorous  and 
fearful  of  every  thing  wliere  dut;  calls 
them*    See  sat.  viiL  166. 
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8i  jubeat  eonjitx,  duram  est  eoneendere  naTenr; 

Tunc  tenthia  gr«Yu;  tunc  summus  ▼eitttar  aer. 

Quas  Dioschum  sequitar,  stomacho  valet:  ilia  marifan       lOtf 

Convomit:  luec  inter  nautas  et  prandet,  et  errat 

Per  pnppim,  et  daro0  gaudet  tiactare  rudentes. 

Qua  tamen  exarsit  formi  ?  qua  ciq>ta  joventa 

Hippia  ?  Quid  ridit,  propter  qood  ludia  dici 

8ustinait?  nam  Seigiolu»  jam  radere  guttnr 

Cceperaty  et  secto  requiem  sperare  lacerto. 

Praeterea  mnlta  in  facie  deformia ;  sicut 

Attritos  galeA,  mediisque  in  naribus  ingens 

Oibbus,  et  acre  malum  semper  sUIlantis  oceliL         «^ 

Sed  gladiator  erat;  facit  hoc  illos  Hyaciothos: 

Hoc  puerisy  patriaeque,  hoc  proetttUt  ilia  sorori, 

Atque  viro:  femim  est,  quod  amant:  hie  Sergins  idem 

AcoeptA  rude  ccepisset  Veiento  videri. 

Quid  privata  domus,  quid  fecerit  Hippia  curas? 

Respice  ri vales  Divorum  :  Claudius  audi  114 

Qu£e  tulerit:  dormire  virum  cum  senserat  uxor, 

(Ausa  Palatino  tegetem  pneferre  cubili, 

Sumere  noctumos  meretrix  Augusta  cucullos,) 


10& 


lid 


99.  The  linXc,  4«.]  Sentina,  the  hold 
or  part  of  the  snip  where  the  pnrap  It 
filed,  end  where  the  bulge-water  gathen 
together  and  putrliiefl. 

— TAe  tvp  tar,  4«.]  Sumnras  aer— 
the  sky  seenit  to  run  round  over  her 
headland  makes  her  giddy.  All  this 
can  be  complained  oft  as  well  as  sea- 
sickness, and  Its  eflfects,  if  with  her  hus- 
band ;  but  if  with  a  gallant,  nothing  of 
tUs  is  thought  of. 

lOJ.  She  on  fittt  fe*]  But  let  us  con- 
aider  a  little  the  object  of  this  lady's 
aqiorous  flameiwhat  sort  of  person  It 
was  that  she  was  so  vloiently  fond 
of. 

104.  Ttf  U  edkd  on  oeCreo.]  Lndla 
properly  signlSes  an  actress,  or  woman 
who  dances,  or  tlie  like,  upon  the 
stage:  it  seems  the  feminine  of  lo- 
dius,  which  signifies  a  stage-player  or 
dancer,  sword-plaver,  &c.  Ludia  here 
is  used  by  Juvenal,  as  denoting  a  stage- 
player's  wife,  which  Hippia,  by  going 
away  with  Serglus  the  Radiator,  sub- 
jected herself  to  be  taken  for. 

105.  SergyJ]  Seiglolus,  the  diminutive 
of  Seigius,  is  used  here  in  derision  and 
contempt,  as  satirising  her  fondness  for 
such  •  foUoWf  whom  probably  the  mi|ht 


wantonly  call  her  little  Sergius,  when  in' 
an  amorous  mood. 

—To  $have  hh  throaL]  i  e.  Under  his 
chrn.  The  young  men  used  to  keep  their' 
beards  till  the  ave  of  twenty-one  ;  then 
they  were  shaved.  Here  the  poet  means* 
that  Sergius  was  an  old  flellow;  and 
when  he  says»  "  he  had  already  begun  to 
shave,"  he  is  to  be  understood  ironically, 
not  as  meaning  literally  that  Sergius 
now  first  begun  this,  bet  as  having  doiie' 
it  a  great  many  years  before. 

106.  Rat  tohiievi  arm.]  He  had  been 
crippled  in  one  of  his  arms  by  cots  re- 
ceived in  priae-fighling,  which  could  not 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  his  figure. 

107.  JMbrmUktm  Mj/dce.]The  poet 
in  this,  ana  the  'two  following  lines,  sets 
forth  the  paramour  of  this  lady  in  n 
most  forlmding  light,  as  to  his  person^ 
the  better  to  satirise  the  taste  of  the 
women  towards  stage  performers;  as  If 
their  lieing  on  the  stage  was  a  sufficient 
recommendation  to  the  fovoor  of  tlie 
sea,  however  forbidding  their  appearance 
might  otherwise  he. 

107—8.  GtHUdwiA  huheimeL]  Which, 
by  oflen  rubbing  and  wearing  tlie  akin 
off  bis  forehead,  had  left  m  scarred  ami 
disagreeable  appcaranoe. 
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If  the  husband  connnand,  it  k  hard  to  go  aboard  a  «3iip  { 
Then  the  sink  of  the  ship  is  burthensome-^then  the  |c^  air  it 

turned  round. 
She  that  fidlows  an  adulterer,  is  well  at  her  stomach:  she  be* 

spews  100 

Her  husband:  this  dines  among  the  sailors,  and  wauders 
About  the  ship,  and  delights  to  handle  the  hard  cables* 
But  with  what  a  form  was  she  on  fire  ?  with  what  youth  was 
Hippia  taken? — What  did  she  see,  for  the  sake  of  which  to 

be  called  an  actress 
She  endured  ?  for  Sergy  to  shave  his  throat  already  had  105 
Bq^un,  and  to  hope  for  r^t  to  his  cut  arm. 
Beside  many  deformities  in  his  face;  as,  galled 
With  his  helmet,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  nostrils  a  great 
Wen,  and  the  sharp  eril  of  his  ever-dropping  eye. 
But  he  was  a  gladiator,  this  midces  them  Hyacinths,         1 10 
This  she  preferred  to  her  children,  her  country,  her  sister. 
And  her  husband;  it  is  Ae  sword  they  love:  but  this  very 

Seigius, 
The  wand  acc^ted,  had  begun  to  seem  Veiento. 
Care  you  what  a  private  family,  what  Hippia  has  done  ? 
Consider  the  rivals  of  the  gods :  hear  what  diings  115 

Claudius  has  snifered :  the  wife,  when  she  had  perceived  her 

husband  asleep, 
{The  august  harlot  daring  to  prefer  a  coarse  rug  to  the 
Bed  of  states  to  take  nocturnal  hoods,) 

108.  Midtt  rf  kk  noUriU,  fe.]  Some  seemed  just  as  indifferent  in  her  eyes. 
Urge  tvmoar,  ftom  repeated  blows  on        114>  A  pritaUfitmU^,]  Whet  happeue 
tlie  pert  in  private  fiimilies»  or  is  done  by  privets 

109.  T%£  akarpevUtic.']  Asharpbii>  Individuab.  soch  as  Hippie,  is.  comp*^ 


which  was  conllnn»]ly  distilling  ratively*  hardly  worUi  notiee»  when  we 

fran  his  eyee--bleai^ed,  as  we  caU  look  higher. 

it— which   fretted  and  disfignred  the  115.  The  rwak  ef  Ae  iod$>]  The  verj 

ikm  of  the  free.  emperors  themselves  are  served  as  ill  as 

lie.  Hmcbakt.']   Hvadnthos  was  a  private  hosbands  are. 

beautiful  boy,  betoved  by  Apollo  and  116.  CUmdiui,]  Cmsar,  the  soooetsor 

Zephynis :  be  was  killed  by  m  qooit,  and  of  Calignla. 

changed  into  a  flower.  See  Aiirsv*  — 7V  wi^,  4^]  Messalina,  whoj  as 

115.  7%e  wand  eeoi^ptod.]  The  nidis  here  related,  took  the  opportunity,  when- 

was  a  rod,  or  wand,  given  to  sword-  her  hasband  wasasle^pi  to  go  to  the 

ptoyefs,  in  token  of  their  release,  or  dls-  common  stews,  like  a  prostitate. 

charge,  from  that  exercise.  117.  Tki  oitfiiil  kmrkt.]  Augustus  waa 

— HmI  b^gim  U  seem  Feiflita.]  Bat  an  imperial  tide,  which  the  poet  saicas* 

this  very  Sefghm*  for  whom  thb  lady  sa*  tically   applies  to  this  lewd  empress; 

crilioed  so  miKh,  had  he  received  hbdis*  hence  it  may  be  rendered*  (be  imperial 

mission,aDdoeasedtobeaswerdrph7er,  harlot. 

and  left  the  stage,  she  woold  have  oarad  — A  eoane  rvgJ]  See  note  on  1.  If  1, 

no  mora  fbr»thaii  she  did  for  bet  hasK  lia.  The  M  ^iMfr]  Palatbo  cobf- 

baod  Veiento.     Seigios   woald   hsv*  li-^tsnlly  the  Palatiniaa  bed;  t.  c 
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Linqnc^Nit,  coiiiite  ancillfi  non  axnplins  nna ; 

^Et  nigrum  fiaYo  cri<iem  abscondente  galero,  120 

Intravit  calidnm  veteri  centone  lupanar, 

£t  ccHam  vacnam,  atqiie  suam :  tunc  nuda  papUlis 

Constitit  auratis,  titiilum  nientita  Lyciscas, 

Ostenditque  tuum,  generoae  Britannice,  ventrem. 

Excepit  blanda  intrantes,  atque  8?ra  popoacit:  125 

MoK  lenone  suas  jam  dimittente  pudlas, 

Tristis  abit ;  sed,  quod  potait,  taroen  ultima  cellam 

Clausit,  adhuc  ardens  T^gidfs  tentigine  vulvae, 

£t  lassata  viris,  nondum  eatiata  recessit : 

Obscurisqud  genis  turpis,  fumoque  lucemaa  1 90 

Fo^a^  lupanarts  tnlit  ad  pnlvinar  odorem. 

Hippomapes,  carmenque  loquat,  coctumque  venenum, 

Privignoque  datum  ?  laciunt  graviora  coactae 

Inip^rio  sexus,  minimumque  Iibidine  peccant. 

Optima  sed  qua  re  Cesennia  teste  marito?  15S 

Bh  quingcnta  dedit^  tanti  vocal  ille  pudicam : 


Che  bc4  of  her  liittband  in  the  royal 
palace,  which  was  on  Moont  Pala^ 
tin«* 

1 18.  ifeetumal  kcad$J]  Noctnrnos  cv- 
cnllos,  a  sort  of  hoo<),  with  which  the  wo* 
aien  used  to  corer  their  heads  when  it 
rained.  Messalina  made  vse  of  some- 
thing of  this  kiiid  to  disguise  |ierself» 
when  on  her  nightly  expeditions. 

120.  A  yeiiaw  pemU]  What  the  ga. 
lems  wB8>ji  iiot  very  easy  to  defiiws 
hut  ii  seems  (on  Ibit  occasion  at  least) 
tabave  baou  something  pf  tbe  perake 
land,  and  aiad«  with  hair  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  empresses,  the  better  to 
dl^oise  her. 

191.  WarmwUkmM  patched  quUt.] 
It  is  probable,  that  tbe  only  piece  of 
fiimiture  in  the  cell  was  an  old  patched 
qatit*  or  rug,  on  which  she  laid  herself 
down.  Or  this  may  be  ondef»tood  to 
neaut  that  the  stew  was  warm  from  the 
frrquent  eoneonrse  of  lewd  people  ther^; 
and  tiMt  Messalina  carried  with  her 
ioni«  old  tattered  and  patched  garaenr, 
i»  which  she  bmi  disguised  lierself,  that 
she  might  not  be  known  in  her  way 
thither*  See  Ainsw.  Cento. 

Iff.  Wkiehwm  he^t.]  As  hired  and 
oocopied  by  her,  for    her   lewd  par- 


123.  lAfcitev,]  The  roost  famoas  com* 
(««an  of  those  timet,  wboae  oaaw  wm 


chalked  over  the  chamber-door,  wber« 
Blessalina  entertained  her  gallanU- 

1S4.  Tfcy  heU^,  ^.]  i  e.  The  belly 
which  bare  thee.  Britanntcut  was  the 
son  of  Claodios  and  Messalina. 

IJl.  To  thi  ptUotr.]  To  the  royal  bed. 
Thus  returning  to  her  husband's  bed»  de* 
filed  ^ith  the  reck  aiid  stench  of  |lie 
brpihel. 

.132.  PMItres  mtd  chtirnu,]  Hippoma- 
iies»  (from  nrwrn*  e<|ttus,  and  fuupa^m^ 
inaoio,)  acoordiiig  to  VisgU,  signifies 
something  which  comes  from  mares,  |np« 
posed  to  be  of  a  poisonous  nature,  and 
used  aa  an  ingredient  in  venefic  potions* 
mixed  with  certain  herbs,  and  at* 
tended  with  spells,  or  words  of  incan* 
tation. 

Hhie 

mine  dimnC 

Posfareib  Immm  dittUUt  A  v^mt  9i» 
nil: 

Hippmmm  fii«4  Mp«  "mIc  Itgtrt  ne- 

V 

Mil 

verba.     '         Geors.  iii.  U  280—3. 

By  the  aooount  of  this,  m  the  third 
line  of  the  above  qnoution.  we  may  «!• 
dentand  It.  in  this  paasase  of  Juvenal,  to 
iknoie  a  part  of  a  pomonoos  miatiue 
which  step'omthars  administered  to  de« 
siMT  their  hnsbaad't  sons,  that  their  um^ 
nij^  iolKiit, 
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Left  him,  attended  by  not  more  dum  one  nuud^aervaal^ 
And  a  yellow  peruke  hiding  her  bladL  hair,  120 

She  entered  the  brothel  warm  with  an  old  patched  quilt, 
And  the  empty  cdl  which  was  hers;  then  she  stood  naked 
With  her  breasts  adorned  with  gold,  shamming  the  name  of 

Lycisca, 
Ajid  shews  thy  belly,  O  noble  Britannicus, 
Kind  she  received  the  comers  in,  and  asked  for  money:    125 
Presentlly,  the  bawd  now  dismisnng  his  girls. 
She  went  awav  sad:  but  (which  sm  coufai)  she  neverthdess 
Last  shut  up  ner  cell,  still  burning  with  desire^ 
And  she  retired,  weary,  but  not  satiated  with  men : 
And  filthy  with  soiled  cheeks,  and  with  the  smdce  of  the  lamp 
Dirty,  she  carried  to  the  pillow  the  stench  of  the  brothd.  131 
Shall  I  speak  of  philtres  and  charms,  and  poison  boiled. 
And  given  to  a  son-in-law?  they  do  worse  things,  compelled 
By  the  empire  of  the  sex,  they  ^in  least  of  all  from  lust. 
But  why  is  Cesennia  the  best  (of  wives)  her  husband  being 
witness?  135 

She  gave  twice  five  hundred,  for  so  much  he  calls  her  chaste. 


But  the  bippomanes  seems  to  be  of 
two  sortSf  for  another  is  mentioned,  JEi, 
i?.  I.  bib,  16. 

Qiwnter  el  Moaccnlii  efuide  frMUrC' 


Ei  matri  pnertpim  amor -'•^ 
Tbitwas  ^^opposed  to  bt;  s  lamp  of  flesh 
that  grows  in  tl^  forehead  of  a  foaj 
niswlj  dropped*  which  the  mare  present* 
Ij  .4evoarp«  else  ibe  loses  all  affection  for 
her  offspring,  an<)  denies  h  suck.  See 
AfNsw.  Utpporoa^es,  No.  3.  Renoe 
Virgil  calls  it  roaiHs  amor.  This  notion 
gave  rise  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of  it$  ef« 
ncacy  in  love  •potions,  or  philtres,  to 
i»rocuro  love.  In  this  view  of  the  word, 
it  may  denote  some  love,  potions,  which 
the  women  admioistered  to  provoke  an* 
lawful  love.  The  word  carmen  denotes 
a  spell,  or  charm,  whicl^' they  made  use 
of  fb^  the  same  purpose-  Carmen,  sing, 
for  parmina,  plur.  synecdoche. 

— 'Pmsoa  boiUJ.I  This  signifies  the 
most  deadly  and  quickest  poison,  as 
boifing  extracts  tbe  strength  of  the  in-' 
gjredlents  much  more  than  a  cold  Iniu* 
aion. 

133.  A  soR-M-teo.]  To  put  him  ont  of 
^e  way,  ii^  order  to  n»ke  room  for  a 


son  of  their  own.  See  1. 6tS. 

134.  The  empire  ef  the  ttx,  4f«.]  t.  e. 
That  which  governs,  has  the  dominion 
over  it.  See  iroperium  used  In  a  like 
sense.  Vibo.  iEn.  1. 1.  14S.  q.  d.  What 
they  do  from  lust  is  less  niisehievofts 
than  what  they  do  from  anger,  hatred* 
ibalice,  and  other  evil  principles  that 
govern  their  actions,  and  may  be  sdd  to 
rule  the  sex  in  general. 

135.  Cesenmo.]  Tbe  noet  is  here 
shewing  the  power  wbioi  women  got 
over  their  husbands,  by  bringing  them 
large  fortunes;  insomuch  thatt  tet  tlw 
conduct  of  such  women  be  what  it 
might,  the  husbands  would  ilass  it  over 
in  the  best  manner  they  eoufd;  not  from 
any  good  opinion,  or  from  any  real  Ibve 
whicn  they  bare  them,  but  tbe  largeness 
of  their  fortiine^  which  they  retained  In 
their  own  disposal,  porchaseid  this. 

136.  She  ipne  Xmeefiot  /kaiMired.]  i.  u 
She  brought  a  large  fortune  of  one  thou* 
•Mnd  sestertia,  which  was  suflielent  %» 
bribe  the  husband  into  a  comroendetien 
of  her  chastity,  though  she  had  it  not. 
See  sat.  1. 1. 106.  anqnote ;  and  sett  ii» 
1.  Ittf  ^ndpote. 
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Nec  Veneris  pburetris  macer  est,  ant  Umpade  fervet : 
Incle  faces  ardent ;  veniunt  *a  dote  sagtttae. 
Libertas  emitur:  coram  licet  innuat,  atqoe 
Rescribat  vidua  est,  locapies  quae  Bupsit  avaro. 

Car  desiderio  Bibulss  Sertortus  ardet? 
Si  verum  excutias,  fades,  non  uxor  amatur. 
Tres  rugae  subeant,  et  se  cutis  arida  laxet, 
Fiant  obscuri  dentes,  oculique  minores ; 
^  CoUige  sarcinulas,'^  dicet  Ubertus,  *<  et  ext; 
**  Jam  gravis  es  nobis,  et  saepe  emungeris;  exi 
**  Ocyufi,  et  propera;  sicco  venit  altera  nasa'' 
Interea  calfe^  et  regnat,  poscitque  maritum 
Pastoresy  et  ovem  Canusinam,  ulnx>sqae  Falernas. 
Quantttlum  in  hoe?  pneros  omnes,  ergastula  tota, 
Quodque  domi  non  est,  et  habet  vicinus,  ematar. 
Mense  quidem  brumal,  cum  jam  mercator  lason 
Clausus,  et  armatis  obstat  casa  Candida  naotis, 
Orandia  toUuntur  crystallina,  maxima  rurtus 


140 


145 


150 


•  1ST.  Lem,  feJ]  He  Mver  piaed  ibr 
love.    Pbaretrit — ^lit.  quivers. 

^-The  lamf,']  Or  torch  of  Cupid,  or 
of  Hymen. 

138.  Frwm  thence  t^  torche*  bum,  fc.] 
He  glows  with  no  other  flame  than  what 
is  lighted  up  from  the  love  of  her  roone^; 
nor  is  he  wounded  with  any  other  ar- 
rdlrt  than  those  with  which  her  large 
fprtune  has  struck  him* 

159»  Libertjf  u  be^ght.]  Tfhe  wife  buys 
vitb  her  large  fortune  toe  privilege  of 
doinff  as  she  pleases,  while  the  husband 
mUs  hia  liberty,  so  as  not  to  dan  to  re- 
strain her*  even  in  her  amours. 

— TV  th€  fwd,]  Innuat— ^ve  a  hint 
by  sonie  motion  or  nod  of  Iwr  head,  or 
asake  signs  to  a  lover,  even  before  her 
bosband'sface, 

140.  FTnie  on  miiiper,  4c.]  Pen  an  an- 
twer  to  a  billet-doux  in  the  very  presence 
of  her  husband.  Comp.  sat.  i.  55—7* 

mm,JSke  It  a  iDtdpio.]  She  is  to  be  consi* 
dered  as  ancb,  and  as  responsible  to  no- 
bo^  bat  to  herselil 

*-^  anitr.]  Par  be  u  too  anxiont 
about  her  money  to  venture  disobliglog 
her  hj  contradictbn. 

i4S«  nr/ac^  not  ike  vtfe,  jc]  The 
poet  is  ^1  satirising  the  female  sex. 
Having  shewn  that  some  women  were . 
only  attended  to  for  the  sake  of  their 
money,  be  here  lets  as  see  that  otben 
bod  no  other  Indooeinent  than  exteiior 


beooty.  Whtle  tUs  lasted,  tbcy  wcfe 
admired  and  favoured,  as  well  as  in* 
dulged  in  a  kind  of  sovereignty  over  the 
husband;  but  when  their  beauty  de- 
cayed, they  were  repudiated,  turned  out 
of  doors,  and  others  taken  in  their  room, 

145.  Thefieedman,  ^c.]  "Pack  up 
''your  alls,*  says  the  husband*  now 
emancipated  from  bis  bondage  to  her 
beauty,  bv  her  loss  of  it. 

146.  r<m often  wipe ycnrncteA  From 
the  rheam  which  distills  from  It— H>ne 
symptom  of  old  age. 

147.  i4notker  it  coming,  4[e.]  Young 
and  handsome,  to  sopuy  your  place, 
who  has  not  your  infirmitits. 

148.  In  the  mem  time,  {«.]  t.  e.  In 
the  davs  of  her  youth  and  beauty. 

— SK<  ukot.]  She  glows,  as  ft  were, 
with  the  raoe  of  dominion  over  her  hus« 
band,  which  she  exerdses — regnat. 

148.  Demandi  cfher  huibamd,  4«0  In 
short,  her  husband  must  supply  her  with 


supply 
to  fane 


149.  GflNoian  theep*]  Canusiom,  a 
town  of  Apulia,  upon  the  river  Aufidus ; 
it  afforded  the  best  sheep,  and  the  finest 
wool  in  Italy,  which  nature  bad  tinged 
with  a  cast  of  red. 

— FafemoM  elm  ]  The  vines  of  Faler- 
nam  nsed  to  grow  round  the  elms ;  there* 
fore  dms  here  denote  the  vines,  and  so 
the  wine  ttsel^metonym.  See  ViBOt 
G«oif.Ul.t. 
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Nor  is  he  lean  from  the  shafts  of  Venns,  nor  does  he  glow 

with  the  lamp; 
From  thence  torches  bum ;  arrows  come  from  her  dowry. 
Liberty  is  bought:  tho*  she  nod  before  (her  husband)  and 
Write  an  answer,  she  is  a  widow^  who^  rich,  hlilh  married  a 
miser.  140 

Why  doth  Sertorius  bum  with  the  desire  of  Bibnla ; 
If  you  examine  the  truth,  the  face,  not  the  wife^  is  beloved. 
Let  three  wrinkles  come  on,  and  her  dry  skin  relax  iteelf,  • 
Let  her  teeth  become  black,  and  her  eyes  less— ^ 
"  Collect  together  your  bundles,  the  medaan  will  say,  and 

"go  forth:  145 

"  You  are  now  troublesome  to  us,  and  often  wipe  your  nose, 

«  go  forth 
^  Quickly — ^and  make  hast&^-ttiolher  is  coming  with  a  dry 

**  nose."  i 

In  the  mean  time  she  is  hot,  and  reigns,  and  demands  of  her 

husband 
Shepherds,  and  Canusian  sheep,  and  Falernan  elms. 
How  little  (is  there)  in  this?  all  boys,  whole  workhouses,  150 
And  what  is  not  at  home,  and  her  neighbour  has,  must  bo 

bouc;ht. 
Indeed,  m  the  month  of  winter,  when  now  the  merchant  Jascm 
Is  shut  up,  and  the  white  house  hinders  the  armed  sailors, 
Great  crystals  are  taken  up,  and  again  large  (vessels) 

160.  AU  %t.]  All  sorts  of  beaaUful  golden  flee?e. 

hoys  most  be  purchased  to  wait  opois  1*3. 1$  Aul  up."}  At  his  own  hone,  it 

her.  not  being  a  season  of  the  ^ear  to  ventnre 

— Whole  worfcAmisei.]  Ergastula  wero  to  sea*    Sodansain  mare  is  a  phrase,  to 

places  where  slaves  were  set  to  work;  denote  the  winter*time.  Cic> See  AiMsw. 

here  the  word  sterns  to  denote  the  slates  Claosos. 

themselves*  numhers  of  which  (whole  -^The  vkiu  Aouie.]  All  ihe  houses  co« 

workboiises-fiiJl)  most  be  parcha«ed  to  vered  with  froat  ttid  anow. 

please  the  lad^f's  fancy.  See  Aistw.  — Himlers.]  Prerents  their  going  to' 

£igBstnlara,  No*  S.  sea,  from  the  inciemeacy  of  the  se^ 

l.M.  And  her  falghhmr  Aos.]  What*  son. 

soever  she  has  not.  and  her  neighbour  -^ilrmeti  fctZsrt .]  Armatis  here  meani* 

has,  most  be  porohased.  prepared  lor  sea««^.  e*  as  soon  as  the 

1.59.  T%e  BiofiiA  4f  vnUerJ]  Bnima—  w€ather  will  permit* 

qu.  brevissima^the  shortest  day  in  the  So  Vino.  JEa»  iv.  1.  f89*  90. 

year,  mid-winter—- the  winter  solstice;  Clauem  aftent  taciti,  tscMitgiie  ad  Htorm 

this  happens  on  the  twenty -first  Of  De-  coganU                                             > 

cember  ;  so  that  meosis  brumsB  means  Arma  parenU 

December.    Dy  synecdoche — ^winter*  Where  we  may  suppose «rma  to  signify 

^  — 7%e  merdumi  JatoiL]  This  is  a  ficti*  the  sails,  masts,  and  othi*r  taclding  of  tile 

tions  nama  for  a  merchant  who  goes  shipw   Arma  nautiea. 

through  the  dangers  of  the  seas  in  all-  154.  Great  erystali.]  CrystalliDa,  large 

climates  for  the  uJce  of  gain.    AUoding*  vessels  of  crystalt  which  wem  vary  ex- 

to  Jason's  dangerous  enterprise  after  the  peoatre* 
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Myrrhiaa,  ddnde  adamas  notissimtis,  et  Berenices  155 

In  digito  factus  pretiosior:  hunc  dedit  oihn 
Barbu^s  incestae;  dedit  hunc  Affrippa  sorori, 
Obaervant  ubi  fiesta  mero  pede  swbata  reges, 
£t  vettts  indolget  senibus  clementia  porcis. 

Nullane  de  tantis  gregibas  tibi  digna  videtur  ?  160 

Sit  formosa*  deoens,  dives,  &Bcanda,  vetustos 
Porticibus  dispooat  aros,  intactior  oinni 
CrioibuB  effiisiB  belium  dirimente  SaUna  s 
(Rara  avis  in  terris,  ni||proque  stmiiiima  cygno:} 
Quis  fi»et  uxotem,  cui  constant  omnia?  malo,  165 

Malo  Venusinam,  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater 
Oracchorom,  si  cum  magnis  virtutibas  affisrs 
Grande  supercilium,  et  numeras  in  dota  triumphos. 
Tolle  tuam,  preoMr,  Hannibalem,  victumque  Syphacem 
In  castris,  et  cum  tota  Carthagine  migra.  170 


15i.  Are  Uken  vp,^  ToHuntur.  How, 
from  this  woid,  many  tnoaUton  and 
commentatorf  have  inferredt  that  this 
estravagant  and  teraMgant  woqwd  tent 
her  hnsband  over  the  seas,  to  fetch 
these  things,  at  a  time  of  year  when 
they  have  just  been  told  (1. 15t.  5,)  that 
the  merchants  and  sailors  did  not  ven* 
tare  to  seat  I  cannot  say  ;  but  by  toliun- 
tur,  I  am  inclined  to  understand,  with 
Mr.  Dryden.  that  these  things  were 
taken  up,  as  we  say,  on  the  credit 
of  the  hosbandt  who  was  to  pay  for 
tliem. 

When  wkaer  thUt  ike  mat,  ndfleeey 


So  Ma  arc  A  L,  lib.  iir.  ep.  caiii. 

Si  cfffrdKM  potai,  ordenH  myrrha  Fo- 


CfROMtc,  et  meHor  fit  mpm  mie  wtera, 
155.  Bereniee,  ^.1  I 
of  Herod  Agrippa,  king  of  Jodmir 


lest  daughter 


Make  kmaei  whUe,  At  U  OiemerchafU 
goee: 

Rkh  enftUiU  tf  the  rods  jfte  lafcet  up 
iJhcfe*  4^.  4«.  Dkybbn. 

This  is  what  is  called  in  French,  cd- 
teter  de  chea  le  marcband.  Some  have 
ohservtMl,  that  doring  the  Sataraalia,  a 
feast  which  was  observed  at  Rome,  with 
great  festivity,  for  seven  days  in  the 
month  of  December,  there  was  a  sort  of 
fair  held  in  the  porches  of  some  of  the 
poblic  baths,  where  the  merchants  made 
up  shopsi  or  booths,  and  sold  tovs  and 
imables.     Vet.  Schol.   See  Stgellaria. 

AlNSW. 

*•  ToUmtHT  cryHellmaJ]  i.  e.  Ei  mer- 
"  catoris  offidna  elevantur  a  Bibala,  sol* 
'*  vente  co  marito  Sertorio."    G  a  a  m  o . 

154—5.  VemA  ef  myrrlu]  Bowls  to 
drink  out  of,  made  of  myrrh,  which  was 
supposed  to  pvf  a  fine  taste  to  the  wine. 


of  infamous  lewdnfSB.  She 
Sm  married  to  Herod,  hiiig  of  Chahcis^ 
her  ancle,  and  afterwards  suspected  of 
incest  with  her  brother  Agrippa.  Sec 
Ant,  Un.  Hist.  vol.  s.  p.  6»  note  e. 

156.  Mode'  laore  prtdraf.]  The  dr- 
eumstance  of  Berenice's  being  soppoaed 
to  havo  received  this  diamond  ring  from 
lier  brother,  and  having  worn  it  on  her 
finger,  h  here  hinted  at,  as  increasing  ita 
vahie  in  the  estimation  of  this  lewd  and 
extravagant  woman. 

— ^  5arbariaii.]  The  Romans,  as  weH 
as  tlie  Greeks,  were  accoslomed  to>cal( 
all  people  hot  tbemaelvet,  barbarians^ 

156.  Tkeir  fatkal>mUathi  for^.] 
Meaning  in  Judssa,  and  alluduig  to* 
Agrippa  and  his  sisler^s  performing  the 
sscred  rites  of  sacrificiog  at  Jerusalem 
without  any  covering  on  their  feet.  Tlib 
was  costeroary.  in  some  parts  of  the 
Jewisli  ritual,  to  all  the  Jews,  in  imitatioD 
of  Moaes  at  the  bush  (see  Euid.  Hi*  5» 
etseq)  and  it  prKtised,  on  particular 
days,  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  to  thia 
very  time.  Josspb.  Bel.  Jod.  lib.  it, 
says  of  Berenice,  •*  Queen  Beneniee, 
"  that  she  might  pi^  her  vows  for  the 
"  recovery  of  her  beatth*  came  to  Jem- 
**salem»  and,  when  the  victims  were 
**  ilain  aococding  to  cnttuD*  with  het 
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Of  myrrh,  then  a  famous  adamant^  and  bn  the  finger  of  Berenice 
Made  more  precious:  this  formerly  a  Barbarian  gave^ 
This  Agrippa  gave  to  his  incestuous  sister, 
Where  kings  observe  their  festival-sabbaths  barefoot, 
And  an  ancient  clemency  is  indulgent  to  old  rfwine* 

Does  none  from  so  great  herds  seem  to  you  worthy?     160 
Let  her  be  handsome,  decent,  rich,  fruitful :  in  pclrticos 
Let  her  dispose  her  old  ancestors,  mofe  chftstd"  ♦ 
Than  every  Sabine,  with  dishevelled  hair,  who  pot  an  end  to 

the  war : 
(A  rare  bird  in  the  earth,  and  very  like  a  black  swan)— 
Who  could  bear  a  wife  that  has  all  these  ?  I'd  rather,       165 
Rather  have  a  Venusian  (girl)  than  you,  Cbrnelia,  mother 
Of  the  Gracchi,  if,  with  great  virtues,  you  bring 
Great  haughtiness,  and  you  number  triumphs  ad  part  of  your 

dowry. 
Take  away,  I  pray,  your  Hannibal,  and  Syphax  conquer'd 
In  his  camp,  and  depart  with  the  whole  of  Carthage.         170 


**  hah  shaved,  she  stood  barefooted  be* 
••  fore  the  lanctoafy."' 

159.  Clemency  is  indulgent  to  old 
twine.'}  The  swine  in  Judsa,  says  Taci- 
ttii,  lived  to  be  very  old,  as,  by  the  law 
of  Moses,  they  were  forbidden  to  be 
eaten*  aiid  conseqnenUy  they  were  not 
killed  for  that  purpose. 

I6(K  Herds.}  Nombers  of  such  ladies 
as  I  havt  meniioned,  and  of  which  so 
many  arc  to  be  found. 

161 — ?•  In  porticos — dispose,  ^.]  It 
was  nsoal  for  persons  of  noble  families 
to  place  images  of  their  ancestors  in  gal- 
leriesi  or  porticos,  abont  their  houses ; 
flo  that  the  poet  means  here,  let  hrr  be 
of  high  rank,  as  well  as  handsome,  de« 
cent,  &c. 

^  163.  Than  every  Sabine,  ^-c]  The  3a- 
hinea  were  a  people  of  Italy,  between 
the  Unibrians  and  the  Latins,  famons 
for  their  gravity,  sobriety,  and  chastity. 
Of  the  rape  of  the  SaWne  women,  see 
AvT.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xi.  p.  28^.  Tills 
occasioned  a  war  between  them  and  the 
Bomantf  which  was  put  an  end  to  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Sabine  women, 
who,  having  laid  aside  their  ornaments, 
and  pot  on  moarning,one  token  of  which 
was  dishevelling  the  hair,  obtained  a 
truce,  after  which  a  peace  succeeded, 
and  the  Romans  and  Sabines  became 
one  people.     lb*  p.  287. 

164.   A   rare  bird,  ^c]   A  proverbial 

VOL.  I. 


expression.    See  Pers.  i.  46.  alluding  to 
the  phoenix. 

166.  A  Venusian  girl]  S^me  poor  plain 
country  wench, from  Venusium, in  Apulia. 
--Comf/w]  The  mother  of  i hose  two 
mutinous  tribunes,  Caius  and  Tiberius 
Gracchus  daughter  to  Scipio  Africanus, 
that  conquered  Hannibal,  and  Syphax, 
king  of  Numidia,  whose  camp  he  burned, 
and  subjected  Carthage  to  the  power  of 
Rome,  to  which  it  first  became  tributa- 
ry, and  then  was  destroyed  and  rased 
to  the  ground  by  Scipio  ^milianus. 

168.  Great  Jiaughlinesi.]  *Vhe.  poet 
having  before  satirized  the  women,  as 
not  endowed  with  virtues  suHicient  to 
make  a  roan  happy  in  marriage,  here 
allows  that  It  might  be  possible  for  a 
large  assemblage  of  virtues  to  meet  to- 
gether;  but  yet  all  these  might  be 
spoiled  and  counteracted  by  the  pride 
which  might  attend  the  person  possessed 
of  them. 

169—70.  Your  Hannibal — Syphaz — ' 
Carthage']  Sec  notc^  on  1.  i6f». — t.  e. 
If,  as  pait  of  her  merit,  she  is  to  be  fur 
ever  boasting  of  the  victories  and  tri- 
umphs of  her  sons,  assuming  a  very 
high  respect  on  those  accounts,  her  pride 
would  make  her  troublesome  and  intole- 
rable :  n  poor  country  girt,  who  hf-d 
none  of  these  things  to  puff  her  U|t, 
would  he  far  more  eligible  than  cvi  ii 
Cornelia  herself,  under  such  circuiu- 
2  a 
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Parce»  precoFy  Pffian;  et  to,  Dea,  pone  sagittal ; 
Nil  pueri  fiEu;iunt9  ifisam  configite  tnatrcm ; 
Amphion  clamat :  Bed  Peean  contrahit  nrcum. 
Extulit  ergo  gr^cm  natorom,  ipsumqoe  parentem, 
Dum  sibi  nobiiior  Latonasgentevidetur, 
Atque  eadem  scrofi  Niobe  fteeundior  alba. 
Qus  tanti  graritas  ?  quas  forma,  ut  se  tibi  semper 
Impvtet?  hujus  enim  ran,  summique  voluptas 
Nulla  boni,  quoties  animo  corrupta  superbo 
Plus  aloes,  quam  mcliis,  habet.     Quis  deditus  autem 
Usque  adeo  est,  ut  non  illam,  quam  laudibus  eflert, 
Horreat,  tnque  diem  septenis  oderit  horis? 
Quaedam  parva  quidem ;  sed  non  tolenmda  maritis: 
Nam  quid  rancidius^  ouam  quod  se  non  putat  utla 
Formosam,  nisi  qaed  ae  Tusca  Graecula  Acta  est? 
De  Sulmonensi  mera  Cecropis?  omnia  Grnece; 
Cum  sit  turpe  minus  noetris  neacire  Latine. 
Hoc  sermone  parent ;  hoc  iram,  gaudia,  coraa, 
Hoc  cuncta  emindunt  animi  secreta.     Qirid  ultra  ? 
Concumbunt  Grasce— dones  tamen  ista  puellis : 
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stances.  In  short,  Juvenal  is  not  for 
allowing  any  sach  thing  at  m  woman 
without  some  bad  fault  or  other* 

171.  Peon.]  Apollo;  eitlwr  from  frmm, 
Gr.  to  strike,  because  he  struck  and 
•lew  the  Pjtbon  with  his  arrows;  or 
from  ircMff,  a  physician,  medicus.  A- 
pollo  wat  the  fabled  sod  of  physic. 

— Ihm,  goddm,}  Diana,  who  slew  the 
seven  daaghters  of  Niobe,  as  Apollo 
slew  the  seven  sons.  Niobe  was  the 
wife  of  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  by 
whom  she  had  seven  sons,  (according  to 
some,  fourteen  sons,)  and  seven  daueb- 
tcrs ;  of  which,  together  with  her  hieh 
birlli,  she  grew  so  proud,  as  to  alight 
the  sacrifices  which  the  Theban  women 
ufFered  to  Diana,  comparing  herself  with 
Latona,  and,  because  she  had  bbme  more 
children,  even  setting  herself  above  her, 
which  the  children  of  Latona,  Apollo, 
and  Diana,  resenting,  he  slew  the  males, 
together  with  the  utlier,  and  she  the 
females;  ou  which  Niobe  was  struck 
duaib  with  grief,  and  is  feigned  to  hare 
been  turned  into  marble. 

17f .  The  children  do  nothing,  <Jc]  To 
provoke  thee.  The  poet  is  here  shewing 
iti  this  allusion  to  the  fuhle  of  Niobe  and 
hrr  children,  that  the  pride  of  woman  is 


such,  aa  not  only  to  harass  mankisd,  b«l 
even  to  be  krvcUcd  at,  and  provoke,  tbe 
gods  themselves,  lo  as  to  bring  ruin  on 
whole  families. 

17^  Mere  nalle.]  On  account  of  hev 
birth,  as  tlie  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king 
of  Corinth,  or,  according  to  some,  af 
Fbrygbf  and  as  wife  of  Amphion. 

176.  Them  the  while  $om  ]  Found  by 
JEotAi  near  Lavinianii  which  brought 
thirty  pigi  at  a  litter,  and  which  was  to 
be  his  direction  where  to  boikl  the  chy 
of  Alba.  ViBO.  ^n.  lii.  39U-^  iEo. 
viii.  4S— 8. 

177.  What  grmi^.]  Oravitat  may  here 
signify  sedatencM,  sobriety  of  beha* 
vioor. 

178.  Impae,^  L  e.  That  she  sbooid 
be  always  reckoning  np  her  good  qnalt* 
ties  to  yott,  and  sotting*  them  to  yonr 
account,  as  if  you'  were  so  much  her 
debtor,  on  account  of  her  personal  ao« 
compUshroenls,  that  you  have  no  right 
to  find  fault  with  her  pride  and  ill-bii. 
uioor.  A  metaphorical  etpression,  al» 
luding  to  the  person's  imputing,  or 
charging  something  to  the  account  of 
another,  for  which  the  latter  b  made 
his  debtor. 

180.  More   if  o/aff,  tham  tf  ftMMy.] 
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*<  Spare,  I  pray,  O  Paean;  and  thou,  goddess,  lay  down 

<<  tbine  arrows; 
^  The  children  do  nbtfaine^  piezoe  the  molfier  herself;** 
Cries  Amphion :  but  Apc^o  draws  his  bow. 
And  took  oiFthe  herd  of  children,  and  the  parent  himsell^ 
While  Niobe  seems  to  herself  more  noble  than  the  race  of 

Latona,  175- 

And*  more  fruitful  than  the  white  80w« 
What  gravity — what  beauty  is  of  such  value,  as  that  she  should 

alwajrs  herself  to  you 
Impute?  for  of  this  rare  and  highest  good  there  is 
No  comfortr  as  often  as,  corrupted  wim  a  proud  mind. 
She  has  more  of  aloes,  than  of  honey.     But  who  is  given  up 
To  such  a  degree,  as  not  to  abhor  her  whom  ke  extols 
With  onuses,  and  hate  Iter  for  seven  hours  every  day? 
Some  Uiings  indeed  are  small;  but  not  to  be  borne  by  husbands: 
For  what  can  be  more  fulsome,  than  that  none  should  think 

herself  184 

Handsome,  unless  she  who  from  a  Tuscan  becomes  a  Grecian? 
From  a  Sulmonian,  a  mere  Athenian?  every  thin^  in  Greek; 
Since  it  is  less  disgpraceful  to  our  ladies  to  be  ignorant  of 

speaking  Latin. 
In  this  dialect  they  fei^,  in  this  they  pour  forth  their  anger, 

joy,  cares, 
In  this  all  the  seereCs  of  their  miads.     What  beside? 
They  prostitute  themselves  in  Greek.    Yet  you  may  indul^ 

those  thin|^  to  girls:  190 

If oie  bitter  tlnm  «wcet  in  her  tmaper  clfceled  to  mh  OrtA  phnaet  in  UicSr 
■Ml  lielwviimr. 


180.  Ohm  tip,  4c.]  To  liis  irife,  m  186.  A  ftihtwiiw.]  Snlme,  m  town  of 
tttorleut.  Feligni,  in  Italy,  aboot  ninety  nllea 

181.  iff  nil  «»  afi^,^.}Tlio«gii  lie  from  Rone*  it  was  tlie  birUi.plaoe  of 
SMj  be  laviib  in  tier  pniiei,  in  tome  O^id. 

ica^eeti,  yet  no  nan  can  be  to  blind  to  — AAenknJ]  Gecfopii.— Atbeos  was 

ktr  pridd  and  iH-temper,  as  not  to  Imve  called   Cecropia,   from    Cccrops,   who 

freqnent  eeeadMi  to  detest  her  many  reigned  in  Attica,  and  was  the  first  king. 

boa«S  in  the  day.  of  Athens.    It  nay  be  sopposed  that 

185.  JPVns  *  fkmemm,  fc .]  Tlie  poet  the  poet  here  means  to  rKUcnIe  sonn 

here  attacks  the  afibctfttkm  of  tin  wo-  nakward  comtiy  ladies,  who,  when  they 

■Ml,  and  th^  My,  in  spealhig  6 reek  came  to  Rome,  affected  to  speak  Greek 

intlead  of  (bCif  own  language.    Some-  with  degaaoe. 

thing  like  oorl^die^affectaHonef  intra-  188;   Thty  fiar,  fc.]  Expreu  their 

dndiild  Ff^ndi  phrases  on  all  occasions,  fisar^  joys,  anger,  and,  in  short,  all  their 
THe  fjifeca  nngaage  was  moch  anwtev 


in  Rtfne, eipeddly  by  the  Ugber  ranks  19(1.  7ogiriff.]Th!s  may  be  allowabte 

of  people ;  and  the  kdies,  boweter  ig«  pednps  in  giddy  girls ;  in  them  socb 

of  their  own  language,   were  Affectation  may  be  forgiven. 
Off  cmttvanng  vrecB^  bm 
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Tune  etiam,  quam  sextus  et  octogesimus  annus 

Pulsat,  adhuc  Graece?  non  est  hie  sernio  pudicus 

In  vetula :  quoties  lascivum  intervenit  illud 

Zaa  KAI  ^lOrXH,  modo  sub  lodice  relictis 

Uteris  in  turba:  quod  enim  uon  excitat  in/a^en  195 

Vox  blanda  et  nequam?  digitos  habet. — Ut  tapnen  omnes 

Subsidant  pennae  (dicas  haec  niollius  ^mo 

Quanquam,  et  Carpophoro)  fades  tua  computat  annos.    * 

Si  tibi  legitimis  pactam  junctamque  tabellis 
Non  es  amaturus,  ducendi  nulla  videtur  200 

Causa;  nee  est  quare  coenam  et  mustacea  perdas, 
Labente  officio,  crudis  donanda:  nee  illud. 
Quod  prima  pro  noctc  datur ;  cum  lance  beata 
Dacicus,  et  scripto  r^diat  Gcrmanicus  auro. 
Si  tibi  siraplicitas  uxoria,  deditus  uni  209 

Est  animus :  sul^mitte  caput  cervicc  parata 
Ferre  jugum :  nullam  invepies,  quae  parcat  amanti. 
Ardeat  ipsa  licet,  tormentis  gaudet  amantis, 
ttt  spoliis:  igitur  longe.minu3  utilis  illi 
Uxor,  qi^isquis  crit  bonus,  optandusqu^  maritus,  ^10 


19«.  Beats]  Pulsnt,  knocks  at  the 
door,  as  we  933%  or  beats  in  the  pulse. 

19S— 4.  That  touMton  Zttn,  tj-c.]  Tliis 
was  a  wanton  expression,  my  lil'e !  ray 
soul!  which  the  women  aflftctcd  to  ex- 
press in-  Greek.  See  Mart,  lib,  x. 
rpigr.  Ixviii.  I.  «i — 8. 

194.  Juii  now  left,  4<.]  The  poet  re- 
proves the  old  women  tor  expressing 
themselves  in  public,  or  in  a  crowd  of 
company  (turba),  in  ph ruses,  whidi  are- 
made  use  of  in  the  more  private  and 
retired  scenes  of  ladvionsness,  from 
wliich  these  old  women,  if  judged  by 
their  conversation,  may  be  suspected  to 
have  newly  arrived. 

t96.  hhasjin^en.']lt  as  provpcative 
as  the  touch. 

19^—7.  An  deslra,  4*.]  Pennsclit. 
fbatliers.  Melaph. — alhiding  to  birds, 
such  as  peucocks,  &c.  which  set  up 
their  feathers  when  pleased,  and  have  a 
gav  appearance;  but  they  presently 
SHjlside  on  approach  of  danger,  or  of 
aAy  dislike.  Thus,  hoivever  lascivious 
words  may  tend  to  raise  the  passions, 
when  uttered  by  the  young  aud  hand- 
9K>n)e ;  yet,  from  sqch  aii  qM  hag,  they 
^ill  have  a  contrary  effect;  a||  will  sub- 
side into  calmness. 

1 97.  Though  ifou  may  toy,  <j^.]  g.  d. 


However  you  may  exeel  in  softness  of 
pitNiunciatioD^  when  you  use  such  pbtascS| 
even  £raus  and  Carpophorus,  Ine  two 
Grecian  comedians,  whose  fame  is  to 
great  for  their  soft  and  tender  manne? 
of  uttering  LascivioQs  speeches  op  tfat 
stage,  (see  note  on  sat.  iii.  1.  98.)  yet 
fourscore  and  six  stands  written  on 
your  face,  which  has  at  least  as  many 
wrinkles  as  you  are  years  old — a  sore 
antidote. 

199.  Lawful  deeds.']  Tabellis  legitimis, 
%  such  writings  and  contracts  as  were 
by  law  required — q,  d.  If,  for  the  above 
reasons,  you  are  not  likely  to  love  any 
woman  you  marry,  1.  <00. 

2^01.  Lose.]  i.  c  Throw  away  the  ev- 
pence  of  a  marriage-entertaioment. 

— Bridtf^ofces.]  Mustacca  were  a  sort 
of  cakes  made  of  meal,  anise  seed*  cum- 
min, and  other  ingredieols  moistened 
with  mustoro,  new  wine,  whence  proba- 
bly their  name  ;  they  were  of  a  carmi- 
native kind.  They  were  used  at  wed- 
dings.    A I  NSW. 

SOS.  To  weak  stomachs,]  To  the  sueaU 
who  have  raw  and  queasy  atomacbt,  inr 
order  to  remove  the  flatulency  and  in<- 
digestion  occasioned  by  eating  too  co? 
piously  at  the  entertainment. 
,.— I'^ir  offict  ceouf^.]  UbCQto  ofi^ 
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But  do  you  too^  wbose  eigfatv-sixth  year ' 

Beats,  speak  Greek  still?  This  is  not  a  decent  dialect 

In  an  old  woman :  as  often  as  intervenes  that  wanton 

Zaa  KAI  >inrXH,  words  just  now  left  under  the  coverlet  194 

You  use  in  public :  for  what  passion  does  not  a  soft  and  lewd 

Word  excite?  It  has  fingers. — Nevertheless,  that  all 

Desires  may  subside  (though  you  may  say  these  things  softer 

Than  Mmns^  and  Carpophorus)your  face  computes  vonr  years. 

If  one,  contracted,  and  joined  to  you  by  lawful  deeds. 
You  are  not  about  to  love,  of  marrying  there  appears  no  200 
Cause,  nor  why  you  should  lose  a  supper,  and  bride-cakes. 
To  be  given  to  weak  stmnachs,  their  office  ceasing ;  nor  that 
Which  b  given  for  the  first  night,  when  the  Dade  in  the 

happy  dish, 
And  the  Germanic  shines  with  the  inscribed  gold. 
If  you  have  uxorious  simplicity,  your  mind  is  devoted       205 
To  her  alone :  submit  your  headi  with  a  neck  prepared 
To  bear  the  yoke :  you'll  find  none  who  can  spare  a  lover.    . 
Tho'  she  should  burn,  she  r«oices  in  the  torments 
And  spoils  of  a  lover :  thererore  a  ^nrife  is  by  far  less  useful 
To  him,  whoever  will  be  a  good  and  desirable  husband.    210 

If  was  so  much  reckoned  a  matter  of  IHD,  No.  3.    Something  of  thb  kind 

duty  to  attend  the  marriage-entertain-  waacuitoroaiy  in  manv  parts  of  £ng. 

wenfs  of  friends,  that  those,  who  were  j^j,  .nd  perhaps  is  so  stiU.  ander  tb« 

guests  on  the  occasion,  were  said  ad  of-  ^uat  of  dow-purse. 

iicium  venire.  Labente  officio  here  meant  —Jmcribed  gold.']  u  e,    Haviog  the 

the  latter  end  of  the  feast,  when  the  nminc  and  Utles  of  the  emperor  stamped 

company  was  going  to  brealc  op,  their  qq  {|, 

duly  then  almost  being  ended ;  it  was  at  go5.   I/wrMWj  tiaiptidCy.]    So  simply 

this  period  that  the  bride-cakes  were  uxorious;   so  very  simple  as  to  be  go. 

canted  about   and  distributed   to  the  verned  by  your  wife* 

company.  Sec  sat.  ii.  1. 13«— 5.  206.  &«*tmt  ygyr  Jkearf,  ^]  Metaph. 

W>3.  TfccDacic.]Dancus,agoldcoin,  from  oxen  who  quietly  submit  to  the 

having  the  image  of  Domitian,  called  j^ke.  Seel.  43.  and  note, 

pacicos,  from  his  conquest  of  the  Da-  jo7.  Who  cm  ipart  a  ImctJ]   Who. 

f^^^^                    ^  will  not  Uke  the  advantage  of  a  maa'a 

--Thi  hapfSf  disk.]  Alluding  to  the  oc  affection  for  her  to  use  him  iU. 

casion  of  its  being  put  to  this  use.  «08.  3V  the  AauU  bun,  *%]  Thoegh 

«04.  Germanic.]  This  was  also  a  gold  gbe  love  to  distraction,  ahe'takes  deli^ 

coin  with  the  image  of  DoniUian,  called  {n  plagaing  and  plundering  the  man  who 

Germanicus,  frpm  lils  conquest  of  the  i^ves  her. 

Germans.    A  considerable  sura  of  these  S09— 10.  Lem  turful  to  him,  tfe.]  The 

pieces  was  pur  into  a  broad  plate,  or  better  husband  a  man  is,  the  mora  wfl| 

dish,  and   presented  by  the  husband  to  ^^^  tyrannise  o»er  him;   theiefore  ani 

the  bride  on  the  wedding  night,  as  a  honest  nan,  who  wonld  make  a  good 

sort  of  price  for  her  person.    This  usage  husband,  wiU  find  that,  of  all  men»  be. 

obtained  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  h„  the  least  re.i^ion  to  many,  and  that 

fbe  Jews,  and  is  found  among  many  «  wifis  will  be  of  less  use  to  him  than  to 

pastern  nations.  See  Pins li.  Heb.  Lex.  «  man  of  a  different  character. 
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Nil  nnquam  invit&  doaabis  oanjuge:  veiides 

Hac  obstante  nihil:  nihil,  haec  si  nolit,  enieCun 

Haec  dabit  aflfectna:  ille  excludetur  amicus 

Jam  senior,  cujus  barbam  tua  janua  vidit. 

Testondi  cum  sh  lenonibos,  atque  lanistis  815 

Libertas,  et  juris  idem  contingat  arene, 

Non  nnus  tibi  rivalis  dictabitur  ha&res. 

<<  Pone  cnicem  servo:"  **  meruit  quo  crhnine  serms 
*<  Supplidum?  quts  testis  adest?  quis  detulit?  audi, 
**  Nulla  unquam  de  morte  hominis  cunctatio  lc»iga  est***  9^ 
*<  O  demens,  ita  servus  homo  est?  nil  fecerit,  esto : 
*<  Hoc  volo^  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas." 
Imperat  ergo  viro:  sed  mox  haec  regna  relinouit, 
Permutatque  domos,  et  flamroea  conterit :  inae 
Avolat,  et  spreti  repetit  vestigia  lecti.  831 

Omatas  paulo  ante  fores,  peodentia  linqult 
Vela  domfis,  et  adhuc  virides  in  limine  ramos. 
Sic  crescit  numerus;  sic  fiunt  octo  mariti 
Quinque  per  autumnos:  tituto  res  digna  sepulchri. 


SIS.  Ske,]  Hso— ^hiswifeofyoart. 

— WiUgineaffBetieni.^  Direct  yoar  a  f- 
feetioiiSt  dictate  to  yoo  in  what  manner 
you  iball  respect,  t>r  fl!>treat,  jour 
IHendt ;  wbdm  voo  are  to  lik«»  and  whom 
to  diiillic. 

514.  WhmehetBrdfMtr  gaUha»h$e€m.J 
All  old  friend,  who  eaod  ahrati  to  be 
mftkomt  to  yovLt  iMMse,  entr  wice  the 
time  be  bad  first  a  beard  on  bii  chtn. 

515.  T»  make  m^tW^  4c.']  q.  d.  Pan- 
tea.  f»rbe*ightera,  asd  gladiaton,  bate 
liberty  to  make  Ibeif  ^lli  as  tbey 
ylesiei  bet  yoiirirtft  will  dictate  yours* 
and  same  aol  e  ttm  of  ber  paramoort, 
yoar  rivals,  to  esjdy  yoaf  estate.  N,  & 
M  the  Rofvails.  evM  the  most  inferior 
sad  moat  ifinaoous  sett  sf  them,  had  the 
power  of  mektng  wills.  Dstd. 

fid.  tU  mfkUkMt€.l  ArensB-^-me- 
Sfioym*  Uie  nMHators  belotipim  to  it* 

f  la  "Seiwp,  ie/^  Cnseitfsloii  wis 
tfie  usual  wav  of  putting  slaves  (o  death» 
sad  of  thb  the  masters  had  <he  power : 
lure  tbe  wife  bids  her  hustaBd  de  it, 
ditly  out  of  Capnoe* 

-^«  F»  mHatetim,  4^"}  Tbe  urorde 
tff  the  hdiband  Mmonstratittg  afrirtat 
Ml  pisee  oif  wantda  htnfUrity. 


««0.  «•  No  detojf,  fc,*]  Surely  where 
the  death  of  a  ficllow^reature  is  depend* 
iog,  tbe  matter  should  be.  well  con* 
siderrd,  and  not  hastily  transacted ;  no 
delay,  for  deliberation,  should  be  thougbt 
long" 

rtU  '*  0  madman,  fc^]  The  words  of 
the  imp<irioa$  wife,  who  insists  upon  her 
own  haroodf  to  be  tbe  sole  reason  of  her 
actions.  She  even  styles  her  husband  a 
fool,  or  madman,  for  catling  a  slaro  a 
man.  She  seems  to  deny  the  poor  slave 
buman  nature  and  human  fedings,  soch 
Is  her  pride  and  savage  cruelly. 

S23.  She  gocems,  Ac,']  Therefore*  in 
this  instance,  as  in  aU  others,  it  is  plain 
that  she  exercises  a  tyranny  dver  her 
husband. 

—  Leoffa  thete  reabRS.]  u  e.  Her 
iMsband's  territories,  over  which  she 
ftUed»  In  Older  to  seek  new  conquests, 
and  new  dominion  over  other  men. 

if  i.  ChaKga  htmta,]  She  elopes  from 
her  husband  to  others,  and  so  from 
lionae  to  house,  as  often  as  she  clwse  to 
change  from  man  to  roan. 

— TTcmv  stff  her  kridd  sttb.]  The  fla- 
meum  was  a  bridal  veil,  with  which  the 
bride's  face  was  covered,  daring  (he  mar', 
nkge  ceremony  :  it  was  of  a  ^eIlow«  or 
fame  coToar,  whence  its  name. 
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Yoa  will  never  bestow  any  thing  against  your  wife's  will :  you 

will  sell 
Nothing  if  she  opposes:  nothing,  if  she  be  ttnwilling,  will  be 

bought: 
She  will  give  affections :  that  friend  will  be  shut  out. 
Now  grown  old,  whose  beard  your  gate  hath  seen. 
When  there  is  liberty  to  pimps  ana  fencers  to  make  a  will, 
And  the  same  right  happens  to  the  amphitheatre,  216 

Not  one  rival  only  will  be  dictated  as  your  heir. 

*^  Set  up  a  cross  for  your  slaVe  :''•—*<  for  what  crime  has  the 

*«  slave  deserved 
"  Punishment?  what  witness  is  there  ?  who  accused?— hear— 
**  No  delay  is  ever  long  concerning  the  death  of  a  man.**  220 
**  O  madman ! — so,  a  slave  is  a  man !  be  it  so— he  has  done 

♦*  nothing ; 
^^  This  I  will — thus  I  command —  let  my  will  stand  asa  reason." 
Therefore  she  governs  her  husband:  but  presently  leaves 

these  realms, 
And  changes  houses,  and  wears  out  her  bridal  veils :  from  thence 
She  flies  away,  and  seeks  again  the  footsteps  of  her  despised  bed. 
The  doors,  a  little  before  adorned,  the  pendent  veils         226 
Of  the  house  she  leaves,   and  the  boughs  yet  green  at  the 

threshold. 
Thus  the  number  increases,  thus  eight  husbands  are  made 
In  five  dutumns — a  matter  worthy  the  title  of  a  sepulchre. 

She  divorced  herself  so  often,  and  was  **  now  bt6sb  at  a  dhrorce,  since  certaic 

so  often  marricdf  that  she  even  wore  out,  "  illustrions  and  noble  women  compute 

at  it  werei  her  Teil,  with  the  frequent  "  their  3'ear9,  not  by  the  number  of  con- 

o9e  of  it.  **  sals,  but  bv  the  number  of  husbands 

W5.  She  fl\a  away^  ^c.]  The  incon-  "  Ihey  have  had  f* 
stancy  and  lewdness  of  this  woman  was        Tertullian  says,  Apol.  c.  ▼!.  *'  Divorce 

such,  that,  afler  running  all  the  lengths  **  was  now  looked  upon  as  one  fruit  of 

which  the  law   allowed,   by  being  di-  "  marriage.** 

vorced  eight  tiroes,  she  leaves  her  para-        When  Martial  is  satirizing  Thelesina 

muurs.  and  even  comes  back  again  to  the  as  an  adulterers,  he  represents  her  as 

man  whom  she  first  left.  having  exceeded  the  number  of  divorces 

— And  ffdb  again.']  Traces  back  the  allowed  by  law. 
footsteps  which  once  led  her  from  his  bed.        Aid  minus,  aiU  eerU  non  pius  tricesima 

S 16.  The  doon — adorned,  ^c.']  See  be-  lux  est, 

fore,  1.  52.  and  note  -i.  e.  She  lives  but  '  Et  nubit  decimojam  Theietina  wVo. 

a  very  shurt  time  with  each  of  her  has*         Quoi  Mibit  totiet,  non  nubit,  aduUera  Ugf 
bands,  quitting  them,  as  it  were,  while  est.  Lib.  v.  ep.  vu. 

the  marriage   garlands,  veils,  &c.  were         9*i9.  Tite  title   of  a  i«pu/cAre.]    Such 

hanging  about  the  doors.  actions  as  these,  like  other  great  and 

sIh.  Eight  hnshnnds — infve  autumns.]  illustrious  deeds,  arc  well  worthy  to  be 

The  Roroun  law  allowed  eight  divorces ;  recorded  by  a  moniiroental  inscription, 

beyond  that  was  reckoned  udultcry.  Iron.    It  was  usual,  on  the  sepulchres  of 

Of  these  divorces  Seneca   says,  De  women,  to  mention  the  number  of  bus- 

Beueficiis,    c.  xvl.    **  Does  nny   body  bands  to  which  tiiey  had  been  married. 
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Desperanda  tibi  salva  coDcordia  socru :  230 

Ilia  docet  spoliis  nudi  gaudere  mariti : 
Ilia  docet,  missis  a  oorruptore  tabellis. 
Nil  rude,  nil  simplex  rescribere :  decipit  ilia 
Custodes,  aut  aero  domat :  tunc  corpore  sano 
Advocat  Archigenem,  oneroaaque  pallia  jactat.  SS5 

Abditus  interea  laCet  accersitus  adulter, 
Impatiensque  moras  silet,  et  praeputia  ducit« 
Scilicet  expectas,  ot  tradat  mater  honestos, 
Aut  alios  mores,  quam  quos  habet  ?  utile  porro 
Filiolam  turpi  vetulas  producere  turpem.  240 

Nulla  fere  causa  est,  in  qua  non  fcemina  litem 
Moverit.    Accusal  Manilla,  si  rea  non  est. 
Componunt  ipsae  per  se,  formantque  libellos, 
Principium  atque  locos  Celso  dictare  paratae. 

Endroraidas  Tyrias,  et  feeminenm  ceroma  245 

Quis  nescit  ?  vel  quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali. 
Quern  cavat  assiduis  sudibus,  scutoque  lacessit  ? 
Atque  omnes  implet  numeros;  disnissima  prorsoa  . 
rioraii  matrona  tuba ;  nisi  si  quid  in  illo 


250.  Motkcr-in-lawJ]  The  poet  seems 
willing  to  set  forth  the  female  sex  as 
bad  in  every  point  of  Tiew.  Here  he 
introduces  one  as  a  rooiher-tn<la«,  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  family,  carrying 
on  her  daughter's  infidelity  to  her  hus- 
band, and  playing  ^icks  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

S3U  Sh«  teffcA^.]  Instructs  her  daugh- 
ter. 

— To  plunder,  4*^]  Till  the  poor  hus- 
band  is  itripped  of  all  he  has. 

S232.  A  corrupter.'}  A  gallant  who 
writes  billets-doux,  in  ord«r  to  corrupt 
her  daughter's  chastity, 

SS3.  Nothing  ill  bred  or  tlmjUe.'}  To 
send  no  answers  that  can  discourage  the 
man  from  his  purpose,  either  in  point  of 
courtesy  or  contrivance. 

233—4.  Ske  decekietkeepert,^^:.]  She 
helps  on  the  amour  with  her  daughter, 
by  either  deceiving,  or  bribing,  any 
'spies  which  the  husband  might  set  to 
watch  her. 

^5.  Archigfnet.]  The  name  of  a  phy- 
sician. Tlie  old  woman  shams  sick,  and, 
to  carry  on  the  trick,  pretends  to  send 
for  a  pby^cian,  whom  the  gallant  is  to 
personate. 

-^Throirs  axcay  the  keauy  clothes.}  Pre- 


tending to  be  in  a  violent  fever,  and 
not  able  to  bear  the  weight  and  heat  of 
to  many  bed>dolhes. 

2S6.  Meanwhile,  4^.]  The  old  woman 
takes  this  opportunity  to  secrete  the  adul- 
terer in  her  apartmeni,  that,  when  the 
daughter  comes,  under  a  pretence  of  ▼•- 
siting  her  sick  mother,  he  may  accomplish  . 
his  design. 

238.  A  mother  should  infute,  fc.}  It  » 
not  very  likely  tluit  such  a  mother  should 
bring  up  her  daughter  in  any  better 
principles  than  her  own. 

s;39.  It  ti  profitable,  ^.]  Since,  by 
having  a  daughter  as  base  as  herself, 
she  has  opportunities  of  getting  gain, 
and  profit,  by  assisting  in  her  prostitu- 
tion, being  well  fee'd  by  her  gallants. 
He  next  attacks  the  Utigiousness  of  wo- 
men. 

241.  AbnoH  no  catise.}  No  acfion  at 
law,  which  a  woman  has  not  fomented' 
If  she  be  not  defendant,  she  will  bo 
plaintiff,  I  24«. 

24 1.  ManUia,  4«-]  An  harlot,  wliotn 
Hosttlius  Mancinus,  the  Cnrule  ilxliler 
prosecuted  for  hitting  him  with  a  stone* 

243.  Compflte,  and  form  libeU,}  The  li- 
belli  in  the  courts  of  law  at  lionio  scetn 
to  answer  to  tboae  pleadings  among  us» 
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You  must  despair  of  concord  while  a  molher-in-law  liyes: 
She  teaches  to  rejoice  in  the  plunder  of  the  stripped  husband: 
She  teaches^  to  letters  sent  by  a  corrupter, 
To  write  back  nothing  ill-bred  or  simple :  she  deceives 
Keepers,  or  quiets  them  with  money.  Then,  while  in  health, 
She  sends  for  Archigenes,  and  throws  away  the  heavy  clothes. 
Meanwhile  the  sent-for  adulterer  lies  hidden,  256 

Is  silent,  impatient  of  delay,  and  prepares  for  the  attempt. 
But  do  you  expect  that  a  mother  should  infuse  honest 
Morals,  or  other  than  what  she  has  herself?  moreover,  it  is 

profitable 
For  a  base  old  woman  to  bring  up  a  base  daughter.  24-0 

There  is  almost  no  cause  in  which  a  woman  has  not  stirr'd  up 
The  suit.     Manilla  accuses,  if  she  be  not  the  accused. 
They  by  themselves  compose,  and  form  libels. 
Prepared  to  dictate  to  Celsus,  the  beginning,  and  the  places. 

The  Tyrian  rugs,  and  the  female  ceroma,  245 

Who  knows  not  ?  or  who  does  not  see  the  wounds  of  the  stake. 
Which  she  hollows  with  continual  wooden-swords,  and  pro- 
vokes with  the  shield  ? 
And  fills  up  all  her  parts ;  altogether  a  matron  most  worthy 
The  Floralian  trumpet ;  unless  she  may  agitate  something  more 

which  ate  drmwn  op  in  writing  by  skilful  cold ;  bof ,  to  shew  their  pnde,  thejr  wer« 

lawyers  on  the  part  of  the  complainant,  dyed  in  Tyrian  purple. 

InourctTH  law-courts  (he  term  libellos  S46.  ThewoundicftketUke.]  Thiswai 

IS  still  in  use,  and  answers  to  a  declara-  the  esercise  of  the  palaria,  used  by  iba 

tion  at  common  law,  which  contains  the  soldiers  at  their  camp,  but  now  practiaed 

eomplaint.  by  impudent  women.    The  pshis  was  a 

244.  CeliMM,  ^.]  He  was  a  noble  or^  stake  fixed  in  the  ground,  about  sis  feet 

tor  and  eminent  lawyer  :  he  left  behind  high,  at  which  they  went  through  all  the 

him  seven  books  of  institutes,  nil  writ-  fencer's  art,  as  with  an  enemy,  by  way 

ten  by  himself.    The  women  had  the  im-  of  preparation  to  a  real  fight, 

podence  to  think  that  they  could  di-  i47.  She  ftdUsws,  fc,]  By  fencing  at 

rrct  him  in  the  management  of  a  cause ;  this  post  they  wore  nollow  places  in  it» 

•is.  by  the  continual  thrusts  of  their '  wea* 

-^Tht  heghmmg.]  u  e*  How  to  open  pons  against  it,  which  were  swords  made 

k~>tbe  exordium.  of  wood,  with  which  the  soldiers  and 

'-"The  pU^a.]  The  sedes  argurocatl,  prise-fighters  practised  ihe  art  of  fencing. 

or  parts  of  the  libel  from  which  the  ar-  (as  we  do  now  with  fuUs,}-^tbefe  were 

gumcnts  were  taken,  and  on  which  they  used  by  these  masculine  ladies. 

were  grounded,  were  called  loci — so  that  — Amipnvtikei  itUh  thethield,^  Present- 

they  not  only  dictated  to  Celsus  how  to  ing  iheir  shields  to  ihe  post  as  to  a  real 

open  a  cause,  but  how  to  argue  and  ma*  enemy,  and  as  if  provoking  an  attack*    . 

nage  it.  «4tt.  FiU$  up  bU  her  ports.]  Omnes 

llf4ft.  The  T\/riim  ntgi,  ^.]   Women  implet  numeros.    This  phrase  may  be 

had  the  impudence  to  practise  fencing,  understood,  "  goes  throngh  all  the  mo* 

and  to  anoint  themselves  with  the  ceni-  *'  tlous  incident  to  the  exercise." 

ma,  or  wrestlers^  oil ;  like  them  they  put  S49.  The  Fhralian  tmmpet,]  The  Flo* 

on  the  endromidn,  or  rugs,  after  their  ral  games,  which  were  celebrated  in  ho- 

aMTcise,  to  keep  them  from  catching  mmr  of  the  goddess  Flora,  were  exhibited 

▼OL.  I.  f  n                  ' 
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Pectore  plus  sigitet,  ver^iie  paratar  areme. 
Quern  prasstare  potest  molier  gateata*  pudorem, 
Quae  fumt  a  sexu>  et  vires  atnf)t  ?  hasc  tamen  ip8» 
Vir  nollet  fieri :-  Aain  quantiria  nostra  voluptas  ! 
Quale  decus  rerum,  si  conjugia  auctio  fiat, 
Balteus,  et  manicfie,  et  cristue,  crurisque  sinistri    . 
ZMmidium  tegmeti :  vel  si  diversa  movebit 
Pra^lk,  tirfelix,  ocreas  vendentc  pucliS. 
Hae  suilt,  quae  tenui  sudant  in  cyclade,  quannn- 
Delicias  et  panniculus  boinbycinus  urit. 
Aspice,  quo  fremitu  monstratos  perferat  ictus, 
Et  quanto  galeae  curvetur  poudere  $  quanta 
Poplitibus  sedeat ;  quam  denso  fascia  libro ; 
Et  ride^  scaphium  positis  cutn  samitor  armis.* 
Dicite  V08  neptes  Lepidi^  caecive  Metelliy 


2S0 


255 


260 


hy  harlots  wtth  naked  impudence,  who 
danced  through  the  streets  to  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet. 

«5().  In  that  bretttt  ^her$.]  Unless  she 
earry  her  impudence  into  another  chan- 
nel, and,  hy  these  preparations,  mean 
seriously  to  engage  upon  the  theatre*,' 
otherwise  one  should  thinl  tliat  she 
was  preparing;  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
naked  harlots  in  the  feasts  of  Flora. 

251.  An  helmeud  wman.}  Who  cm 
so  far  depart  from  the  decency  and  mo- 
desty of  her  lex  ts  to  wear  an  hel- 
met. 

252.  Feats  rf Hratgtk.JMascnMnt  ex- 
ercises. 

253.  Horn  little  it  our  pktaun.]  In  in- 
trigueSt  comparatirely  with  that  of  the 
women  ;  therefore,  though  such  women 
desert  their  sext  yet  they  would  not 
change  It. 

254.  What  a  Jint  »h£w  ^  Ikiaigs,  ^.] 
Becus  rerum,  how  creditable,  what  an 
honour  to  her  bushind  and  family,  to 
hare  a  sale  of  the  wife's  military  ac- 
coutrements, and  the  whole  inventory 
to  consist  of  nothing  but  warlike  attire ! 

255.  Htr  fceb.]  fialteus  signifies  i4io 
sword-belt  worn  by  soldiers  and  priae- 
fighters. 

^^Uer  gmmtjefa]  A  sort  of  armed 
giove  to  defend  the  hand. 

— Crests.]  The  crests  which  were  worn 
on  the  helmets,  made  of  tufts  of  horse- 
hair, or  plumes  of  feathers. 

— The  Kajf  cocmug.  ^.]  The  buskin, 
with   which  the  lower  part  of  the  Ictt 


'  ieg  was  covered,  as  most  exposed;  as  in 
those  days  the  combatants  put  forth  the 
left  leg  when  they  engased  an  enemy, 
and  therefore  anued  it  hal&way  with  a 
stout  buskin  to  ward  off  the  blows  to 
which  it  was  liable  ;  the  upper  part  was 
covered  by  the  shield.    So    Famaby, 
and   Jo.  mitannicus.     But  this  seems 
contrary  to  what  Viroil  says,  JEn.  vii. 
)•  689,  90,  of  the  Ilemiciaos : 
— VeUigia  nuda  tmi$»ri 
IwHSLuhe  peiii;   crudmt'  iegH   dbem 
pero* 

256.  If  the  unU  stir  tip,  ^c]  If,  instead 
of  the  exercises  above  described,  she 
chooses  other  kinds  of  engagements,  as 
those  of  the  Retiarii  or  MirmUlones,  who 
wore  a  sort  of  boots  on  their  legs,  it 
would,  in  such  a  case,  make  you  very 
happy  to  aee  your  wife's  boots  set  to 
sale. 

257.  These  are  the  vfomen,  ^-c.]  He 
here  satirtaex  the  wemen^  as  complaining 
under  the  pressure  of  their  light  women's 
attire,  and  yet,  when  loaded  with  mili- 
taiy  aims,  were  reiy  contented.  In 
short,  when  they  were  doing  wrong,  no- 
thing WB»  too  hard  for  them ;  but  when 
tliey  were  doing  right,  every  thing  waa 
a  burden.    See  before  1.  94'— 102. 

259.  Bums.}  Juvenal,  in  the  preced- 
ing line,  says  that  they  sweit  in  a  thin 
mantle,  cycwde  (made  perhaps  of  light 
linen);  but  here,  that  they  complain 
iliey  are  quite  on  fire  if  they  have  a  lit- 
tle silk  on.  Delicias  means,  lit.  de- 
lights;  by  which  we  may  undtrstand 
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la  that  breast  of  hers ;  and  be  prepared  for  the  real  theatre. 
What  modesty  can  an  helraetea  woman  shew,  251 

Who  deserts  her  sex,  and  loves  feats  of  strength?  yet  she  herself 
Would  not  become  a  man :  for  how  little  is  our  pleasure  !    ' 
What  a  fine  shew  of  things,  if  there  should  be  an  auction  of 

Jour  wife's, 
elt,  her  ^untlets,  and  crests,  wd  the  half  covering  -256 
Of  her  left  legV  or,  if  ^e  will  stir  up  different  battles, 
Happy  you,  your  wench  sdling  her  boots. 
These  are  die  women  who  sweat  in  a  thin  gown,  whose 
Delicate  bodies  even  a  little  piece  of  silk  bums. 
Behold,  with  what  a  noise  she  can  convey  the  shewn  hits,  260 
And  with  what  a  weight  of  helmet  she  can.be  bent ;  how  sreat 
She  can  sit  on  her  hams:  her  swathe  with  how  thick  a  told: 
And  laugh,  when,  her  arms  laid  down^  a  female  head-dress 

is  taken. 
3ay,  ye  grand-daughters  of  Lepiditfs  or  of  blind  Metellus, 


Iheir  peraoos,  in  which  they  delighted, 
and  which  were  also  the  delights  of 
roen-^.  d.  their  charms. 

260.  With  wkai  a  noise.]  By  this  it 
"AsmM  seem  probable,  that  the  custom 
of  making  their  thrusts  at  the  adversary, 
^th  a  smart  stamp  of  the  foot,  and  a 
h>ud  *'Hah."  was  usual,  as  among  us. 
These  seem  alluded  to  here,  as  instances 
of  the  indelicacy  of  these  female  fencers. 

'—She  can  anaey.']  Perfero  signifies  to 
carry,  or  oonvcy  to  a  designed  person  or 
place ;  lience  perferre  ictus  may  be  a 
technical  expression  for  a  fencer's  making 
his  thrust,  by  which  he  conveys  the  hit 
or  stroke  to  his  adversary. 

— The  Aewn  hitt,']  Monatratos  ictns, 
u  e,  the  artificial  hits  which  have  been 
shewn  her  by  the  fencing-master  who 
tanght  her. 

S61.  How  ereaL]  How  firmly,  how 
dexterously,  with  what  an  air. 

*26tm  Om  her  hamt,']  She  squats  upon 
hec  hams,  to  avoid  the  blow  wliich  is 
made  at  her. 

^'^Her  swathe,  ^.1  Fascia  signifies 
a  swathe,  baud,  or  roller,  which  the  men 
ased  on  their  thighs  and  legs,  instead 
of  breeches.  Amsw.  Such,  on  these 
oocasioas,  were  worn  by  these  women. 
'  —-A  fold.']  Libro^quasi  volumine* 
They  could  comjilain  when  drtssed  like 
women,  though  m  the  thinnest  aitire ; 
i»at  whea  the^  engaged  in  these  indecent 


and    improper  exerdses, 
thought  cumbersome. 

S&  Female  head-drett.']  Seaphiom. 
From  this  seems  derived  the  Fr.  escof* 
fion,  which  Boyer  explal^f  by  odfifura 
de  t6te  pour  des  femmes ;  )iQ|>eCt  perhaps* 
Engl.  coi£  See  Amsw.  %»^ttia-*and 
Marslialin  loc.  "■    ' 

— b  tahen.']  Somitur.  i  e.  When  the 
ladv  puts  off  her  heavy  helmet,  (I.  S61.) 
and  takes,  «•  t»  puts  on,  her  coif,  or  fe- 
male head-drcss,  thus  cban^ng  from  the 
appearance  of  a  fierce  gladiator  to  that 
of  a  delicate  femalcj  4he  sight  must  be 
highly  ridiculous;  ride,  laugh-r-f*  4»  as- 
pice  et  ride*  Corop.  1.  S6P. 

S64.  Ye  gnmddmighten  of  Z^pidiit.] 
The  poet  here  intimates  how  much  worse 
the  women  were  grown,  since*  the  days 
of  the  great  men  here  mentioned,  whp 
brought  up  their  daughters  to  imitate 
their  own  severe  and  grave  manners  | 
not  to  expose  themselves,  lijce  the  wo* 
men  in  more  modern  times;  and,  doubt- 
less, it  may  be  supposed, that  the  daugh- 
ters of  these  respectable  |)ersons  brought 
up  theirs  as  they  had  been  educated 
thcnnselves. 

By  Lepidus  is  here  meant  ^m.  Lc- 
pldas,who  was  chosen  by  the  censors 
chief  of  the  senate ;  he  was  twice  con- 
sul, pont.  maximus,  and  colleague  with 
Fnlvius  Flaccos,  as  censor. 

--Blind  Jtfe(c/fttf.]   Who,  when  the 
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Oargitis  aut  Fabii,  mm  ladts  sumpserit  uift]dom 
Hos^habitus?  quando  ad  palam  gemat  uxor  AsylU? 

Semper  habet  lites,  alternaque  jur^ia  lectus^ 
In  quo  nupta  jacet :  itoiniinuin  dormitnr  in  illo. 
Tunc  gravis  ilia  viro,  tunc  orb&  tigride  pcjor, 
Cum  simulat  gemrtus  occulti  conscia  facti. 
Aut  odit  pueros,  aut  fictii  pellice  plorat 
Uberibus  semper  lachrymi%  semperque  paratss 
In  statione  sua,  atque  expectantibus  illam^ 
Quo  jabeat  manare  modo :  tu  credis  amorem ; 
Tu  tibi  tunc,  curruca,  places,  fletumque  labellis 
Exsorbes ;  quae  scripts,  et  quas  lecture  tabellas, 
Si  tibi  zelotypae  retegantur  scniiia  moechs ! 
Sed  jacet  in  servi  oomplexibus,  ant  eqnitis :  die, 
Die  aliquem,  sodes  hie,  Quintiliane,  colorem. 
Haeremus :  diQ  ipsa :  olim  convenerat,  inquit, 
Ut  faceres  tu  quod  velies ;  necnon  eg6  possem 
Indulgere  mihi ;  clames  licet,  et  mare  ccelo 
Confundas,  homo  sum.     Nihil  est  audacius  illis 
Deprensis :  iram  atque  animos  a  crimine  sumunt. 


265 


270 


275 


280 


temple  of  VaaCi  was  on  fire,  lost  bis  eye* 
in  BSTinff  thepaltBdloni  from  the  ilaoiei. 
See  rat.  ubt  1S9.  and  note. 

265.  FaMvs  Gurge$.]  The  ton  of  Q. 
FaUus  the  censor ;  lie  fined  some  ma- 
trons for  the  crime  of  adaltery,  and  with 
the  money  boilc  a  temple  to  Venus* 
He  was  very  extravagant  when  young, 
&ad  his  expenoes  almost  swallowed  up 
his  fortune  -,  hence  he  was  named  Gor- 
ges; but  be  afterwards  grew  sober,  fru* 
ga),  and  an  example  of  virtue. 

— What  actrest,  4^.}  Ever  had  so  much 
fmpndenp^  as  to  habit  and  exercise  her- 
self in  the  manner  these  matrons  do? 
See  I.^  104.  and  note. 

t66.  The  mfe  ff  AtyUttt*]  Asyllos  was 
ft  lamous  gladiator  and  priae-tigbter ;  but 
when  did  his  wife  ever  behave  as  these  la* 
dies  do,  fencing  at  a  post,  habited  like 
men,  and  poshing  at  the  mark  with  the 
same  noise  as  the  men  moke  ? 

t67.  The  hed,  ^.]  Here  the  poet 
touches  on  what  we  call  a  curtain-lec- 
ture. 

f69.  A  hertated  tf^ros.]  A  tigress 
robbed  of  ber  whelps,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  supposed  more  fierce  and 
terrible.  Comp.  Prov.  xvii.  \%,  Hos, 
Biii.  ^. 


no.  Cfoi  ftuUcn/Ki.]  Some  secret 
adultery  of  her  own;  in  this  ease  she  piet 
tenda  soose  charge  against  her  husbaiid 
of  the  like  Und. 

«71.  Holes  (Ac  seruenls.]  Pneroa^-'pfe- 
tendsto  be  angry  at  them,  as  having 
misbehaved  towards  her,  or  perhaps  as 
privy  to  their  mastei's  amours. 

—it  mtslress  hemg  prriendcd.]  Pre* 
tends  that  her  husband  keeps  some  olhcf 


273.  In  their  Ut^umt  4«.]  A  metaphor 
Uken  from  the  order  in  whidi  soldiers 
stand  ready  to  obey  the  connaBds  of 
their  oflioers ;  so  her  tears  wait  upon 
ber  will,  and  flow  as,  and  whco,  she 
pleases. 

— TToilij^/or  her,  fc.]  Entirely  at- 
tending ber  pleasure^  waiting  bee  di- 
rection. 

574.  You  ikmk  ii  Jooe.]  That  it  is  all 
•ut  of  pure  fondness  aB4  concom  for 
yon. 

575.  Hcd||e.ip«rr«sp.]  The  poot  cack* 
old,  Juvenal  calls  cumea,  or  hcdge.spat« 
row,  because  that  bird  feeda  the  yoong 
cucIeows  that  are  laid  in  Its  nest.  So  thf 
cuckold  must  bring  up  other  pcopleV 
children. 

-T^S^cftvplkeyeor^]  Kim  then  ^^i)"? 
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Or  Fabitis  Gurg^  what  actreas  ever  took  265 

These  habits  ?  when  would  the  wife  of  Asyllus  groan  at  a  post? 

The  bed  has  always  strifes,  and  alternate  quarrels^ 
In  which  a  wife  lies:  there  is  little  sleep  there. 
Then  she  is  grievoas  to  her  husband,  then  worse  than  a  be- 
reaved tigress. 
When,  conscious  of  an  hidden  fact,  she  feigns  groans,      270 
Or  hates  the  servants,  or,  a  mistress  being  pretended,  she  weeps 
With  ever  fruitful  t€»ars,  and  always  remly 
In  their  station,  and  waiting  for  her. 
In  what  manner  she  may  command  them  to  flow :  you  think 

(it)  love — 
You  then,  O  hedge-sparrow,  please  yourself,  and  suck  up  the 
tears  275 

With  your  lips :  what  writings  and  what  letters  would  you  read 
If  the  desks  of  the  jealous  strumpet  were  opened ! — 
But  she  lies  in  the  embraces  of  a  slave,  or  of  a  kniffht ;  <<  Tell, 
•*  Tell  us,  I  pray,  here,  Quintilian,  some  colour.* — 
"  We  stick  fast :" — "  say  yourself;"  "  formerly  it  was  agreed,'' 
says  she,  280 

/*  That  you  should  do  what  you  would ;  and  I  also  might 
f^  Indulge  myself:  though  you  should  clamour,  and  confound 
^<  The  sea  with  heaven,  I  am  a  woman."  Nothing  is  more  bold 
Than  they  are  when  discovered ;  they  assume  anger  and  cou- 
rage from  their  crime. 

cfaeekfl*  ladpleaie  yoanelfwiih  thinking  coold  attempt  to  excase  or  palliate  such 

Ibat  all  thia  ii  from  her  paiaioa  for  you.  actions,  yet  women  have  impudence  and 

f76.  Whtd  wrU'mgi,  ^.]  What  a  fine  presence  of  mind  enough  to  find  some 

dttcorerv  of  billels-doux  and  love-let-  method  of  answering—**  So  pray,  ua- 

ten  wo«ld  be  nade.  if  the  cabinet  of  '*  dam,  let  us  hear  what  you  can  say  for 

Chis  strumpet  were  to  be  opened*  who  "  yourself.** 

ail  this  while  b  endeavouring  to  persuade        t83b    1  am  a  woaum.]   Homo    sum. 

von  that  she  is  jealous  of  you,  «ad  that  Homo  is  a  name  common  to  us  both* 

abe  grieves  aa  an  inuacent  and  injured  and  so  are  the  frailties  of  human  nature  ; 

woman.  heiftce,  having  agreed  mutually  to  do  as 

278.  Sk€ tiaiMlhe emkrmeei, ^.]  Sup*  we  liked, you  have  no  right  to  complain, 

pose  her  actuaJly  caught  'in  t\m  very  Tliough  you  should  bawl  your  heart  out, 

act.  and  turn  the  world  topsy.turvy,  I  can 

S79.  TeJIiis,  QumtUianp  tomecdtuu}  say  bo  more.  Comp.  sat.  il.  S5.  and 

0  thou  great  master  of  language  and  note. 

oratory,  tell  us,  if  yoo  can,  some  colour        284.  At^er.']  To  resent  reproofs. 
of  an  excuse  for  such   behaviour.  See        — Cmrage*]   To  defend    what   thf  j 

sat  vil.  155.  have  done. 

f 80.  We  tt^k  fattJ]  Even  Quintilian        So  that,  though,  while  undisoosered* 

himselfuataloss.  **  We  orators  (Quiu-  they  may   affect  a  decent  appearance* 

f  tilian  is  supposed  to  answer)  have  no-  yet,  when  once  discovered,  they  keep  no 

«' thing   to  say  in  excuse  for  such  a  measures  with  decency, ellbei  aa  to  tern* 

f  f^ct."  per  or  behaviour. 

«p^  yomwyi]  Though  anne  other 
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Unde  hac  nionstra  tamen,  vel  quo  de  fonte  requiris?        285 

Praestabat  castas  hunrilis  fortuna  Latinas 

Quondam,  nee  vitiis  contingi  parva  sinebat 

Tecta  labor,  somnique  breves,  et  yellere  Tosco 

Vexatse,  duraeque  manus,  ac  nroximus  ucbt 

Hannibal,  et  stantes  Cqliina  in  turre  mariti.  290 

Nunc  patimur  longae  pacis  mala :  saevior  armis 

Luxuriu  incubuit,  victumque  ulciscitur  orbem. 

Nullum  crimen  abest,  facinusque  libidinis^  ex  quo 

Paupertas  Romana  perit :  hinc  fluxit  ad  istos 

Et  Sybaris  colles,  hinc  et  Rhodos,  atqne  Miletos,  295 

Atque  coronatum*  et  petulans,  madidumque  Tarentum. 

Prima  peregrinos  obscosna  pecunia  mores 

Intulit,  et  turpi  fregerunt  secula  luxu 

Divitiae  moUes.     Quid  enini  Venus  ebria  curat  ? 

Inguinis  et  capitis  quae  sint  discrimina,  nescit ;  SOQ 

Grandia  quae  mediis  jam  noctibus  ostrea  mordet, 

Cum  perfusa  mero  spumant  unguenta  Falerno, 

Cum  bibitur  concha,  cum  jam  vertigine  tectum 


t85.  Do  you  tak  tohmcf,  ^.]  The 
poet  U  now  about  to  trace  the  Tice  and 
profligacy  of  the  Roman  womeD  to  their 
true  source,  m.  the  baniahroent  of  po- 
verty, labour,  and  industryt  and  the 
iDtrodDCtioa  of  richet,  Idleness,  and 
luxury.  So  the  prophet  £aek.  xvU 
49.  concerning  the  profligacy  of  the 
Jewish  women. 

S88.  SKort  of  steep.].  Up  early  and 
down  late,  as  we  say. 

— The  Tutcm  feece.']  The  wool  whtdi 
came  from  Tuscany,  which  was  manu- 
factured at  Rome  by  the  women. 

t89.  Hmnihal  very  near  Ae  cUy,  fcj 
This  great  Carthaginian  general  marched 
his  jirmy  so  nigh  to  Rome,  that  he  'en* 
camped  it  within  three  miles  of  the  city, 
which  obliged  the  citizens  to  keep  con- 
stant guard* 

f90.  The  CeUme  lower.']  One  of  the 
gates  of  Rome  was  on  an  bill,  and  there* 
fore  called  Porta  Collina— here  was  uro* 
bably  some  tower,  or  other  fortification, 
which,  when  an  enemy  was  near,  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Roman  people,  some 
of  which  were  constantly  on  doty.  This 
made  them  sober  and  diligent. 

t9f .  HaA  t'nwJed  tu.]  Incubuit.  So 
UoR.  lib.  i.  od.  til.  L  SO,  1. 

Novafehrntm  terru  meubuH  eohcn, 

'^Avengettheconq^d  world.]  Luxury, 


by  destroying  the  manners  of  the  Ror 
mans,  plunged  them  iuto  miseries,  which 
might  be  truly  said  to  revenge  the  tri* 
umphs  of  the  Roman  af  ros  over  the  rest 
of  the  world* 

293.  No  crime  U  oftami,  4«.]  The  ba> 
nishment  of  poverty  occasioned  also  the 
banishment  of  that  hardiness,  plainness, 
and  simplicity  of  living,  for  which  thft 
ancient  Romans  were  remarkable ;  and 
this  was  the  occasion  of  their  introduc- 
ing the  vices  of  many  of  those  countries 
which  they  had  conquered,  till  every 
species  of  profligacy  and  lewdness  over* 
spread  the  dty.  Sat.  is.  131*^.  As  it 
follows— 

294--«.  Hence  nawed  to  tkete  hiUt,  ^.] 
i.  e.  The  seven  hills  of  Rome,  on  which 
the  city  was  built ;  here  put  for  the  city 
itself,  or  rather  for  the  people. 

295.  Sybarii,]  A  city  of  Calabria,  so 
addicted  to  pleasure  and  cflemtnacy,  as 
to  become  proverbial. 

^Rhodet^MUdm  (or  MaUa).]  Were 
equally  famous  for  lewdness  and  de- 
bauchery. See  sat.  iii.  69 — ^7J  ;  aud  sat* 
viii.  1.113. 

296.  Toreiitiim.]  A  city  of  Calabria. 
— CroomedJ]  AUudiog  to  the  garlands 

and  chaplets  of  flowers  which  they  pot 
on  at  their  feasts. 
—  Feditoii.]  The  poet  here  alludes 
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Do  you  ask — whence  these  monstrous  things,  or  from  what 
source?  285 

An  humble  fortune  rendered  the  Latin  women  chaste 
Formerly,  nor  did  labour  suffer  their  small  houses 
To  be  touched  with  vices ;  short  of  sleep,  and  with  the  Tuscan 

fleece 
Their  hands  chafed  and  hard,  and  Hannibal  very  near  the 

city. 
And  their  husbands  standing  in  the  CoUine  towV.  290 

Now  we  suffer  the  evils  of  a  long  peace :  more  cruel  than  arms, 
Luxury  hath  invaded  us,  and  avenges  the  conquer'd  world. 
No  crime  is  absent,  or  foul  deed  of  Iqst,  since 
Roman  poverty  was  lost.     Hence  flow'd  to  these 
Hills,  Sybaris,  hence  Rhodes  too,  and  hence  Miletus,       295 
And  the  crowned,  and  petulant,  and  drunken  Tarentum. 
Filthy  money  foreign  manners  first 
Brought  in,  and  soft  riches  weakened  the  ages  with 
B^e  luxury.     For  what  does  a  drunken  woman  regard?  299 
She  knows  not  the  difference  between  her  top  and  bottom. 
She  who  eats  large  oysters  at  midnights. 
When  ointments,  mixed  with  Falernan  wine,  foam, 
When  she  drinks  out  of  a  shell,  when  now,  with  a  whirl,  the 
house 


not  onl^  to  the  insolence  with  which 
they  refased  to  restore  some  goods  of  the 
Romans,  which  they  had  seised  in  their 
port*  bat  also  to  their  having  sprinkled 
urine  OQ  one  of  the  arobaMadors  which 
the  Romans  sent  to  demand  them. 

^■^Drunken.']  This  may  tither  allude 
to  their  excessive  drinking,  for  some- 
times roadidns  signifies  drank ;  or  to 
their  wetting  or  moistening  their  hair 
with  costly  ointoients«  See  Ho  a.  ode  iii. 
lib.  ii.  I.  IS.  et  al.  This  piece  of  luxary, 
JoYenal  here  seems  to  insinuate,  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans  from  the  people 
of  Tarentora,  and  was  one  of  the  deiica- 
cies  of  the  Romans  at  their  feasts  and 
convivial  meetings. 

997.  Pilthf  monof-l  Obsccena  pccnnia  ; 
so  called,  because  of  its  defilement  of  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  inviting  them  to 
loxory,  and  of  the  obscene  and  vile  por- 
poses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

*98.  SoJ}  rfc/tes.]  Molles  divitiae— hc- 
caose  the  introducers  of  softness  and  ef- 
feminacy of  nil  kinds. 


299.  A  drunken  woman,']  Lit.  a  drunken 
Venus — 9.  d,  a  woman  adding  drunken* 
ness  to  lewdness. 

30a  She  hwwi  fMf  ^.]  Whether  she 
stands  on  her  head  or  her  heels,  as  the 
saving  is. 

301.  Who  eaU  large  miUert.']  Which 
were  reckoned  incentives  to  lewd  prac- 
tices. 

SOf.  JVhen  mntmenu  ffiixed,  ^.]  To 
such  a  pitch  of  luxury  were  they  grown, 
that  they  mixed  these  ointments  with 
their  wine,  to  gnfi  it  a  perfume.  See  1. 
155.  and  1.  418. 

—  Foam.]  From  the  fermentation 
caused  by  the  mixture. 

303.  Drinhi  out  fa  theli.]  The  shell 
in  which  the  perfume  was  kept.  So 
concha  is  sometimes  to  be  understood* 
See  Hon.  lib.  ii.  ode  vii.  1.  St,  3. 

Or  it  may  mean  here  some  large 
shelly  of  which  was  made  (or  which  was 
used  as)  a  drinklng-cup:  but  the  first 
sense  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  pre- 
ceding line. 
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Ambalat,  et  geroinis  exur^t  mensa  lucernis. 

I  nunc,  et  dubita  qua  sorbeat  aera  sanna  505 

Tullia;  quid  dicatnotee  Collacia  Maune; 

Maura  Pudicitias  veterem  cum  praetcrit  aram. 

Noctibua  hie  ponunt  lectican,  micturiunt  hie ; 

Effigiemque  Deae  longis  siphonibus  implent ; 

Inque  vices  equitant,  ac  lunk  teste  moventur:  810 

Inde  domos  abeunt.     Tu  calcas,  luce  reversa, 

Conjugis  urinam,  magnos  visurus  amicos. 

Nota  Bonae  secreta  Dese,  cum  tibia  lumbos 
Incitat ;  et  comu  pariter,  vinoque  feruntur 
Attonita^  crinemque  rotant,  ululantque  Priapi  315 

Maenades :  6  quantus  tunc  illis  mentibus  ardor 
Concubitus  !  quae  vox  saltante  libidine !  quantus 
Ille  flieri  veteris  per  crura  madentia  torrens  ! 
Lenonum  ancillas  posita  Laufella  corona 
Provocat,  et  tc^lit  pendentis  prsemia  coxae :  320 

Ipsa  Medullinae  frictum  crissantis  adorat. 
Palmam  inter  dominas  virtus  natalibus  a^uat. 
Nil  tibi  per  ludum  simulabitur,  omnia  fieftt 
Ad  verum,  quibus  incendi  jam  frigidus  aevo 
£iaomedontiade8,  et  Nestoris  bemia  possit.  325 

Tunc  prurigo  morae  impatiens:  tunc  fbemina simplex; 
£t  pariter  toto  repetitus  clamor  ab  antro : 


304.  WaOa  rounds  ^J]  When  •  per*  Uiete  women. 

son  is  drunk,  the  hoote,  end  et ery  thing  .^08.  Here  ikey  put  ikehr  ttdtnt,  ^.] 

in  it,  seenu  to  lam  ronnd.  When  they  went  on  these  nightly  espe« 

^-WUh   double   caiid/et.]    The  table  dttions,  they  ordered  their  chairs  to  be 

seems  to  move  upward,  nnd  each  candle  set  down  here  for  the  purpose*  See  sat. 

appears  doable.  i.  I.  SJS.  and  note ;  and  ibb  sat  L  91* 

305.  Go  noto.]  After  what  you  have  note. 

heard,  go  and  doabt.  if  you  can,  of  the  SIO.  The  moan  htimg  tpitneH.]  Diana, 

truth  of  what  follows.  the  goddeis  of  chastity,  in  heaven  was 

^W^uhat  a  fcvff,  4^.]  With  what  calledPboebe.  the  moon,  the  sister  of  Pbos 

an  impudent  scoff  she  tunis  up  her  nose,  has,  or  tbe  son.    So  that  this  dream- 

in  contempt  of  the  goddess,  mentioned  stance  greatly  bfaghiens  and  aggravmiea 

1.  307.— 9.  their  crimes,  ond  shews  llieir  utter  oon- 

306.  \Vlna  CoOaeia  nm/  toy,  fc.]  What  tempt  of  all  modesty  and  cfaaslily. 

A  filthy  dialogue  passes  between  the  im-  312.  Cfyour  v0'e.'\  This  is  argomen- 

pudent  Collacia  and  her  confident  Mau-  turn  ad  hominem,  to  make  Ursidius  the 

ra.    Tliese  two,  and  TuIIta  above  men-  less  eager  to  marry, 

tioued,  were  probably  weil'known  strum-  — To  see  your  great  friended  People 

pets  in  that  day.  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  levees 

307.  The  old  aUao,  fe,1  Chastity  had  of  their  patrons.    See  s&t.  iiL  1S7— 30. 
an  altar,  and  was  long  worshipped  as  a  and  sat.  t.  76 — 9. 

goddess,  but  now  despised  and  affronted  313.  The  teereta  ff  the  good  g<^dtn.] 

by  the  beastly  discourses  and  actions  of  Secreta^— the  secret  rites — u  e.  tbe  pro* 
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Walks  round,  and  the  table  rises  op  with  double  candles. 
Go  now,  and  doubt  with  what  a  scoff  Tullia  sups  up         305 
The  air ;  what  Collacia  may  say  to  her  acquaintance  Maura, 
When  Maura  passes  by  tlie  old  altar  of  Chastity. 
Here  tliey  put  down  their  sedans  o'  nights,  here  they  stain 
And  defile  the  image  of  the  goddess,  and  each  other, 
With  their  impurities,  the  moon  being  witness.  310 

Thence  they  go  away  home.     You  tread,  when  tlie  light  re- 
turns. 
In  the  urine  of  your  wife,  as  you  go  to  see  your  great  friends. 
The  secrets  of  the  good  goddess  are  known,  i^en  the  pipe 
the  loins 
Incites ;  and  also  with  the  horn,  and  with  wine,  the  Maenads 

of  Priapus 
Are  driven,  astonished,  and  toss  their  hair  and  howl.         315 
O  what  unchaste  desires  in  theij;  minds  are  raised  ! 
What  a  voice  do  they  utter  forth  I  how  great 
A  torrent  of  filthiness  flows  ail  about  thera. 
Laufella  proposes  a  prize  among  the  most  impudent  strumpets. 
And,  in  the  impure  contention,  obtains  the  victory :  320 

She  is  all  in  rapture  when  Medullina  acts  her  part. 
The  more  vile,  the  more  honour  they  obtain. 
No«:aing  is  feigned,  all  thincs  are  done 
To  the  truth,  by  which  mijipit  be  fired,  now  cold  with  age, 
Priam,  and  the  hernia  of  Nestor.  325 

Then  their  situation  makes  them  impatient :  then  the  woman 

is  undisguised^ 
And  a  clamour  is  repeated  together  thro'  all  the  den  : 


Cemation  nnd  abose  of  t ben  by  these  in  their  frantic  worship  of  Baocbus. 

women;  these  are  now  notorious.     See  316.  0  what  unchaste  desirchiii'l'^i'iU 

before,  sat.  ii.  I.  86,  and  note.  and  the  following  linei^  down  to  1.  S3S» 

'  313 — 1<I.  I'hepipc — ham — ]  These  riics  exhibit  a  scene  of  lewdness,  OTcr  which 

were  observed  with  mosic  and  dancing,  I  have  drawn  the   veil  of  poraphrascn 

which,  among  these  abandoneil  women,  in  the  words  priocipallj  of  a  late  inge* 

served   to  excite   the  horrid   lewdness  nious  translator, 

mentioned  afterwards.    See  sat.  ii.  1.  90.  325.  Priam.']  The  last  king  of  Troy  ', 

314.  M^madt  cf  Priaiput  ]  Masnacies  he  lived  to  a  great  oge,  and  was  slain  by 

'Priapi. — ^Tlie  Marnades  were  women  sa»  Pyrrhus  at  the  siege  of  that  city.    Priam 

crificera  to  Bacchus ;  called  Msenades,  was  the  son  of  Laoniedon ;  hence  he  is 

from  the  Gr.  ^mum^m,  to  be  mad — for  railed  LaomedoDtiades. 

so  they  appeared  by  their  gestures  and  —Attestor.]  King  of  Pylos ;  he  is  said 

actions,    llius  these  women,  from  their  to  nave  lived  three  ages,  and  to  have 

horrid   acts  of  lewdness,  ra\gbt  well  be  had  an  hernia,  or  rupture. 

called  the  Marnades,  or  road  votaries  of  327.  The  den^"]  Antrum  is  a  den,  or 

the  obscene  Priapus.        '  cave,  or  privy  lurking>place.     Such,  no 

—-With  .  wine,  ^.J  All  these  circum-  donbt,  was  chosen  by  these  abandoned 

stances  ^rrc  observable  in  the  MtenadcSf  women  to  meet  iu. 

vot.  I.  3  c 
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jTam  fas  est,  admitte  viros :  jam  dormk  adulter  ? 

Ilia  jubct  sumpto  juvencni  properare  cucuUo: 

Si  nihil  est,  servisincurritur :  nbstul^is  spcm  S30 

Servorum,  veniet  conductus  aquarius :  hie  si 

Quaeritur,  et  desunt  homines ;  mora  nulla  per  ipsam, 

Quo  minus  imposito  clunem  submittal  asello. 

Atque  utinam  ritus  veteres,  et  publica  saltern 

His  intacta  malis  agerentur  sacra :  sed  omne&  335 

Noverunt  Mauri,  atque  Indi,  quas  psnltria  penem 

Majorcm,  quam  sint  duo  Ctssaris  Anticatones^ 

lUuc,  testjculi  sibi  conscius  unde  fugit  mus, 

Intulerit;  ubi  vclari  pictura  jubetur, 

Qusecunque'  alfeerius  sexus  imilata  figuram  est.  340 

£t  quis  tunc  hominura  contemptor  numini«?  out  quis 

Sympuvium  ridere  Numse,  nigrumque  catinum, 

£t  Vaticano  fraffilea  de  monte  patellas 

Ausus  erat?  sea  nunc  ad  quas  non  Clodius  aras? 

Audio  quid  veteres  olim  moneatis  amici :  345 

Pone  seram,  cohibe,     Sed  ciuis  custodiet  ipsos 
Cttstodes  ?  cauta  est,  et  ab  illis  incipit  uxor. 
Jamque  eadem  summis  pariter  minimisque  libido; 
Nee  melior,  sillcem  pedibus  quae  conterit  alrura, 
Quam  quae  longoruni  vehitur  cervice  Syrorum.  350 

Ut  spectet  hidos^  conducit  Ogulnia  vestem, 

df9.  Hand}--],  U  8,  note,  to  disguise  hinted  at  fn  the  precediag  fines,  where 

hiin.  was  there  a  van  to  be  found  hardy 

356.  What  UHging'Wench,  ^,^   This,  enough  to  act  in  contempt  of  the  goddna? 

as  plainly  appears  from  what  lullows,  al-  343.  The  wooden  bowl  of  Numo,]  Noma 

ludes  to  P.  Clodiost  who,  under  the  dis-  was  the  second  king  of  the  Roniaus;  he 

guise  of  a  singing-girl,  in  order  to  g«:t  at  instituted   many   religious    orders,  and 

Fompeia,  Csesar's   wife,  went   into   the  among  the  rest  that  of  the  ▼estals,  who 

house  of  C»sar,  where  the  women  were  were  the   appointed  prieatebses  of  the 

celebratfaig  the  rif^  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Bona  Dea:  these  were  obliged,  by  vow. 

See  a  full  account  of  this,  /\nt.  Unir.  to  chastity,  wiiich,  if  they  vioUted,  they 

Mist.  vol.  xiif.  p.  145 — 7,  and  mite  6.  were  buried  alive.    The  Byrapinrium  was 

— The  Afo0rt and  iiuliant.]  The  inhabit-  a  wooden,  or,  according  to  some,  an 

ants  of  the  western  and  eastern  parts  earthen  howl,  used  in  their  sacrifices  by 

of  the -world — q.  cf.  litis  transaction  of  the  institution  of  Numd.      See  an  ac- 

Cloditis  was  public  enough  to  be  known  count  of  the  TestaU,  Kbnneit.  Ant*  . 

all  the  world  over.  book  ii.  pnrt  il  chHp.  6. 

537.  Antiattoi  ofOnar,]  J.  Ciesar,  to  —The  black  dith.)  Some  other  of  the 

reflect  ron  liie  memory  of  Cato  Major,  sacrificial  implements, 

wrote  two  books,  which  he  called  Anti-  343.  From  the  Faticm  mount']  Vessels 

Catos;  and  when  they  were  rolled  up  in  made  from  the  clay  of  this  hill,  which 

tlie  form  of  a  cylinder,  as  all  books  then  were  also  used  in  the  sacrifices,  and  iield 

were,  they  made  a  considerable  bulk.  formerly  in  the  highest  veneration. 

3*11.   \\^o  of  men  wtu  then,  f  c]  While  344.  At  what   dtart,  ^.]    However 

the  riles  of  the  Bona  Dea  were  Observed  these  riles  were  venerated  in  limes  past, 

with  »ui-h  decency  and  purity  as  arc  Sl»    that  no  man,  but  the  debauched 
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^'  Now  His  right,  admit  the  men :    is  the  adulterer  asleep 

«  already?*— 
She  bids  a  ycrath  hasten,  with  an  assumed  hood : 
If  there  be  none,  she  rushes  on  slaves :  if  you  take  away  the 
hope  330 

Of  having  slaves,  let  an  hired  water-bearer  come:  if  he 
Be  sought,  and  men  are  wanting,  there's  no  delay  thro'  her, 
That  she  can  not  prostitute  herself  to  an  ass. 
I  could  wish  the  ancient  rites,  and  the  public  worship,      SS4? 
Might  at  least  be  observed  untouched  by  these  evils :  but  all 
The  Moors,  and  Indians,  know  what  singing-wench  brought 
A  stock  of  impudence,  morefull  than  the  two  Anticatosof  Csesar, 
Thither, from  whence  a  mouse  flieth,  conscious  that  he  is  a  male; 
Where  every  picture  is  commanded  to  be  covered. 
Which  imitates  the  figure  of  the  other  sex.  340 

And  who  of  men  was  then  a  despiser  of  the  deitv?  or  who 
Dared  to  deride  the  wooden  bowl  of  Numa,  and  tlie  black  dish^ 
And  the  brittle  ware  from  the  Vatican  mount? 
But  now  at  wlutt  altars  is  there  not  a  Clodius? 

I  hear  what  ancient  friends  would  formerly  advise.        S45 
Put  a  lock-^restrain  her.     But  who  will  keep  her  very 
Keepers  ?  your  wife  is  sly,  and  begins  from  these. 
And,  now-a-days,  there  is  the  same  lust  in  the  highest  and  in 

the  lowest 
Nor  is  she  better  who  wears  out  the  black  flint  with  her  foot. 
Than  she  who  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  tall  Syrians.  350 

That  she  may  see  plays,  Ogulnia  hires  a  garment, 

and    iropodent    Clodius»    would    have  oppoilonity  to  tamper  with  the  venr 

violated   them  by  his    preteuce ;    yef>  P*]ppl<  7^^  *^t  to  watch  her ;  the  will 

90  depraved  are  mankind  grown,  just  brihe  them  over  to  her  designs — these 

such  as  he  was  are  now  every  day  to  she  wilt  begin  with  first. 

be  foDDd,  and  who  shew  their  impieties  *  S48.  Awi  now.}  Now-a-days  all  ase 

at  every  altar.  corrupt  aliJte,  from  the  highest  to  the 

345.  I  hear,  ^.']  q,  d,  I  know  what  lowest  of  them. 

fbe  friends  of  a  roan  that  had  soch  a  549.  Wean  mU  the   Uadk  flint,  ^.] 

wife  would  have  advised  in  old  times.  Who  tramps  the  streets  on  foot. 

when  they  might,  perhaps,  have  found  S50,  Who  is  carried,  fcl  In  her  cliair 

sooietedy  that  tiiey  might  have  trusted;  on  the  shoulders  of  two  Syrian  slaves, 

they  wouM  have  said,  **  Lock  her  up—  the  tallest  and  stoutest  of  which  were 

'*  eonine  lier— don't  let  her  go  abroad —  alwsvs  selected  for  this  purpose.  Cervix 

"  set   somebody  to   watch — appoint    a  signifies  the  hinder  pan  of  the  neck,  and 

*' keeper  to  guard  her."    I  answer,  this  sometimes  the  shoulders.  Amsw.   This 

night  have  succeeded  then,  but,  hi  our  is  the  most  natural  interpretation  o^'^he 

more  modem  times,  who  will  ensure  the  word  in  this  place.    See  sat*  i.  64 ;  sat* 

fidelitjr  of  the  people  that  are  to  guard  iii.  94(),  and  note.      ' 

her?  Now  all  are  bad  alike — therefore,  d5l.  Mm/ $ee  pUtyt-}  ^*y  go  to  <kc 

whom  shall  we  find  to  watch  the  keepers  public  theatres. 

themselves?  — Htr«f  a  garment,"]  Something  &wtt 

-  34r*  U  thft  4e.]  And  will  witch  her  than  she  has  of  her  owa. 
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Conducit  comttcs,  sellam,  cerrical,  arnicas, 
Nutricem,  et  fiavam,  cui  det  mandala,  puellam. 
Hsec  tamen,  argenti  superest  quodcunque  paterni, 
Laevibus  athletis,  ac  vasa  novissiroa  donat.  $55 

^  Multis  res  angnsta  domi  est:  sed  nulla  pudorem 
Panpertatis  habet;  nee  se  metitur  ad  iiluRi, 
Quem  dedit  hsec,  posuitque  modum.     Tamen  utile  quid  sit, 
Prospiciunt  aliquando  viri ;  frigusque^  famemque, 
Formica  tandem  quidam  expavere  roagistra.  .  860 

Prodiga  non  sentit  pereuntem  foemina  censum : 
At  velut  exhansta  redivivus  puUulet  arck 
Nummus,  et  e  pleno  semper  tollatnr  aceryo^ 
Non  unquam  reputat,  quanti  sibi  gaudia  consteDt. 

Sunt  quas  eunuchi  imbelles,  ac  moUia  semper  365 

Oscnla  clelectent,  et  desperatio  barbee, 
£t  quod  abortivo  non  est  opus.     Ilia  voluptaa 
Samma  tamen,  quod  jam  calida  matura  juventa 
Inguina  traduntur  medicis,  jam  pectine  nigra 
Ergo  expectatos,  ac  jussos  crescere  priitlum.  STO 

Testiculos,  postquam  coepenint  esse  bilibres, 
Tonsoris  damno  tantum  rapit  Heliodorua» 
Couspicuns  longe,  cunctisque  notabilis  iotrat 
Balnea,  nee  dubie  custodem  vitis  et  horti 
Provocat,  a  domina  factus  spado :  dormiat  ille  375 

Cum  domina ;  sed  tu  jam  durum,  Posthume,  jamque 
Tondendum  eunucho  Bromium  committere  nob't 

Si  gaudet  cantu,  nuUius  fibula  durat 

55f.  Attendcnti.']  Waiiing-wooneD   to  1. 14. 

attend  her.  PhjfUidu/iwe  decortntpmrwt  f. 

•— il  chair,]  Sellain. — ^This  may  mean  I^d  again,  lib.  iJL  ode  ix.  1.  19* 

a  seat  at  the  theatre,  as  nvell  as  a  chair  to  Si  flam  e^euHtwr  ChUie, 

he  carried  thither.  -^To  tdiom  sKe  may  give  her  ounrnmidi,'] 


^-A  piUow.]  Or  cashion  to  lean  nponi  As  to  her  confidante,  imparting 

like  other  fioe  ladies.  message,  perhaps,  to  her  gallant. 

-^Female  frimdi.'}  Who  majr  appear        3.55.  Gicfi  to  Mmoaih  wrfUUn,']  Tba 

as  her  clients  and  dependents.  end  of  all  is,  that,  after  hor  Tauitjr  and 

SbS.  A  nurse.]  The  rich  and  noble  fully  are  gratified,  by  an  expensive  ap^ 

had  always,  among  their  female  servants,  pearance  which   she  can't  afford,    abi^ 

a  woman  whose  boyiness  it  was  to  look  spends  the  very  last  shilling  to  gratify 

after  their  children.  Ognlnia,  to  exhibit  Uer  passion   for  yooog  aa4  handsome 

this  piece  of  expcnce,  had  such  a  one  in  wrestlers.  By  the  epithet  haves,  soMioih. 

her  suite  when  she  went  into  public,  and  we  may  nnderstand  that  the  wrestlers,  ia 

was  foolish  enough  to  hire  some  woman  order  to  engage  the  affeciiona  of  the 

for  the  purpose.  women   by  their  appeaiancc,  plocked 

353.  A  yeUoW'hairtd  girl]    Shining  off  the  hairs  of  their  beards  to  make 

▼allow  hair  was  reckoned  a  great  beanty.  their  facfcs  smootht  and  tO  give  them  aq 

insomuch  that  flava  puella  is  equal  to  appearance  of  youth.  It  was  the  fasluoii 

pnlchra  poella.  go  Hoft.  lib.  ii.  ode  iy-  ipfX}\p  M'le*  (o  ^  ver^  £N»d  of  f^ 
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She  hires  attendants,  a  chair,  a  pillow,  female  friends, 

A  norse,  and  a  yellow-haired  girl  to  whom  she  may  give  hor 

commanda. 
Yet  she,  whatever  reroains  of  her  paternal  mcwey. 
And  her  last  plate,  gives  to  smooth  wrestlers.  385 

Many  are  in  narrow  circumstances:  but  none  has  the  shame 
Of  poverty,  nor  measures  herself  at  that  measure 
Which  this  has  given,  and  laid  down.    Yet  what  may  be  useful 
Sometimes  men  foresee ;  and  cold  and  hunger,  at  length 
Some  have  fcar'd,  being  tau^  it  by  the  ant.  860 

A  prodigal  woman  does  not  perceive  a  perishing  income: 
But,  as  if  money  reviving  would  increase  in  the  exhausted  chest, 
And  would  always  be  taken  from  a  full  heap, 
She  never  considers  how  much  her  pleasures  cost  her. 

There  are  some  weajc  eunuchs,  and  their  soft  kisses       $65 
Will  always  delight,  and  the  despair  of  a  beard. 
Also  that  there  is  no  need  of  an  abortive.     But  that 
Pleasure  is  the  chief,  that  adults,  now  in  warm  youth. 
Are  deliver'd  to  the  surgeons,  now  bearing  signs  of  puberty. 
Heliodorus,  the  surgeon,  performs  the  operation  370 

When  all  is  full  grown,  all  but  the  beard, 
Whidi  is  the  baroer's  loss  only. 
Afar  off  conspicuous,  and  observable  by  all,  he  enters 
The  baths,  nor  does  this  eunuch,  made  so  by  his  nnstress, 
Doubtiuliy  vie  with  the  keeper  of  the  vines  and  gardens:  $75 
iict  him  sleep  with  his  mistress :  but  do  you,  Posthumus, 
Take  care  how  you  put  your  boy  Bromius  in  his  power. 

}f  she  delights  in  singing,  no  public  performer 

fiwoMis  on  the  ftagf ,  sucsh  m  Mlori«    mer,  against  the  hunger  and  cold  of  Che 
wreitlera,  &c.  See  the  itory  of  Hippia,    winter.  See  Hoa,  sat.  i.  Hb.  i.  1.  53—8. 


IB  tbia  satire,  1.  8t — 113.  365.  Tker€  are  hmkc]  The  poet  here 

356.  None  ha  the  thtme,  4^.}  No  wo-  is    inveighing   againat   the  abominable 

nan  dieada  the  dbgrace  of  redocing  her-  lewdness  of  the  women,  in  tlieir  love  for 

jdf  to  poTtity  by  her  eitrav8ganoe«  or  eunuchs — but,  for  decency's  take,  let  as 

ia  poiaeaaed  of   that  modest  faagality  not  enter  into  the  paragraph  above  trans- 

which    diottld    attend   narrow  cilciiin*  lated  any  farther  than  the  translation* 

ftancea*  or  rather  paraphrase,  ia  which  it  is  left. 

367.  Meoncref  hendft  4^«}  Mataph*  mast  necessarily  lead  as. 

fioin  aaoertainlng  the  qoantity  of  things  575.  Keeper  efthe  vbtetand  gardenia] 

by  OMaanre.  i  e.  Priapns. 

3a8.  Whkk  dtu  hat  given,  ^1  How.  976.  No  jmbiie  performer,  ^.]  Litei. 

ever  paor  a  woman  may  be,  yet  she  rally,  the  button  of  none  selling  his  voic6 

never  thinks  of  proporiioniog  her  ci-  to  the  pnetors.    The  pnetors  gave  en^ 

I  to  hot  oifOttmatanoea,  by  mcasor-  tertainments  to  the  people  at  thi-ir  own 


fmHeal 
Jng  wha 


\  what  she  can  spend  by  what  she  expence,  and,  among  others,  concerts  of 

#at.  music;  the  vocal  parts  of  which  were 

360.  Toifg^  it  Ay  tte  amL]  Whkh  is  performed  by  youths,  who  hired  thera- 

Hi4  ^  pro«|de»  ai}d  <9  Uy  up  in  sum*  aalt es  oat  on  these  occasions,  and  whOf 
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Vocem  vendends  Prstoribus.    Organajsemper 

tn  manibas:  densi  radiant  testudine  tota 

Sardonyches :  crispo  numerantur  pectine  chordae. 

Quo  tener  Hedymeles  operam  dedit:  hunc  tenet,  hoc  se 

Solatur,  gratoque  indulget  bada  plectro. 

Qiuedam  de  numero  Lamiarum,  ac  nominis  alti, 

Cum  farre  et  vino  Janum,  Vestamque  rogabat. 

An  Capitolinam  deberet  PoUio  quercum 

Sperare^  et  fidibus  promittere.     Qaid  faceret  plus 

.^^rotante  viro  ?  medicis  quid  triatibus  erga 

Fiholum  ?  stetit  ante  aram,  nee  turpe  pntavit 

Pro  cithara  velare  caput;  dictataque  verba 

Protulit,  (ut  raos  est,)  et  apertfi  pallait  agna. 

Die  mihi  nunc,  quoBflo,  die,  antiquissime  Divum, 

Respqndes  his,  Jane  pater  ?  magna  otia  coeli : 

Non  est,  (ut  video,)  non  est,  quid  agatur  apud  vos. 

Hsec  de  comoedis  te  consulit:  ilia  tragOHlum 


S80 


385 


390 


395 


to  presenr«  their  TOices,  had  clasps  or 
rings  put  ibroogh  the  prepuce, in  order 
to  prevent  their  intercourse  with  women, 
which  was  recltoned  iujarious  to  their 
▼oice  ;  these  rings  were  called  fibulsB : 
but  the  musical  ladies  were  so  fond  of 
theie  people,  that  they  made  them  sing 
lo  moch  as  to  hurt  their  voices*  insomach 
that  thejr  received  no  benefit  from  the 
use  of  the  fibulae. 

We  read  sopr.  L  73.  of  some  lewd 
women  who  loosed  this  boiton,  or  ring, 
from  the  singers,  for  another  purpose, 
for  which  they  were  at  great  espence. 
See  I.  75.  and  note. 

379.  ThemutkalhatrumtnUticI  Or- 
ganum  seems  a  general  name  for  mosi- 
cal  instruments. — q»  d.  If  she  be  a  per- 
former herself,  she  observes  ao  modera- 
tion; she  does  nothing  else  but  plaj 
from  morning  till  night. 

381.  Tketardonytxt']  The  sardonyx  is 
a  precious  stone,  partly  the  colour  of  a 
man's  nail,  and  partly  of  a  cornelian  eo- 
loar.  B;^  this  passage  it  seems  that 
these  ladies  were  so  extravagant,  as  to 
ornament  their  musical  instruments  with 
costly  stones  and  jewifils.  Ovid  de* 
scribes  Apollo's  lyre  as  adorned  with  gems 
and  ivory.    Met.  lib.  ii.  1.  167* 

—TU' trembling  qmil,]  They  struck 
the  strings  sometimes  with  the  fingers» 
sometimes  with  a  piece  of  ivory  made  in 
foii»  of  a  ^oiU,  which  wh  called  fie^rP* 


So  Viao.  JEa,  vi.  I.  646, 7. 

ObUxpiitur  numem  Kptem  dtserimuitt  os- 
euiR, 

Jiimque  eadem  digftit,  >■»  TeeAie  pulmt 
cbumom 

Crispus  here  may,  like  crispans,  signify 
quivering,  trembling,  from  its  effect  upon 
the  strings,  to  which  it  |ives,  and  from 
them,  in  a  measure,  receives,  a  vlbratoiy 
motion. 

3SS.  flet^rmeiei.]  Some  famous  harper, 
who  was  called  so  from  Gr.  tiUt,  sweet, 
and  fiiXtf,  a  song.  The  pecten*  or  qntll, 
that  he  made  use  of,  was  very  highly 
▼aloed,  no  doubt,  by  these  fantastical 


— Pfrpfmed.]  Operam  dedit— 4nade 
use  of  in  playing. 

383.  The  grateful  qmlL]  Grato  here 
signifies  aoceptabie,  agreeable.  See  sat. 
lii.  L  4.  Piectro,  plectrum,  as  well  as 
peeten,  signifies  the  quiU,  or  other  thing 
with  which  the  strings  were  strideen, 
(from  Gr.  wXerM,  to  strike.)  The  poet 
is  setting  forth  the  folly  and  absordi^  of 
these  musical  ladies,  who  preserved  as 
sacred  retics,  and  consoled  themselves 
in  the  posscaston  of,  and  even  bestowed 
kisses  on«  any  instmments  that  had  be- 
Icnged  to  some  admired  and  &vonrlte 
performer. 

384.  Cfihe  tmmber.]  t.  e.  Of  the  La- 
.  nian  name  or  family. 

^Qf  Ote  loanc]   A  QoUe  family, 
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Can  keep  himself  safe.     The  musical  instroments  are  always 
In  her  hands :  thick,  on  the  whole  lute,  sparkle  ^  S80 

Sardonyxes :  the  chords  are  run  over  in  order  with  the  trem* 

bling  quill. 
With  which  the  tender  Hedymeles  performed :  this  she  keeps. 
With  this  she  solaces  herself,  and  indulges  kisses  to  the  grate- 
ful quill, 
A  certain  lady,  of  the  number  of  the  Lamis,  and  of  high  name. 
With  meal  and  wine  ask'd  Janus  and  Vesta,  885 

Whether  Pollio  ought  for  the  Capitolinian  oak 
To  hope,  and  promise  it  to  his  instrument.     What  could  she 

do  more 
If  her  husband  were  sick?  what,  the  physicians  being  sad, 

towards 
Her  little  son?  shestood  beforethealtar,northoughtitshamefiil 
To  veil  her  head  for  a  harp :  and  she  uttered  words  dictated, 
(As  the  oustpm  is,)  and  grew  pale  wheh  the  lamb  was  opened. 
*^  Tell  me  now,  I  pray,  tell  me,  O  thou  most  ancient  of  gods, 
••  Father  Janus,  do  you  answer  these?  the  leisure  of  heaven 

^'is  ffreat; 
*<  There  is  not,  (as  I  see,)  there  is  not  any  thing  that  4s  done 

'*  among  you. 
**  This  (lady)  consults  you  about  comedians :  another  would 

"  recommend  395 


whose  ori^n  was  from  Lamos.  the  king  only  son. 

and  founder  of  the  city  of  FormlB,  in  99e.  To  veil  her  head*]  As  suppliants 

Campania.  did. 

c>tt5.  With  meal  and  lapir.j  The  usual  ^^For  a  harpj]  L  e.  An  harper.    Me* 

offering.  tonyni. 

— Jonuf  and  Feita.]  The  most  ancient  .—  Words  dirfof ed.]    Some   form    of 

and  6rst  deities  of  the  liooNins.  prayer  prescribed  for  such  occasions. 

386.  Pellia.]  Some  favourite  and  emi*  S9l«  When  tke  iamb  was  enenedJ]  She 
nent  musician.  trembled  and  grew  pale  with  anxiety 

— 7%e  Copito/fMMit  oak]  Domitian  in-  for  the  event ;  for,  from  the  appearance 

stitoted  sports  in  honour  of  Jnpiter  Ca-  and    state    of  the  ixiwels  of  the    sa- 

pitol  in  us,  which  were  celebrated  creiy  orifices,  the  soothsayers  foretold  future 

fifth  year .  he  that  came  off  conqueror  things, 

wtts  rewarded  with  an  oaken  crown.  39S.  MoU  ancient  of  godi.]  See  note 

387.  Prondu  H  to  hi$  jnatrument.]  i  e.  above.  I.  385. 

That  he  sbuuid  so  perform,  as  to  excel  S93i  Do  jfttu  ant^r  ihete>]  Such  re- 

all  his  competitors.  quests  of  soch  votaries. 

-^  Intlrument.]  Fidibus*     Fides,  signi*  — The  Uisure  of  heaven  is  great,  fcJ] 

fies  an^  stritiged  instrument;  hence  our  The  gods  most  suiely  liave  very  little  to 

word  iiddle.  do  if  tliey  can  attend  to  soch  prayers, 

388.  7%fpftyticiaiif^'ng Kid.]  Shaking  and  to  such  subjects  as  fiddlers  and 
tlKir  heads,  and  giving  over  their  pa*  actors.  Juvenal  here,  as  in  otber  pas> 
tient.  suges,  ridicules  (he  Koman  mythology. 

3\s9*  Her  son.]    rUiolam— her  little^. 
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Coromendare  yolet;  varicoBUs  fiet  haruspex.  * 

Sed  cantet  potius,  quam  totam  pervolet  urbem 

Audaxy  et  coetus  possit  quam  ferre  virorum; 

Cunique  paludatis  ducibus,  praesente  martto, 

Ipsa  loqui  recta  facie,  strictisque  Hiamillis.  iOO 

Haec  cadem  novit,  quid  toio  fiat  ia  orbe: 
Quid  Seres,  quid  Thraces  a^nt :  secreta  noTercae, 
Etpueri:  quisamet:  quia  ^cipiatur  adulter. 
Dicet,  quis  viduam  praegnaatem  fecerit,  et  quo 
Mcnse ;  ^quibus  verbis  coDcumbat  qusque,  modis  quot.      405 
Instanteoi  regi  Armenio,  Parthoque  Cometem 
Prima  videt :  famam,  rumoresque  lUa  recentes 
Ezcipi^  ad  portag;«quosdaHi  fiicit:  idse  Niphatem 
In  populosy  magnoque  iilic  cuncta  arva  teneri 
Diluvio:  iiutare  urbea,  subdidete  terras,  410 

Quocunque  in  tririo,  cuicunque  est  obviai  nartat. 

Nee  tamen  id  vitium  magis  inlolerabilet  quam  quod 
Vicinos  humiles  raperej  et  concidere  loris 
Ezorata  solet:  nam  si  latratibus  alti 

Rumpuntur  somni;  fustes  hue  ocyus,  inquit,  415 

Ai[erte,«atque  illis  dominum  jubet  ante  feriri, 
Deinde  canem :  gravis  occursu,  teterrima  vultu^ 
Balnea  nocte  subit :  conchas,  et  castra  moveri 

396.  TheMOtksmfer*]  Who  is  forced  to  ^Knowt  vlml  may  be  doing,  ^t;.]  Tbe 
•land  so  often,  and  for  so  long  tugether,  poet  now  inveighs  against  the  sex  as 
while  they  are  offering  their  prayers.  gossips  and  tale-bearerl,  equally  dispers- 

'•^WiU  hnx  twelied  legt.']  With  stand-  ing  tboat  public  ntws  and  private  sein- 
ing at  the  altar.      Varicosus    signifies  dal. 

~  having  lin^  veins  from  the  swelHng  of  40t.  The  Sera,']  The  Seres  were  a 

the  dropsy,  or  from  standing  long;   the  people  of  Scy thia,  who,  by  the  help  of 

blood  settling  a  good  deal  in  the  lower  water,  got-  a  sort  of  down  from   tbe 

parts,  and  swelling  tbe  veins  of  tbe  legs,  leares  of  trees»  and  therewith  made  a 

397.  AudacimtiJ]    la    an  iropodent,  kind  of  sUk. 

bold  manner,  like  a  proatitute.  —  7%mrt<mf.]  Were  a  people  of  tbe 

398.  Auemhlin  of  men,]  Soffer  herself  most  eastern  part  of  Europe ;  these  were 
to  be  in  their  company,  and  join  in  free  enemiea  to  tbe  Romans,  bnt  at  length 
conjrersation  with  them*  subdned  by  tbem« 

399.  In  mUUary  attireJ]  Paltidatu,  hav-  — 7%e  secrets  ef  a  tiep-WMlhert  4«.} 
log  on  the  paladamentam,  wfaich  was  a  Some  scaudaloD*  story  of  an  intrigae  be- 
general's  white  or  purple  robe,  in  which  ■  tween  a  step-oMther  and  her  son-in-law. 
he  marched  oot  of  Rome  on  an  expedl-  403.  Whonm  i<ne,  4«.]  «•  e.  Be  in 
tion  ;  officers  in  their  regimentals ;  red  love.  This,  and  the  two  following  lines, 
coats,  as  we  should  say.  describe  the  nature  of  female  tittle-tattle, 

400.  An  unanbamated  dumtentmee,]  and  scandal,  very  humourously. 
Recta  fecie—with  her  face  straight  and  406.  Comet  threaienmg,  ^e,]  lostantem; 
upright,  not  turned  aside,  or  held  down,  standing  over,  as,it  were,and  threatening, 
at  any  thing  she  saw  or  heard.  as  the  vulgar  notion  was,  destruction  to 

401.  Bore  trreoitf.]  Striciis— literally,  the  Armenians  and  Parthiansy.who  were 
drawn  out — metaph.  from  a  sword  drawn  enemfts  to  the  Romans. 

lor  an  attack.  407.  SheJirUica]  The  poet  he^  ri* 
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"  A  tragedian :  the  soothsayer  will  have  swelled  legs.**  • 
But  rather  let  her  siiig,  than  audacious  she  should  fly  over 

the  whole 
Town,  and  than  she  should  endure  assemblies  of  men ; 
And  with  captains  in  military  attire,  in  the  presence  of  her 

husband, 
Converse,  with  an  unembarrassed  countenance,  and  with  bar<! 

breasts..  400 

This  same  knows  what  may  be  doing  all  the  world  over : 
What  the  Seres  and  Thracians  may  be  doing:  the  secrets  of 

H  stepmother 
And  her  boy:  who  may  love:  what  adulterer  may  be  deceived: 
She  will  tell  who  made  a  widow  pregnant,  and  in  what 
Month :  with  what  language  every  woman  intrigues,  and  ill 

how  many  ways.  ,  405 

The  comet  threataiing  the  Armenian  and  Parthian  kings 
She  first  sees :  report,  and  recent  rumours, 
She  catches  up  at  the  doors ;  some  she  makes :  that  the  Ni-* 

phates  had  gone 
Over  the  people,  and  that  there  all  the  fields  were  occupied 
By  a  great  deluge :  that  cities  totter,  and  lands  sink,         410 
She  tells  in  every  public  street,  to  whomsoever  she  meets. 

Nor  yet  is  tliat  fault  more  intolerable,  than  that 
To  seize,  and  slash  with  whips  her  humble  neighbours, 
Entreated  she  is  wont :  for  if  by  barkings  her  sound 
Sleep  is  broken ;  ^^  Clubs,"  says  she,  <<  hither  quickly        41 5 
"  Bring" — and  with  tliem  commands  the  master  first  to  be 

beaten, 
Then  the  dog.     Terrible  to  be  met,  and  most  frightful  in 

countenance. 
She  goes  by  night  to  the  baths :  her  conchs  and  baggage  she 

commands 

dkulet  her  pretentions  to  wisdom  and  a  ptace  where  three  wa^s  meet,  a  pTac« 

foresight.  of  common  resort. 

407.  Rep(frt.']  Faroam — nimoar,  com-        412.  Nor  j^et  ti  that  fault,  ^ J]  The 
roon  talk«  scandal.  poet  here  shews  the  pride,  iiiipaiience, 

408.  At  the  doort."]  Where  she  stands  and  cruelty  of  these  fine  ladies,  who,  be* 
listening ;  lo  ha\'e  ii  all  at  first  hand.  cause  they  happen  to  be   disturbed  by 

'^She  mofees.]  Intents  out  of  licr  own  the  barlring  of  a  dog.  send  out  their  ser- 

head  vants  with   whips   and  clubs,  ordering 

— T%e  Niphatei.']  A  river  of  Armenia,  them  to  heat  their  poor  ueighbonrs  mo»t 

4(>8 — 9.  Had  gone  over  the  people,  ^pc.]  barbarously,  though  ihcy   entreat   for- 

Drowned  the  inhabitants,  and  overflowed  giveness,  and  then  fall  on  the  dog* 

the  country.  417.  Terrible  to  be  met,  ^.]  Bearing 

410.  Citiet    totter — lands     $ink.']    By  the  signs  of  anger  and  cruelty  in  her 
earthquakes.  countenance  and  aspect. 

411.  Publk  ttreet.J  Trivium  signifies        418.  %  night,]  At  a  late  and  unse«- 
VOL.  1.  9  t> 
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Noct^  jobet;  ma^no  gaudet  sudare  tnmultu : 

Cam  lassata  gravi  ccciderunt  brachia  massa,  420 

Callidus  et  cristas  digitos  impressit  aliptes, 

Ac  summum  dominas  femur  exclamare  co^it, 

(Convivae  mueri  loterea  somiioqu#  fameque 

Urgentur,}  tandem  ilia  venit  rubicundula,  totum 

CEnopbormn  sitiens,  plena  quod  tenditur  urna  425 

Admotum  pedibus»  de  quo  sextarius  alter 

Ducitur  atite  cibum,  rabidam  fiicturue  orexuny 

Dum  rcdit^.  et  loto  terram  fcrit  iutestiuo. 

Marrooribus  rivi  properant,  aut  lata  Falemum 

Pelvis  olet:  nam  sic  tanquam  alta  >n  dolia  longue  4S0 

Deciderit  serpens,  bibit,  et  vomit.     Ergo  maritua 

Nauseat,  atque  oculis  bilem  substringit  opertis^ 

Ilia  tamen  gravior^  quas  cum  discumbere  coepil, 
Laudat  Virgilium^  periturae  ignoscit  Elis®; 
Coramittit  vates,  et  comparal;  inde  Maronem,  435 

Atque  alia  parte  in  trutioa  suspendit  Homerum^ 
Cedunt  grammatici,  vincuntur  rhetores,  omnis 
Turba  tacet;  nee  causidicus,  nee  praeco  loquatur. 
Altera  nee  mulier;  verborum  tanta  cadit  vis; 


fonable  honr.  See  note  on  sat.  i.  49* 
and  oa  sa(»  xL  204.  Pbks.  mi.  iii.  4. 

418.  fler  cxMcAi.]  Conchas  mny  lignify 
boxes»  or  sbeDa.  for  ointnieuts,  which 
were  oied  at  the  baths.  See  before,  1. 503. 

— fii^ff^e.]  Hiingi  of  various  sorts 
which  were  used  at  the  baihs,  which  the 
poet  humouroQsIv  calls  castra,  from  their 
▼ftriety  and  numberi  like  camp  equipage. 
Metaph. 

,  419.  To  he  motxd.l  To  be  cartinl  after 
her.  The  word  mover!  it  netapliorlcaU 
and  aUqdes  to  the  casira. 

420.  What  her  tired  amu,  ^.]  They 
that  sweated  before  they  bathifd,  swung 
two  leaden  aaasses*  or  balls,  to  promote 
perspiration. 

4^1.  The  anmnier.]  Aliptes,  so  called 
from  cAii^w,  to  anoinT.  This  was  some 
person  who  attended  to  anoint  the 
bathers. 

4S5.  ITer  miterable  gitestt^  4'C-]  The 
people  who  were  invited  to  supfier  at 
her  house  were  half  starved  nith  hunger, 
and  tired  almost  to  death  Mrith  expecting 
her  return  from  the  bath,  vihere  she 
stayed,  as  if  nobody  was  waiting  for 
her. 

4^4  Sumeu'hal  ruddy,]  Flushed  in  the 


faco  vrlth  her  exercise  at  the  bath,  or» 
■erhapa,  from  a  consdouDess  of  what 
bvl  happaned  between  her  and  the 
aliptes. 

4«5.  A  whote  fittpm,  ^]  (Enopho* 
ronia  from  aiMf,  wine,  and  f«fw>  to  bear 
or  carry.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
name  for  any  vessel  in  which  they 
brought  wine,  and  was  probably  of  a 
largo  siae. 

426*  Another  ieatmnf.]  i  e.  A  second, 
implying  that  she  had  drunk  off  one 
before*  The  sextarios  held  about  a 
pint  and  an  half.    Ainsw. 

427.  To  provoke  an  eager  mppetUe.J 
Orexim,  from  «f<S<f,  an  eager  desire* 
quod  ab  «^ty#/Mu,  appeto,  to  desire  ear* 
nestly. 

It  was  usual  for  the  Bomah  epicurea 
to  drink  a  sort  of  thin  and  sharp  Faler* 
nan  wine,  (sat.  xiii.  I.  216.)  to  make 
them  voroir,  before  meals,  that  the  sto- 
mach, being  cleared  and  empty,  might 
be  more  sensibly  affected  with  hungert 
and  thus  the  party  enabled  to  eat  the 
more.  Sec  sat.  iv.  67.  This  wine  was 
called  tro)K's,  from  r^fa-a,  versio. 

BUtit  ergo  tropen,  «t  vomaU 

Mart,  lib.  xii.  ep.  83. 
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To  be  moved  by  night :  she  rejoices  to  sweat  with  great  tumult; 
When  her  arms  have  fallen,  tired  with  the  heavy  mass,     420 
And  the  sly  anointer  has  played  her  an  unlucky  trick, 
By  taking  undue  liberties  with  her  person, 
(Her  miserable  guiestsin  the  mean  time  are  urged  with  sleep 

and  hunger,) 
At  last  she  comes  somewhat  ruddy,  thirsting  after 
A  whole  flagon,  which,  in  a  fiill  pitcher,  is  presented,       425 
Placed 'at  her  feet;  of  which  another  sextary 
Is  drunk  up  hefore  meat,  to  provoke  an  eager  appeUte, 
Till  it  returns,  and  strikes  the  ground  with  her  washed  indde. 
Rivers  hasten  on  the  pavement,  or  of  Faleman  the  wide 
Bason  smells :  for  thus,  as  if  into  a  deep  cafk  a  long         480 
Serpent  had  &llen,  she  drinks  a{td  vomits.    Therefore  her 

husband 
Turns  sick,  and  restrains  his  choler  with  iiis  eyes  covered* 

Yet  she  is  more  irksome,  who,  when  she  begins  to  sit  at  table^ 
Praises  Virgil,  and  forgives  Elisa  about  to  die: 
She  matches  the  poets,  and  compares  them ;  then  Vireil,  4SS 
And,  on  the  other  part,  Homer,  she  suspends  in  a  scue. 
The  grammarians  yield,  the  rhetoricians  are  overcome. 
All  the  crowd  is  silent ;  neither  lawyer,  nor  crier,  can  ttpeak^ 
}>for  any  other  woman :  there  falk  so  great  a  force  of  words; 

428.  Tiil  U  retumsJ]  Is  broogbt  up  tian*  and  tliereforc  puU  his  JiaDdi  be« 

■gaiu.  fyn  bU  evet  to  cover  tben. 

^With  her.  pmhed  limie.}Tbc  wtuh-.        4S5.  iet  du  U   more  nkume^  The 

lag  of  b«r  stomach.  '  poet  now  yiveighs  against  focb  of  the  sex 

4f9«  River$,  icj  The  wine  brought  as  wece  pretenders  to  learmng  and  crt- 

up  from  her  stumach  gushes  on  the  roar-  tictsm>  and  who  affected  wisdom  and 

bie  pavement  like  a  river,  or  she  vo-  eloquence. 

ViiUlnto  a  bason,  which  smells  of  the        434.  Forghet  EUta,  ^.]   Finds  ex« 

wine  vomited  op  from  her  stomach.  cases,  and  endeavours  to  justify  queea 

4S0— 1.  At   ^  a    long  terpeiii,  ^.]  I^ido,  &c  (called  also  Elisa,  Ma.  iv.  I. 

Pliny,  lib.  x.  c.  72.  testifies  that  ser*  335.)  when  she  was  going  to  destroj 

pents  are   very  greedy   of  wine-     His  herself  for  love, 
words  are,  Serpentes,  cum  occasio  est,        435.  Matchet,']  See  sat.  i.  1(S3,  not€^ 
vinom  prsKipue  appetont,cum  alioque        45€»  Site  $u$pentlt  Hmn^r^fc.]  Rons 

exigao  indigeant  potu.    Bat    this  one  a  parallel  between  Homer  and  Viigil, 

should  suppose  a  mere  notion,  a  sort  and  weighs  in  ber  opinion,  as  in  a  ba- 

of  vulgar  error,  which,  probably,  Juvenal  lance,  tlieir  several  merits, 
means  to  laugh  at  439.  So  great  a  force  cf  iptfrdr,  4^] 

43^.  Aeftratns  hit  tkokr»'\  The  bus-  The  poet  humourously  represents  ora- 

band,  finduig  himself  grow  sick  at  the  tors  and  grammarians  as  quite  outdone 

aaghi,  hides  his  eyes,  that  he  may  not  bv  this  learned  lady ;  and  that  her  vo- 

•ny  longer  behold  what  be  finds  like!  v  ciferaiion  is  such,  that  neither  a  common 

tb  raise  his  choler  and  resentment,  which  crier,  nor  a  bawling  lawyer,   nor  the 

be  dares  not  vent.    Qr  perhaps,  by  bi-  company  (turba)  that  surrounds  her,  can 

Kem    substringet,  we   may    understand  have  an  opportunity  to  put  in  a  syllable, 

that  he  keeps  himself  from  vomiting  up  such  a  torrent  of  words  comes  from  hcff 

t^  bile  from  his  stomach,  hy  no  longer  that  It  bears  down  a^  before  ic^ 
JiMholding  bis  wife  in  m>  why  a  iltt»- 
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Tot  pariter  pehres,  tot  tiotinndi>ula  dicas  440 

Pulsari.    Jam  nemo  tubas,  nemo  asra  fatiget, 

Una  laboranti  poterit  succurrere  Lunsf. 

Imponit  finem  sapiens  et  rebus  honestis. 

Nam  quse  docta  nimis  cupit  et  facunda  Tideriy 

Crure  tenus  medio  tunicas  succingere  debet,  445 

CaBclere  Sylvano  porcum,  qoadrantd  lavari, 

Non  {labeat  matrona,  tibi  quae  juncta  recumbitt 
Dicendt  genus,  aut  curturo  sermone  rotato 
Torqiieat  eothymema,  nee  historias  aciat  omnes : 
jSed  quflsdam  ex  libris,  et  non  intelligat.     Odi  450 

Hanc  ego,  qute  repetit,  vplvitque  PalsemoQis  artemt 
Servata  semper  lege  et  ratione  loquendif  ' 
Ignotosque  mifai  tenet  antiquaria  versus, 
Nee  curanda  viris  Opicas  castigat  amicaB 
Verba.     Soloepismiim  lieeat  fecis^  marito.  455 

Nil  non  permittit  mulier  sibi ;  turpe  putat  nil* 
Cum  virides  gemmas  colk>circu«idedit,  et  cum 
Auribus.  e^tenais  magnos  oommisit  ^enchos, 
Jntolerabilius  nihil  est  quam  fcomin^  dives. 


.441.  Wemnf  trumpet,  4^;}  Wbentbc 
moon  was  fclipsed,  the  Romans  super« 
stittously  tbouglit  that  s^e  was  nnder 
some  charint  or  incantatfuns,  againtt 
which  noihing  would  prevail  but  the 
soand  of  brass,  from  trumpets,  basons,' 
kettles,  dec. 

443.  /mpMfs  the  end,  ^.]  Draws  the 
line,  as  it  were,  nicclv  disiinguishing, 
after  the  manner  of  \nv.  philosophers, 
on  the  subject  of  ethics,  defining  the 
honestum,  the  utile,  tlie  pulchrunii  and 
where  each  beginn  and  ends.  • 

445  To  bind  her  coati  up,  {€•]  A  lady 
who  affects  so  much  Ifarning,  should, 
donbiless,  imitate  the  philosophers,  as 
well  In  dress  as  iu  discourse,  that  she 
may  completely  resemble  thera»  The 
Peripatetic  philosophers  wore  a  coat 
Which  came  uo  lower  thaq  the  mid- 

446.  An  hog  of  Sj/to«Mi#.]  As  the  phi- 
Iqsophers  sought  groves  and  retired 
places,  in  order  to  have  more  leisure  for 
study  and  contemplation,  they  sacri- 
ficed an  hog  to  Sylynnus,  the  god  Qf  the 
woods. 

Women  were  qot  \q  be  present  at  the 
soleninilv-  Jhe  poet  humourously  tells 
these  philosophical  ladies,  thai  thev 
i»ughr  uodbnbtedly  to  |iave  the  privi. 


lege  of  sacrificing,  as  tbey  ranked  wiiii 
philosophers. 

— To  wasA  for  a  firthmg]  The  usual 
small  fee  which  the  poor  philosophers 
paid  for  bathing. 

447.  Let  not  th$  matron]  The  poet 
nf»w  satirizes  another  soit  of  learned 
ladies,  who  affect  to  be  skilled  in  logic 
and  grammar,  insomuch  that  tbey  are 
for  ever  finding  fault  with  every  little 
irregularity  of  speech  in  others. 

448.  A  method  of  haranguing.']  Genus 
dicendi,  a  particular  kind  of  argument 
tation,  t.  e.  the  art  of  logic. 

— TVptit,  {«.]  Wind  her  amnient  into 
the  small  compass  of  an  enlnymeme,— r 
Rotato— i.  e.  artfully  turned. 

449.  The  thort  enthymeme.]  A  sbott 
kind  of  syllogism,  constiHing  only  of 
two  propositions,  a  third  being  retained 
in  the  mind,  i»  Bwfu*,  whence  the 
name. 

449.  Know  aU  Uiforiet.]  Aim  or  pre- 
tend to  be  a  perfect  hist<>nao 

450.  Some  thhugt  from  booh.]  9.  d.  I 
allow  her  to  have  some  taste  for  ooo^, 
and  to  know  a  little  about  them. 

— Not  undentand  them*]  I  e.  Enter  too 
deeply  into  them.  She  should  not  01^9 
deistand  too  much. 

46t.  Thi  art  tf  P«iW»i»9.}Hc  waf  4 
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Yoa  would  8ay»  that  so  many  batons,  ao  many  bells  weqe 
struck  440 

Together.    Now  let  nobody  weary  trumpets,  or  brass  fcettleoi 
.  She  alone  could  succour  the  labouring  moon. 
She,  a  wise  woman,  imposes  the  end  to  tbitigs  honest. 
Now  she  who  desires  to  seem  too  learned  and  eloquent, 
Ouffht  to  bind  her  coats  up  to  the  middle  of  her  leg,         445 
And  slay  an  hog  for  Sylvapus,  and  wash  for  a  fiirthing. 

Let  not  the  matron,  that  joinedl  to  you  lies  by  you,  nave 
A  method  of  haranguing^  nor  let  her  twist,  with  turned  dispours^ 
The  short  enthymeme,  nor  let  her  know  all  histories:       449 
But  some  things  from  books,  and  not  understand  them.   I  liate 
Her  who  repeats,  and  turns  over,  the  art  of  Pabemon, 
The  law  and  manner  of  speaking  being  always  preservedt 
And,  an  antiquarian,  holds  forth  to  me  unknown  verses. 
And  corrects  the  words  of  her  clownish  friend 
Not  to  be  noticed  by  men.    Let  it  be  ^owable  for  hsr  hm*^ 
band  to  have  made  a  solectsra.  45S 

There  is  nothing  a  woman  does  not  allow  herself  in;  sh» 
thinks  nothing  base. 
When  she  has  placed  green  gems  round  her  neck,  and  when 
She  has  committed  large  pearls  to  her  extended  ears : 
Nothing  is  more  intolerable  than  a  rich  woman. 


CDMdted  graramariao*  who  said    that  td  from  the  |Mop1e  of  Solos  or  Sola,  a 

learning  would  live  and  die  with  him.  city  of  Cilicia,  who  were  famous  for  in- 

452.  TTiM  law  and  manner  «f  tpcttJangp  <tongTaity  of  speech  against  granimir* 
fe,}  The  poet  means  to  say,  that  he  I^t  her  not  quarrel  with  her  husband 
nates  %  woman  who  Is  always  conning  fiir  speaking  a  little  false  Latin* 

and  turning  over  her  grammar-rules,  like  The  Soli  were  a   people  of  Attica, 

a  pedant,  and  placing  her  words  eiactly  who,  being  transplanted  to  Cilicia,  lost 

fai  mood  and  tense.  the  parity  of  their  ancient  tongue,  ana 

453.  An  cHlifuenon,  fc."]  One  who  Is  became  ridiculuus  to  the  Athenians  for 
studious  pf  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  their  improprieties  therein.  Cv ah« 
and  so  quoting    old-fashioned    verses,  bbrb. 

that  nobody  knows  any  thing  of.  46T.  Placed  green  gemi.]  Fot  on  an 

464.    Her  eUnmuh  frieSd.]   Opicus  Emerald  necklace. 

signiSes  rude,  barbarous,  clownish  ;  it  is  458.  Committed,  j<.]   Has  pot  ear. 

derived  irom  the  most  ancient  people  of  rings,  made  of  large  oblong  pearls,  in 

Italy,  who  were  called  Opici,  from  ops,  her  ears,  which  are  stretched  and  ex« 

the  earth,  from  which  they  were  said  to  tended  downwards  with  the  weight  of 

spriog.    See  sat.  iii.  If  207.  them.     See  Aivnw.     Elenchus,  Ko.  1^.' 

This  teamed  lady  is  supposed  to  he  469.  Nothing  i$  mare  mtUerabU,  ^..^ 

so  precise,  as  to  chastise  her  neighbours,  TJte  poet  is  here  satirising  the  pride,  in 

if  they  did   not  converse  in  the  moAt  dress  and  behaviour,  of  wives  who  have 

t   modem    manner,  and  to  find  brought  their  husbands  large  fortunes  s 

looked  like  which,  by  the  laws  of  Roroe,  they  having 


Auit  with  any  words  which  ^  ^    ,      _ 

barbarisms,  such    as    men    would    not  »  power  of  d<* vising  away  by  will  tA 

pbserve.  whom  they  pleased,  made  them  ituuCp 

|5S  TV  kvpe  made-a  eokntm*}  So  caU«  frrably  insolent.    See  1. 1S9»  4a 
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Interea  ioeda  aspectu,  ridendaque  multo 
'Pane  tumet  facies,  aut  pingaia  Poppseana 
Spirat,  et  hinc  miseri  viscantur  labra  maiiti. 
Ad  moechum  veniet  Iota  cute :  quando  videri 
Vult  formosa  dotrit?  mcechis  foliata  parantur; 
His  emitur,  quicquid  graciles  hue  mittitis  Indi. 
Ttrndem  aperit  vultum,  et  tectoria  prima  reponitf 
Incipit  agnosci^  atque  illo  lacte  foretur, 
Prcypter  quod  secum  oomites  educit  aseile8» 
Exul  Hyperboreum  si  dimittatur  ad  axem, 
Sed  quse  mutatis  inducitur,  atque  foTetur 
Tot  medicaminibus,  coctieque  siliginis  of&s 
Accipit,  et  madidie;  facies  dicetur,  an  ulcus? 
Est  operas  pretium  pcnitus  cognoscere  toto 
Quid  faciant,  agitentque  die.     Si  nocte  maritua 
Avcrsas  jacuit,  periit  libraria,  ponunt 
Cosmetae  tunicas,  tarde  venisse  Liburnus 
Dicitur,  et  poenas  alieni  pendere  somni 
Cogitur :  hie  frangit  ferulasi  rubet  ille  flagello, 


SAT.  rr. 
460 


465 


470 


475 


4iSl.  Swellt  with  much  patU*]  Appemrs 
beyond  its  natural  bigness,  by  atjuantUy 
of  paste  sttick  upon  it,  by  tray  of  pre- 
senriiig  or  improving  her  complexion. 
See  sat.  ii.  1. 107. 

— Fat  Papptean]  Poppea,  tbe  wife  of 
Nero,  invented  a  sort  of  pomatani  to 
preserve  her  beauty,  which  invention 
bore  her  name. 

462.  Are  glued  together,]  On  kissing 
her — owing  to  the  viscous  quality  of  the 
pomatum  with  which  she  had  daubed  her 
face. 

463.  To  an  adulterer,  fc.]  She  will 
wash  her  face  when  she  is  to  meet  her 
gallant. 

464.  Htndime  at  kme.]  When  vill 
she  take  half  these  pains  to  appear 
handsome  in  the  eyes  of  her  hosbapd  ? 

f—Perfwnet.']  Foliatum  was  a  precious 
ointment  made  of  spikenard*  Comp. 
Mark  sir.  &  John  ui.  3.  Called  in  Gr. 
Mi^ts  i  nardos.  Lat.  Thp  using  of  this 
ointment  was  very  expensive. 

465.  The  $knder  Indians.']  Thin  and 
lean,  from  the  continual*  waste  of  thehr 
bodies  by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  From 
India  were  imported  various  sweet  es- 
sences and  perfumes,  as  well  as  the  nard, 
which  tbe  ladies  made  use  of.  See 
Esther  ii.  IS. 

i66.  She  opem  her  eountenance,  ^] 


Takes  off  the  paste,  (see  L  461.  note,) 
and  washes  off  the  other  matenals,  only 
smoothing  her  skin  with  astts'  milk. 

^Her  first  covfrm^ff.]  The  plaster  or 
paste. 

467.  She  begini  to  be  hmfk.]  To  look 
like  herself. 

--With  that  mVk,  ^J]  The  poet  al- 
ludes here  to  Poppasa,  the  wife  of  NeiPp 
above  mentipped,  (1.  461  •}  vho,  when 
she  was  banished  ^rom  liome,  had  fiftv 
she-asses  along  with  her,  for  thjeir  milk 
to  wash  in,  and  to  mix  op  her  paste 
Vlthp 

469.  Hyperhorean  oais.]  The  northern 
pole,  (from  Mn^,  supra,  and  fi^^imt,  th» 
north,)  because  frum  thence  the  north 
wind  was  supposed  to  come. 

470 — 1.  Changed  medleaments.]  Soch 
a  variety  of  cosmetics,  or  medicines  for 
the  complexion,  which  are  for  ever 
changing  with  the  fashions  or  homoort 
of  the  ladies. 

471.  Rdced  and  wet  fbur.]  Sifiginis. 
Stiigo  signifies  a  kind  of  grain,  the  flour 
of  which  is  whiter  than  that  of  whaat; 
this  they  made  a  kind  of  poultice  or 
paste  of;  by  wetting  it  with  asses'  milk, 
and  then  applying  it  like  a  moist  calle 
to  the  face.  Offa  denotes  a  pttddiog,  or 
such  like*  or  paste  made  with  pulse. 
Also  a  cake,  or  any  like  composition* 
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Meanwhile^  filthy  to  behold,  and  tO:be  laughMat,  hecfaoe  460 
Swells  with  much  paste,  or  breathes  fat  Poppa^an, 
And  hence  the  lips  of  her  miserable  husband  are  glued  together. 
To  an  adulterer  she  will  come  with  a  wash'd  skin ;  when  is  she 
Willing  to  seem  handsome  at  home  ?  perfumes  are  prepared 

for  her 
Gallants :  for  these  is  bought  whatever  the  slender  Indians 

send  hither.  465 

At  length  she  opens  her  countenance,  and  lays  by  her  first 

coverings : 
She  begins  to  be  known,  and  is  cherish'd  with  that  milk, 
On  account  of  which  she  leads  forth  with  her  she-asses  her 

attendants. 
If  an  exile  she  be  sent  to  the  Hyperborean  axis* 
But  that  which  is  cover'd  over,  and  cherish'd  with  so  many 

changed  .  470 

Medicaments,  and  receives  cakes  of  baked  and  wet  flour. 
Shall  it  be  called  a  face,  or  an  ulcer? 

It  is  worth  while,  to  know  exactly,  for  a  whole 
Day,  what  they  do,  and  how  they  employ  themselves.     If  at 

night 
The  husband  hath  Iain  turned  away,  the  housekeeper  is  un« 
.  done,  the  tire-women  475 

Strip,  the  Libuman  is  said  to  have  come  late. 
And  to  be  punishM  for  another's  sleep 
Is  compeird:  one  breaks  ferules,  another  reddens  with  the  whip, 

472.  A  face,  or  an  ulcer.]  Because  476.    StripJ]    Ponant    tnnicas^pyt 

the  look  of  if,  wheu  these  cakes  or  poal-  down  iheir  clothes  fiom  their  backs  to 

tices  are  upon  U,  is  so  like   ihat  of  a  be  flo);ged. 

sore,  which  is  treated  wilh  poultices  of  —  The    Liburtum,  fc.]  One  of  her 

bread  and  milk,  iu  order  to  assuage  and  slaves,  who  carried  her  litter.    Th^se 

cleanse  it,  that  It  may  as  well  be  taken  chairmen,  as  we  should  call  them,  were 

for  the  one  as  the  other.  usually   from    Liburnia,  and    were  re- 

475.  Tttm^'  awatf,']  Turns  his  back  markably  tall  and  stout.    See  sat.  Ui. 

towards  her,  and  goes  to  sleep.  See  be-  )•  240.    The  lady,  in  her  rage,  does  not 

low,  I.  477.  spare  her  own  chairmen  ;  these  she  tases 

—The  housekeeper.]  hihtsim,  A  yftigher  with    coming   after    their    tim^t   and 

of  wool  or  flax,  (from  libra,  a  baUtice,)  punishes. 

a  sort  of  housekeeper,  whose  o0ice  it  was  .477.  For  anoiher'i  detf^.]  Becanse  her 

to  weigh  out  and   deliver  the  tasks  of  husband  turned  his  bapk  to  her,  and  fell 

wool  to  the  other  servants  for  spinning,  asleep.  See  above,  U  475. 

— J$  %ndone,]  Ruiued,  turned  out  of  478.  Fenilet]  Rods, sticks,  or  ferules 

doors,  after  being  cruelly  lashed.  made  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  wherewith 

-^The  tire^women.]    Cosmetie,  from  children  and  slaves  were  corrected.  One 

Gr.  ««r/Muw,  to  adorn,  were  persons  who  poor  fellow  has  one  of  tliese  broken  over 

hejptfd  in  dress  ilu'ir  niistrcsises,  and  who  his  shoulders. 

bad  ihe  care  of  their  ornaments,  clothes,  — Reddiiit  tvith  the  whip.]U  whippied 

&c.  something  like  our  voltis  de  cl^am-  till  his  back  is  b'pody. 

bre,  or  Udy*8  womch.  .     »            \ 
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Hk  scnticfi :  sunt  quae  totoribos  annua  praestant 

Verberat,  atque  obiter  faciem  link ;  audit  amicasy  •    4S0 

Ant  latum  pictse  vestis  considerat  autum ; 

£t  caedens  longi  relegit  transacta  diurni. 

Et  csdit  donee  laasis  caedentibus,  **  Exi," 

(Intonet  horrendum,)  *<  jam  cognitione  pentcta." 

Pnefectura  domus  Sicula  non  mitior  aula :  4e^B 

Nam  si  constituit,  solitoque  decentius  optat 

Ornari ;  et  properat,  jamque  expectatur  in  hortis, 

Aut  apud  Isiacae  potius  sacraria  lens; 

Componit  crinem  laceratis  ipsa  capillis 

Nuda  humeit)s  Psecas  infidix,  nndisque  mamillis*  490 

Altior  hie  quare  eincinnus?  taurea  punit 

Continuo  flexi  crimen,  facinusque  capilli. 

Quid  Psecas  admisit?  quasnam  est  hie  culpa  puelliCy 

Si  tibi  displicuit  nasus  tuus  ?  Altera  laevum 

Extendit,  pectitqne  comas,  et  voivit  in  orbem.  495 

Est  in  consilio  matrona,  admotaque  lanis 


479.  Tht  fhmg,']  Scutica,  a  terrible 
instrument  of  punishment*  made  of  lea- 
thern thongs,  though  not  (according  to 
HoR.  Sat.  lib.  i.  sat.  Hi.  119.)  m  severe 
as  the  flagellnm.  Horace  also  mentions 
the  feraU  (1.  ISO.)  as  the  mildest  of  the 
three. 

—-TormaUon.'l  Hire  people  by  the 
year.  who.  like  execatloners,  put  in  ex- 
ecution the  cruel  orders  of  their  em- 
ployers. 

480.  Bt  heaUt  4<A  One  of  these  tor- 
mehtors,  hired  for  this  purpose,  lashes 
the  poor  slaves,  while  madam  is  em. 
ployed  in  her  usual  course  of  adorning 
her  person,  or  conversing  with  compiny. 
or  looLhig  at  some  fine  clothes. 

482.  Andathe  beatt,fc.]  llie  fellow 
stills  lays  on,  while  she,  very  uncoocem- 
edly,  looics  over  the  faintly  accounts. 

483.  He  beau,  jc]  Still  the  beating 
goes  forward,  till  the  beaters  are  quite 
tired. 

'^"Go,'*  4<r.]  Then  she  turns  the 
poor  sufferers  out  of  doors,  in  the  most 
haughty  manner.  •*  Be  gone,  now," 
says  she, "  the  examination  is  over}  all 
'*  accounts  are  now  settled  between  us." 
Cognitio  signifies  the  examination  of 
things,  In  order  to  a  discovery,  ps  ac- 
counts, and  the  like. 

CoKiiitio  also  signifies  trial,  or  bear- 
ing of  a  cause.  If  we- are  to  uudlerstaod 
the  word  ia  this  i«»se,  then  sbe  may  bt 


supposed  to  say.  In  a  taunting  manner. 
*'  Be  gone,  you  have  had  your  trial ;  the 
"  cause  is  over." 

48.').  T^n  a  Sicilhm  court.']  Where 
the  most  cruel  tyrants  presided  ;  sudias 
Fhalaris,  Dionysius,  &c.  See  Ho  a.  lik 
i.  epist.  ii.  1.  58,  9. 

486.  An  osiignattan.]  Constituit— has 
appointed — L  e.  to  meet  a  gallant.  See 
sat.  iii.  It*  and  note. 

487.  In  the  tardent.']  Of  LocnllQ8--a 
famous  place  for  pleasant  walks,  and 
where  assignations  wen?  made. 

488.  At  the  temple.]  Sacraria— places 
where  things  sacred  to  the  goddess  were 
kept,  which  had  been  trunsferred  from 
Ffgypt  to  Rome. 

— The  bawd  his.]  Or  the  Isiacan 
bawd  ;  for  her  temple  was  the  scene  of 
all  manner  of  lewdness,  and  attended 
constantly  by  pimps,  bawds,  aiid  the 
like.  See  sat.  ix.  1.  S$.  ' 

489.  Unhappy  'Ptecai.]  Juvenal  gives 
to  the  waiting-maid  the  name  of  one  of 
chaste  Diana's  nymphs,  who  attended 
on  the  person  of  the  goddess,  and  as- 
sisted at  her  toilet  in  the  grotto  of  the 
vale  Gargaphie.  Ovid,  Met.  lib.  in.  I. 
155 — 17?.  This  is  very  haroourons,  if 
we  consider  the  character  of  the  lady 
spoken  of,  who  is  attended  at  lier  toilet 
by  ber  filles  de  chambre,  who  have  each, 
like  Olana's  nymphs,  a  several  office  in 
adorning  h^  persoo*  while  all    theie 
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Another  with  the  thong :  there  are  some  who  pajr  tortnentori 

by  the  year. 
He  beats,  and  she,  by  the  bye,  daubs  her  fitoe;  listens  to  her 

friends,  480 

Or  contemplates  the  broad  gold  of  an  embroidered  garment: 
And  as  he  beats,  she  reads  over  the  transactions  of  a  long 

journal: 
And  still  he  beats,  till  the  beaters  being  tir^d— <<  Go,** 
(She horridly  thunders  out,)  <*now  the  examination  is  finished.** 
The  government  of  the  house  is  not  milder  than  a  Sicilian 

court:  485 

l>*or  if  she  has  made  an  assignation,  and  wishes  more  becom* 

iuffly  than  usual 
To  be  dressed,  and  is  in  a  hurry,  and  now  waited  for  in  the 

gardens, 
Or  rather  at  the  temple  of  the  bawd  Isis, 
Unhappy  Psecas  arranges  her  hair,  herself  with  torn  locks, 
Naked  to  the  shoulders,  and  with  naked  breasts. —  490 

^  Why  is  this  curl  higher?"— The  bull's  hide  immediately 

punishes 
The  crime  and  fault  of  a  curled  lock* 

What  has  Psecas  committed  ?  what  is  here  the  fault  of  the  girl, 
If  your  nose  has  displeased  you  ?  Another  extends 
The  left  side,  and  combs  the  locks,  and  rolls  them  into  a  circle. 
A  matron  is  in  council,  and  who,  put  to  the  wool,  496 

paini.  toroake  herself  look  more  bend-        49S,  Tke  etime,  fc.]  The  poet  ho- 

•ome  tlnii  nsoiila  were  bectuae  the  was  mooroutly  Mtiriiet  the    moiutroui  ai»- 

goliif  to  ncct  •  gallant.    The  sad  con-  aurdity  of  punishing  senrants  severelj 

diiioD  oi  poor  Psecaa  betpeaks  the  tio-  for  soch  trifles  as  setting  a  cor!  either  too 

fence  wideb  she  sufibred,  from  her  cmel  Ugh  or  too  low,  as  if  it  were  a  serious 

mistress,  on    erery  the  least  offence,  crime— «  fool    deed  (facinus)   worthy 

Howeveri  this  circumstance  of  her  torn  stripes. 

■nd  dishevelled  locks  seems  a  farther  hu-        494.  If  your  nou,  4^.}  If  yoo  hsppett 

mooroos  parody  of  the  account   which  to  have  a  deformity  in  your  features— 

Ovid  gives  of  one  of  Diana's  nymphs,  for  instance,  a  long  and  ugly  nose — is 

who  drosaed  the  goddeia^s  hair:  the  poor  glil.  who  waits  on  you.  to 

. Borfler  Ulit  blame  for  this  ?  are'  yoo  to  vent  yoor 

Jsmeiifr  Croade,  tpartet  per  dtitta  eapiUm  dtspleasore  upon  her  ? 

Ga%fl  JM  nodum,  qtuamh  erwt  ijma  to-        496.  The  left  nde.']  Another  maid- 

iulh.         Ov.  obi  sopr.  I.  169—70.  servant  dresses  a  different  side  of  the 

491.  '*  Why  iitkhewi  higher  r}  I.  e.  Jady*s  head,  combs  out  the  locks,  m^ 

Than  it  ought  to  be,  says  the  lady*  pee*  turns  them  into  rings.  Eitendit  etpressRS 

vishly,  to  poor  Psecas.  the    action    of  drawing  or  stretching 

-^The  bufft  Arde.]  Taiirea--^  leather  out  the  hair  with  one  bund,  while  the 

wbfp  made  of  a  bull's  hide,  with  the  otiier  passes  the  comb  along  It. 

strokes  of  which,  on  her  bare  shoolders,  *   496.  A  tnatrom,  ^.]  She  then  calls  a 

(Comp.  1.  490.)  poor  Psecas  most  atone  council  upon  the  subject  of  her  dress-^ 

for  her  mbtake  about  th^  holgbl  of  the  ilrst,  an  old  woman,  who  has  been  set  to 

carl.  the  wool,  (i  e.  to^pin,)  being  too  old  for 
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Etnerif a  quoe  cessat  acu :  sententia  prima 
Hujus  erit;  post  banc  aetate,  atque  arteminores 
Censebunt :  tanquam  fam«  discrimen  agatur 
^ut  animae :  tanti  est  quaerendi  ctira  decons. 
Tot  pretnit  ordinibitSy  tot  adhuc  cprnpagibus  altum 
.^Idificat  caput,  Andromacbcn  a  froiite  videbis; 
Post  minor  est:  aliam  credas.     Cedo,  si  breve  parvi 
Sortita  est  lateris  spatium,  breviormie  videtur 
Virgtne  Pygmsea,  nullis  adiuta  cotnurnis, 
£t  levis  erecta  consurgit  ad  oscula  planta  ? 

Nulla  viri  cura  interea,  nee  mentio  fiet 
Damnorum :  vivit  tanquam  vicina  mariti : 
Hoc  solo  propior,  quoa  amicos  colijugis  odit, 
£t  servos.     Gravis  est  rationibus.     ^ce  furentis 
Bellonae,  matrisque  Deum  chorus  intrat,  et  ingene 
Semivir,  obscoeno  facies  reverenda  minoriyr 
Mollrn  qui  rupta-  secuit  genitalia  testa : 
Jampridem  cui  rauca  cohors,  cui  tympana  cedanfc 
Plebeia,  et  Phrygia  vestitur  bucca  tiara : 
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her  former  occupation  of  handling  dex- 
teronsly  the  crispiQ-phi,  and  of  dressing 
her  mistress's  hair:  slie^as  the  roost  expe- 
rienced, is  to  give  her  opinion  first — then 
the  younger  maida»  according  to  their 
age  and  experience.  Eroerita  here  is 
roetaphorical ;  it  is  the  term  used  for 
soldiers,  who  are  discharged  from  the 
service :  »uch  were  called  milites  sme- 
rlu'. 

500.  Of  $0  great  imporkmcr,  id]  One 
vrouM  tliink  that  her  reputation*  or  even 
ller  life  itself,  was  at  stake,  so  anxious  is 
she  of  appearing  beautiful. 

501.  Sie  prasef,ic,']  She  crowds  such 
a  quantity  of  rows  and  stories  of  curls 
upon  her  towering  liead. 

ftOi,  Andromache.]  Wife  of  Hector, 
who  is  dewribed  by  Ovid  as  very  large 
and  tall. 

Omnibus  Andromadie  visa  at  spattoslor 

Uhus,  qui  modictun  dicent.  Hector  erat. 
De  Art.  ii. 

503.  Another.']  Tlicre  is  so  much  dif- 
ference In  the  appearance  of  her  stature, 
'when  viewed  in  front,  and  when  viewed 
behind,  that  you  would  not  imagine  her 
to  be  the  same  woman ;  yuu  would  take 
her  for  another. 

— Hxcnse  her»]  Ccdo-da — vcniam  un- 
(l^rsUM^d — q»  d.  To  be  suie  one  should 


in  fotne  measdre  excose  her,  if  she  htipL 
pen  to  be  a  litlle  woman,  sborthwairted, 
and,  when  she  has  not  high  shoes  on* 
seeming,  in  point  of  stature,  shorter  thaa 
a  pigmy,  insomuch  that  she  is  forced  to 
spring  up  on  lip.toc  for  a  kiss;  I  say,  if 
such  l>e  the  case,  one  ought  to  excuse 
her  dressing  her  head  so  high,  in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  her  person*  Thu^ 
be  ridicules  little  women  who  nteant  to 
disguise  their  stature,  either  by  wearing 
hi^b-heeled  shoes,  er  by  carling  their 
hair,  and' setting  it  op  as  high  as  they 
could. 

Colhurnus  sigiiifies  a  aort  of  biivkn^ 
worn  by  actors  in  tragedies,  with  a  faigb 
heel  to  it,  that  they  might  setm  the 
taller. 

50.5.  Pygmean,]  See  sat.  xiii*  1.  168* 
and  note. 

507—8.  No  mention -^rf  damages] 
Never  takes  any  notice  of  the  expeuoes 
sUe  is  putting  her  husband  to,  and  the 
dania^  she  is  doing  to  his  affilirs  by  her 
exlravagancc,  and  to  his  comfort  aiui  re- 
putation, by  her  conduct. 

.M)8#  As  tilt  neighbouTt  4  c*]  Is  upon 
no  other  footing  with  her  husband* 
than  if  be  were  an  ordinary  acquaiat- 
anqe. 

bii9.  In  this  onUi  nearer,  ^c,]  The  only 
diffoicncc  ihc  makes  between  her  hua- 
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Ceases  from  the  discharged  crisping-pin :  her  opinion 
Shall  be  first;  after  her,  those  who  arc  inferior  in  age  and  art 
Shall  judge :  as  if  the  hazard  of  her  reputation,  or  of  her  life. 
Were  in  question  ;  of  so  great  importance  is  the  concern  of 

getting  beauty.  500 

She  presses  with  so  man^  rows,  apd  still  builds  with  so  many 

joinings, 
Her  high  hes^d,  that  you  will  sec  Andromache  in  front : 
Behind  she  is  iess :  you'd  believe  her  another.    Excuse  her  if 
She  be  allotted  a  short  space  of  small  waist,  and  seem  shorter 
Than  a  Pygmean  virgin,  helped  by  no  high-sol^  shoes,  505 
And  arises  to  kisses  light  with  an  erect  foot. 

In  the  mean  while  no  concern  for  her  husband,  no  mention 
made 
Of  damages :  she  lives  as  the  nei^bour  of  her  husbund : 
In  this  only  nearer,  that  she  hates  the  friends  of  her  husband. 
And  his  servants ;  she  is  grievous  to  his  affairs. 

^Behold  of  mad    510 

Bellona,  and  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  a  chorus  enters,  and 

a  great 
Half-mao,  a  reverend  face  with  little  manhood^ 
Who  has  cut  his  tender  genitals  with  a.broli^eQ  shell; 
To  whom,  now  long,  an  hoarse  troop-^to  whom  the  plebeian 

tabcurs 
Yields  aod  his  cheek  is  clothed  with  a  Phrygian  turbant:   515 

twnd    and  an  ordinary  neighbour  is.  pdests  make  their  appearance,  led  on  bf 

that  she.  hates  his  frieods.  detests  bis  their  chief. 

servants,  and  ruins  his  fortnne.     Gravis  612.  Half-nuou]  Semivir — an  eonuch; 

rmtionibos  may  mean,  grievous  in  her  ex-  the  priests  of  Cvbele  were  such,  and 

pences.  were  therefore  called  semiviri. 

510.  Behold.]  The  poet  now  ridicules'  515.  A  brohm  ihelL]  Which  he  made 
the  superstition  of  women,  and  the  kna-  use  of  by  way  of  a  knife. 

very  of  their  priests  ;  and  introduces  a  514.  An  ncaru  troopA  An  assembly 
procession  of  the  priests  of  Beliona,  and  of  attending  priests,  who  had  bawled 
of  Cybcle.  '  themselves  boisrse  with  the  noises  tliey 

511.  ^elUmaJ]  Th/B  sister  of  Mars —    made. 

she  had  a  temple  at  Rome.    Her  prfests  • — The  ptehekat  tabounJ]  The  tabonrs* 

were  called  Bellonarii;  they  cut  tbeir  or  drums,  which  were  beat  by  the  infe- 

orms  and  tegs  with  syords,  and  ran  aboi^t  rior  plebeian   priests— here,  by   meto- 

as  if  tbey  vere  road,  for  which  reason,  nymy,  the  priests  who  played  on  them  : 

perhaps^  the  people  thought  them  in*  afl  these  bowed  to  him,  and  submitted  t^ 

spired.     Thus  the   priests  of  Baal,   1  his  authority. 

Kings  i^viii.  28.  515.  With  a  Phrygkniurbant.]  Which 

— 7%e  nuHhtr  of  the  godt.']   Cybele,  covered  the  head,  and  tied  under  the 

whose  priests  were  the  Corybantes  ;  tbey  chin  :  part  of  the  high-priest's  dress,  and 

atso  danced  about  the  streets  with  drums,  called   Phrygian,  fa«cause  first  brought 

tabours,  and  the  like,  in  a  wild  and  fran-  from  Phrygia,  one  of  the  countries  in 

tic  manner.  which  Cybe(e  was  first  ifonhipped^ 
'  f^A  chmrut  enterf .]  A  pack  of  thest 
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Grande  sonat,  metuique  jiibet  Sqptembris,  et  austri 

Adventum,  nisi  se  centum  lustraverit  ovis, 

Et  xerampelinas  veteres  donaverit  ipsi ; 

Ut  quicquid  subiti  et  magni  discriminis  instate 

In  tunicas  eat,  et  totum  semel  expiet  annum* 

Hybernum  fract£  glacie  descendet  in  amnem, 

Ter  matutino  Tibefi  mergetur,  et  ipsis 

Vorticibus  timidum  caput  abluet:  inde  Superb! 

Totum  regis  agrum,  nuda  ac  tremebunda  cruentis 

Erepet  genibus.     Si  Candida  jusserit  lo, 

Ibtt  ad  iEgypti  finem,  calidaque  petitas 

A  Meroe  portabtt  aquas,  ut  spargat  in  aede 

Isidis,  antique  que  proxima  surgit  ovili. 

Credit  enim  ipsius  doroine  se  voce  moneri. 

En  animam  et  mentem,  cura  qufi  Di  nocteloquantur ! 

Er^  hie  prsecipuum,  summumque  meretur  honorem 

Qui  grege  linigero  circumdatus,  et  greae  calvo 

Flangentis  populi,  currit  derisor  Anubis. 


520 


525 


5S0 


516*  Loudljf  hetaund$firtk,J  Grande 
soiwt  niaj  nut  only  nican  ibtt  be  bswied 
with  a  lottd  yoice,  (Comp.  1«  484.  intp- 
aet  horrendnni,)  but  it  mty  also  be 
iNtiit  to  expreu  ibe  lelf-importaoee  of 
Ilia  manner,  being  about  lo  utter  a  sort 
of  prophetic  wartiing  in  fanatical  and 
bombast  venes. 

•^7%e  earning  tf  ^Seplemberp  ^.J  At 
which  lime  of  year  ihe  blasts  of  the 
•bmh  wind  were  supposed  to  generate 
fevers,  and  other  dangeroos  diseases. 
Cotup.  sat.  ir.  1.  69. 

517.  She  jmijfy  Amejf,  ^.]  Eegs  were 
nsed  in  expiations,  luitrations.  See.  and 
pitriicuhirly  in  the  sacred  rites  of  lais. 
Thfy  were  given  to  the  hlgb-priest,  who, 
it  may  be  aoppoaed*  took  care  to  bestow 
theiB  chiefly  upon  ]iiraself»  while  he  pre* 
tended  to  offer  them  to  tlie  goddess. 

51S.  Old  mMrrey^eiom'd  gomMatf.] 
Xerampelinus-a-um,  adj.  (Gr.  |*^«^iwi. 
JLiftf,  fiom  InfUt  drVi  and  M^rtAar,  a 
Tine,)  somewhat  ruddy*  like  vine  leaves 
in  aatnron  These  garments  were  worn 
by  the  priests  of  Cybele  and  Isis,  and 
wera  presented  to  them  by  soperstkioos 
and  foolish  women,  out  of  devotion, 
being  made  to  believe  that  all  their  sins 
were  transferred  from  the  votary  to  the 
vestments,  and  thus  taken  awav,  so  as  to 
aeeure  the  party  from  the  piiuishnicnt  of 
them  for  a  wl!ol6  year  together  j  inso- 


niQch  that  they  should  avoid  ivpending  ~ 
dangers   and  judgments  during    that 
time*     By  veteres  we  may  understand 
that  this  custom  was  very  ancient*  Some 
faad  vestes* 

5S1.  She  vill  descend,  fe.]  At  tba 
bidding  of  the  priest»  these  women  will 
even  plunge  into  the  river  Tiber  in  the 
very  oepth  of  winter,  when  the  ice  must 
be  broken  for  them. 

hitt.  The  emrbf  Tibfr.l  i,  e.  The  Tiber 
early  in  a  cold  morning.  They  tliooght 
that  the  watet  of  the  Tiber  could  wasb 
away  tlieir  sins. 

•  533*  WhirlpeohJ  Her  snperstitioa 
sobdoed  all  her  fears,  so  that  she  would 
venture  into  the  roost  dangerous  parts  of 
the  river  at  the  bidding  of  the  priest. 
See  Pbbsivs,  sat.  ii.  1. 15,  16* 

594.  rteidffihepmid  Xcfng.]  t.  e.  The 
Campus  Maitms,  which  once  bdoi^ed 
to  Tarquln  the  Proud;  when  he  was 
driven  oot»  it  was  siven  to  the  people^ 
and  consecrated  to  Mars. 

525*  She  wiU  entwl  twer,  ^]  If  the 
priest  impose  this  penance  on  her,  per. 
suading  her  it  is  the  command  of  the 
goddess  lo^  {the  same  as  Isis,)  she  wtU 
go  naked  on  her  bare  knees  ul  over  the 
Campos  Martins,  till  the  blgod  comesb 
and  trembling  with  cold* 

^WhUe  /«.]  lo  was  the  daughter  of 
t|ie  livtr  laachn%  and  c^vifed  by  J^gU 
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Loudly  he  sounds  forth— and  conoiaiidi  the   comiog  of 

&ptember,  and  of  the 
South-wind,  to  be  dreaded,  unlew  she  pnrify  herself  with  aa 

hundred  eggs, 
And  give  to  him  old  murrey-eolour'd  garments: 
That  whatever  of  sudden  and  great  danger  impendsy 
May  go  into  the  clothes,  and  may  expiate  the  whole  year  at 

once.  590 

Stke  will  descend  (the  ice  bdng  broken)  into  the  wint'ry  river^ 
Three  times  be  dipp'd  in  the  earlv  Tiber,  and  in  the  very 
Whirlpools,  wash  W  fearful  heacS :  then,  the  whole 
Field  of  the  proud  king,  naked  and  trembling,  with  bloody 
Knees  she  will  crawl  aver. — If  the  white  lo  should  command, 
She  will  go  to  the  end  of  Egypt,  and  will  bring  waters  fetch'd 
From  warm  Meroe,  that  she  may  sprinkle  them  in  the  temple 
Of  Isis,  which  rises  next  to  the  old  sheepfold* 
For  she  thinks  herself  admonish'd  by  the  voice  of  the  mistress 

herself. 
Lo  I  the  soul  and  mind,  with  which  the  gods  can  speak  by 

niffht!  5S0 

Tlierefore  he  gains  the  chief  and  highest  honour. 
Who  (surrounded  with  a  Knen-beanng  flock,  and  a  bald  tribe 
Of  lamenting  people)  runs  the  derider  of  Anubis. 

Cer  into  «  white  oow ;  the  afterwards  ic-  580.  !«/  tfte  tank  4^.]  This  apo« 
covered  her  tbape»  nuurried  Osiris,  and  strophe  of  the  poet  carries  a  strong 
became  the  |p>daess  of  £gypt»  aoder  the  ironical  reflection  on  these  conning  and 
name  of  Isis*  Slie  liad  priests,  and  a  imposing  priests.  As  if  he  had  said- 
temple  at  Rome,  whero  she  was  wor-  "*  Behold  what  these  fellows  are,  with' 
shipped  after  the  £(Qrptian  manner.  "  whom  the  gods  are  supposed  to  har# 
See  I.4S8.  "  nighilj  interconrser  Lactantias  si^ 
5fd.  Tk€tmi»  ie.}  The  vtmoU  hor«  Ansma»qiia  vivimos;  meDS,qna  cogiia* 


ders. 

5S7.  Frwm  warn  Mtru.}  The  NUe  dSl.   TheHfon,  fc.]  Beeaase  Umsa 

flows    roond    mai^  large  Isiands,  the  deladed  women  an  penoaded  that  thia 

largest  nf  which  was  called  Meroe,  and  priest  has  a  real  intcrcoome  with  heaveub 


has  hero  the  epithet  warm,  from  its  being  and  thai  all  he  enjoins  them  coaet  from 

nearest  the  torrid  rone.  thence ;  therefoie,  &c. 

— ^NiaUe  iftm,  4«.]  By  way  of  las-  5SS.  A  Imm-beunng  fioe^l  A  compa. 

trations.  ny  of  inferior  priests,  naTing  on  finen 


52a.  ^ttC  f0  Me  «U  AeeifM.}  The 

temple  of  Isis  stood  near  that  part  of  — A  btUd  trSbtt  je.]    They   shave4 

the  Campus  ICartius,  where  the  Taraoins,  their  heads,  and  went  bowling  op  and 

(n  their  days,  had  numbers  of  sheep,  down  the  streets,  in  imiution  of  the 

and  wbkh,  from  thence,  was  called  the  Egyptians,  who  did  the  same  at  oertaia 


periods  In  search  of  Osiris. 
519.  Of  ike  wnUrm  ibmef^]t.e.  Of       53S^  Km«.]  Up  and  down  in  a  fraatio 


the  gpddess  herseU    Such  a  power  had 

^hese  priests  over  the  minds  of  these  ^Tke  derider  of  Ambk}  At  thesg 

weak  women,  that  they    could   make  fooleries  the  high  priest  carried  an  Imago 

them  beliBTe  and  do  what  they  ffeaaed.  ef  Anttbi%  the  ton  of  OwMb  whMi  tbef 
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Ille  petit  Teniam,  ctnoties  non  abstinet  uxor 
Concybitu,  sacris  observandisque  diebus; 
Magnaque  debetur  violato  pcena  cadurco : 
£t  movisse  caput  visa  est  argentea  serpens. 
Illius  lachrymse,  meditataque  murmura  praestant, 
Ut  veniam  culpse  non  abuuat,  arisere  magno 
Scilicet,  et  tenui  popano  corruptus  Osiris. 
Cum  dedit  ille  locum ;  cophiuo,  foenoque  relicto, 
Arcanam  Judsea  tremens  roendicat  in  aurem, 
Interpres  legum  Solymarum,  et  magna  sacerdos 
Arborisy  ac  summi  fida  intemuncia  coeli ; 
Implet  et  ilia  manum,  sed  parcius :  asre  minuto, 
Qualiacunque  voles  Judaei  somnia  vendunt. 
Spondet  amatorem  tenerum,  vel  divitis  orbi 
Testamentum  ingens,  calidss  pulmonc  columbas 
Tractato,  Armenius,  vel  Commagenus  aruspex : 
Pectora  puUorum  rimatur,  et  exta  catelli, 
Interdum  et  pueri :  faciet  quod  deferat  ipse* 


SAT.  VI. 

5S5 
540 
5i5 
550 


^or&Upped  under  the  fonn  of  a  dog, 
the  priebt  all  the  while  laughing  (in  his 
sleeve,  as  we  say)  at  such  a  deity,  and 
jeering  at  the  fr>lly  of  the  people,  who 
could  join  in  such  a  senseless  busi- 
ness. 

The  worship  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Anu- 
|)is,  came  from  Egypt. 

534.  He  teds  pardon^  ^-c.]  Here  the 
poet  represents  the  priest  as  imploring 
pardon  for  a  wife  who  had  used  the 
marriage -bed  on  some  forbidden  days. 
By  which  he  still  is  lashing  the  priests 
for  their  imposition,  and  tlie  people  for 
their  credulity. 

536.  Tor  a  violated  coverlet.']  t.  e.  For 
the  bed  !which  was  supposed  to  be  de- 
filed. 

537.  The  nlver  serpent,  f-e.']  In  the 
temple  of  Isis  and  Osiris  there  wa9  an 
image  with  three  heads,  the  middlemost 
lilce  a  lion,  the  right  side  like  a  dog,  the 
left  a  wolf;  about  all  which  a  siWer  ser- 
pent, i.  <.  made  of  silver,  seemed  to  wrap 
Itself,  bringing  its  head  under  the  right 
hand  of  the  god.  The  nodding  of  the 
serpent  (which  by  some  spring  or  other 
device  it  was  probably  made  to  do) 
denoted  that  the  priest  had  his  request 
granted. 

538.  His  tears,  4^.  prevail]  This  kind- 
ness of  the  eod,  and  conpliance  with  the 
request  made  hini»  were  wholly  asctibcd 


Co  the  prevalence  of  tl^  priest's  teaii 

and  prayers. 

539  -  40.  By  a  great  goose,  4^,  cor- 
ruptedJ]  llie  priest  took  good  care  of 
himself  all  this  while,  by  receiving  from 
the  hands  of  the  devotee  a  good  fat 
goosu  oud  a  cake,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
pretended  that  Osiris  was  brought  over 
to  compliance ;  but  these,  no  doubt,  the 
priest  applied  to  his  own  use.  Popanom 
signifies  a  broad,  round,  thin  cake. 
which  they  olTerad  in  old  times  to  the 
godj. 

541*  When  he  has  given  pbce*]  When 
this  knavish  priest  is  done  with.  The 
poet,  still  deriding  the  superstition  of 
the  womei),  now  introduces  a  Jewish 
woman  as  a  fortuneteller. 

— Her  baAet  and  hoy.]  This  Jewess  is 
supposed  to  come  out  of  the  wood,  near 
the  gate  of  Capena,  into  the  city,  to  tell 
fortunes,  therefore  won't  appear  as  a 
common  Jew-beggar ;  and  she  wluspers 
secretly  in  the  lady's  ear,  not  choosing  to 
be  overheard  and  detected,  tlie  emperor 
having  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome. 
See  sat.  iii.  1. 14,  note. 

54y.  Trembling,]  For  fear  of  a  refusal, 
or  perhaps  shivering  with  cold,  or  trcni- 
bling  with  old  nee,  or  for  fear  of  being 
overheard  and  diarged  with  contempt 
of  the  gods  of  Rome,  or  of  the  e|Dperor^9 
Older. 
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He  seeks  pardon,  as  often. as  the  wife  does  not  abstain 

From  her  husband,  on  sacred  aiird  observable  days, 

And  a  great  puQishment  is  due  for  a  violated  coverlet: 

And  the  silver  serpent  seems  to  hava  moved  its  head. 

His  tears  and  meditated  murmurs  prevail. 

That  Osiris  will  not  refuse  pardon,  by  a  great  goosey 

That  is  to  say,  and  a  thin  cake,  corrupted.. 

When  he  has  given  place^  her  basket  and  hay  being  left, 

A  trembling  Jewess  begs  into  the  secret  ear, 

Interpretess  of  the  laws  of  Solyma,  high  priestess 

Of  a  tree,  and  a  faithful  messenger  of  high  heaven* 

And  she  fills  her  hand,  but  very  sparingly :  for  a  small  piece 

of  money,  MS  ■ 

The  Jews  sell  whatever  dreams  you  may  choose. 
But  an  Armenian  or  Commagenian  soothsayer  promises 
A  tender  love,  or  a  large  will  of  a  childless  rich  man, 
Having  handled  the  lungs  of  a  warm  dove :  549 

He  searches  the  breasts  of  chickens,  and  the  bowels  of  a  whelp. 
And  sometimes  of  a  child :  he  will  do  what  he  himself  would 

betray. 


64t.  Bf^.4«.]  Asks  sometliing  to  tell 
the  lady's  fanune.  wbispering  into  her 
ear  with  a  low  voice. 

MS.  Lows  ef  Solyma]  The  Jewish 
Uw.  The  Latins  called  JerttsaleiD>  So- 
lymsarooiyiu  name  baviug  been  Soly- 
ma at  first. 

643--4.  High  pneiUs$rfatree.]ThU 
is  spoken  in  contempt  of  the  Jews»  who 
lifcd  in  woods*  forests,  &c.  and  there* 
fore  .the^  poet  probably  hints,  in  a  ludi* 
croos  iB«niier»  at  the  priestesses  of  the 
temple  in  the  wood  of  Dodona,  who 
prjrttnded  to  ask  and  receive  naswen 
from  oak-trees. 

544.  A  mmenger.]  Internostios  is 
properly  a  messenger  between  parliet— 
a  go-between. 

MA.  SheJUh  her  Aaiul,  4f«.]  The  lady 
to  whom  she  applies  ^presents  her  wiili 
a  soialL  piece  of  money ;  she  need  not 
give  much.    See  the  next  note. 

d46r  Whatever  dreamt  you  may  choote.] 
They  pretended  to  dreams,  in  whiqh  they 
received  intelligence  ooooeming  people's 
fortunes ;  these  they  sold  to  the  credu- 
lous at  a  very  cheap  rato,  al^vnys  accom- 
modating ih«tr  pretended  dreums  to  the 
fancy  or  wishes  of  the  parties.  See 
£cek.  xiii.  17— Sd.    ' 

M7.  An  Armenian*]  (laying  CSfW^d 


the  soperstition  of  the  women,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Jewish  fortunetellers,  he 

.  now  attacks  them  on  the  score  of  con-  * 
suiting  soothsayers,  wlio  travelled  about 
to  impose  on  the  credulous* 

.  Armenia  and  Syria  (of  which  Com* 
nwgena  is  a  part)  were  famous  for  these. 
'548.  A  large  wttt,  ^c.]  Tells  the  lady 
who  oonsolts  him,  that- she  vrill  be  suc- 
cessful in  love,  or  that  some  old  rich  - 

.  fellow,  who  dies  withbot  heirs,  will  leave 
her  a  large  legacy. 

549—60.  LuHgt  of  a  warm  dAoe — 
breatu  of  chkikent — baweU  of  a  tohelp-^] 

.The  arospices,  or  soothsayers,  always 
pretended  to  know  future  events  from 

•  the  inspeetion  of  .the  Snsides  of  aninah, 
which '  they  handled  and  examined  for 
the  purpose. 

551.  &melnnes  of  a  child,]  Which  one 
of  these  fellows  wouhi  not  scruple  to 
mnrder  on  the  occasion* 

—  He vi/i <20 tofcol, 4^.]  He  willcom^ 
mit  a  fsct,  which,  if  any  body  else  did* 
he  would  be  the  6rst  to  inform  agiiust 
hun.  if  he  could  get  any  thing  by  it. 

Deferre,  is  to  accuse  or  inform  against ; 
hence   the  delatores,'  iafonners,  men- 

.  tioned  so.often  livour.  poet  as  an  inft- 
mous  set  0(  people.  >  See  satri.  ^3.  iii, 

«ll6«.iv..48*et«i. 
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Chaldons  ted  major  erit  fidoda:  quioquid 
Dizerit  astrolcigos,  credent  a  feote  reUtmn 
Hammonis;  quoniam  Delphis  oracola  cenanty 
£t  genus  hamanuin  damnat  cali^  futuri*  663 

Praecipuus  tamen  est  homni,  qui  scepius  exul* 
Cujos  amicitia,  oondacendaqae  tabellA 
Magnus  civis  obit,  et  fonDidatus  OthonL 
Inde  fides  arti,  sonuit  si  dextera  ferro 
Laevaque^  si  lonso  castrorum  in  carcere  mansit.  6S0 

'Nemo  mathemalicns  genium  indemnatus  habebit; 
Sed  Gui  pene  petit:  cni  vix  in  Cyclada  mitti 
Contiffit,  et  parva  tandem  caruisse  Seripho. 
Consulit  ictericse  lento  de  ftinere  matris. 
Ante  tamen  de  te,  Tana^il  tua ;  quando  sororem.  666 

Efferat,  ct  potruos:  an  sit  victums  adulter 
Post  ipsam :  quid  enim  nuyus  dare  numina  possunt? 
Hsee  tamen  ignorat,  quid  sidus  triste  minetnr 
Batumi ;  quo  beta  Venus  se  proferat  astro ; 
Qui  mensis  damno,  quse  dentur  teropora  lucra  570 

lUius  occursus  etiam  vitare  memento^ 

ft&f.  CMJtmtt,  4e.]  The  Chaldamt,  to  oMfai  •  ^t  of  wbicfa»  people  oted 

Mng  about  Bsbvloii*  were  looked  upon  to  give  ibrm  loooey.    Cooducendo— Ut. 

•f  graot  ■Miten  la  the  luunriedae  of  the  to  be  hired. 

itsn.  or,  whet  hu  been  oiinlly  odied  AM.  A  gwdeUbmdui,4e.]  By  the 

jndadal  Mtrolo|y.    Sone  ortbeie,like  ■iltokiger«  Mentioned  in  these  linesri* 

other  Itinerant  impostors,  travelled  abont*  meent  Seleocns,  n   fiuMMis   estroki^* 

•Od  OMM  to  Rooiet  when  thej  gained  who  had  been  several  tioies  banished 

mat  credit  with  siUy  women,  such  as  fmni  Rome,  snd  by  whose  instigation 

tne  poet  has  been  describing,  as  open  and  prediction,  Otho  (with  whom  he- 

to  enfj  imnostnro  of  every  kind.  was  intimate)  failing  to  be  adopted  by 

Aft4.  Of  tfnmite.]  From  the  oracle  of  Oaiba,  eanaed  Oalbn  to  be  murdered- 

Jupiter  Hammon,  of  which  then  wen  M9.  Wm  Iran,  4«.]  If  be  has  been 

several  In  Lybia^  and  wera  in  very  high  manacled  with  iimera  on  both  hands* 

i e.  baadcoffBd.  ~  Sonoll  aNwdea  tothe 


-Beraiiis  i^  Mfkh  onfla  e§me,}    cliokfaig  of  tin  fetters. 
It  b  said,  that  the  oracle  of  ApoIkH        MO.    Img  cim^esicRl,  ^J  Then 


at   Usiphosb  ceased   nt   the   birth  of  predictef%  who  Ibratold  tUnga  In  thue 

Christ.  of  war,  were  carried  as  prisooecs  with 

655.  A  dmismm,  4«0  Men  wnra  now  the  army,  and  eenSned  fai  the  caasp^  in 

condemned^  or  censtaifd  oMr«  to.atter  cspeetatlon  of  the  event;  in  whlc^  con- 


etpeciatl 
ignoranoB  of  thin^i  to  oome,  sbme  the    dation  they  had  a  scrfdier  ttf  guard  them, 
ceasing  of  the  IMpUe  oracle  ;  and  this    and,  for  more  safely,  wera  tied  together 


IBM*  M  pccb  rapntatioa  to  the  oiade  of  with  a  chain  of  some  length  (which,  by 

Jupiter  Hammon.  the  way,  may  be  inlinMted  by  the  Kxigo 

ASa.  Been  ^Icnoi^  4**]   T^   <>mi«  carcere)  for  oonvenleney*  the  one  end 

wicked  the  nstrofager,  the  greninr  cicdit  whereof  was  ftstened  to  the  soldiei^s  lea 

lie  gmned  with  these  women.  ann,  the  other  to  the  prisoner's  right. 

Sir.  IRfCd  aMM.]  TUew  astrologeit  Career  signifies  any  pbice  of  conime. 

■sed  to  write  down  oa  parehawntp  or  In  mcnt. 

tablets,  the  answen  which  they   pra*  561.  CTneominmied.  4«.]  In  short,  no 

tended  to oosM  fimn  thestais}  In  cider  emgi^t  fe  snpposdk^  have  a  true 
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But  her  confidence  in  Chaldeans  will  be  greater :  whatever 
An  astrologer  shall  say,  they  think  brought  from  the  fount 
Of  Hammon ;  because  the  Delphic  oracles  cease. 
And  a  darkness  of  futurity  condemns  the  human  race.        B5S 
Yet  the  most  eminent  of  these  is  he  who  has  been  oftenest  an 

exile, 
By  whose  friendship,  and  by  whose  hired  tablet, 
A  great  citizen  died^  and  one  fear'd  by  Otho : 
Thence  confidence  [is  given]  to  his  art,  if  with  iron  his  right 

hand  has  clatter'd, 
And  his  left :  if  he  has  remained  in  the  long  confinement  of 

camps.  560 

No  astrologer  uncondemn'd  will  have  a  genius ; 
But  he  who  has  almost  perished :  to  whom  to  be  sent  to  the 

Cyclades 
It  has  scarcely  happened,  and .  at  length  to  have  been  freed 

from  little  Seriphus. 
Your  Tanaquil  consults  him  about  the  lingering  death  of  her 

janndic  d 
Mother;  but,  before  this,  concerning  you:  when  her  sister 

she  may  565 

Bury,  and  her  uncles ;  whether  the  adulterer  will  live 
After  her :  for  what^greater  thing  can  the  gods  bestow  ? — 
These  things,  however,  she  is  ignorant  of-— what  the  baleful  star 
Of  Saturn  may  threaten,  \wth  what  star  propitious  Venus  may 

shew  herself, 
What  month  for  loss,  what  times  are  given  for  gain.         570 
Remember  also  to  avoid  the  meeting  of  her 

f  enitts  for  liis  art,  \v1io   has  not  been  fers  to  that  of  her  hnsband  and  relations^ 

within  an  ace  of  hanging.  bat  even  tn  her  Own,  as  if  no  greater 

563.  Searcefy  happmed,  ^.]  With  the  blessing  could  be  vouchsafed  her,  than 
greatest  diificahy  obtained  the  favoar  of  that  he  should  ouilive  her. 
banishment  to  the  Cydades,  which  were  568.  She  it  igrununt  (fi  4^-]  She  is 
islands  In  the  Archipelago:  they  were  so  earnest  about  the  fate  of  others,  that 
accounted  fifi j-tbree  in  all ;  to  some  of  'she  is  content  to  be  ignorant  about  her 
these  criminals  were  banished.  own. 

564.  Vour  Tanaquil.]  i.  e.  Your  wife,  569.  SoCiim.]  Was  reckoned  an  un« 
whom  he  calls  so  after  the  name  of  the  lucky  planet }  and  if  he  arose  when  a 
Wife  of  Tarqutnias  Prisrus,  a  woman  person  was  born,  whs  supposed  to  por- 
dklNed  in  divination,  who  foretold  her  tend  iitisfortunes.  Persius  calls  $aturn, 
basband  should  be  king.  graveni.     Hon.  impium. 

•^Coutulu  him,  4^. J  He  lashes  the  — Propitioia  Venus.']  Reckoned  fortu- 

wkkeduess  of  the  women  of  his  time,  note  if  she  arose  hi  conjunction  with 

who  not  only  consulted  astrologers  about  certain  others. 

the  death  oi  tlw^ir  husbands,  but  of  their  570.  What  month,  ^.]  The  Romans 

parents  and  nearest  relations.  were  very  superstitious  al>out  lucky  and 

566.  Whether  the  uduUerer,  4<^.]  Her  unlucky  times, 

paramour,  whose  life  she  not  only  pre*  57U  Remember  abo,  4^.]  The   pdei 

VOL.  I.  t  r 
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In  cujns  manibasy  ecu  pinguia  succina,  tritas 
Cemis  epbemeridas ;  quae  nullum  consulit,  et  jam 
Consulitur ;  quae  castra  viro  patriamque  petente^ 
Non  ibit  pariter,  numeris  revocata  Thra^Ui. 
Ad  prinrnm  lapidem  vectari  cum  placet,  hora 
Sumitur  ex  libro ;  si  prurit  frictus  ocelli 
Angulus,  inspecta  genesi  collyria  posdt. 
JEgra  licet  jaceat,  capiendo  nulla  videtur 
Aptior  hora  cibo,  nisi  quam  dederit  Petosiris. 
Si  mediocris  erit,  spatium  lustrabit  utrumque 
Metarum,  et  sortes  ducet ;  frontemque  manumque- 
Praebebit  vati  crebrum  poppysma  roganti. 
Divitibus  responsa  dabit  Phryx  augur,  et  Indus 
Conductus  dabit,  astrorum  mundique  peritus^ 
Atque  aliquis  senior,  qui  publica  fulgura  condit. 
Plebeium  in  Circo  positum  est,  et  in  a^;ere  fatum : 
Quae  nuUis  longum  ostendit  cervicibus  aurum. 


575 


580 


$S$ 


cootioocs  hi»  nilleiy  oo  the  •apcntilion 
of  women  ;  aod  now  conies  to  those  who 
calculate  their  fortunes  out  of  books 
which  they  carry  about  with  them*  aod 
consult  on  all  occasions. 

S7i — S.  Like  fat  amber — worn  Jiurio*] 
Ephemeridas  signifies.  In  this  place,  a 
tort  of  almsnarks,  in  which  were  noted 
down  the  dail  v  rising  and  setting  of  the 
ieveral  constellations;  by  the  consulting 
of  which,  these  women  pretended  to 
know  their  own  fortunes,  and  to  tell 
those  of  other  people.  The  poet  repre- 
leott  these  at  thumbed  very  often  over* 
ao  as  tu  be  spoiled,  and  to  bear  the  co- 
lour and  appearance  of  amber  that  had 
been  chafed  by  rubbing. 

574.  The  camp,  and  hit  (wmtry,  j«.] 
Whether  being  at  home  he  is  going  to 
the  war,  or  being  in  the  camp  wants  to 
return  home,  she  refuses  to  go  with  him, 
if  her  fttTourite  astrologer  says  the  con- 
trary. 

575.  The  nwnben  of  ThraufUni] 
Numeros  may  here  either  mean  num- 
bers, or  figures,  in  which  some  mystery 
was  set  down  or  delivered ;  or  some  mysti- 
cal verses,  which  it  was  very  usual  for  that 
tort  of  people  to  make  use  of.  Thrasyl- 
lus  was  a  rlatonist,  a  great  mathemati- 
cian, once  in  high  favour  with  liberius  ; 
afterwards,  by  his  command,  thrown  into 
the  lea  at  Rhodes. 

576.  To  thej^rst  itone.]  i.  e.  The  first 


mne-ttene  from  Rome ;  for  there  were 
mile-stones  on  the  roads,  as  now  on  ours. 
q.  d.  She  can't  stir  a  single  nUe  without 
consoftlog  her  booL 

577.  Of  her  eve,  ^c.]  The  po«t  puU 
these  ridiculous  instances,  to  shew,  in 
the  Btrongeit  light,  the  abanrdity  of  these 
people,  who  would  not  do  the  moat  cr« 
rant  trifles  witlioot  oonsulthig  the  epbe- 
meris,  to  find  what  star  presided  at  their 
nativity,  that  fiora  thence  they  might 
gather  a  good  ur  ill  omen. 

58(>.  feumritj]  A  famous  Egyptian 
astrologer,  from  whose  writings  and  cal- 
culations a  great  part  of  her  ephemeisa* 
probably,  was  collected. 

581.  She  will  turvey,  fc.]  The  wonaa 
In  mean  eircurast^ces  runs  to  the  CU* 
cos,  and  looks  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  till  she  can  find  some  of  those  iti- 
nerant astrologcrs»  wlio  made  that  plaoe 
their  haunt. 

58«.  Draw  lota.'}  For  lier  fortune.  Thb 
was  one  instance  of  their  superstition. 

— Her  forehead  and  hand.]  Thpt  by 
the  lines  in  these  she  might  baire  lier 
fortune  told. 
683.  To  a  pnpheL}  A  fortuneteller. 
'^A  frequent  ttrekvig.']  w.  Her  hand. 
Poppysma  signifies  here,  a  stroking  with 
the  hand,  which  the  fortuneteller  made 
use  of,  drawing  his  hand  over  the  lines 
of  her  forehead  and  hand,  aa  taking 
great  pains  to   inform   himself  aright. 
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In  whose  h^ndh^  like  &t  amber,  you  see  worn 
Diaries:  who  consults  no  one,  and  now  is 
Consulted:  whoyherhusiMLndgotngtothecamp^andhiscountry^ 
Will  not  go  with  him,  called  back  by  the  numbers  of  Thra* 
syllus.  575 

When  she  (deaees  to  be  carried  to  the  first  stooe»  the  hour 
Is  taken  fhun  her  book :  if  the  rubb'd  angle  of  her  eye 
Itches,  she  aslcs  for  eye-salre^  her  nativity  being  inspected :    - 
Tho*  she  lie  sick,  no  hour  seems  more  apt 
For  taking  food,  than  that  which  Petosiris  has  allotted.    580 
If  die  be  m  a  middle  station,  she  wiU  survey  eadi  space 
Of  the  goals,  and  will  draw  lots:  and  her  forehead  and  hand 
She  will  shew  to  a  prophet,  who  asks  a  frequent  stroking. 
To  the  rich  a  Phrygian  augur  will  give  answers,  and  an  hired 
Indian,  skilled  in  me  stars  and  sphere^  will  ^ive  them ;     5SS 
And  some  elder  who  hides  the  puUic  lightning. 
Itie  plebeian  fate  is  placed  in  me  Circus,  and  in  the  mount: 
She  who  shews  no  long  gold  on  her  neck. 


Or  pMerhapi  we  maj  undcntand  that  be 
did  it  wantonly.  Poppysma  signifies, 
also,  a  popping  or  smacikins  with  the 
lipt»  and  at  the  same  time  foelinc,  and 
handlings  or  palling  the  necli  of  an  horse» 
to  make  him  gentle:  this  word  may 
Ihevefora  be  oted  here  metaphorically, 
to  express  the  manner  in  wluch  these 
ohbomaats  felt  and  handled  the  hands  of 
the  wooMn  who  oonsolted  them,  perhaps 
smaektng  them  with  their  lips. 

584.  A  PkfygioH,]  TuUy,  de  Divinat. 
lib.  L  says,  that  these  people,  and  the 
Ciliciaos  and  Arabs,  were  very  auidoons 
in  taking  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds. 

686.  Xadifli,  ^.]  The  Braehmans 
were  Indian  philosophers,  who  remain 
to  this  day.  They  hold,  with  Pylhago- 
ns,  the  transmigration  of  the  sooL  These 
the  richer  sort  applied  to,  as  skilled  in 
the  science  of  tbc  ttars,  and  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  celestial  globe,  from  whence 
they  drew  their  anguiies. 

686.  Sam§  tldtrJ]  Some  priest,  whom 
the  XaiIds  called  senior,  and  the  Greeks 
presbyter— both  which  signify  the  same 
IhJBg 

— ¥F%0  hidet  the  jmhlie  H^amngJ]  If  a 
plaee  were  strack  by  lighioing,  it  was  ez- 
piiled  by  a  priest.  They  gathered  what 
was  scorched  by  lightnins,  and,  praying 
*iih  a  low  ▼oiffe,  md  or  boried  it  la  the 
«0rth* 


These  Ughtnfngs  were  reckoned  either 
public  or  private,  as  where  the  mischief 
nappened  either  to  public  bnildings,  or 
to  private  houses,  and  the  like« 

Frivate  lightnings  were  supposed  to 
forebode  things  to  come  ibr  ten  yearn 
only  ;  public  Ifghtolngs,  for  thirty  years* 

687.  Placed  in  dit  Cimit.]  The  com- 
mon sort  apply  to  the  quacks  and  cheate 
who  ply  in  the  Circus. 

— in  Ae  mama,]  What  was  called 
Tarqnin's  mount,  which  he  cast  up  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Eome,  as  a  defence 
to  the  city  ;  this  was  also  the  resort  of 
these  fraudulent  people,  who  tooh  but 
sumII  fees  for  their  services. 

68&  £keus«iolbvgeU,4«.]Thepoef, 
at  1.  681.  speaks  ofwomen  in  middling 
circumstances,  who  go  to  the  Circus  in 
order  to  find  an  itinerant  fi»rtimeteller« 
whom  they  may  consult  at  a  small  price. 
See  the  note.  Then  he  mentions  the 
rich,  who  could  afford  to  pay  well,  and 
therefore  employed  a  more  expensiwe 
sort. 

Here  he  mentions  the  lower  order  of 
women,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
former,  he  describes  as  wearing  no  gold 
as  ornaments  about  their  necks.  Hence 
I  think  nullis  cervictbos  aorum  the  right 
reacfing,  i  e.  nullum  aurom  cenrici- 
bus.  Hypallage.  Sec  sat.  it  1.  90.  a«4 
Mte. 
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Consulit  ante  Phalas,  Delphinorumoue  columnas, 
An  saga  vendenti  nubat,  caupone  reiicto. 

Hfle  tatnen  et  partus  subeunt  diacrimeny  et  omnes 
NutriciB  tolerant,  fortuna  urgente,  labores : 
Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  uUa  pucVpera  lecto ; 
Tantum  artes  hujus,  tantum  medicamina  possont. 
Quae  steriles  facit,  atque  homines  in  ventre  necandos 
Conducit.     Oaude,  infelix,  atque  ipse  bibendum 
Porrige  quicquid  erit :  nam  si  distendere  vellet, 
Et  vexare  uterum  pueris  salientibus,  esses 
JEthiopis  foitasse  pater :  mox  decolor  baeres 
Iroplerct  tabulas,  nunquam  tibi  mane  videndus, 

Transeo  suppositos,  et  gaudia,  votaque  saspe 
Ad  spurcos  decepta  lacus,  atque  inde  petitos 
Pontifices,  Salios,  Scaurorura  nomina  falso 
Corpore  laturos.     Stat  fortuna  improba  noctu, 
Arridens  nudis  infantibus:  hos  fovet  omnes, 
Jnvolvitque  sinu ;  domibus  tunc  porrigit  altis, 
Secretumque  sibi  mimum  parat:  hos  amat,  his  se 
Jng^rit,  atque  suos  ridens  producit  alumnos. 


590 


595 


600 


605 


Reading  nudis  cervicibos,  &c.  as  if 
the  vulgar,  or  common  sorl,  wore  neck- 
l«ces  of  gold  about  iheir  necks,  seems  a 
contradiction. 

589.  PiUan  of  the  dolphhu.^  In  the 
Circus  were  lofty  pillars,  on  which  were 
placed  the  statues  of  dolphins,  erected 
fbr  ornamei.t.  Others  understand  this 
of  the  temple  of  Cn.  Dooiitius,  in  the 
Flaminian  Circus,  on  which  were  the  fi- 
pires  of  Nereids  riding  upon  dolphins. 
The  Phaln  were  wooden  towers. 

These  places  are  also  mentioned  here 
ai  the  resort  of  gypsies,  common  for- 
tunetellers, and  such  sort  of  folks,  who 
were  consulted  by  the  vulgar. 

690.  lihetJier,  ^c]  She  is  supposed 
to  deierniine,  by  the  answers  from  these 
wretches,  which  of  her  sweethearts  she 
shall  trfke,  and  which  leave. 

591.  jf^ese  wtdergo,  ^.]  The  poet 
now  lashes  the  vice  of  procuring  abor- 
tion, so  frequent  among  tlte  ladies  of 
Borne,  and  introduces  it  with  saying, 
that,  indeed,  the  poorer  sort  not  only 
bring  children,  but  nurse  them  too;  but 
then  this  is  owing  to  their  low  circum- 
stances, which  will  not  nfford  them  the 
means  of  abortion,  or  of  putting  out  their 
phildren  to  uursc. 


695.  Httrdly  my  bfin^-in  wouum,  ^c.] 
t.  e.  You'll  scarce  hear  of  a  lying-in  wo- 
man  among  the  ladies  of  quality,  such  is 
the  power  of  att,  sucb  the  force  of  medi- 
cines, prepared  by  those  who  make  it 
their  business  to  cause  bairetincss  and 
abortion ! 

696.  Rejoice,  tkeu  toretch^}  He  calla 
the  husband  infelix.  an  unhappy  wretch* 
i.  e.  in  having  such  a  wife  as  is  capable 
of  having  children  by  others ;  but  yet  he 
bids  him  rejoice  in  administering  medi* 
cines  to  make  her  miscarry,  for  that  if 
she  went  her  full  tiiue,'  she  would  pro* 
duce  a  spurious  child. 

599.  FtitkerofabUickmeorJ]  Forced  to 
be  reputed  the  father  of  a  child,  be- 
gotten on  your  wife  by  bome  black 
siave. 

600.  Fill  your  wiUffc.']  A  discoloured 
child,  the  real  oiFspriug  of  a  Moor,  will 
be  your  heir,  and  as  such  inherit  your 
estate  after  your  death  (tabulas  here 
means  the  pages  of  the  last  will  and 
testament).  See  sat.  L  1.  63  and  68. 

—Newer,  ^.j  To  meet  him  in -a  mom* 
ing  would  be  construed  into  an  ill  omen. 
The  Romans  thought  it  ominous  to  see  a 
blackmoor  in  a  raomingi  if  he  was  tbf 
first  man  they  met. 
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Consults  before  the  Phake,  and  the  pillars  of  the  dolphins, 
Whether  she  shall  marry  the  blaoketrseller,  the  victualler 
being  left.  590 

Yet  these  undergo  the  peril  of  child-birth,  and  bear  all 
The  fatiffiies  of  a  nurse^  their  fortune  urging  them: 
But  hardly  any  lying-in  woman  lies  in  a  gilded  bed; 
So  much  do  the  arts,  so  much  the  medicines  of  such  a  one 

prevail, 
Who  causes  barrenness,  and  conduces  to  kill  men  in  the  595 
Womb.    Rejoice,  thou  wretch,  and  do  thou  thyself  reach  forth 
To  be  drunk  whatever  it  may  be :  for  if  she  is  willing  to  dis- 
tend. 
And  disturb  her  womb  with  leaping  children,  you  may  be, 
Perhaps,  the  father  of  a  blackmoor :  soon  a  discolour'd  heir 
May  fill  your  will,  never  to  be  seen  by  you  in  a  morning.  600 

I  pass  by  supposititious  children,  and  the  joys,  and  vows,  often 
Deceived  at  the  dirty  lakes,  and  the  Salian  priests  fetch'd 
From  thence,  who  are  to  bear  the  names  of  the  Scauri 
In  a  false  body.     Waggish  Fortune  stands  by  night 
Smiling  on  the  naked  infants :  all  these  she  cherishes,       605 
And  wraps  in  her  bosom,  then  conveys  them  to  high  houses. 
And  prepares  a  secret  farce  tor  herself:  these  she  loves. 
With  these  she  charges  herself,  and,  laughing,  produces  her 
i)wn  foster-children. 


«01.  Tktjogi,  and  vows,  4«.]  Here  be 
invcigbt  againit  the  woinen  who  deceive 
their  husbands  by  iDtrodacing  sopposi* 
titioos  childrea  for  their  own. 

6()9.  At  the  dtrly  tofcet.]  Some  osoal 
place  where  children  were  eiposed. 

The  poor  husband  boks  on  them  as 
his  joy*  and  as  the  fruif  of  his  vows  and 
wishc«»  which  aie  thus  deceived  by  ba- 
stards, who  are  eiposed  at  some  place  in 
Rome,  (famous  probably  for  such 
things,)  and  taken  from  thence  to  the 
houses  of  the  great,  who  bring  tliem  up. 
thinking  them  tlieir  own,  till  at  length 
they  pass  for  the  offspring  of  noble  fa- 
milies, and  fill  the  chief  offices  in  the 
dty. 

'^•'SaUan  priattJ]  These  were  priests  of 
Mars,  and  so  made  from  among  the  no* 
bility. 

€03.  ThenametqftheSemri,4i:.]  Being 
supposed  to  be  nobly  bom,  they  falsely 
bear  the  names  of  the  nobility  who  bring 
them  up  as  their  own. 

^4.  WaggUh  Fortune.]  Fgrtpne  may 


here  properly  be  styled  waggish,  as  di* 
verting  herself  with  these  frauds. 

605.  SatUing  on  iht  naked  infinu,  {«.] 
Exposed  as  they  were  by  nighty  she 
stands  their  friend,  and,  deKghting  to 
carry  on  the  deceit,  makes  them,  as  it 
were,  her  favourites — makes  their  con- 
cerns her  own,  and  laughs  in  secret  at 
the  faroe  thev  are  to  exhibit,  when  con- 
veyed to  the  lofty  palaces  of  the  greats 
and  educated  there,  till  she  produces  them 
into  the  highest  honours  of  the  city.. 
This  reminds  one  of  Hor.  Ijb.,iii,  ode 
wix.  I.  49--53. 

Fortwna,  ttno  lata  negetio, 

Ludum  uuoleHtem  hidere  pertinax — ^•- 

60&  She  charget  hertelf.]  His  se  inge- 
rit — k  f,  she  charges  herself  with  the 
care  of  them.  So  the  French  say,  s*in* 
g6rer  dans  des  affaires  des  autres. 

— Her  own  fotter-children.']  Alumnus 
signifies  a  nurie-child,  or  foster«child, 
and  may  be  well  applied  to  these  chil* 
dren,  nursed,  as  it  were,  in  the  bosom 
and  lap  of  Fortune,  who  has  not  onl^ 
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Hie  magicoe  affert  cantus,  hie  Tbesnla  vendit 
Philtra,  qtribus  valeant  tnentem  vexare  mariti,  610 

Et  solea  pulsare  nates.     Quod  desipis,  inde  est ; 
Inde  animi  caligo,  et  magna  oblivio  rerum, 
Quas  niodo  gessistL    Tamen  hoc  tolerabile,  si  non 
Et  furere  inapias,  ut  aynnculas  ille  Neronisy 
Cui  totam  tremuli  frontem  Caesonia  palli  615 

Infudit.     Quse  non  faciet,  quod  Principis  uxor? 
Ardebant  cuncta,  et  fracta  eompage  ruebant, 
Non  aliter  quam  si  fecisset  Juno  maritum 
Insanum.    Minus  ergo  nocens  erit  Agrippinie 
Boletus :  siquidem  unius  praecordia  pressit  620 

Hie  senis,  tremulumque  caput  descendere  jussit 
In  coelum,  et  longa  roanantia  labra  saliva. 
Hsec  poacit  ferrum,  atque  ignes,  haec  potio  torquet, 
Haec  lacerat  mistos  equitum  cum  sanguine  patres. 
Tanti  partus  equse,  tanti  una  venefica  constat  625 

Oderunt  natos  de  pellice :  nemo  repognat. 
Nemo  vetat:  jamjam  privignum  occioere  ias  est. 
Vos  ego,  pupilli,  moneo,  quibus  ampHbr  est  resp 


preserved  them  from  perishing,  but  has 
eonCrived  to  make  them  pats  for  the 
children  of  nobles,  and  to  be  educated 
accordingly. 

d09.  One  hrinp,  ^c.]  Now  the  poet 
ioTejghs  against  ioTe>potion8,  and  ma- 
gical arts,  which  were  used  by  the  wo* 
men  towards  their  hasbands. 

609—10.  ThmalimjfkUtrt$.J  Fhiltra 
denotes  lore-potions,  or  medicines  causing 
fove.  For  tnese  Tbessalv  was  famous, 
and  the  Roman  women  either  procured, 
or  learnt  them  from  Uience.  See  1. 15SSi 
and  note  the  ilrst. 

610.  Vex  the  mmd,  ^c.]  So  deprive 
bim  of  his  reason  and  trnderstaading  as 
to  use  him  as  they  please,  even  in  the 
mostdiSffTaoefol  manner. 

611.  Ftom  fteace.]  <.  e.  From  these 
philtres. 

615.  I^  if  tskrafrfe.]  That  you  suffer 
is  your  understanding  and  recollection 
is  tolerable,  in  comparison  of  what  is 
nivch  more  fiital,  that  is  to  say,  being 
driven  into  raving  madn^s. 

614.  C/ffcfe  efNero,  fc.]  Cmmt  Call- 
gttla,  wliom  CesoiUa,  bis  wtfef  drenched 
with  a  love-potion  made  of  the  liippona* 
nes,  (a  little  skin,  or  bit  of  flesh,  taken 
from  the  forehead  of  a  colt  newlv 
fbidedt)  wUch  drove  hihi  into  soofa  mad- 


ness, that  be  would  ofken  shew  her 
naked  to  his  friends.  This  potion  of 
Ccsontii's  was  infinite^  worse  than 
Agripplna's  mushroom,  for  that  only  de- 
stroyed a  drivelling  old  emperor :  but 
Caligula,  after  lus  draught,  bceame  a 
merciless,  rraeU  and  bloody  tjrrant,  and 
committed  lofimla  slangbier  wiibottt  dit« 
tinction. 

615.  A  iftmhlhg  eott.]  Tremuli^ 
Ivembling  with  cold  on  being  dropped 
from  the  dam. 

616.  WhatwmmwiUmH0,4e.^  i.e. 
Otlier  women,  sttfred  up  by  the  etampla 
of  so  great  a  penonage,  wM  not  ba 
afraid  to  do  the  saow. 

617.  AU  ikmgi  wert  daraanf.]  Al- 
lading  to  the  devastatioas  of  Catigola's 
mad  cruelty,  which  ra^ed  and  dettrojed 
Kke  fife. 

--Fell  u  pkeei,  ^.]  A  neCaplMr 
tiA^rn  from  an  house  mlKngdown  by  tba 
l>eams  airing  way;  so  every  bond  of 
dvH  and  bttBHUi  society  was  dastrayed 
by  the  tyrant,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
universal  ruin. 

618.  IfJmno,  4^,'J  The  sovereign  of 
Home,  tieing  thus  driven  into  aMdoasa 
by  his  wife,  was  as  destractiva  to  Ronw^ 
as  if  Juno  had  made  Jupiter  mad 
eooiigh  to  bave  done  it  hinseIC    Ftt^ 
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One  brings  magtcal  ineantBtions,  anotiber  seik  Hiessalmn 
Philtres,  by  which  they  can  vex  the  mind  of  the  hud»nd,  610 
And  clap  his  posteriors  with  a  slipper :  that  you  are  feolish, 

is  from  thence; 
Thence  darkness  of  mind,  and  sreat  forgetfulness  of  diinffs, 
MHiich  you  did  but  just  now.    Yet  this  is  tolerable,  if  you  &n% 
Begin  to  rave  too,  as  that  uncle  of  HerOf 
For  whom  Caesonia  infused  the  whole  forehead  of  a  trem- 
bling colt  615 
What  woman  will  not  do  what  the  wife  of  a  prince  did  ? 
All  things  were  burning,  and  fell  to  pieces,  the  bond 
Being  broken,  not  otherwise  than  if  Juno  had  made  her  husband 
Mad.    Less  hurtliil  therefere  was  the  mushroom  of  Agrippina: 
For  that  oppressed  the  bowels  of  one  old  man,  620 
And  commanded  his  trembling  head  to  descend  into 
Heaven,  and  his  lips  flowing  with  long  slaver. 
This  potion  calls  for  the  sword,  and  fire^  this  torments, 
This  tears  to  pieces  senators,  mixed  with  the  blood  of  loiights. 
Of  so  great  consequence  is  the  ofispring  of  a  mare :  of  so 
much  importance  is  one  witch.                            .    625 
They  hate  the  ofispring  of  the  husband's  mistress :  nobody 
opposes. 
Nobody  forbids  it :  now-a*days  it  is  right  to  kill  a  son*in-law. 
Ye,  O  orphans,  who  have  a  large  estate,  I  admonish ; 

bapt    the   poet  <«]lades   to  the  ootra*  6<S.  ThU  pUion,  ^.]  For  the  expU- 

geooi  fondness  of  Japiter  for  Jono,  ef*  lution  of  this,  aod  the  following  line, 

leeted  by  the  cestus,  or  girdle  of  Ve-  see  before,  note  on  1.  614. 

BUS.  6t4.  Senators  mixedt  fc.]  Mixes  aena- 

619.  ne  mmkrMm  ff  Jgripplntu]  The  tors  and  knights  in  one  andistinguished 

wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  whom,  carnage. 

that  the  might  make  her  son  Nero  em-  6S5.    The  ofipring  of  a  mare,']  The 

peror,  she  poisoned  with  mushrooms,  by  coh  from  which    the  hippomanes  was 

eontriviog  a  subtle  poison  to  be  put  talcen.    See  note  on  1,  614.  and  L  I3t. 

anMNig  tiwm.    See  sau  v.  1. 147,  8.  and  note, 

note.  —One  wttdk.]  t.  e.  One  such  woman 

690.   One  old  iMm.]    The   emperor  as  Cesonia. 

Clandias,  who  was  poisoned  in  the  •sizt^r-  6<6.  Offiipfing  efihe  ^iMftamTs  mtteren.] 

fottrth  year  of  his  age,  very  ranch  debi-  The  hasband*s  children  by  some  woman 

litated  and  infirm,  from  his  excesses  and  he  Iceeps.    Pellex  properly  denotes  the 

detwocheries.  concubine  of  a  married  roan. 

6Sl*-<.  To  detcend  bOo  heooen.]  Clan.  697.  Noio^^ayi,  jc.]  Nobody  blames 

dies  bad  been  canonised  by  Nero  afVer  a  wife  for  not  IllElng  the  husband's  bas- 

hb  death,  and  ranked  among  the  gods,  tards ;  but  things  are  now  come  to  such 

Tlie  poet  here  homonrously  describes  a  pass,  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  no  sort 

him  as  going  downwards  to  heaven,  t.  e.  of  crime  to  dispatch  a  husl»nd's  chil* 

to  the  h(»aven  prepared  for  such  a  raon-  dren  by  a  former  wife,  that  their  own 

Bter   of   folly    and    cowardice,    which  children,  by  those  husbands,  may  inhe* 

coold  be  no  other  than  the  infernal  re-  rit  their  estates.    Comp.  1. 1&2,  S. 

gions.    See  Ant.  Unie.  Hist.  vol.  xir.  *  6S8.  Ye,  O  orpfumt.]  Ye  that  hare 

p.  370.  note  e.                                   ^  lost  your  fathers.    The  poet  here  in* 
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Custodite  animas,  et  nulli  credite  mensie : 
Livida  materno  fervent  adipata  veneno. 
Mordeat  ante  aliquis,  quicquid  porrexerit  ilia 
Quae  peperit :  timidus  praegustet  pocula  pappas* 

Fingimus  base,  altum  Satira  sumente  cothurnuro. 
Scilicet,  et  finem  egressi  I^mque  priortim, 
Grande  Sophocleo  carmen  Daccnamur  hiatu, 
Montibus  ignotum  Rutulis,  coeloque  Latino* 
Nos  utinani  vani !  sed  clamat  Pontia,  Feci, 
Confiteor,  paertsque  meis  aconita  paravi,. 
Quae  deprensa  patent;  facinus  tamen  ipsa  peregi. 
Tune  duos  una,  saevissims  vipera,  caena  ? 
Tune  duos  ?  septem,  si  septem  forte  fiiissent 
Credamus  tragicis,  quicquid  de  Colcbide  saeva 
Dicitur,  et  Progne.     Nil  contra  conor:  et  illae 
Grandia  monstra  suis  audebant  temporibus ;  sed 
Non  propter  nummos.     Minor  admiratio  summis 
Debetur  mpnstris,  quoties  facit  ira  nocentem 
Hunc  sexmn :  et  rabie  jecur  incendente  feruntur 
Praecipites :  ut  saxa  jugis  abrupta,  qaibus  mons 
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▼eigbs  agninst  those  nnnatural  motliers* 
who  would  poiwn  their  own  children, 
that  thej  might  marry  some  gallant,  and 
their  children  bv  him  inherit  what  ibey 
had.  Pttpillos  denotes  a  fatherless  man- 
child,  within  age,  and  under  ward. 

629.  TtJte  care  ofjfowr  live$.]  Lest  you 
be  killiHi  by  poison. 

— Truit  no  tatfk.]  Be  cautious  what 
you  eat. 

6S0.  T%e  livid  fat  meatt,  ^.]  The 
dainties  which  are  set  before  you  to  in- 
vite your  appetite  are,  if  you  examine 
them,  black  and  blue  with  the  venom  of 
some  poison,  and  this  prepared  by  your 
own  mother. 

631.  Let  iome  one  biU  before  jfMi,  ^.] 
Have  a  taster  for  your  meat  before  yon 
eat  it  yourselft  if  it  be  any  thing  which 
your  mother  has  prepared  for  you. 

633.  The  timid  tutor.]  Pappas  was  a 
servant  that  brought  up  and  attended 
children,  and,  as  such,  very  likely  to  he 
in  the  mother's  confidence;  if  so,  he 
might  well  fear  and  tremble  if  set  to  be 
the  children's  taster. 

633—5*  Surely  we  feign  thete  thingi, 
^J]  q.  d.  What  I  have  been  saying 
must  appear  so  monstrous,  as  to  be  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  fiction ;  and,  in- 


stead of  keeping  within  the  bounds  and 
laws  of  sstirc,  I  have  taken  flights  into 
the  fabulous  rant  of  tragedy,  like  So- 
phocles, and  other  fabulous  writers  of 
the  drama.  Hiatus,  lit.  a  gaping^^n 
opening  the  rooath  wide.  Hence  bawl- 
ing. Metapb.  like  acton  of  higfaflo*ii 
tragedy. 

636.  Unknami  to  «ke  Ratatffli  mor^ii- 
totitf,  4^.]  Such  as  no  Koraan  satirist 
ever  before  attempted.  The  Rut'ili 
were  an  ancient  people  of  Italy  La* 
tium  also  a  country  of  Italy.  Or  per* 
haps  the  poet's  allusion  is  to  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  writes;  which.  Sot 
their  enormity  and  horrid  wiekedness. 
were  unknown  to  former  ages. 

637.  JPoNtiou]  The  poet,  to  clear  him- 
self from  suspicion  af  liction,  inCroducei 
the  story  oi'  Pontia,  the  daughter  of  Tit- 
Pontius,  who  had  done  what  is  here 
mentioned  of  her.  Jiulyday,  in  bis  il- 
lustrations,  mentions  an  old  insert ptioa 
upon  a  stone,  ta  the  following  purpose  ; 
eis.  '*  Here  I  Pontia,  the  daughter  of 
"  Titus  Pontiuf,  am  laid,  who,  out  of 
'*  wretched  covetwisness,  having  poisoned 
"  my  two  sonst  made  away  with  my- 
"  aelf.» 

639.  *'  WkiA  diKovered,**  ^.]  9.  sL 
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Take  care  of  your  livee,  and  trust  no  table; 
The  Itvid  &t  meats  are  warm  with  mdternal  poison.  680 

X«et  some  one  bite  before  you  whatever  she  who  bore  you 
Shall  offer  you,  let  the  timid  tutor  taste  first  the  €i]{^. 

Surely  we  feign  these  things^  satire  assuming  the  lofty  buskin ; 
Having  exceeded  the  bound  and  law  of  all  that  went  before, 
We  rant  forth  loAy  verse  in  Sophoclean  strpiins,  685 

Unknown  to  the  Rutulian  mountains,  ^nd  to  the  Latin  climate. 
I  would  we  were  false  I  btit  Pontia  cries  out — « I  have  done  it ! 
*^  I  confix  I  have  prepared  poisons  for  my  boys; — 
*•  Which  discover  a  ate  Evident :  but  the  deed  I  myself  per- 

«<  petrated'*—  *  689 

•*  Didst  thou,  O  most  savage  viper,  destroy  two  at  one  meal  ? 
**  Didst  thou  two?"— ^*<  Yes,  seven,  if  haply  sev^i  tfaer^  had 

«  been/* 
Let  us  believe  whatever  is  sftid  in  tragedies  of  cruel 
Cokhis,  and  Prognew     I  endeavour  nothing  against  it:  and 

those  women 
Dared  in  their  day  (to  commit)  great  enormities,  but 
Not  for  the  sake  of  money.     But  little  wonder  is  due        645 
To  the  greatest  enormities,  as  often  as  anger  makes  this  sex 
Mischievous,  and,  rage  inflaming  the  liver,  they  are 
Carried  headlong :  as  stones  br<3cen  off  from  hills,  from  which 

the  mountam 


The  fact  being  discovered    needi   no  the  sex  will  do  tbrongh  anper,  or  re- 

^ueation :  bat  yt-t  I  avow  it.  venge,  or  malice,  there  is  ooihing  that 

64t*  Let  uM  beUeve,  4^.]  q.  d.  After  they  are  incapable  of,  when  thoroughly 

ssch  a  iact  ak  this  we  dmj  believe  any  provoked.    See  1  134,  note, 

thing.  648.  At  tUmet,  4pc.]  Women  as  nata- 

6i3«  CoUhit.}  Medea,  the  daughter  of  rally  precipitate  into  mischief  and  crueU 
£(a,  kiug  of  Colchis,  who  fled  away  ty,  when  in  a  passion,  as  stones  fall 
With  Jason,  and,  being  pursued  by  her  down  from  the  top  of  an  eminence, 
father,  cut  her  brother  Absyrtes  in  when  that  which  supports  them  is  re- 
pieces,  and  scattered  the  limbs  in  her  moved  from  under  them. 
fatbei's  way,  to  retard  his  pursuit.  The  poet  supposes  large  stones,  or 

— Pragne.^  Daughter  of  Pandton  king  rocks,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  cliff  on 
of  Athens,  and  wife  to  Tereus  king  uf  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and,  by  an  earth- 
Thrace,  who  having  ravished  her  sister  quake,  the  mountain  sinking,  ^nd  the 
Philomela,  she,  in  revenge,  killed  her  cliff  receding  from  under  the  bases  of 
.son  Itys,  and  served  him  up  to  her  bus*  the  rocks:  of  course  these  must  not 
band  to  eat.  only   fall,  but  threaten   ruin  wherever 

— /  endeavour  neOimg  agamMt  it*"]  If  they  alight.    This  simile    is   very  apt 

yon  say  you  believe  these  things,  I  shall  and  beautiful  to  illustrate  hi<i  description 

offer  notiiing  to  ihe  contrary.  of  women,  who,  when  provoked,  so  that 

645.  LMe  wonder  i$  due,  ^.]  To  be  all  reserve  is  taken  away,  their  mischief 

MTe those  women  did  monstrous  things,  will  fall  headlong,  (like  the  rock  from 

hot  then  not  for  the  sake  of  money,  the  top  of  the  cliff,)  and  destroy  those 

whkb  is  the  case  with  our  women  ;  this  on  whom  it  alights, 
ttilt  is  almou  inci94ible:  as  for  what 

TOI..  I*  So 
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Subtrahitur,  clivoque  latus  pendente  recedit. 

Illam  ego  non  tnieriro,  qvm  oomputat,  et  sedus  ingen»  650 
Sana  facit.     Spectant  subeuntem  fata  mari  li 
Alcestini ;  et,  simtlie  si  permutatio  detiir, 
Morte  viri  cuperent  aniinam  servare  catellae. 
Occunrent  multae  tibi  Belides,  atque  Eriphylae  i 
Mane  Clytemnestram  nuUus  non  vicas  habebit.  655 

Hoc  tanttfm  refert,  quod  Tyndaris  iila  bipennem 
Insulsam  et  fatuam,  dextra  Isvaque  tenelMt : 
At  nunc  res  agitor  tenui  pulmone  rubetse; 
Sed  tamen  et  ferro,  si  prae^starit  Atrides 
Pontica  tcr  victi  cautus  medicamina  regis.  660 


651 .  While  m  her  iound  mindJ]  In  cofd 
blood  t  M  we  say. 

— Aicnu,  ^.]  The  wife  of  Admetus, 
king  of  Thessaly,  who  being  sick,  sent 
to  the  Oracle,  and  was  answered  that  be 
must  needs  die,  unless  one  of  his  friends 
would  die  for  him  :  thej  all  refused,  and 
then  she  voluntarily  submitted  to  die 
for  bim. 

The  ladies  of  Rome  saw  a  tragedy  on 
this  subject  frequently  represented  at 
the  theatres ;  but.  so  far  from  imitating 
Alceste,  tbey  would  sacrifice  their  hus- 
bands to  save  the  life  of  a  favourite 
puppy-dog. 

664.  Bdides.]  Alluding  to  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Danaus.  the  son  of  Belus, 
who  all,  except  one,  slew  their  husbands 
on  the  wedding 'night.  See  Hor.  lib. 
ill.  ode  xi.  1.  25—40. 

— Eriphifle.']  L  e.  Women  like  Eri- 
phvla,  the  wife  of  Amphtariis,  who  for 
a  bracelet  of  gold  discovered  her  hus- 
band, when  he  hid  himself  to  avoid  go- 


ing to  the'  siege  of  Troy,  where  te  was 
sure  he  should  di*« 

636.  Chftenuiestrtt  ]  The  daughter  of 
Tybdirus.  and  v.* it  of  Agamemnon* 
who  living  in  adulh  :>-  with  .Ccjsihut, 
daring  her  husband's  Mosence  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  cuUMiired  with  i he  adul- 
terer to  murder  him  ut  his  return,  and 
would  have  slain  ber  ion  Orestes  also ; 
but  Electra,  bis  sister,  privately  con* 
veyed  him  to  king  Struphius.  After  he 
was  come  to  age,  returmng  re  Argos,  be 
slew  both  his  mother  and  her  gallant. 

666.  Vi^hat  Tyndarit.]  i.  e.  That  daufih- 
ter  of  Tyndarus — Clytemnestra.  Juve- 
nal, by  the  manner  of  expression,  ilia 
Tyndaris,  means  to  insinuate,  that  this 
name  belonged  to  others  beside  her» 
ins.  to  many  of  the  Roman  ladies  of  hia 
time. 

556 — 7,  Held  a  stupid  and  footkk  aae, 
4-c.]  The  only  difference  between  her 
and  the  modern  murderers  of  their  hoa- 
bands    is,  that   Clytemnestra,  wtthoni 
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Is  withdrawn,  and  the  side  recedes  from  the  hanging  cliff. 
I  could  not  bear  her,  who  deliberates,  and  commits  a  great 
crime  650 

While  in  her  sound  mind.    They  behold  Alceste  undergoing 

thefitte 
Of  her  husband,  and,  if  a  li^e  exchange  were  allowed, 
They  would  desire  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  lap-dog  by  the 

death  of  an  husband. 
Many  Belides  will  meet  you,  and  Eriphylae: 
No  street  but  will  have  every  morning  a  Clytemnestra.     655 
This  is  the  only  difference,  that  that  Tyndaris  held  a  stupid 
And  foolish  axe,  with  her  right  hand  and  her  left : 
But  now  the  thing  is  done  with  the  small  lungs  of  a  toad ; 
But  yet  with  a  sword  too,  if  cautious  Atrides  has  beforehand 

tasted 
The  Pontic  medicines  of  the  thrice-conquer'd  king.  660 


BDj  tnbtle  contnTttDoe,  but  only  wttli  a 
foolbb,  brnigliDg  aze»  killed  her  liot- 
band.  Corop.  Ho««  lib.  i.  sat.  i.  99, 
100.  Wbereai  the  Roman  ladies,  with 
great  art  and  tobtlety,  destroy  theirs, 
by  iiuinnating  into  their  food  some  la« 
tent  poison,  curioosly  extracted  frotn 
some  venomous  animal.  See  sat.  i. 
70. 

659.  Whh  a  twmd  too»  Ac.]  Not  bat 
they  mU  go  to  worlc  as  Uytemnestra 
did.  rather  than  fail,  if  the  wary  hus- 
band, suspecting  mischief,  has  prepared 
and  taken  an  antidote  to  coonteract  the 
poison,  so  that  it  has  no  effect  opon 
faim. 

'^Aoidet.']  Agamemnon,  the  son  of 
Atreus.  Jurenal  uses  this  name,  as  de- 
foriptive  pf  the  sitaadon  of  tha  husband. 


whom  the  modem  Clyteranestra  is  de« 
terrained  to  murder,  for  the  sake  of  a 
gallant.  Thus  he  carries  on  the  severe, 
but  humourous  parallel,  between  the  an* 
cient  and  modem  scenes  of  female  trea* 
.cbery,  hist,  and  craelty. 

660.  TkB  Pottttc  medk'mct,  ^c]  Mi. 
thridates,  king  of  Pontos,  invented  a 
roedfdne,  which,  afker  him,  was  called 
Hithridaite ;  here  the  Pontic  medicine, 
an  antidote  against  poison. 

^—Thriee<9nquer^d  hmg,]  He  was  con- 
quered by  Sylla,  then  by  Lucnllus.  and 
then  by  Pompey.  After  which,  it  is 
said,  he  would  have  poisoned  himaelC 
but  he  was  so  fortified  by  an  antidote 
which  he  had  invented,  and  had  often 
taken,  that  no  poison  would  operatf 
opon  him. 
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ARGUMENT. 
7%i5  Satire  is  addressed  to  TelesinuSj  a  poet.    Juvenal  laments 
the  neglect  of  encouraging  learning.     That  Casar  only  is 
the  patron  ofthejine  arts.     As  for  the  rest  of  the  great  and 
fwUe  Romans^  they  gave  no  heed  to  the  protection  of  poetSy 

£t  speS)  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Caesare  tantum : 

Solus  enim  tristes  hac  tempestate  camcenas 

Respexit;  euro  jam  celebres,  notique  poetas 

Balneolum  Gabiis,  Romse  conducere  fiirnos 

Tentareot :  nee  fcedum  alii>  nee  turpe  putarent  5 

Prceeones  fieri ;  cum  desertis  Aganippes 

Vallibus,  esuriens  migraret  in  atria  Clio. 

Kam  si  Pieria  quadrans  tibi  nullus  in  umbra 

Ostendatur,  ames  nomen,  victumque  Machierae; 

Et  vendas  potius,  commissa  quod  auctio  vendit  10 

tine  1.  The  hope  and  reatm,  ^.]  i.  e.        6.  CritnJJ  Pr«co'wf — ^wkotc  office  at 
The  single  expectation  of  learned  men»    Rome  was  to  proclaim  public  meetings, 


that  they  shall  bare  a  reward  for  their  public  8alef»  and  the  like— a  reiy  i 

labours,  and  the  onl  v  reason,  therefore,  employment ;  bat  the  poor  starring  poeta 

for  their  employing  tbemteWes  in  liberal  disregarded    this   ctrcumatanoe— -"  any 

•tudles,  are  reposed  in  Csesar  only.   Do-  **  thing  rather  than  starve" — and  indeed, 

mitian  seems  to  be  meant ;  for  though  he  however  meanly  this  occupation  might 

was  a  monster  of  wickedness,  yet  Quin-  be  looked  upon,  it  was  veiy  profitable. 

tilian,  Manial,  and  other  learned  men.  See  sat.  iiL  1. 157,  note. 

tasted  of  his  bounty.    Quintilian  says  of  — Aganippe,']  A  spring  in  the  solitary 

him,  '*  Quo  nee  praesentins  aliqoid,  nee  part  of  Boeotia,  consecrated  to  the  nine 

"  studiis  magis  propitium  numen  eat.*  Muses. 

See  1.  to,  1.  7.  Hungry  Oto.]   One   of  the  nine 

S.  Tkemournfitl  Mufft.]  Who  may  be  Muses,  the  patroness  of  heroic  poetry : 

supposed  to  lament  the  sad  condition  of  here,  by  meton.  put  for  the  starving  poet, 

their  deserted  and  distressed  votaries.  who  is  forced,  by  his  poverty,  to  leave 

4.  Bath  tti  Gabiu  4«  ]  To  get  a  liveli-  the  regions  of  poetry,  and  would  fain 

hood  by.     Gabii  waa  a  little  dty  near  beg  at  great  ncn's  doors.    Atrium  sigoi- 

Rome.    Balneolum,  a  smalt  bagnio.  fies  the  court,  or  court-yard,  before  great 

••^Ovnia.]   Public  bakehouses,  where  men's  houses,  where  these  poor  poets  are 

people  paid  so  much  for  baking  their  supposed  to  stand,  like  other  begg»rs>  tq 
bread* 
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viROUMENT. 
historians^  kmg^ferSj  rhetoricians^  grammarianSf  Sfc.     Them 
last  were  not  only  iUpaidj  but  even  Jbrced  to  go  to  Iwm^far 
the  poor  pittance  which  they  had  earned^  by  the  fatigue  and 
labour  of  teaching  school. 

Both  the  hope,  and  reason  of  studies,  is  in  Caesar  osHtj : 

For  he  only,  at  this  time,  hath  regarded  the  mournfiil  Muses^ 

When  now  our  &inous  and  noted  poets  would  try 

To  hire  a  small  bath  at  Grabii,  or  ovens  at  Rome : 

Nor  would  others  think  it  mean,  nor  base,  5 

To  become  criers ;,  when^  the  vallies  of  Aganippe 

Bring  deserted,  hungry  Clio  would  migrate  to  court-yards^ 

For  It  not  a  fiirthing  is  shewn  to  you  in  the  Pierian  shade, 

You  may  love  the  name,  and  livelihood  of  Machaera; 

And  radber  sell  what  die  intrusted  auction  sells  10 


8.  In  ffte  VietimArndt^l  See  8«t»  iv.  1. 
55»  note,  f .  <2.  If  by  pasnng  yoar  time, 
as  it  werC)  in  the  abodes  of  me  Muses, 
DO  rewafd  or  reoompenee  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  (or  all  yoar  poetical  labours. 
Some  read  area — but  Pieria  orabra  seems 
belt  to  carry  on  the  hamoor  of  the  meto- 
nymy in  this  and  the  preceding  line. 

9k  Love  ffce  iwiMi  ^.  i  Macbssra  seemt 
'to  denote  the  name  of  some  fiimoas  crier 
of  the  time,  whose  basiness  it  was  to  no- 
tify sales  by  auction*  and,  at  the  time  of 
sale,  to  set  a  price  on  the  goods,  on  which 
the  biddeTS  were  to  increase ;  hence  such 
ssale  was  called  auctio.  See  Aivaw^ 
Ftsseo,  No.  1. 

9.  d.  If  yon  find  yourself  pennyless. 
and  so  likely  to  continue  by  the  exercise 
of' poetry,  then»  instead  of  thinking  it 
below  Tou  to  be  called  a  crier,  you  may 
cordiallv  embrace  it,  and  be  glad  to  get 
allTeiihood  by  auctions,  as  Haohsra 


doefc 

10.  Jnenttfed.]  So  Holyday.  Com* 
musus  signifies  any  thing  committed  to 
one's  cbarget  or  in  trust.  Comp.  sau  is. 
L  05—96. 

Goods  committed  to  sale  by  poUio 
auction  are  intrusted  to  the  auctioneer 
in  a  twofold  respect — ^first,  that  he  sell 
them  at  the  hest  price;  and,  secondly  t 
that  he  faithfully  account  with  the  owner 
fbr  the  produce  of  the  sales. 

Commlssa  may  also  allude  to  the  com* 
mission,  or  liceoce,  of  the  magisirote. 
by  which  public  sales  in  the  forum  werv 
appointed. 

Some  understand  oornmlisa  auotio  iw 
a  metaphorioal  sense,  alluding  to  rlie' 
contention  among  the  bidders,  who,  Ilka 
gladiators  roatdted'  in  fight,  commisai, 
(see  sat*  i«  165,  note,)  oppose  and  en» 
against  each  other  in  their  several 
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Stantibus,  oenophorum,  tripodes,  armaria,  cistas, 
Alcithoen  Pacci,  Thebas  et  Terea  Fausti. 
Hoc  satius,  quam  si  dicas  sub  judice,  Vidi, 
Quod  non  vidisti :  &ciant  equites  Asiani, 
Quanquam  et  Cappadoces  faciant,  equitesque  Bithyni, 
Altera  quos  nudo  traducit  Gallia  talo. 
Nemo  tamen  studiis  indignum  ferre  laborem 
Cogetur  posthac,  nectit  ouicunque  canoris 
Eloquium  vocale  modis,  laurumque  momordit. 
Hoc  agite,  6  Juvenes :  circumspicit,  et  stirouiat  vos, 
Materiamque  sibi  ducis  indulgentia  quserit. 
Si  qua  aliunde  putas  rerum  expectanda  tuarum 
Praesidia,  atque  ideo  crocese  membrana  tabeiiae 
Impletur;  lignomm  aliquid  posce  ocyus,  et  quse 
Componis,  dona  Veneris,  Telesine,  marito : 
Aut  claude,  et  positos  tinea  pertunde  libeilos. 
France  miser  calamos,  vi^ataque  praeUa  dele^ 
Qui  tacis  in  parva  sublimia  carmina  cella, 
Ut  dignus  venias  hederis,  et  imagine  macra* 
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11.  To  the  Uandert  6j|f.]  i.  e.  The  peo« 
pie  who  attend  the  taction  as  buyers. 

If.  The  AidAite^the  Thtba,  jc] 
Some  editionsreod  Alcjonem  Baochi,  &c. 
lliese  were  tragedies  written  bj  wretched 
poets,  which  Jurenal  supposes  to  be 
sold,  with  other  lumber,  at  an  auction. 

13.  Than  if  you  snd,  fe,]  This,  mean 
as  it  may  appear,  is  still  getting  your 
bread  honestly,  and  far  better  than 
hiring  yourself  out  as  a  false  witness, 
und  forswearing  yourself  for  a  bribe*  in 
open  court. 

.  14,  The  Atiatic  JmightM,]  This  saUriies 
those  of  the  Roman  nobility,  who  had 
favoured  some  of  their  Auatic  slaves  so 
much,  as  to  enrich  them  sufficiently  to 
be  admitted  into  the  equestrian  order* 
These  people  were,  notwitbatandingt 
false,  and  not  to  be  trusted. 

Minorii  Aiim  jvpulit  fiuUam  Jidem  eue 
adhibendam,        Cic.  pro  Flacco. 

15.  The  Cappttdociam.1  Their  country 
bordered  on  Armenia.  Ihoy  were  like 
the  Cretans,  (Tiu  i.  If.)  liars  and  dia- 
faoneat  to  a  proverb ;  yet  many  of  these 
found  meant  to  make  their  fortunes  at 
Borne. 

^Tke  hughu  tf  Bi%nia.]  Bithynia 
vat  another  eastern  province*  a  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  from  whence  many  such 
people,  as  an  above  detcribed,  came. 


and  were  in  high  £svour,  and  shared  in 
titles  and  honours* 

16.  2%eoC^C^(,^.]Ga]|o.Gnecia, 
or  Galatia,  another  countiy  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor :  from  hence  came  slaves,  wlio.  like 
others,  were  exposed  to  sale  with  naked 
leet.  Or  it  may  rather  signify,  that  these 
wretches  (however  afterwardt  highly  ho* 
noured)were  so  poor,  when  t^y  first 
came  to  Rome,  that  they  had  not  so 
much  as  a  shoe  to  their  feet 

The  poet  means,  that  getting  honest 
bread,  in  however  mean  a  way,  was  to 
be  pieferrcd  to  obtaining  the  greatest  af- 
fluence, as  these  fellows  did,  by  kna- 
very. 

16.  Brings  over.]  Tndopit  signifies  to 
bring,  or  convey,  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. It  is  used  to  denote  transplanting 
trees,  or  other  plants,  in  gardens,  &c«  - 
and  is  a  very  significant  word  here,  to 
denote  the  transplanting,  as  it  were,  of 
these  vile  people  from  the  east  to  Rome. 

18.  7%4if>mf,^.]  The  perfection  of 
heroic  poetry,  which  seems  here^  in- 
tended, is  the  uniting  grand  and  lofty 
e]q[>ression,  eloquium  vocale,  with  tune- 
ful measures,  modis  canoris. 

Vocalis  signifies  sometimes  loud — mak- 
ing a  noise— therefore,  when  applied  to 
poetry,  lofty— high-sounding. — q.  d.  No 
writer,  heroifter,  who  excels  in  unitiI^; 
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To  the  standers  by*  a  pot,  tripods,  book-cases,  chests, 

The  Alcithoe  of  Facclus,  the  Thebes  and  Tereus  of  Faustus«' 

This  is  better  than  if  you  said  before  a  judge,  <<  I  have  seen,'' 

What  you  have  not  seen  :  tho'  the  Asiatic  knights 

And  the  Cappadocians  may  do  this,  and  the  Knights  of  Bi- 

tbynia,  15 

Whom  the  other  Gaul  brings  over  barefoot. 
But  nobody  to  undergo  a  toil  unworthy  his  studies 
Hereafter  shall  be  compelled,  whoe'er  he  be  that  joins,  to  tuneful 
Measures,  melodious  eloquence,  and  hath  bitten  the  laurel. 
Mind  this,  young  men,  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor        20 
Has  its  eye  upon,  and  encourages  you,  and  seeks  matter  for 

itself. 
If  you  think  protectors  of  your  af&irs  are  to  be  expected 
From  elsewhere,  and  therefore  the  parchment  of  your  8afiix)n- 

colour'd  tablet 
Is  filled,  get  some  wood  quickly,  and  what 
You  compose,  Telesinus,  give  to  the  husband  of  Venus :     25 
Or  shut  up,  and  bore  thro  with  the  moth  your  books  laid  by. 
Wretch,  break  your  pens,  and  blot  out  your  watched-  battles^ 
Who  roakest  sublime  verses  in  a  small  cell. 
That  you  may  become  worthy  of  ivy,  and  a  lean  image. 

loftiness  of  style  with  harmony  of  verse,  thcmselvei^t.  e.  the  pages  on  which 

shall  be  driven,  throoeh  want,  into  em*  their  manuscripts  were  written, 

ploymetits  which  are  below  the  dignity  ^  If,  says  the  poet,  you  take  the  pstns 

of  his.  pursuits  as  a  poet.  Comp.  1.  §-^6>  to  write  volumes  full,  in  hopes  of  finding 

19.  BUtefi  Vie  laurel.']  Laurom  mo-  any  other  than  Csesar  to  reward  you» 
mordit.  It  was  a  notion,  that,  when  you  had  better  prevent  your  disappoint* 
young  poets  were  initiated  into  the  ser-  ment,  by  burning  them  as  fast  as  yoii 
vice  of  the  Muses,  it  was  a  great  help  to  can.  Lignorura  aliquid  posce  ocyos— 
their  genius  to  chew  apiece  of  laurel,  in  lose  no  time  in  procuring  wood  for  tho 
honour  of  Apollo.    Some  think  that  the  purpose. 

expression  is  figurative,  and  means  those        S5.  Telerinut.']  The  poet  to  whom  this 

%ho  have  tasted  of  glory  and  honour  by  Satire  is  addressed, 
their  compositions;  but  the  first  sense        — The  huAandtf  Tenid.]  Vulcan, the 

seeroi  to  agree  best  with  what  follows.  fabled  god  of  fire — ^here  put  for  the  fire 

20.  Jlftnd  thti.]    Hoc  agite — lit.  do  itself.     He  was  the  husband  of  Venus, 
this — i.  e,  diligently  apply  yourselves        q.  d.  Pot  all  your  writings  into   tho 
to  poetry.  fire. 

— Of  the  emperor.']  Duels  is  here  ap-        26.  Or  thta  %tp,  and  bore,  j^.]  Lay  by 

plied  to  the  emperor,  as  the  great  patron  your  books*  and    let    the    moths    eat 

and  chief  over  the  liberal  arts.  them* 

21.  Seeh  matter  for  itself.]  Carefully  27.  Your  watched  battlet.]  Your  writ- 
endeavours  to  find  out  its  own  gratifica-  ings  upon  battles,  the  descriptions  of 
lion  by  rewarding  merit.  which  have  cost  you  many  a  watchful, 

23.  Therefore  the  parchment  {'c*]  They  sleepless  night, 
wrote  on  parchment,  which  sometimes        V8.  A  tmall  ceiL]  A  wretched  garret, 

was  dyed  of  a  saffron-colour ;  sometimeis  us  we  say. 

it  was  white,  and  wrapped  op  in  coloured         V9.  }Vorthtf  of  ivy,  Ac.]  That,  after  all 

parchment.   The  tabelia^  were  the  books  the  pains  you  have  taken,  you  may  hav« 
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Spes  nulla  ulterior:  didicit  jam  dWes  avarus 
Tantum  admirari,  tantum  laudare  diserios^ 
Ut  pueri  Junonis  avem.     Sed  deflait  aetasi 
£t  pelagi  patiens,  et  cassidis,  atque  ligoois. 
Taedia  tunc  subeunt  animos,  tunc  seque  suamque 
Terpsichoren  odit  facunda  et  nuda  senectus. 
Accipe  nunc  artes,  ne  quid  tibi  conferat  iste, 
Quern  colis :  Musarum  et  Apollmis  lede  relictfi^ 
Ipse  facit  versus,  atque  uni  cedit  Hodiero^ 
Propter  mille  annos.     At  si  dulcedine  famee 
Succensus  recites,  Maculpnus  commodat  odes; 
Ac  longe  ferrata  domus  servire  jubetur, 
In  qua  sollicitas  imitatur  janua  portas. 
Scit  dare  libertos  extremft  in  parte  sedentes 
Ordinis,  et  magnas  comitum  oisponere  voces* 
Nemo  dabit  regum,  quanti  subsellia  consteiit, 
Et  quas  conducto  pendent  anabathra  tigiilo, 
Quasque  reportandis  posita  est  orchestra  catbedri^ 


80 
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an  image,  i.  e.  a  representation  of  vonr 
lean  and  starred  person*  with  a  little 
paltry  Uv  put  round  the  licad  of  lt$  in 
the  tempfe  of  Apollo. 

50.  fhert  it  no  farther  hopt^  Yoo  can 
«ipect  nothing  b«tter»  nothing  beyond 
this. 

S2*  A»  6oys  the  bird  ^f /uno.]  As  chil- 
dren admire,  and  are  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  a  peacock*  (see  Aimsw.  Ut. 
Aivus*)  which  is  of  no  service  to  the 
bird;  so  the  patrons* wliich  you  think 
of  getting*  however  rich  and  able  to 
afibrd  it  they  mav  be,  will  yet  give  you 
nothing  but  compliraents  on  your  per* 
fomianoes :  these  will  do  you  no  more 
service*  than  the  children's  admiration 
does  the  peacock. 

32 — 35.  Your  age  *Tpaua  moay,]  Yon 
little  think  that*  while  yon  are  employ- 
ing yourself  to  no  purpose,  as  to  your 
present  subsistence*  or  provision  for  the 
future*  by  spending  your  time  in  writ- 
ing verses*  your  life  is  gliding  away,  and 
old  age  is  stealing  upon  you ;  your 
youth*  which  is  able  to  endure  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  the  sea,  the  fatigues 
of  wars*  or  the  labours  of  hiisbandry,  is 


decaying. 
34.  71ien.1 


34.  Tlien.]  When  you  grow  old. 

—ITAntnefSf^c]  You'll  be  too  feeble* 
in  body  and  mind,  to  endure  any  la- 
bour, and  becoQM  irksome  even  t9  yout* 


self. 

35.  Holes  Mkftejf  and  tuTei^piieAofr.] 
Your  old  aoe,  however  learned,  cloibed 
in  rags,  will  curse  itself,  and  the  Muse 
that  has  been  your  undoing.  Terpsi- 
chore  was  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  who 
presided  over  dancing  and  music ;  sli« 
IS  fabled  to  have  Invented  the  harp; 
here*  by  meton.  lyric  poetry  may  be 
understood. 

36.  His  orts,  fc.]  The  ardBoea 
which  your  supposed  patron  will  use*  to 
have  a  fair  excuse  for  domg  nothing  for 
you. 

37.  The iemfle, ^>'\T\itte "mvt 9l ttmm 
pie  of  the  Muses  at  Rome*  which  waa 
built  by  Martins  PhiKppus*  where  poeta 
used  to  recite  their  works.  Angustua 
built  a  library,  and  a  temple  to  ApolIo« 
on  Mount  Palatine,  where  the  poets 
used  also  to  recite  their  verses*  and 
where  they  were  deposited.  See  Pans« 
prol.  1.  7.  and  HoR.  lib.  i.  epist.  ill  k 
17. 

Among  tlie  tricks  made  use  of  bj 
these  rich  patrons*  to  avoid  giring  any 
thing  to  their  poor  clients*  the  poeta» 
they  aflTected  to  make  verses  so  well 
themselves,  as  not  to  stand  in  need-  of 
the  poetry  of  others;  therefore  they 
deserted  the  public  recitals,  and  left  the 
poor  retainers  on  Apollo  and  the  Mufe% 
to  shift  as  ibey  cottl& 
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There  is  no  farther  h<^ :  a  rich  miser  hath  now'  learnt'     80 
As  much  to  admire,  as  much  to  praise  witty  men, 
As  boys  the  bird  of  Juno.     Bat  your  age,  patient  of  the  sea^ 
And  of  the  helmet,  and  of  the  spade,  passes  away. 
Then  weariness  comes  upon  the  spirits ;  then,  eloquent 
And  naked  old  age  hates  both  itself  and  its  Terpsichore.     S5 
Hear  now  his  arts,  lest  he  whom  you  court  should  give  you  " 
Any  thing :  both  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  and  m  Apollo^ 

being  forsaken, 
Himself  makes  verses,  and  yields  to  Homer  alone. 
Because  a  thousand  years  [before  him.]     But  if,  with  the  de- 
sire of  &me 
Inflamed,  you  repeat  your  verses,  Maculonus  lends  a  house ;  40 
And  the  house  strongly  barr'd  is  commanded  to  serve  you. 
In  which  the  door  imitates  anxious  gates. 
He  knows  how  to  place  his  freedmen,  sitting  in  the  extreme  part 
Of  the  rows,  and  to  dispose  the  loud  voices  of  his  attendants. 
None  of  these  great  men  will  give  as  much  as  the  benches  may 
cost^  45 

And  the  stairs  which  hang  from  the  hired  beam, 
And  the  orchestra,  which  is  set  with  chairs,  which  are  to  be 
carried  back. 


3B.  YitUiio Homer 9hne>]lnh\s own 
conoidt;  and  this  only  upon  account  of 
Bocmi'm  Mitu|uity,  not  at  thinking  bim- 
•elf  UooBer'a  iuferiorio  anjr  other  re«pccr. 

99.  Jf,  wiih  th€  dahrt  pf  fame,  ^] 
If  ;oa  don't  want  to  get  money  by  your 
veriea,«iKl  only  wi»h  to  repeat  them 
Un  the  aake  of  applause. 

40.  Heciiioina.  4^.]  Some  rich  man 
will  leod  you  bis  boose. 

-41.  $krm^  beirfd,^  I/>Dge— lit.  ex- 
ceedingly—very  maeb — 9.  d.  If  you  are 
thought  to  want  money  of  him  for  your 
verses,  the  doors  of  his  bouse  wi)l  ba 
barfed  against  yooi  and  resemble  the 
gales  of  a  city  when  besieged,  and  under 
the  fear  and  anxiety  which  the  be« 
siegers  occasion;  but  if  you  profess 
only  to  write  for  fame*  be  will  open  his 
bouse  to  yoM,  it  will  be  at  your  service, 
that  you  may  recite  your  verses  within 
\X,  and  will  procure  you  hearers,  of  bis 
own  freedmen  and  dependeoti*  whom 
be  will  order  to  applaud  you. 

4Jb  Hehmom  hou  to  pLee, 4«.]  Dare, 
lit.  to  give^— ^.  d.  He  knows  how  to 
dispose  bie  freedmen  on  the  farthest 
MSU  behind  the  nnt  of  the  a«dience« 

VOL.  t. 


that  they  may  begin  a  clap,  which  will 
be  followed  by  ihoie  who  are  seated 
more  forward*  Ordo  is  a  rank  or  row 
of  any  thing,  so  of  benches  or  seats. 

44^  And  to  ditpete,  4re']  Huw  to  dis« 
pose  his  clients  and  followers,  so  as  best 
to  raise  a  roar  of  applause^— euge!— 
bene  ! — bravo !  as  we  say,  among  your 
hearers.  HI  this  be  will  do,  ior  it 
costs  bini  nothing* 

46.  The  iUthrt,  fc.]  These  were  for 
the  poet  to  ascend  by  into  his  rostrum, 
and  were  fastened  to  a  little  beam,  or 
piece  of  wood,  which  was  bired  for  the 


47.  The  oreheitra,  fc.]  The  orchestra 
at  the  Greek  theatres  wuh  the  part  where 
the  chorus  danced-^the  stage.  Among 
the  Romans  it  was  I  he  space  between 
the  stage  and  the  common  seals,  where 
the  senators  and  nobles  sat  to  see 
plays  acted.  The  poor  poet  is  here 
supposed  to  make  up  such  a  place  a» 
this  for  the  reception  of  the  better  sortt 
should  any  attend  his  recitals ;  but  ihia 
was  made  up  of  birpd  chairs,  by  wi^  of 
seats,  but  which  were  to  be  returned  a» 
soon  as  the  business  was  ovcs. 
Sh 
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Nos  tamen  hoc  agimus,  tenuique  in  pulvere  Bolcot 

Ducimus,  et  littm  sterili  yenamus  aratro. 

Nam  si  discedas,  laqiieo  tenet  ambitiosi  50 

Consuetude  mail :  tenet  insanabile  multos 

Scribendi  cacoethes,  et  asgro  in  corde  airaescit* 

Sed  vatem  egregium,  cui  non  sit  publica  vena. 

Qui  nyiil  cxpositum  soleat  deducere,  nee  qui 

Communi  feriat  carmen  triviale  moneta ;  55 

Hunc,  qualem  nequeo  nionstrare,  et  sentio  tanturo, 

Anxietate  carens  animus  Ceicit,  omnis  acerbi 

Impatieiis,  cupidus  sylvarum,  aptusque  bibendis 

Fontibus  Aonidum :  neque  enim  cantare  sub  antro 

Pierioy  Thyrsumve  potest  cofitingere  sana  60 

Faupertasy  atque  aeris  inops,  quo  nocte  dieque 

Corpus  eget.     Satur  est,  cum  dicit  Horatius,  Euboe  ! 

Quis  locus  ingenio :  nisi  c|im  se  carmine  solo 

Vexanty  et  dominis  Cirrhae,  Nifseque  feruntur 

Pectora  nosCra^r  duas  non  admittentia  curas  ?  65 

Magnas  mentis  opus,  nee  de  lodice  parandd 

Attonitse,  currus  et  equos^  fiiciesque  Deorum 


48.  Yet  we  Hill  go  <»».]  Hoc  agimas — 
lit<  we  do  this — we  still  porsae  oar  poe- 
tical studies.  Hoc  agere  is  ■  phrmse 
•igniiying  to  mihd,  attend  to,  what  we 
are  about.  See  Tek.  A«d.  act  i.  sc.  ii. 
h  If.  So  before,  1.  tO.  hoc  ag^te,  O 
Juvenet. 

48.  Dra»jwTow9t ^c]  We  take moch 
^ina  to  no  porpose,  like  people  who 
shooM  plouj^  in  the  dust,  or  on  the 
taa-shore.  Conp.  sat.  i.  157,  note. 

50.  H^MOdJeMMef.JDiscedas— ifyon 
woold  depart  from  the  occapation  of 
making  verses. 

^-Cttftom  (famtkkmM  eoit]  Evil  arabi- 
tibn,  which  it  is  so  costoniaiy  for  poett 
to  be  led  away  with. 

51.  iin  inrwnMe  ill  hahiLj  Cacoethes 
(from  Gr«  mmmt,  bad,  and  «5tf,  a  cugtom 
or  habit ^  an  evil  habit.  Many  are  got 
into  svch  an  itch  of  scribbling,  that  they 
cannot  leave  it  off.  Cacoethes  also  sig* 
iii6es  B  boil,  en  ulcer,  and  the  like. 

bt,  Grtftet  inveterate,  4teJ]  It  grows  old 
with  the  m&n,  and  roots  itself,  as  it 
were,  bv  time,  in  his  very  frame. 

53.  Ko  common  vein,}  Soch  talents  as 
are  not  found  among  the  generality. 

54*  NothingtnfUng.]  Exposlturo — com* 
mon,  trifling,  obvious «— nothing  in  a 
rommon  way. 


55.  Trivial  verft,  ^cj  Trivtalis  comes 
from  irivium,  a  place  where  three  waya 
meet,  a  place  of  common  resort :  there- 
fere  I  conceive  the  meaning  of  this  line 
lo  be,  that  soch  a  poet  as  Jureoal  is  de- 
acribing  wtitet  nothing  low  or  vulgar; 
sttch  verses  as  are  usoaliy  ioaght  aRer, 
and  porcbased  by  the  common  people  in 
the  stwet.  The  word  feriat  is  here  me- 
taphoricat  Ferio  literally  ligmfiea  to 
strike,  or  hit;  thos  to  coin  or  stamp 
money ;  hence  to  compose  or  make  (hit 
off,  as  we  say)  verset ;  which,  if  done 
by  a  good  poet,  may  be  said  to  be  of  no 
common  stamp.  Moneta  n  the  sump, 
or  impression,  on  money;  hencoi  1^ 
metapn.  a  style  in  writing. 

57.  A  mind,  4«4  *•  '•  ^>ch  a  poet  ia 
formed  by  a  mind  that  is  void  of  care. 
and  anxiety. 

5a  Impatient)  That  hates  all  trottbie» 
can't  bear  vexauon. 

— -Derirmif  tfvfoodt]  Of  sylvan  retire* 


59.  FounUttnt  if  the  Jtficim.]  Called 
Aonides,  from  their  supposed  Imbitatioa 
in  Aonia,  which  was  the  hilly  part  of 
Bmotia,  and  where  there  were  many 
springs  and  fountains  sacred  to  the 
Musei.  Of  these  foontaiiu  good  poett 
were,  in  a  iiguriiive  amae,  saki  to  drink » 
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Yet  we  still  go  on,  and  draw  fnrrows  m  the  light 

Dust,  and  turn  up  the  shore  with  a  barren  plough. 

For  if  you  would  leave  oil^  custom  of  ambitious  evil  A) 

Holds  yon  in  a  snare:  many  an  incurable  ill  habit  of  writirig 

Possesses,  and  grows  inveterate  in  the  distempered  heart 

But  the  excellent  poet,  who  has  no  common  vein, 

Who  is  wont  to  produce  nothing  trifling,  nor  who 

Composes  trivial  verse  in  a  common  stvle,  55 

Him  (such  a  one  I  can't  shew,  and  only  conceive) 

A  mind  free  from  anxiety  makes;  of  every  thins  displeasing 

Impatient,  desirous  of  woods,  and  disposed  for  drinlung  the 

Fountains  of  the  Muses :  for  neither  to  sing  in  the 

Pierian  cave,  or  to  handle  the  thyrsus,  is  poverty,  60 

Sober,  and  void  of  money,  (which  night  and  day  the  body 

wants,) 
Able.     Horace  is  satisfied,  when  he  says — Euhoe ! 
What  place  is  there  for  genius,  unless  when  with  verse  alone 
Our  minds  trouble  tfaem^ves,  and  by  the  lords  of  Cirrha  and 

Nisa 
Are  carried  on,  not  admitting  two  cares  at  once?  65 

It  is  the  woric  of  a  great  mind,  not  of  one  that  is  amazed  about 
Getting  a  blanket,  to  behold  chariot^  and  horses,  and  th^  faces 

sod  hf  this  to  be  atsbted  is  theSr  com*  "  patroo  he  bad  iu  M^c»nu,  and  bow 

positions*  **  he  was  enabled  by  hiio  to  avoid  th« 

^  59 — 60,  In  the  Purim  caoe,  4«.]  Pie-  "  cares  of  povertj^.    When  he  wixite  his 

ria  was  a  district  of  Macedon»  where  "  fine  Ode  to  Bacchus,  and  uttered  hit 

was    a  care,  or  den,   sacred    to    the  "  sprightly  Eve  or  Euhoe,  he,  doubt* 

Muses.  "  less,  was  well  sated  with  good  cl^eer** 

60.  Thfmu,'}  A  spear  wrapt  about  See  lib.  it  ode  ^ix.l  $H3- 

with  liry,  which  they  carried  about  iu  64.  The  Mi  of  Cirrha  and  NitaA  A- 

iheir  hands  at  the  wild  feasts  of  Bac-  polio  and  Bacchus,  the  tutelar  gods  of 

chus,  in  imitation  of  Bacchus,  who  bore  poets.    Cirrha  was  a  town  of  Phocis, 

a  thvrsus  in  his  hand.    The  meaning  near  Ddphos,   where   Apollo   had  a« 

of  tbis  passage  is,  that,  for  a  poet  to  oracle. 

write  well,  he  should  be  easy  in  his  si-  Nisa,  a  den  in  Arabia,  where  Bacchus 

tnaljon,  and  in  his  circumstances :  for  was  educated  by  the  nymphs,  when  sent 

those  who  are  harassed  with    poverty  thither  by  Mercury.    From  hence  Bac- 

and  want  cannot  write  well,  either  in  chus  was  called  Dionysins,  ex  Am#,  and 

the  more  sober  style  of  poetry,  or  in  the  Nisa;  Gv»  ^«»ftri«f. 

more  enthusiastic  and  flighty  strains  ojf  65.  Carried  on.]  t*  e.  Inspired,  and  as* 

composition.     By   sana   paopertas,  the  sisted. 

poet  would  insinuate,  that  no  poor  poet  66.  Kot  rf  one,  ji^.]  q.  d.  It  is  the 

that  had  his  senses  would  ever  attempt  work  of  a  great  and   powerful  mind, 

it.                            •  above  wsnt,  not  of  one  that  is  distracted 

6S.  Horace  ti  tattled,  fc.1  It  might  about  getting  a  blanket  for  hb  bed,  to 

be  objected,  that  Horace  was  poor  when  iix  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  so  as  to 

be  wrote,  therefore  Juvenal's  rule  won't  conceive  and  describe  horses  and  char 

hold,  that  a  poor  poet  cant  write  well,  riots,  and  godlike  appearances,  in  such  a 

To  this  Juvenal  would  answer,  *'  True,  manner  as  to  do  justice  to  these  sublime 

"  Horace  was  poor,  considered    as  to  subjects  of  heroic  verse,— See  .Vxno, 

^  liiiiuelf  j  bot  then  icmember  what  s  iEo.  xU.  1 326»  7. 
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Aspicere,  et  ^iialis  Rsliilnm  oonfbndit  Eriimys, 
Nam  si  YitgAio  paer,  et  tolerabile  desit 
HospitimD»  caderent  omnes  a  crinibus  hydri : 
Surda  nihil  geineret  grave  bocctna.     Poscimus  nt  sit 
Kon  minor  antiquo  Rubrenas  Lappa  oothamo^ 
Cujus  et  alveolos  et  laniam  pignerat  Atreus  ? 
Kon  habet  infBiUK  Nmnitor,  quod  mittat  amico ; 
Quintillae  qaod  donet,  habet :  nee  defuit  iHi, 
Unde  emeret  mvlta  pascendum  came  konem 
Jam  ddmitum.    Constat  leviori  bellda  nrniptn 
Nimiram,  et  capiunt  plus  intestina  poets. 
Contentus  &ina  jaceat  Lucanns  in  hortis 
Marmoreis :  at  SerranO)  tenuique  Saleio 
Gloria  quantalibet,  quid  erit^  si  gloria  tan  turn  est  7 
Curritur  ad  vocem  jucundaro,  et  carmen  amies 
Thebaidos,  Istam  fecit  com  Statius  urbem, 
Promisitque  diem :  tanta  dulcedine  captos 
Afficit  ille  animos,  tantdque  libidine  vulgi 
Auditur :  sed  cum  freffit  subsellia  versu, 
Efturit,  intactam  Pftridi  nisi  vendat  Agaven. 


TO 


80 
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68.  And  what  an  Eriwnyt.  ]  How  Alecto 
looked  when  she  astonished  the  Ruta- 
fi«n  king  Turnus,  when  she  filled  hiio 
with  terror,  by  throwing  her  torch  at 
kim.  ^n.  vXi,  U  456, 7.  Erinnys  is  a 
name  common  to  the  three  furies  of  hell* 
of  which  Alecto  was  one. 

70.  AU  the  maket  would  have  fatten^ 
4«r.]  q,  d,  Hiid  Virgil  been  poor,  and 
vithout  his  pleasures  and  conveniences^ 
he  never  would  have  been  able  to  de- 
acribe,  in  the  manner  he  has  done,  the 
snaky  tresses  of  Alecto.  See  JExi,  vu, 
1.  450.     All  this  had  been  lost  to  us. 

71.  The  iUent  trumpet.^  Surdus  hot 
only  means  to  express  one  who  does 
not  hear,  but  that  also  which  gives  no 
aound.    See  sat,  siii.  1.  194. 

Juvenal  alludes  to  ^n.  vil  1.  519, 
i(),  1. 

79.  Rubnnui  Lappot  4^>]  An  iiige- 
Qioos,  but  puor  and  miserable  tragic 
port,  who  lived  in  Juvenal's  time. 

— Lot  than  the  ancient  bwkiiu]  Not 
inferior  to  the  old  writers  of  tragedy. 
Cotburno,  per  metonym.  put  here  Ibr 
tlbe  tragic  poets,  as  it  qflen  is  for  tra- 
gedy. 

^5.  Atnv$  had  laid  m  paun*']  It  lias 
been  ob^rved   by  Amyvrortbi  t^aioft 


^tcphanns  and  other  lexicograpliers,  that 
pienero  does  not  mean  to  take,  or  re- 
ceive, a  thlA^in  pawn,  but  to  send  it 
into  pawn.  In  this  view  we  roa^  on* 
der&tand  Atrens  to  be  the  name  of  some 
tragedy,  on  the  subject  of  Aifeus,  king 
of  Mycena>,  whioh  met  with  anch  bad 
success  as  to  oblige  poor  Rubrenus  to 
pawn  his  clothes  and  furniture.  Stc* 
bhanus  and  others  understand  pignerat 
in  the  sense  of  taking  to  pawn,  and  sup. 
pose  Atreus  to  be  the  name  of  the  pawn- 
broker, to  whom  Rubreous  tiad  pawned 
his  goods. 

The  first  sense  seems  to  ^Mtt  the  best 
authority  ;  but  with  whichever  v»e  may 
ittree,  the  thought  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  in  substance;  vis.  Can  It  be  ex- 
pected that  this  poor  poet  should  equal 
the  fire  and  energy  of  the  old  tragic 
writers,  while  his  clothes  and  furniture 
were  pawned,  in  order  to  supply  him 
with  present  necessaries  to  keep  him 
from  starving  ?  A  man  in  suoh  distress, 
whatever  his  geoios  might  be,  could  not 
exert  it. 

74.  NvmitarJ]  The  name  Numitor 
may  stand  here  for  any  rich  man*  who 
would  let  a  poet  starve  for  want  of  tbnt 
ffloDey  which  he  U^s  obt  upon  Ip  na^ 
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Of  the  gods,  and  what  an  Erinnys  confounded  tb^  Rutqlioil : 
For  if  a  boy,  and  a  tolerable  lodging  had  been  wanting  to 

Virgil, 
AH  the  snakes  would  have  fallen  from  her  hairs:  70 

The  silent  trumpet  have  groan'd  nothing  disas^ous.    Do  wie 

require 
That  Rubrenos  Lappashouldnot  belessthan  tbeancientbusldn^ 
Whose  platters,  wd  cloke,  Atreus  had  laid  in  pawn  ? 
Unhappy  Numitor  has  not  what  he  can  send  to  a  friend ; 
He  has  what  he  can  give  to  QuintUla:  nor  was  there  wanting 

to  him  75 

Wherewithal  he  miffht  buy  a  lion,  to  be  fed  with  much  fleshy 
Already  tamed.    The  beast  stands  him  in  less  expence^ 
Doubtless,  and  the  intestines  of  a  poet  hold  more. 
Lucan,  content  with  fame,  may  lie  in  gardens  adom'd  with 
Marble :  but  to  Sem^us,  and  to  thin  Saleius,  M 

What  win  ever  so  much  fame  be,  if  it  be  only  fame  ? 
Thev  mn  to  the  pleasing  voice^  and  poem  of  the  &vourite 
Theodis,  when  Statius  has  made  the  city  glad, 
And  has  promised  a  day :  with  so  great  sweetness  does  he  a£^t 
The  captivated  minds,  and  is  heara  with  so  much  eager  desint 
Of  the  vulgar :  but  when  be  has  broken  the  benches  with  fais 

verse,  66 

He  hungers,  unless  he  should  sell  his  untouched  Agave  to 

Paris. 


treaSf  or  in  boyin^  some  Qseleu  curiosity,  ^  lei  us  ?* 

inch  as  ft  tame  lion.    Infelix  is  here        These  men  may  get  fame  by  the  ex« 

ironical.  cellence  of  their  compositions  ;  but  wha( 

78.  Datibtiat,   ^.]   Ironically  said,  signifies  that,  if  they  get  nothbig  else? 
No  doabt  it  would  cost  more  to  main-  fame  won't  feed  them. 

tain  a  poet  than  a  lion.  Perhaps  the  poet  calls  Saleios  tenob^ 

79.  Lucon,  ^b*]  A  learned  and  rich  thin,  from  his  roaafie  appearance. 

poet  of  Corduba  in  Spain,  who,  coming        8S.  They  run.]  Curritur,  hefe  used  in- 
to  Rome,  was  made  a   knight.     He  personally,  like  ooncurritnr.  Hob.  sat^^ 
wrote,  but  lived  not  to  finish*  the  dvll  1. 1.  7. 

wars  between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  in  an        --^The  pkatmg  wire.]  i  e.  Of  Statioi^ 

heroic  poem,  caHed  Phanaiia,    He  was  when  he  reads  orer  his  Thebais  in  pub* 

net  to   death    by    Nero.     See    more,  lie. 

Arvsw.  Lacanua.  84.  Promised  a  day.']  i.  e.  Appointed 

— May  lie  in  gardeng,  j«.]  ftepose  a  day  for  a  public  recital  of  his  poem  on 

himself  in  ease  and  luxury,  fame  being  the  Theban  war. 

sufficient  for  one   who  wants   nothing        86.  Broken  the  benches,  ^.]  By  the 

eke.     Marmoreis — adorned   with    fine  Dumbers  of  hi»  bearers,  who  flocked  to 

baildings  of  marble.  attend  him  when  he  recited  his  TheMsb 

80.  SerrvNtif,  mtd  to  thin  StileiuM,  ^J  Notwithstanding  this  he    roust   starrc;. 
These  were  two  poor  poets  in  Juvenal's  for  any  thing  the  nobles  will  do  for  him, 
time.    Of  the  latter  Tacitus  says,  "Who        87.    Hv  untouched  Agave.']  His.  new    ' 
"  takea  any  notice  of,  or  even  atteodi  play  called  Agave,  which  has  never  beeQ 

ft  or  speaks  tq,  our  evellei^  poet  Sa-  huad,  or  perfonaed*     This  ^lay  was 
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nie  et  mOitie  multis  largitur  honorem ; 
Semestri  vatiim  digitos  circumligat  auro. 
Qaod  non  dant  proceres,  dabit  nistrio.     Tu  Caroerinos 
Kt  Bareas,  tu  nobilium  magna  atria  curas? 
PraeFectos  Pelopea  facit,    Philomela  tribunofik 
Haud  tamen  invideas  vati,  quern  pulpita  pascunt. 
Quis  tibi  Mecaenas  ?  quis  nunc  erit  aut  Proculeius, 
Aut  FabiuB?  quis  Cotta  iterum?  quis  Lentulus  alter? 
Tunc  par  ingenio  pretium :  tunc  utile  multis 
Pallere,  et  vinum  toto  nescire  Decembri. 

Vester  porro  labor  foecundior,  historiarum 
Scriptores :  petit  hie  plus  temporis,  atque  olei  plus : 
Naroque  oblita  modi  millesiom  pagina  surgit 
Omnibus,  et  crescit  multft  damnosa  papyro^ 


90 


95 


100 


lormed  upon  the  ttoiy  of  AgpiTe,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  who  was  married 
tu  &;hion  king  of  The.beS|  by  whom  she 
had  Pentbams,  whom  the.  and  the  rest  of 
the  Menades,  in  their  mad  revels,  tore 
limb  from  limb,  because  lie  would  drink 
no  wine,  and  for  thii  was  supposed  to 
riight  the  feasts  of  Bacchus.  Ai  i«  s  w.  See 
Hoa.  Sat.  lib.  U.  sat.  iii,  I.  303;  and 
OviD.Met.  ill.  726— 8. 

-^Parh.']  A  stage-player,  in  high  fa- 
tofir  with  Domittan ;  insomoch  thnt  0o- 
Biitian  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  repu- 
diated his  wife  Domitia  for  his  sake. 

What  Juvenal  says  here,  and  in  the 
three  following  lines,  in  a  seeming  com- 
plimentary wav,  was  no  more  than  a 
tiiecr  upon  Paris  ihe  player,  and, 
through  biro,  upon  the  emperor,  who  so 
understood  it,  and  turned  our  author's 
jest  into  his  punishment ;  for  in  his  old 
age  he  sent  him  into  Egypt,  by  way  of 
au  honoraiT  service,  with  a  military  com- 
mand. This  shews  that  this  Satire  was 
written  in  the  time  of  Domltian,  and  he 
is  meant  by  Csssare,  1. 1. 

However,  ii  is  very  evident,  that  Ju- 
venal meant  to  rebuke  the  nobles  for 
their  parsimony  towards  men  of  genius, 
by  shewing  how  generous  Paris  wv  to 
them,  insomoch  that  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  be  outdone  by  a  stage- 
^ayer. 

89.  Semestrion  gotdJ]  Semestri*  not 
only  means  a  space  of  six  months,  (se< 
mensium),  but  the  half  or  middle  of  a 
mouth.  The  moon  is  called  semestris, 
mhtn  she  is  arrived  at  the  middle  of 
^r  month,  and  b  quite  round  in  form. 

Tbe  awttm  lemeitre  here  nieaiif  gold 


in  a  round  form,  i.  «.  a  rinj^ ;  sncb  as 
was  worn  by  knights,  to  which  disnitj 
some  poeis  had  l^en  raised,  through  the 
interest  of  this  stage-player  with  the  em- 
peror. But  qu. — If  there  be  not  here 
an  dlnsion  to  the  winter  and  summer 
rings  P  ^ee  sat.  i.  1. 18. 

91.  Cmaerbn  mi  Bttntt,  4«.]  Some 
rich  nobles,  whose  levees  the  poor  p9rtf 
might  attend  in  vain. 

92.  Pdcfpea  maka  jrrefeeuJ]  The  tr»* 
gedy  of  Pelopea,  the  daughter  of  Tfayet* 
tes,  who  WMS  lain  with  by  her  own  ia* 
th«r,  and  produced  ^gysihus,  who 
killed  Agamemnon  and  Atreus. 

•^Philometa  trilntna  ]  Tbe  tragedv  of 
Philomela,  the  daughter  of  Pandion  kine 
of  Athens,  ravished  by  Tereus,  who  had 
married  her  sister  rrogoe.  See  oore, 
AiNsw.  tit.  Philomela. 

llie  poet  seems  here  to  insinuate,  that 
the  performance  of  Paris,  in  these  tra- 
gedies, so  charmed  the  emperor,  and 
cave  the  actor  such  an  ascendancy  over 
him,  as  to  enable  Paris  to  have  the  great 
offices  of  state  at  his  disposal,  so  that 
they  were  conferred  on  whomsoever  he 
pleased. 

93.  Envy  not,  {«.]  9.  d.  Though,  in 
some  instances,  great  things  have  been 
done  fur  some  individuals,  through  the 
influence  and  interest  of  Paris,  yet,  ia 
eeneral,  those  who  have  nothing  else  to 
depend  on  but  writing  for  the  stage,  are 
left  to  starve,  and  therefore  are  hardly 
(haud)  to  be  envied.  Pulpita— see  sat, 
iii.  1.  174,  note. 

94.  Mec^mm,']  Who  is  the  rich  man 
that  is  such  a  patron  to  you,  as  Mecisnas 
w«s  to  Horace  ?  who  not  only  enriched 
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He  alRO  bestows  military  honour  on  many; 

He  binds  round  the  finders  of  poets  witli  Semestrian  gold. 

What  nobles  do  not  give,  an  actor  will.    Dost  thou  trouble 

thine  90 

Head  about  the  Camerini  and  Bareee,  and  the  great  courts  of 

nobles? 
Pelopea  makes  prefects,  Philomela  tribunes. 
Yet  envy  not  the  poet  whom  the  stage  maintains. 
Who  is  your  Mecsenas  ?  who  now  will  be  either  a  Proculeius, 
Or  a  Fabius  ?  who  a  second  Cotta  ?  who  another  Lentulus  ?  95 
Then  reward  was  equal  to  genius :  then  'twas  useful  tp  many 
To  be  pale,  and  to  know  nothing  of  wine  for  a  whole  December. 

Moreover  your  labour,  ye  writers  of  histories,  is  more 
Abundant :  this  demands  more  time,  and  more  oil ; 
For  the  thousandth  page,  forgetful  of  measure,  arises         100 
To  ye  all,  and  increases  ruinous  with  much  paper: 


hiiD,  but  made  him  his  friend  and  com* 
panion,  and  inl induced  biin  to  the  favoor 
•f  the  emperor  Augustus. 

94w  ProcuUiui,]  A  Boman  knight,  in- 
timate with  Augustus.  He  was  so  liberal 
to  his  two  broihers,  Scipio  and  Murena, 
that  be  »liared  !^s  whole  patrimonT  with 
tbeiD,  when  they  luid  been  ruined  by  the 
civil  wars.  See  Uoa.  lib.  ii.  ode  ii. 
L5,6. 

.  95.  Ftffctifs.]  The  Fabius  is,  perhaps,  here 
meant,  to  whom  Ovid  wrote  four  epistles 
in  his  hanisbroent,  as  to  a  noble  and 
generous  patron  of  men  of  genius*  Or 
it  maj  relate  to  Fabius  Masimus,  who 
sold  his  estate,  in  order  to  redeem  some 
Boman»  who  bad  been  talcen  captives 
hjf  Uaniiibal. 

— CfXIa.]  A  great  firieud  to  Ovid,  who 
wrote  to  hun  three  times  from  Footus,  as 
to  a  constant  patron.   Ovid  sajs  to  biro, 

Cuatfue  labent  aHiJtictatMque  vda  reitn- 


Ttt  lacerg  remanet  anchora  tola  rati : 
Gnda  tua  at  igUur  pietas,    JgnoscimuM 
iUis, 
Qui,  cumfarhmAs  terga  dedcrtfugm, 
— Lentu/ttsJ  A  man  of  great  libera- 
lity, to  whom  Ccc.  epist.  vii.  lib.  i.  ad 
faiiiiL  thus  writes  :  Magna  est  hominum 
opinio  de  te,  magna  commendatio  libe- 
raliiaiis. 

96.  Reward  toai  equal,  4^]  When 
there  were  such  nten  as  these  to  encou- 
rage genius  and  to  be  the  patrons  of 
Itamiiig,  then  reward  was  equal  toroerXu 


97.  To  hepak.]  With  eoostant  itwly 
and  application,  which  were  then  sore  to 
be  profitable.  Comp.  Hob.  epist.  liL  !• 
10.     PxBi.  8at.Li«4. 

— To  hnow  mflhinM  ef  tpsn^  j^.]  The 
feast  of  the  Saturnalia  was  observed  in 
the  month  of  December,  with  great  fes« 
tivity  and  jollity,  with  plenty  of  wine 
and  good  cheer :  all  this  it  was  worth 
a  poet's  while  to  give  up  entirely  for 
bis  study  i  and  rather  than  not  finish 
what  he  was  about*  not  taste  so  much  as 
a  single  drop  of  wine  during  the  whole 
festival,  knowing  that  he  was  certain  to 
be  well  paid  for  his  pains. 

98.  Yowt  ld)ourf  4<'l  ^^  "^^  speaks 
of  the  writers  of  history,  whose  labour 
and  fatigue  are  beyond  those  of  other 
writers,  and  yet  they  are  equally  neg- 
lected. 

98--9.  U  more  abundant,  4fc.]  Th« 
subject-matter  more  vaiioiu  and  exten- 
sive. 

99.  Afore  oil  ]  Alluding  to  the  lamp& 
which  they  used  to  write  by,  in  wliich 
they  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  oiU 
See  sat  i.  1.  51,  note. 

100.  Forgetful  of  ra/^awee,'\  The  sub- 
jects are  so  various,  and  tbe  incidents 
crowd  in  so  fast  upon  the  historian,  that 
he  passes  all  bounds,  without  attending 
to  the  size  of  bis  work,  it  rises  to  a  thou- 
sand pages  before  you  are  aware. 

ini.  Bxivwvii  with  nmch  paper,']  So 
much  paper  is  used*  as  to  ruin  the  poor 
historian  with  the  expcnce  of  it* 
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Sic  ingens  rerum  numenis  jubet,  atque  i^ieniin  lex. 
Quae  tamen  inde  seges  ?  terrae  quia  fhictus  apertas  ? 
Quia  dabit  historieo,  quantum  daret  acta  legenti  ? 
Sed  genua  ignavum,  quod  lecto  gaudet  et  umbrA. 
Die  igitur,  quid  cauaidicia  civilia  praeatent 
OfHcia,  et  magno  comitea  in  faace  libelli  ? 
Ipai  magna  aonant;  aed  tunc  cum  creditor  audit 
I'rascipue,  vd  ai  tetigit  latua  acrior  illo» 
Qui  venit  ad  dubium  grandi  cum  codioe  noroen : 
Tunc  immenaa  cavi  apirant  mandacia  foUea, 
Conapuiturque  ainua.     Verum  deprendere  meaaem 
Si  libet ;  hinc  centum  patrimonia  cauaidioomm, 
Parte  aliA  aolirai  ruaaati  pone  Lacertae. 
Conaedere  ducea :  aurgia  tu  pallidua  Ajax, 
Diotnrua  dubia  pro  libertate^  Bubuloo 
Judice.     Rumpe  raiaer  tensum  jecur,  ut  tibi  laaao 


105 


110 


115 


W9.  Tke  great  number  ef  ikbigt.}  t.  e. 
Whieh  are  treated. 

^The  Ut»  efeeek  mrlb.]  The  ralei 
of  hutory,  which  oblige  the  Mnomn  to 
be  partiraltf  In  hit  relatioB  of  factt»  md, 
of  coerae,  dilAite. 

103.  Whm  hmvM,  4«.]  What  profit 
do  ye  reap? 

^^Tht  fBT-ee»eniedffr9imd,'\  The  wMe 
and  boandles«  field  of  biitory.  Conp. 
Vrao.  Oeor.  iH.  194^  5 ;  and  Geor.li.  fao. 
Some  thinic  that  thia  expvenion  ef  terns 
aperte,  taken  in  connection  with  the  teget, 
is,  as  tliat  is,  nctapliorical,  and  allndes 
to  the  latwur  of  the  husbandman,  in 
opening  the  around  by  dllue,  in  order 
to  prepare -It  for  tlie  seed.  So  the  histo- 
rian ploughs,  and  digs,  and  labours,  as  it 
were,  In  the  field  of  histofy,  in  hopes  of 
reaping  profit  thereljy. 

104.  A  ettkaer  if  ^  regieien,'}  The 
acta  were  jonmals,  registers,  acts  of  tlie 
senate,  or  the  iiJce  records.  The  derk, 
who  wrote  or  collected  them,  was  called 
actoarius.  He  was  a  sort  of  historian  in 
bii  way. 

105.  They  are  m  idle  race,  ^c.]  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that,  though 
tbw  write  much,  yet  that  they  write  at 
their  ease;  that  thinr,  as  well  as  the 
poets,  are  a  lasy  set  of  fellows,  who  write 
rolling  upon  their  couches,  or  repose 
themselves  in  ahady  places.  Hence  Hob. 
lib.  i.  ode  xxxW,  I.  1. 

PoicnmM.    Si  qmd  ooetii  mb  wnbm 
Ltistana  tecum. 


And  again: 
BeeHM  gmHouuHM  et  iMiafw. 

EpIst.  U.  lib.  ii.  I.  ta. 

106.  Civil  efieei, it]  What  the?  get 
by  their  pleading  for  their  clienu  in  c>* 
Yil  actions. 

107.  The  UbetM,  fc.]  Their  bundles  of 
briefs  which  they  carry  with  them  into 
court. 

108.  A  treat  noiie.]  Bawls  aloud-* 
magna,  adwrbiaHy,  for  aoagnopcre. 
GrsBcian.    See    aat.  vi    61 6.    Qrando 


108— 9.  JE^peeie%  wfcwi  ti^  eredter 
heart,]  Creditor  signifies  on«  that  leads, 
or  trusts,  a  creditor. 

The  lawyer  here  spoken  of  must  bo 
stipposed  to  bo  of  council  with  the  plain* 
tiff,  or  creditor,  who  makes  a  demand  of 
money  lent  to  another.  If  the  Uwyv* 
observes  him  to  be  within  hearing,  he 
eaerts  himself  the  mere. 

109.  One  more  keeaJ]  If  another,  of  a 
more  eager  dtsposition«  and  mosa  eaiw 
nest  about  the  event  of  bis  eansea  who 
sues  for  a  book-debt  of  a  doubtful  na- 
ture, and  brings  his  aceomit-books  to 
prove  it,  thinks  that  the  lawyer  does  not 
exert  himself  suflidently  in  his  cauae* 
and  intimates  this  to  the  pleader,  by  a 
jog  on  the  side  with  bis  elbow^then, 
&c.  See  A.1NSW.  Codes,  No.  t ;  and 
Nomen.  No.  5. 

111.  Hii  ktUaw  heWm,]  i  e.  Hb 
lungs. 

*"B<<atfcf  inl  predigkiu  tfrn.]  la  Older 
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Thus  the  great  number  of  thtogs  ordains,  and  the  law  of  (such) 

works. 
What  harvest  is  from  thence  ?  what  fruit  of  the  far-extended 

ground  ? 
Who  will  give  an  historian  as  much  as  he  would  give  to  a 

collector  of  the  registers  ? 
But  they  are  an  idle  race,  which  rgoices  in  a  couch  or  a  shade. 
Tell  me  then,  what  civil  offices  afford  to  the  lawyers,         106 
And  the  libels  their  attendants  in  a  great  bundle  ? 
They  make  a  great  noise,  but  especially  then,  when  the  creditor 
Hears,  or  if  one,  more  keen  than  be,  has  touched  his  side^ 
Who  comes  with  a  great  book  to  a  doubtful  debt :  110 

Then  his  hollow  bellows  breathe  out  prodigious  lies. 
And  his  bosom  is  spit  upon.     But  if  you  would  discover  the 
Profit,  put  the  patrimony  of  an  hundred  lawyets  on  one  aide. 
And  on  the  other  that  of  the  red-dc^l  Laccrta  only. 
The  chiefs  are  set  down  together,  thou  risest  a  pale  Ajax,  115 
In  order  to  plead  about  doubtful  freedom,  Bubulcus 
Being  judge :  break,  wretch,  your  stretched  liver,  that,  to  you 

fatigued, 


to  deceive  the  coortt  and  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  cause. 

IIS.  Uipkupcn.]  Is  flavored  all  over 
with  his  foaniinfc  at  the  mouth. 

'^Ifymt  woiilH  ditcover,  4^.]  Were  it 
-poisible  to  compute  the  ganis  of  lawyers, 
yoa  might  put  all  they  get  id  one  stale, 
and  in  the  other  those  of  Domit inn's 
coachman,  and  there  wouM  be  no  com- 
parison, the  latter  wonld  so  far  exceed. 

As  some  understand   by  the  rossati 

Lacertv,  a  charioteer  belonging  to  Do- 

mkian,  who  was  clad  in  a  red  livery,  and 

wfl«  •  great  favourite  of  that  emperor ; 

•o  others  understand  some  soldier  to  be 

meant,  who*  as  the  custom  then  was, 

wore  a  red  or  russet  apparel:  in  this 

vfew  the  meaning  U,  that  the  profits  of 

one  hundred  lawyers,  by  pleading,  don't 

'amoomhi  vaUe  t6  the  plunder  gotten 

by  onei6ldtcr.  So  Mr.  C.  Dry  den  : 

if  sir  whai  he  gainf  by  aU  this  lying  prtie, 

A  eof^mtt  pUmder  treUes  hk  etMe, 

So  Job.  Britnnnicot— Ananci  LacerKr.] 

Laoerta,  nomen  mMitis,  6ctum  a  poet  a : 

nam  mllites  Roroani  usi  sunt  in  prwiiu 

f^stibus  roKsatis,  &c. 

115.  7^«  chiefs,  fc]  Consedere  du- 
ces.  The  beginning  of  Ovid'^  account 
of  the  dispute,  between  l*lyssea  and 
Ajax,  for  the  armour  of  Achilles.  Ovi», 

VOL.  !• 


Met.  lib.  xiii.  h  i.  Here  humourously 
introduced  to  describe  the  sitting  of  the 
judges  on  the  bench  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. 

-^Thou  rtmt  a  pale  4/ia-]  Alluding  to 
Ovid,  lib.  xiii.  I.  tf. 

Surgit  ad  has  clypei  donunutteplemplieii 
Ajax^ 
by  way  of  ridicule  on  the  eager  and  agi- 
tated lawyer,  who -is  supposed  to  »fi«« 
with  as  much  fury  and  seal  in  his  client's 
cause,  as  Ajax  did  to  ossett  bis  preten- 
sions to  the  armour  in  dispute* 

116.  D^uUjml  f[eedom!\  The  qaestioa 
iu  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be,  whether 
snch  or  socha  one  is  entitled  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  city ;  there  were  many  causes 
oo  this  subject. 

116—17.  Buhidcush6ng  judge,]  Tbb 
may  mean  G<  Atilius  Bubulcus,  who  was 
consul.  Or,  by  Bubnlcos,  the  poet  may 
mean  aoroe  stupid,  ignorant  fellow,  who 
vfas  fitter  to  be  an  herdsman,  tharfto  fill 
a  seat  of  justice.  And  thus  ihft  ^oet 
might  satirise  the  advancero^lC  of  per- 
sons to  judicial  ofhces,  who  were  totally 
unqnaiitied  and  unfit  for  them. 

1 17.  Break  your  sirelched  liver.]  Which, 
with  the  other  cunients  in  the  region  of 
the  diaphragm,  must  .be  distended  by 
the  violent  exertions  of  the  speaker  :  or 
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Figantar  yirides,  scalarum  gloria,  pdmae.  ,     '       -^ 
Quod  vocis  pretium  ?  siccus  petasunculusf^et  vas 
'  Pelamidum,  aut  yeteres,  Afrorum  epimenia,  buibi;' 
Aut  vinum  Tiberi  devectum :  quinque  lagense, 
Si  quater  egiati.     Si  contigit  aureus  unus, 
Inde  cadunt  partes,  ex  foedere  pragmaticorum. 
^milio  dabitur,  quantum  petet,  et  melius  nos 
Egimus :  hujus  enim  stat  currus  aheneus,  aiti 
Quadrijnges  in  vestibulis,  atque  ipse  feroci 
Bellatore  sedens  curvatmn  hastile  minatur 
Eminus,  et  statua  meditatur  prselia  lusca. 
Sic  Pedo  conturbat,  Matho  deficit:  exitus  hie  est 
Tongilli,  magno  cum  rhinocerote  lavari 
Qui  solet,  et  yexat  lutulenta  balnea  turba, 
Perque  forum  juvenes  longo  premit  assere  Medos, 
Empturus  pueros,  argentum,  myrrhina,  yillas : 


SAT.  VII* 


120 


125 


130 


it  may  vamn  the  Kver  ditlesidcd  by  an- 
ger. So  Horace  on  another  cocasioa  fcr- 
▼ens  difficili  bile  tamet  jecnr,  Hor« 
odesiii.lib.LL4. 

118.  Gften  palmt,  fe."]  It  was  the 
CDttom  of  the  diem,  if  he  toooeeded  In 
bis  caose,  to  fix  such  a  garkad  at  the 
lawyer's  door. 

—TV  thry  ifynur  stotri.]  By  which 
the  poor  lawyer  ascended  to  his  nisera> 
ble  habitation. 

119.  Cyyovrvsiee.]  Of  allyoor  bswU 
Im^What  do  yon  get  by  all  the  noise 
which  yon  have  been  making  ? 

IfO.  CfipmU.]  Pciamidnm.  It  is  not 
very  certafai  what  these  fish  were ;  bat 
some  small  and  cheap  fish  srem  to  be 
here  meant*  Abswerth  says  th^  wen 
called  pdamides,  i  tSr.  w«JUr»  Intom-*- 
dav,  or  mud.  Most  likely  they  were 
cluefly  fiMUid  in  .nmd«  like  onr  grigs  in 
the  Thasaes»  and  were.  like  them,  of 


little 

— OU  MhsM  nm^  ^.]  Perhnns 
onions  are  here  meant»  whicb  might  be 
amoDff  the  small  presents  sent  montUy 
from  Africa  to  Rome.  See  Aivew.  Ep»- 
mcttia.  Pliiv.  uu  $•  calls  e  kmd  of 
onl(m,epimenidium»  irom  Or.  ssr^tewliip. 
Ajxsw.  Epimenidium.  Those  sent  to 
the  lawyer  were  veteret— old  and  stale* 

Kl.  Wine  hntigki  down  At  TO«r.] 
Coming  down  the  stream  finom  VeientOi 
or  some  other  place  where  bad  wioe 
grtw. 


— J%»  teent.]  Lagena  was  a  sort  of 
bottle  in  which  wine  was  kept.  The  ^wt 
lagenm  cannot  be  supposed  to  make  op- 
any  great  qoanlity.  Five  bottles  of  bad 
wine,  ibr  pleadtng  fonr  causes*  was  poor 

J  tt.  A  pieet^gold,  4«.]  If  it  sbooM 
•0  happen,  that  you  should  get  a  piece  •f 
gold  Ibr  a  fee.'  The  Roman  aoreas  was 
in  vahw  aboot  IL  4s.  Scf.  aeeordhig  to 
Fiiny»lib.njdiLc5.  See  post,  L  14^. 

Its.  l^Ncesfcoret/cir,^.]  This  poor 
pittance  most  be  divided  into  shares,  and 
fall  equally  to  the  lot  of  others  besides 
yourself. 

'-'According  to  Ae  lyreeffiml,  4c] 
AInsworth  savs,  that  the  pr^emtid  were 
prompters,  who  sat  liehind  the  lawyers 
while  they  were  pleading,  and  Instructed 
them.  telUiigthem  what  the  hiw,  and  Uie 
meaning  of  the  law,  was*  For  this,  it 
amy  be  supposed,  dmt  the  pngmatid 
wned  wita  the  lawyers,  wiiom  they 
tSus  served,  to  shaie  in  the  fees*  We 
vse  the  word  prttmatical,  to  denote 
busily  meddling  and  mtmdhigintootbera* 
oonoems  ;  lienoe  foolbhiy  talkative,  im« 
pertinent, saucy.  Phillips.  Or.  v^* 
ffimnmm    seleri  in  nsgotiis  egcndis. 

It4.  To  JEonUut  wiU  bejhm,  4«.] 
We- may  suppose  that  thb  iEmilins  was 
a  rich  lawyer,  who,  though  of  inferior 
abilities  to  many  poor  pleaders,  yet 
got  a  vast  deal  of  money  by  the  noble 
and  splendid  appearance  which  he  made. 
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Green  palms  may  be  fixed  np,  the  glorv  of  your  stairs. 
What  is  the  reward  of  your  voice  r  a  dry  bit  of  salt  bacon, 

and  a  vessel 
Of  sprats,  or  old  bulboos  roots  which  come  monthly  from  Africa, 
Or  wine  brought  down  the  Tiber:  five  flagons,  121 

If  you  have  pleaded  four  times — If  one  piece  of  gold  be&Us, 
From  thence  shares  fall,  according  to  the  agreement  of  prag- 
matics. 
To  ^milius  will  be  mven  as  much  as  he  will  ask ;  and  we  have 
Pleaded  better:  for  a  orazen  chariot  stands,  and  four  stately  125 
Horses  in  his  vestibules,  and  himself  on  a  fierce 
War-horse  sitting,  brandishes  a  bent  spear 
Aloft,  and  meditates  battles  with  a  blinking  statue. 
Thus  Pedo  breaks-— Matho  fiiils :  this  is  the  end 
Of  Tongillus,  who  to  bathe  with  large  rhinoceros  ISO 

Is  wont,  and  vexes  the  baths  with  a  dir^  crowd ; 
And  thro'  the  forum  presses  the  young  Medes  with  a  long  pole, 
Going  to  buy  boys,  silver,  vessels  of  myrrh,  and  villas; 


194-^.  We  hme  pkaded  better,} 
Thoagh  thcfc  b«  lOiBe  among  otwlio 
are  abler  lawycrt. 

If5.  A  bmen  dmiei^  Sc}  He  had  a 
large  braaen  scatne,  a  fine  bronae,  ai  we 
ftboold  call  it,  of  a  charier*  drawn  by 
four  horses,  placed  in  bis  vestibule,  or 
cntiance  to  his  boose,  which  made  a 
magnificent  appearance.  Qaadrijnfns 
sigufies  four  lu>rses  harnessed  together, 
and  drawing  in  a  chariot. 

It6— 7.  Hmee^-^tiUmg,  ^.]  There 
waa  also  an  equestrian  statoe  of  Emi- 
lias himself,  mounted  on  a  war-horse, 
in  the  wtry  action  of  bending  back  his 
aim,  as  If  ready  to  throw  ajaYelin. 

Its.  A  UUitg  Ustae.]  llie  statue  re- 
presents ^milius  as  meditating  some 
great  stroke  against  an  enemy,  and  har- 
uig  one  eye  shut,  in  order  to  take  aim 
with  the  other.  Or  perhaps  fmilius  bad 
but  one  eye,  whioi  the  statoe  repre- 
lented.  All  these  things,  which  can 
add  no  real  worth  or  ability  to  the  owner 
of  them,  yet  strike  the  vulgar  with  high 
vOTieration  for  Amilius,  and  engage 
them  to  employ  him  in  preference  to 
olhem,  insomuch  that  he  may  have  a^at 
fiMa  he  pleases.    See  I.  t94. 

1i9.  Thus  Pcdo  bradlv.]  Contnrbat— 
ndBS  Umteif,  by  wanting  to  appear  riob, 
iD^rder  to  draw  clients. 

-— JMb^yUi.]  Becomes  bukropt,  m 


it  were,  by  the  expenca  he  puts  himself 
to  on  the  same  account. 

150.  Of  TongiUui.]  This  was  some 
other  lawyer,  who  ruined  himself  by 
wanting  to  seem  rich  and  oon^idprable. 

^-^WHh  large  fhamerM  ]  The  richer 
sort  used  to  go  to  the  baths,  with  their 
oil  hi  a  vessel  made  of  the  bom  of  a 
rhinoceros,  which  wos  very  expensive. 
Tongillus  did  this  in  order  to  be  thought 
rich.  So  ivory  is  called  elephant.  Geor. 
iQ.  t6.  Meton 

151.  With  a  dirty  crowd.]  Who  foU 
lowed  him  through  the  flirty  Mreets,  as 
hb  attendants,  mid  therefore  were  them- 
selves muddy  and  dirty,  and.  of  course, 
very  offensive  to  the  gentry  who  resorted 
to  the  public  baths. 

Idt.  PresKS  the  young  Medn,  4«.]  He 
rides  through  the  forum  in  a  litter,  set 
upon  poles  which  tested  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  bearers. 

— -yoia^  Medoi.]  The  Romans  wei« 
furnished  with  slaves  from  Media  and 
Persia,  who  were  very  tall  and  robust ; 
these  vrere  chiefly  employed  in  carrying 
the  lecticse,  or  litters,  in  which  the  richer 
people  were  carried  through  the  streets 
of  Rome. 

13S.  Gomg  to  htty,  fc.]  Appearing 
thus,  as  some  great  man  who  wi»«  going 
to  lay  oat  money  in  variou*  artide»  of 
Ittiaiy.  PiiercM,heft,meiiis  young  slaves. 
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Spondet  cnim  Tyrio  stlat'aria  purpura  filo. 
Et  tanien  hoc  ipsis  est  utile:  purpura  vendit 
Causidicum,  vendunt  amethystina :  convenit  illis 
Et  strepitu,  et  facieifRlijoris  vivere  census. 
Sed  finem  impens»  non  servat  prodiga  Roma. 
Ut  redeant  veteres,  Ciceroni  nemo  ducentos 
Nunc  dederit  nummos,  nisi  fulserit  annulus  ingens. 
Respicit  hoc  primum  qui  litigat,  an  tibi  servi 
Octo,  decern  comites,  an  post  te  sella,  togati 
Ante  pedes.     Ideo  conducta  Paulus  agebat  , 
Sardonyche,  atque  ideo  pluris,  quam  Cossus  agebat, 
Quam  Basilus.  .  Rara  in  tenui  facundia  panno. 
Quando  lice  flentem  Basilo  producere  matrem  ?  ' 
Quis  bene  diccntem  Basilum  ferat  ?  accipiat  te 
Gallia,  vel  potius  nutricula  causidicorum 
Africa,  si  placuit  mercedem  imponere  linguae. 


135 


140 


145 


u  foreign   purple,   ^.]   His 
also    very    expensive,    and 


154.    Hit 
dress  was 
was  such  as  the  nobles  wore. 

—  Promises  far  kirn]  i*  e.  Gains  him 
credit.  Spondeo  properly  signifies  to 
voderiakcs  to  be  surely  for  another,  and 
it  is  here  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense; 
as  if  the  expensive  dress  of  Tongiilus 
was  a  surety  for  him  as  being  rich,  be- 
cause by  this  he  appeared  to  be  so. 

— Foreign  purple.]  Stlatarius  (from 
•UatDj  a  ship  or  boat)  bignifies  outland* 
isb,  foreign,  as  imported  by  sea  from  a 
foreign  country. 

—  Tyrian  thread.']  The  thread,  of 
which  tho  garment  of  Tongiilus  was 
nadet  was  dyed  in  the  liquor  of  the 
luurex,  a  sbelUfish,  of  which  came  the 
finest  purple  dye,  and  the  best  of  which 
were  found  near  Tyre  ;  therefore  we 
often  read  of  the  Tyiian  purple.  See 
^n.  iv.  S6S.  Hon.  epod.  xii.  I.  tl. 

13.S.  Thit  is  usrfut,  ^c,]  All  this  pa- 
rade of  appearance  is  a  mean  of  recom- 
mending the  lawyers  to  observation, 
and  sometimes  to  employment,  therefore 
may  be  said  to  have  its  ase  where  it 
succeeds. . 

I3d~6.  Purple  sells  the  lawyer.]  Hia 
fine  itppearance  is  often  the  cause  of  Ms 
getting  employment,  in  which,  for   the 

{>rice  of  his  fee.  he  may  be  said  to  sell 
limstif  to  his  dieiU. 

136.  Violei-colaured  rohes.]  Ametby- 
siiiiu.  The  amethyst  Is  a  precious  stone 
pi  a  violet-coiour.    Tbia  colour  also  the 


gentry  among  the  Romans  were  fond  of 
wearing;  and  this,  therefore,  also  re- 
commended the  lawyers  to  observation, 
and  sometimes  to  employment. 

137.  WUh  the  bustle,  4;c.]  They  find 
it  suitable  to  their  views  of  recommend- 
ing themselves,  to  live  above  their  for- 
tunes* and.  of  course,  to  hn  surrounded 
with  numbers  of  attendants,  &c.  aiid» 
from  this,  and  the  appearance  of  their 
dress,  to  seem  richer  than  they  were : 
this,  as  the  next  line  imports,  becanae 
nobody  was  looked  upon  'thai  waa  not 
supposed  able  to  affoid  to  be  extrava- 
gant; such  was  the  monstrous  prodi- 
gality of  the  tiroes,  that  the  expences 
of  people  were  boundless. 

139.  NoMy  toould  give  Crcero,  ^] 
Such  is  the  importance  of  fashionable 
and  expensive  appearance,  that  even 
Tully  himself,  (if  he  could  return  from 
the  dead,)  thoogli  the  greatest  orator 
that  Rome  ever  saw,  as  well  as  the 
ablest  advocate*  nobody  would  give  him 
a  fee,  though  ever  so  small,  unleas  he 
appeared  with  a  ring  of  great  value  glit- 
tering upon  his  finger,  ducentoa  nuin- 
mos.  The  nomraus  argenti  was  a  ses-  • 
terce,  the  fourth  part  of  a  denarius,  but 
seven  farthings  of  our  money. 

.  141  He  that  Istigatat  (^.]  He.  that 
wants  to  employ  counsel,  instead  of  first 
iiK)uiring  into  the  abilities  of  the  roan 
whom  he  employs,  first  asks  .  how  fnany 
servants  he  keeps,  and  in  what  style  bi| 
lives« 
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For  his  foreign  purple  with  Tyrian  thread  promises  for  hiro. 
And  yet  this  is  useful  to  them :  purple  sells  1 35 

The  lawyer,  violet-colouFd  robes  sell  him :  it  suits  them 
To  live  with  the  bustle  and  appearance  of  a  greater  income. 
But  prodigal  Rome  observes  no  bounds  to  expence. 
Tho'  the  ancients  should  return,  nobody  would  give  Cicero 
Now-a*days  two  hundred  sesterces,  unless  a  great  ring  shone. 
He  that  litigates  regards  this  first,  whether  you  have  eight  141 
Servants,  ten  attendants,  whether  a  chair  is  after  you. 
Gownsmen  before  your  steps.    Tlierefore  Paulus  pleaded  with 

an  hired 
Sardonjrx,  and  therefore  pleaded  at  a  higher  fee  than 
Cossus  or  than  Basilus.    Eloquence  is  rare  in  a  mean  clothing. 
When  can  Basilus  produce  a  weeping  mother?  146 

Who  will  bear  Basilus  (tho')  speaking  well  ?  let  Gallia 
Receive  you,  or  rather,  that  nurse  of  lawyers, 
Africa,  if  it  has  pleased  you  to  set  a  reward  upon  your  tongue. 


141— f.  ^ht  MTMnts.]  t.  e.  Slaves 
to  carrf  jour  litter.  The  litters  were 
more  or  leit  respectable,  as  to  tlieir  ap- 
pearance, from  the  namber  of  t>earers 
which  carried  them ;  some  had  six.  See 
sat.  i.  1.  64»  and  note.  These  were 
ealled  hexaphori,  from  Gr*  l|,  six,  and 
fi^,  to  bear. 

Jjosior  hexapkorU  turn  sit  teetiett  licebit. 
Mabt.  lib.  ii.  ep.  81. 

Qiuum  tUfi  twii  cssail  set  mUUa,  Ccct- 
Hone, 
Ingenti  late  veetHi  es  hexaphcro. 

Mart.  lib.  iv.  ep.  50. 

TranquiHus  writes,  that  Caligala  was 
carried  in  a  liUer  borne  by  eight — octo- 
phoro.  This  piece  of  state  might  a  Aer- 
wards  be  affected  by  those  wtw  wished 
to  make  a  great  and  splendid  appear- 
ance. 

14e.  7'eviotttiidantt.]Comites, Attend- 
ants upon  him.  It  was  the  cascom, 
says  Grangius,  iwt  only  for  princes,  but 
for  othert,  who  were  carried  in  litters, 
to  have  a  number  of  people  attending 
them,  who  were  called  cumites. 

•^WheOur  'u  cJktr,  ^.]  Whether, 
thoogh  you  may  walk  on  foot,  you  have 
a  litter  carried  after  you,  that  you  may 
get  into  it  when  you  please. 

— GowfUBica,  ^]  Poor  clients,  called 
togati.  from  the  gowns  which  they 
wore.  See  sat.  i.  L  3,  and  note ;  and 
sat.  iiL  I.  1S7,  note.  Nombers  of  these 
wire   seen   wallujig  before   the  great^ 


on  wliom  Ibey  were  dependent. 

—Therefore  Pmthh  fc.]  Some  poor 
lawyer,  who,  though  he  could  not  afford 
to  buy  a  ring  set  with  a  sardonyx,  yet 
hired  one  to  make  his  appearance  with 
at  the  bar;  and  by  this  mean  got  greater 
fees  than  those  who  appeared  without 
some  such  ornament. 

145.  Comusar  BatUuM,'}  Two  poor,  but, 
probably,  learned  lawyers  of  the  time. 

— "Ewfiieace  tj  rare,  4^.]  Nobody  will 
give  a  man  credit  for  being  eloquenl» 
if  he  appears  in  rags,  at  least  very 
rarely. 

146.  When  am  Batiba  produce,  4v.] 
When  will  Basilus,  or  any  man  with  a 
mean  appearance,  be  employed  in  a 
cause  of  great  consequence,  a»  Cicero 
for  Fonteius,  where  a  mother  was  pro- 
duced in  court,  weeping  and  supplicating 
for  the  life  of  her  son^. 

147.  Who  uriU  6ear  BariUu,  fc.]  t.  e. 
Let  a  lawyer  he  ever  so  able,  or  speak 
ever  so  well,  nobody  will  pay  bim  the 
least  attention,'  if  hit  appearance  be 
poor  and  shabby. 

—  Let  GaUia,  4«.]  France  and  Africa 
were  remarkable,  at  that  time,  for  en-' 
oouraging  eloquence,  and  had  gre^ 
lawyers,  who  ^t  large  fees.  See  Mr. 
C.  Dryden's  note. 

- Comp.  sat.  XV.  1.  111.  Ainsw.  ex- 
plains nutricnia,  a  breeder,  a  briugerw 
up. 

U9,  Jfit  hm  pleMedyou,ic.]ue.U 
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Dedamare  doces  ?  6  ferrea  pectora  Vecti  I 

Cum  perimit  ssevos  classis  numerosa  tyrannos : 

Nam  qucecunque  sedens  modo  l^erat,  hffic  eadem  stans 

Proferet,  atque  eadem  cantabit  versibus  isdem. 

Occidit  miseroft  cjgiobe  repetita  magistroe. 

Qub  color,  et  quod  sit  causae  genus,  atque  ubi  somma 

Qnaestio,  quae  veniaDt  diyersa  parte  sagittae, 

Scire  volunt  omnes,  mercedem  solvere  nemo. 

Mercedem  appellas  ?  quid  enim  scio  ?  culpa  docentis 

Scilicet  arguitur,  quod  Isva  in  parte  mamillae 

Nil  salit  Arcadico  juveni,  cujus  mihi  sextd 

Quaque  die  miserum  dirus  caput  Hannibal  impIeC 

Quicquid  id  est,  de  quo  deliberat ;  an  petat  urbem 

A  Cannis;  an  post  nimbos  et  fiilmina  cautus 


15a 


155 


160 


joa  make  ■  point  of  gettisg  money  by 
your  eloqyenoe  at  the  bar. 

IbO.  Do  you  teach,  f€,'\  Having  »hawn 
bow  bailly  the  lawycri  were  off,  in  this 
dearth  of  eoconrageroent  isiven  to  liberal 
sciences,  and  of  rewarding  real  merit 
nnd  abilities*  he  now  proceeds  to  shew, 
that  the  teachers  of  rhetoric*  who  opened 
schools  fur  the  kborious  employment  of 
instructing  youth  in  tlie  knowledge  and 
art  of  decUmatiun,  w«re»  if  possible, 
still  worse  off. 

— 0  the  iron  heart,  tf«.]  q,  d.  O  the 
patience  of  Vectius  !  One  would  thbk 
thnt  his  mind  was  insensible  of  fatigue, 
quite  steeled,  as  it  were,  against  the  as* 
suulis  of  impatience  or  weaiiness.  See 
•at.  i.  1.  31. 

— r«cUKs.}  The  name  of  aoow  teacher 
of  rhetoric,  or  perhap«  put  here  for  any 
person  of  that  proHession. 

151.  When  m  nmermiB  doN^  4^] 
Classit  here  .signifies  a  number  of  boys 
in  the  same  farm,  or  class,  every  one  of 
which  was  to  repeal  over  a  long  deda* 
mution  to  the  maaier^  on  tome  partico- 
hr  Mibject  which  WM  given  out  lo  ibeiD 
M  a  thesis. 

--Dettrtifed  cruel  fytrmiti.]  AlUding  to 
the  subject  of  the  declamation,  as, 
«  Wtiether  tynnti  sliould  sot  be  de- 
"stroyed  by  their  subjecii?"  The  de- 
daimers  jtfo  supposed  to  bold  the  affir- 
nalive*  Comp.  sat.  L  16— 17t«nd  note 
on  i.  15. 

Some  refer  tbb  to  Dionyains,  dw  hr* 
umt  of.Saci^,  who,  $itfii  he  waa  die- 
posed,  went  to  Corinth  and  set  up  n 
•GbooU  where  J»«BDal  bonDoioiiily  top* 


poses  him  to  be  killed  by  the  fatigue  of 
his  employment;  but  the  first  sense, 
which  is  given  above,  seems  to  be  the 
roost  nntoral. 

l&f.  For  whtHevtrttHtiag^frJ]  It  b 
probable,  that  the  rhetorioans  first 
taught  their  scholars  the  manner  of  pn»- 
nunciation  and  utterance*  which  they 
might  do,  when  their  sclmlars  read  over 
their  declamationa  silting;  but  when 
they  iiMtrncted  tliem  in,  gesture  and  ac- 
tion, then  they  were  made  to  stand  up, 
still  repeating  the  same  things  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  master  eiert- 
ing  himself,  to  shew  them  the  beat  ne- 
thod  of  speaking  and  action. 

153.  Behmrte  oner,  fc.]  Canto— lit. 
signifies  to  sing  or  chant.  Perhaps  tlie 
ancients,  in  their  dedmnatiCtt,  used  a 
kind  of  eingiBg,  or  chanting,  to  mark 
the  cadences  of  their  periods.  Canto 
also  signifiBS  to  repeat  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  same  lettera 
and  syllablca;  nothing  more  than  tlua 
seismo  to  be  taeantbere*  Veraaa,  as 
wall  as  a  verse,  signifies  a  line,  even  ia 
prose.    AiMsw.    Versas^No.  5. 

154.  The  ttkbage,  fc.]  Cramhe  a 
kind  of  colewort,  or  cabbage.  The  poet 
means  (in  allusion  to  the  Greek  Myin^ 
^fSfi^a  ^Asavtr)  that  the  beating  the 
same  things  forever  (like  cabbage  wsirmad 
np»  and  served  at  labks  many  dmes  to 
the  same  persons)  must  be  nauseous  and 
•orfeiiing,  enough  to  tin  and  wear  the 
masters  to  deat£ 

Others  read  Cambre,  a  town  near 
mount  Ganms,in  Campania,  where  a 
hirtlla  bad  beeafisi^ht  between  dm  Cam- 
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Do  you  teach  to  declaim  ?  O  the  iron  heart  of  Vectins !    160 
When  a  numerous  class  hath  destroyed  cruel  tyrants : 
For  whatever,  sittingit  has  just  read,  these  same  things  standing. 
It  will  utter,  and  rehearse  the  same,  over  and  over,  in  the  same 

verses. 
The  cabbage  repeated  kills  the  miserable  masters. 
What  the  colour,  and  what  the  kind  of  cause,  and  where  155 
The  chief  question,  what  arrows  n.ay  come  from  the  contrary ' 

party. 
All  would  know,  nobody  pay  the  reward. 
Do  you  call  for  your  rewara? — ^what,  forsooth,  do  I  know? 

The  fault  of  the  teacher 
You  may  be  sure  is  blamed,  because  in  the  left  part  of  the  breast 
The  Arcadian  youth  has  nothingthat  leaps,  whosedire  Hannibal^ 
Every  sixth  day,  fills  my  miserable  head :  161 

Whatever  it  be  concerning  which  he  deliberates,  whether 

he  should  go  to  the  city 
From  Cannae,  or  after  showers  and  thunder  cautious. 


ptmans  and  the  people  of  Camfe.  This 
nod  beeo  nude  the  tubiect  of  a  decla. 
matjoii,  which  the  Bcholars  repeated  so 
fifteo  in  the  schools,  for  thcit  esercisai^ 
as  to  tire  their  masters  almost  to  death. 

155.  What  the  coUmr,}  That  which 
the  ancicDU  called  the  colour,  was  that 
part  of  (he  declamation  which  was  in* 
troduoed  by  way  of  C80se«  er  reason,  for 
the  thing  supposed  to  be  done,  and 
bj  way  of  pies  or  excose  for  the  action. 
As  Orestes,  when  he  confessed  killing 
his  mother,  «•  I  did  it,"  says  he,  *<  bo- 
**  cauie  she  killed  my  father." 

--What  the  hmdef  cause.}  Delibera- 
tive* demonstiative,  or  judicial — or  whe- 
ther defensible  or  not. 

156.  The  durf  fuettiaiL]  That  on 
which  the  whole  cause  must  torn. 

"— H^ftat  orrvuf,  4«']  What  argu^nts 
maj  come  from  the  other  side.  Metapb. 
from  shooting  arrows  at  a  mark. 

157.  AllvxmUhmp,4€.}  Every  bod/ 
is  willing  enough  to  be  taught  these 
things,  but  very  few  choose  to  pay  the 
faaster  for  his  pahis  in  teaching  them. 

158.  Da  you  call  far  ffaur  reward  ?] 
t.  c  What  do  you  mean  by  asking  for 

riynent?  (says  the  scholar.)  What  do 
know  more  than  before  ?  Thb  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  langvage  of  the  scholsr, 
when  the  master  demands  payment  for 
his  trouble.    The  dull  and  iniipprehen* 


sive  scholar,  who  gets  no  benefit  from 
the  pains  of  the  master,  lays  hb  igno* 
ranee  upon  the  oMster,  and  not  upon  hit 
own  inattention  or  stupidity ;  and  theie- 
fore  is  supposed  to  blame  the  master, 
and  to  think  that  he  deserres  nothing; 
for  all  tbe  pains  be  has  taken. 

159.  Inihe  1^  part  ef  the  hreatt,  fc.Tl 
The  heart  is  suppoied  to  b^  in  the  left 
part  of  the  breast,  and  to  be  the  seat  of 
nnderstandtng  and  wisdom;  in  both 
which  the  youth  here  spoken  of  seems 
to  be  as  deficient,  as  if  his  heart  were 
almost  without  motion,  without  that 
lively  palpitation  which  is  found  in 
others*  Lit.  nothing  leapt  to  the  Ar- 
cadian youth  in  the  left  part  of  tbe 
breast. 

IdO.  Arcadian  youthJ]  Arcadia  was 
famous  for  its  breed  of  asses,  to  which, 
by  the  appellation  Arcadico,  this  young 
man  is  cempared,  whose  dulness  had 
prevented  his  profiting  under  tbe  pains 
which  his  master  took  with  him.  See 
Pans.  sat.  iii.  1.  9. 

— Whose  dire  HamMk  ^]  No  theme 
was  more  common,  in  the  Roman 
schools,  than  the  adventures  of  Hannibal. 
Every  week,  says  tbe  master,  does  the 
story  of  Hannibal  torment  my  poor  head 
upon  a  declaiming  day. 

16S.  Go  to  the  city.]  Msrch  directly 
to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Canuie. 
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Circumagat  madidas  a  tempestate  cohortes. 

Quantum  vis  stipulare,  et  protinus  accipe  quod  d<H 

Ut  toties  ilium  pater  audiat     Ast  alii  sex 

Et  plures  uno  conclamant  ore  sophistae, 

Et  veras  agitant  lites,  raptore  relicto : 

Fusa  venena  silent,  malus  ingratusque  roaritusy 

Et  quas  jam  veteres  sanant  mortaria  caecos.        

Ergo  sibi  dabit  ipse  rudem,  si  nostra  movebunt 
Consilia,  et  vitas  diversum  iter  ingredietur, 
Ad  pugnam  qui  rhetorica  descendit  ab  umbra, 
Summula  oe  pereat,  qua  vilis  tessera  venit 
Frumenti :  quippe  haec  raerces  lautissima.     Tenta 
Chrysogonua^uanti  doceat,  vel  PoIIio  quanti 
Lautorum  pueros,  artem  scindens  TheodorL 
Balnea  sexcentis,  et  pluris  porticus,  in  qua 
Gestetur  dominus  quoties  pluit :  anne  serenum 
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165 


1*70 


175 


164.  Wheel  about  his  troops  wet,  4^.] 
Hannibal,  when  within  about  three  roUcs 
from  Rome,  wai  assaulted  by  a  dread- 
ful tempest.  Maherbal,  his  general  of 
horse,  perstfaded  him  to  go  on,  and  pro- 
mised him  that  he  should,  that  night,  sup 
in  the  capitol ;  but  Hannibal  delibe- 
ratedi  whether  he  should  not  lead  his 
troops  back  into  Apulia,  as  they  were  so 
assaulted  and  dismayed  by  the  violence 
of  the  tempest. 

These  circomstances  are  supposed  to 
be  the  constant  subjects  of  declama- 
tions in  the  schools. 

16d»  Bargtttn  for,  ^.]  Ask  what  yon 
please,  I  will  give  it  you,  if  yon  can  get 
this  stupid  boy's  father  to  hear  htm  as 
often  as  I  do :  then  I  think  he  would  be 
persuaded  of  his  son's  dulness,and  think 
also  that  I  deserve  to  be  handsomely 
paid  for  what  I  have  gone  through  in 
hearing  him.  See  Ainaw.  Stipulor. 

166— r.  Six  other  sophifts,  ^c]  So- 
phists meant  at  first  learned  men 
(from  Gr.  rtftg,  wise);  afterwards  it 
meant  pretenders  to  learning,  prating 
cavillers.  It  also  signifies  orators:  in 
this  last  sense  It  seems  used  here,  where 
the  poet  means  to  say,  that  many  of 
these  teachers  of  rhetoric  had  left  the 
schools,  where  tictitious  matters  were  only 
declaimed  upon,  for  the  bar,  where  real 
causes  were  agitated. 

167.  Cry  together  toHk  one  mouthJ]  u  e. 
All  agree  with  one  consent  to  take  this 
MPp.  vis.  to  have  done  with  teaching 
school,  and  to  go  to  the  bar. 


168.  The  rauiaher  being  left.]  a.  r. 
Leaving  the  fictitious  subjects  of  deda* 
mation,  such  as  some  sapposed  ravisber, 
or  peffliaps  the  rape  of  Helen,  Proser- 
pine, &c. 

169.  The  mixed  poiMons  are  silent.']  Na- 
thing  roori!  is  said  about  the  poisons  of 
Medea.  Fosa^poured  and  mtied  to- 
gether. 

— UngpaefulkusbandJ]  Jason,  who  bar* 
ing  married  Medea,  left  her,  and  married 
another. 

170.  What  medkinn  now  heal,  d-c."] 
Mortaria — mortars.  Per  met.  medicinea 
brayed  in  a  mortar.  What  medicines 
recovered  old  JEaon  to  his  yoath  and  sight 
again.     Ov.  Met.  lib.  vii.  1.  f 87— 93. 

Grangius  thinks  that  this  allodes  to  a 
story  of  a  son,  who  made  up  some  me- 
dicines to  cure  his  father's  eyes,  and  who 
was  accused  by  his  rao(ber>in>law  of 
having  mixed  op  poison,  which  the  father 
believine,  disinherited  him.  So  Famabjr. 

171.  Therefore.]  Ergo.- — q.  d.  As  the 
profession  of  teaching  school  is  so  mi* 
serable,  and  wlthoot  profit,  I  wovld  there* 
fore  advise  those  who  have  left  the  sh«i* 
dowy  declamation  of  the  school  for  the 
real  contention  of  the  bar.  to  follow  a 
new  course  of  lifCf  and  never  think  of 
returning  to  teaching  rhetoric  again,  leat 
they  sKonld  have  nothing  left  to  \my 
bread  with;  this  seems  to  be  the  sen»e 
of  the  passage. 

— THscharge  himtOf^]  Sibi  dabit  Ipsa 
rudem-~*literallya  he  will  give  himself 
the  wand. 
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Me  should  wheel  about  hit  troops  wet  with  the  tempest. 
Bargain  for  as  much  as  yott  please,  and  iminediately  take 

what  I  give,  165 

That  his  father  should  hear  him  as  often.     But  six  other 
Sophists,  and  more,  cry  together  with  one  mouth. 
And  agitate  real  causes,  the  ravisher  being  left: 
The  mixed  poisons  are  silent,  the  bad  and  ungrateful  husband. 
And  what  medicines  now  heal  old  blind  men.  170 

Therefore  he  will  discharge  himself,  if  my  counsels  will 
Move;  and  he  will  enter  upon  a  different  walk  in  life, 
Who  has  descended  iirom  ^e  rhetorical  shadow  to  real  en* 

gagement,  !<*/iy  '-»* ' 

Lest  me  small  sum  should  perish,  from  which  c^meth  a  vile 
Wheat-ticket:  for  this  is  a  ihost  splendid  reward:  Try     1?5 
For  how  much  Chrysdgonus  teaches,  or  Pollio  the  children 
Of  the  quality,  dividing  the  art  of  Xheodorus.' 
Baths  are  at  six  hundred  sestertia,  and  a  portico  at  more,  in 

which 
The  lord  is  carried  when  it  rains  c  can  he  wait  for    • 


The  nidis  wu  a  rod,  or  wand,  given 
to  fword- players,  ill  token  of  a  ditcharge* 
orreleaw*  from  that  eurcisa.  Henoa 
the  phrate,  dare  rudem,  to  give  a  dis- 
charge, to  dismiss. 

See  Uom.  ep.  i.  I.  S.  donatnn  jam 
mde— dismissed.  Fraoris.  Jut.  sat.  ri. 
LllS,  a«d  tMila. 

He  will  discbarge  binsielf  froa  keep- 
ing scfauel. 

i7Sb  TkewhgUnedih9dm,4€»]  From 
the  poor  eoiptjf  deciamatioos  in  the 
schools,  vhich  at  hest  are  hot  a  sliadow 
of  reality*  and  are  but  shadows  in  point 
of  profit.  • 

— >i2esl  ei^fagimmL]  To  engage  in 
pleadins  caoses  at  the  bar,  which  have 
renKt J  nr  their  subject,  and  which,  he 
hopes,  will  produce  real  profit.  Descen- 
dit  ad  pugnam — a  military  phrase. 

174-^6.  A  mk  wkcat-lklcet.]  In  any 
dole  made  by  the  emperor,  or  by 
one  of  the  city-magistiates  for  distribut- 
ing corn,  the  poor  citiaens  had  each  a 
tally,  or  tickel,  given  them,  which  thev 
firat  shewed,  and  then  received  their 
proportion,  according  to  the  money  they 
brought  4o  boy  whnt  from  the  public 
magaaines,  at  a  lower  than  the  market 
price.  This  callv,  or  ticket,  was  called  tes- 
sera, It  being  Mr-iquaic :  it  was  made 

VOL.  I. 


of  a  piece  of  wood,  or  of  lead — bencs 
Juvenal  calls  it  vilis. 

|7d*  A  9i€ittpUniidretpardJ]  Thopgli 
they  shoald  get  only  a  wheat-ticket  for  a 
fee,  yet  this  is  noble,  in  comparison  of 
what  they  get  by  teaching  rhutoric. 

17S.  efttynywHa— i'atfia.]    Abetorie- 
mauersvwlio  read  to  their  pupils  the 
works    of  Theodoras  Oadareus,  an  ei-  ■ 
celtent  orator,  horn  at  Gadan,  a  city  of 
Syria,,  not  far  from  Ascalpn. 

177.  The  m%-]  The  nobility,  the 
rich  fsthers  of  the  poor  rhetorician's  pu*  ■ 
piis. 

•^Dividmg^]  Soindens-^dividing,  tak« 
ing  tp  pieces,  and  thus  opening  and 
explaining  the  several  parts. 

-^Bdhs  are  at  six  hundred  $emttiaJ] 
Which  they  built  for  tbemseUes,  and 
maintained  at  a  great  expence.  See  sat. 
i.  I.  106*  note. 

^A  portico  at  mare.}  Tbey  were  still 
more  expensive  in  tbeir  porticos,  or  co- 
▼ered  ways,  where  they  used  to  ride  in 
rainy  or  dirty  weather. 

179.  Can  he  wait,  fe]  Should  these  < 
great  people  be  forred  to  stay  at  home 
till  fine  wf nther  canif,  or  else  go  out  and 
splash  themselves,  and  tbeir  foie  horses, 
with  dirt? 
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Exspectet,  sparg^tve  luto  jumenta  recent!  ?  IBO 

Hie  potius :  samque  hie  mimde  nitel  uogula  mulfe* 

Parte  alik  longis  Numidarum  fulta  columnis' 
Siirgat,  et  algentem  rapist  cc^atio  solem. 
Quanticunqjie  domusi  veniet  qui  fercula  docte 
Componit,  veniet  qui  pulmentaria  condit.  iSi 

Hos  inter  sumptu^  sesteria  Quintiliano, 
Ut  multum,  duo  sufficient ;  res  nulla  minoris 
Constabit  patri,  quam  filius.     Unde  igitur  tot 
Quihtilianus'habet  saltus?  exempla  novorum- 
Fatorum  transi :  felix  et  pulcher  et  acer»  190 

Felix  et  sapiens  et  nobilis  et  generosus, 
Appositam  nigrae  liinam  subtexit  alutse : 
FeltX)  orator  quoque  maximus,  et  jaculator, 
Et  si  perfrixit,  eantat  bene.    Distat  enim,  qnser 
Sidera  te  excipiant,  modo  primos  incipientem  ld£ 

Edere  vagitus,  et  adhuc  a  matre  rubentem* 
Si  Fortuna  volet,  fies  de  rhetore  consul : 
Si  volet  hsec  eadem,  fies^de  consule  rhetor. 
Ventidius  quid  enim  ?  quid  TuUius  ?  anne  aliud  quam 
Sidus,  et  occulti  miranda  potentia  fati  ?  20O 

Servis  regna  dabunt,  eaptivis  &ta  triumphos* 
Felix  ille  tamen,  corvo  quoque  rarior  albo. 

181.  Hererathertie,']  To  be  tore  he  menCiaria  leem  used  here  for  vfetnalt 

will  use  the  portico,  where  not  only  he.  in  general.  Ainsw. 
but  hb  very  mules,  are  protected  from        186.  AmUiu  cfceKapfnea,^^.]  Which 

having  their  feet  aoiled.  they  squander  away  in  buHdings,  eatin|t» 

18f.  TaU  NmiidUmpiUan,']  The  roon  and  drinking,  they  think  two  poor  scster- 

raised  high  on  pillars  of  marble  from  tiums  (about  15U  enough  to  pay  Qoin- 

Numtdia,  which  was  very  elegant  and  tilian  Ahe  great  rhetorician)  for  teaching 

expensive.  their  cnildren. 

185.  A  fupper-room.]  A  dining-room        187—8.  WUl  em  a  falker  Um»  4c.] 

we  should  call  it;  but  oeiiatio,  among  They  Md  out  their  money  with  cheer* 

the  Romans,  signified  a  room  to  sup  in^  fuhiess   on    their   gluttony,   &c    b«t 

for  their  entertainments  were  always  at  grudged  ever  so  little  expence  for  the  edn-. 

a  upper.  cation  of  their  children  :  therefore  no« 

'^■'Snatdi  tiu  cool  sun.']  The  windows  so  thing  costs  them  so  little- 
contrived  as  to  catch  the  sun  in  win-        188—9.  HalA  Quiattitan,  fc.]  If  these 

ter-time.  The  Romans  were  very  curious  things  be  so,  how  comes  Quintiliaa  to 

in  their  contrivances  of  this  sort.    They  have  so  large  an  estate,  and  to  be  the 

had  rooms  toward    the   north.«asl,  to  owner  of  such  a  tract  of  country? 
avoid  the  summer  sun;  and  toward  the        189.  £sampl(s ^acw/otn, 4^.]  There 

south- west,  to  receive  the  sun  in  win«  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  men,  whose  for- 

tar.  runes  are  so  new  and  singular  as  thia  : 

184.  Whatioer  the  house  catt.]  They  they  must  not  be  mentioned  as  eaamplos 

little  regarded  the  expence  they  were  at  for  others.   As  if  he  had  said.  Who  but 

iu  building.  Quintilian  ever  grew  rich  by  the  colti- 

—  One  will  come,  ^c.]  They'll  be  snre  vation  of  the  liberal  arts  ?  It  is  qidte  • 

to  have  their  tables  sumptuously  for*  novelty.     The  Romans  called  an    on* 

aisbed  by  cooks,  confectioners,  &c.  Put*  usual  good,  fortune,  nova  fiita* 
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Fair  weather,  or  dash  his  cattle  with  fresh  mud  ?  ISO 

Here  rather,  for  here  the  hoof  of  the  clean  mule  shines* 
In  another  part,  propp'd  with  tall  Numidian  pillars, 
A  supper-room  arises,  and  will  snatch  the  cool  sun. 
Whatever  the  house  cost,  one  will  come  who  composes  skilfully 
Dishes  of  meat,  and  one  who  seasons  soups.  18S 

Amidst  these  expences,  two  sestertiums,  as  a  great  deal, 
Will  suffice  for  Quintilian.     No  thing  will  cost  a  &ther 
Less  than  a  son.     Whence,  therefore,  hath 
Quintilian  so  many  forests  ?<-*The  examples  of  new  fatM 
Pass  over :  the  fortunate  is  handsome,  and  witty,  190 

The  fortunate  is  wise,  and  noble^  and  generous. 
And  subjoins  the  moon  set  upon  his  black  shoe. 
The  fortunate  is  also  a  grreat  orator,  a  dart^thrower. 
And,  if  he  be  hoarse,  sings  well :  for  there  is  adiffi^rence  what 
Stars  receive  you,  when  you  first  begin  195 

To  send  forth  crying,  and  are  yet  r^  from  your  mother. 
If  Fortune  please,  you  ^11  from  a  rhetorician  become  a  consul: 
If  this  same  please,  you  will  from  a  consul  become  a  rhetorician. 
For  what  was  Ventidius  ?  what  TuUius  ?  was  it  other  than 
A  dtar,  and  the  wonderful  power  of  hidden  fate  ?  200 

The  fates  will  give  kingdoms  to  slaves,  triumphs  to  captives. 
Yet  diat  fortunate  person  is  also  more  rare  than  a  white  crow. 


190.  ThefortmaU  u  hand§me,  fe.]  la  t.  e.  a  gre«t  dbpatant— 1. 156* 

thew  lines  the  poet  is  nying,  that "  lock  194.  Tkere  u  a  d'^etnce,  ie.]  Th« 

**  is  all  ;^  let  a   nen  be  Iwt  Ibrtonate,  Romans  were   very  soperstitloos,  and 

and  he  will  be  reckoned  erery  thing  thought  that  the  fortune  of  their  fetura 

•lie.  life  mainly  depended  on  the  stars,  or 

— IFSm^]  Aoer— sharp,  as  we  say—-  constellations,  which  presided  orer  their 

aeer  iagenio.  natal  hour.    See  sat  ix.  1.  5S— 4,  et  al. 

19f.  Themom,  4«.]  The  hondred  pa*  196.  RtdfmnymtrmtUier,]  i.e.  Jest 

tridans,  6rst  established  by  Roflsnlas,  bom*   Before  the  blood  contracted  froip 

were  distingoished  by  tlie  nameral  letter  the  birth  is  washed  *way. 

C  fixed  on  their  shoes,  which,  from  its  198.  TkummeA  Fortune^ 

lesemblanoe  to  an  half  moon,  was  called  199.  Vfmlidmt,}   Bassos,  son    of  « 

lona.    Thu  was  continued  down  to  later  bondwoman  at  Ascalon*    He  was  first  • 

times,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  among  carman,  then  a  muleteer ;  afterwards,  ii| 

the  patriciaas:  they  wore  a  sort  of  buskin  one  year,  he  was  created  pnstor  and 

amde  of  black  leather.    Hon.  lib.  i.  saU  eonsni. 

▼i.  1. 17.    By  this  line  the  poet  means  to  —TUUai.}  The  sixth  kkg  of  Borne, 

say,  that  the  fisrtunate  amy  become  se-  bom  of  a  captive. 

aaiors  aad  nobles.    Alnti^^it.  tanned  'l99*-fOn.  Other  Hum  tt  ttar*]  ue.  To 

leather:   by    meton.  any  tlung  made  what  did  the^e  men  owe  their  greatness, 

ttwieof ;  h«ioe  a  leather  shoe,  or  bus-  bat  to  the  stars  which  presided  at  their 

kin*  birth,  and  to  the  mysterious  power  of 

195.  A  dM-ikrvrsr.]  This  is  tiie  H-  desthiy? 

teral  sense  of  jacolator:  but  we  most  fOS.  Mare  tme^  f^]  However,  that 

here  toppose  it  to  mean,  one  skillal  in  same  fortanate  and  h^py  man  is  rara 

SluowlBg  OBt»  or  darting,  aigniaanti"  to  bs  mat  with.    Comp.  tat.  ▼!•  16i» 


est 
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Pcenituii  milUos  vafiae  sterilisque  catfaiedra^ 
8icut  .Thrasymacbi  probat  exitus,  atqu^  S^undi 
Carrinatis ;  et  hunc  inopem  vidiatia,  Athenae,  205 

Nil  praeter  gelidaa  auaae  conferre  dcutaa* 

Di  tnajorum  umbris  tenuem^  et  sine  pondere  terrain^ 
Sprantesque  crocoe,  et  in  urn^  perpetuum  ver» 
Qui  praeceptorem  sancti  voluere  parentia 
Esse  loco.     Metudns  vir^ee  jam  grandis  Achilles  210 

Cantubat  patriis  in  montibus :  et  cui  non  tunc    ^  ^ii**V»o^. 
Eliceret  risuni  citharcedi  cauda  magistri  ? 
Sed  Ru£Pum,  atque  alios  oeedit  sila  quaeque  jttv^tus : 
Ruffiim,  qui  toties  Ciceronem  Allobroga  dixit* 
Quis  gremio  Enceladi,  doctique  PalsmoDis  affeit 
Quantum  grammaticus  meruit  labor  ?  et  tAmoi  ex  hoc, 
Quodcunque  est,  (minus  est  autem,  quam  rheioria  aera,) 
Discipuli  custos  prasmotdet  Acoenitus  ipse, 
Et  qui  dispensat,  frangit  sibi.     Cede^  Paladmon, 


21$ 


tOS.  Mmi^hmr€penud,fe.']  Of  the 
)»arren  snd  brgt^Rrlv  empTojment  of 
teaching  rhetoric— which  they  did,  sitthig 
In  «  chair,  desk,  or  palplt. 

JNM.  Tkm^fmaehm,^  Who  banged 
hiroaelf.  He  wat  a  rhetorician  of  Athena, 
bom  at  Cartlmge. 

S04-»-5.  Secvndui  Gam'iuH.]  He  came 
from  Athena  to  Rome,  and,  declaiming 
againat  ijmita,  wu  b«iilli0d  by  CaU- 
fdUi. 

soft.  Him  wktm  fotrymt  mm,  4^} 
Socrates^  >rbom  you  mm,  angtatefai 
Aihaniantl  alwoM  atarviag,  and  paid 
him  nothing  Aw  bia  lectarea,  but  tbc  liar* 
barooa  rewaid  of  cold  hemlock*  with 
which  ba  wa»  puiaooad  by  the  imttiacc  of 
bit  jttdget.  iierolock  baa  ftacb  a  refrigeral^ 
ing  quality  over  the  blood  and  Micaa. 
as  to  cause  theoi  to  •tagnate*  and  thus 
'  «tb :  it  b  tbaMfisM  reckoaed 
the  cold  ^olaona.  The  watd 
aoMi,  bare,  la  very  significantt  ta  iatt- 
iMtc  Ibe  dariig  imoleaca  "lad  craalty  of 
the  Athenians,  who,  to  their  own  eternal 
Infamy,  oould  riiwafd  atich  a  auii  in 
•uch  a  manner. 

.  aor  Ofiont*  ^]  That  tenteiioa  it  el- 
liptical, and  mutt  be  aopplicd  with  aoma 
verb  to  precede  ambrii^at  give,  graac.or 
Um  like. 

'^Tki*  earth,  fe.1  It  wat  asoal  with 
the  Romaiia  to  espreat  tiidr  goad  wifbet 
Ibr  the  dead  in  the  manner  here  acn- 
Uooad,  that  the  earth  laight  iia  I%kt 


SoMantiAL) 
Sit  UbiJerTa  Uv'tM,  moUk[ue  tegmris  areni. 

508.  Brtathing  crocufei.]  Breathing 
forth  tweeti.  Crocoa,  Ht.  aaffroii ;  alto 
the  jfeDow  chlvet  in  the  midat  of  flewera. 
V^bat  we  call  a  crocut  blowt  early  in  iha 
sprhiff. 

— Fffpeliial  tprin^i  4^']  May  flowert 
be  perpetually  growing  and  blooming,  at 
in  the  tpring  of  the  year.  They  were 
load  of  depoaiiiag  iba  umt  of  Uieir 
deceatad  firlendt  among  banks  of 
flowert* 

509.  Who  wmtld  ham  a  yrreec^ar,  feJ] 
Who  veueralcd  tbair  maaiari  Hid  taach* 

at  if  >they  were  their  paienia;  and 
samad  tbaoi,  a*  aandfaia  ><>  <^  P*>ca 


of  Miaof  a. 

f  la  AduUet,  4e.]  The  lamoua  ton  of 
Tbetif,  wbea  almott  a  maa,  waa  m  gieat 
awa  of  bb  tutor  CbiroB  the  Ceataur. 

til.  Smg*}  Pradtted  leaaonaln  voeal 
and  inatraiMalal  mntle  under  hit  tnlar. 

•—/a  Ut  patarwal  wyimiaiai.]  The 
noantamt  of  Thataaly,  from  whmwa 
aame  Peleut  the  iatbar  of  Acbillei. 

fia.  WcuULmt  l*elaii,4«.]  Xbe tap- 
per part  of  Cbiroa  waa  lake  a  man*  tba 
iawer  like  an  horie.  Hit  figure  nuat.ba 
lidiciilont  enough,  with  a  man't  bead 
and  with  an  horse's  tail,  and  would  bavm 
been  laughed  at  by  matt  padpla;  but 
Achillea  bad  toe  much  reverence  Ibr  bit 
natter  to  make  a  jdia  of  baa  ignra»  aa 
tcbtinit  wnnldbafdantt 
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Many  have  repented  the  vain  and  barren  chair, 
As  the  exit  of  Throayniachug  proves,  and  of  Secundus 
^  Carrinas,  and  him  whom  poor  you  saw^  O  Athens,  205 

During  to  bestow  nothing  but  cold  hemlock. 

Grant,  ve  ^ods,  to  the  shades  of  our  ancestors  thin  eartbi 
and  without  weight, 
And  breathing  crocuses,  and  perpetual  spring  upon  their  urn, 
Who  would  have  a  preceptor  to  be  in  the  place  of  a  sacred 
Parent.     Achilles,  now  grown  up,  fearing  the  rod,  210 

Sang  in  his  paternal  mountains;  and  from  whom  then 
Would  not  the  tail  of  the  harper  his  master  have  drawn  forth 

laughter  ? 
But  Ruffus,  and  others,  each  of  their  own  voung  men  strike, 
RufiPus,  who  so  often  called  Cicero  an  AUobrogian.  214 

Who  brings  to  the  lap  of  Encelad  us,  or  of  the  learned  Paleemon, 
Asmuch  as  grammatical  labour  has  deserved?  and  yetfroro  this, 
Whatever  it  be,  (but  it  is  less  than  the  money  of  therhetorician,} 
Acoenitus  himself,  the  keeper  of  the  scholar,  snips. 
And  he  who  manages,  breaks  off  some  for  himself.  Yield| 
Palaemon, 


91f  •  Barper  hit  iwiiter.]  Chiron  is  said 
to  have  taug^it  nusic,  as  well  as  medicino 
aad  astronomy. 

Sia  But  Rt^/vh  iej  Now,  so  far 
Irom  the  masters  receiTiDg  veneration 
Irom  t]>eir  scholars,  it  is  a  common  prac* 
tice  ibr  the  scholar  to  heat  the  master, 
as  had  been  the  case  of  Ruffus  and 
flthars.  So  Plautus,  Baccb*  iii.  3.  37. 
Puer  aeptoennia  pedago^  tabula  dirum" 
pit  caput. 

$14.  Ac^^O  This  Rofftts  charged 
Cioero  with  writing  barbarous  LatiB« 
like  an  A|lobrogian«or  Savoyard*  .  £ven 
this  great  grammarian  could  not  obtain 
•etpect  fron  his  scholars. 

S16.  Wk9bringi,4^,]yfh0  pays  £a. 
ccbdua  u  rcwurd  «iqual  to  his  hibours? 
He  was  a  £uoooi  grammarian*  Gremio 
beru  denotes  a  loose  cavity,  or  hoUoiv« 
Ibrmed  by  the  doubling  of  tb«  robe  or 
garmcnt.^-f .  d.  A  lap,  into  which  thioga 
were    put.    Or*  ••kwH*    Comp.  Luke 

visa. 

^-The  learned  PafcifMU.]  Kbemniot 
Pakemon#a  very  learned  and  distin- 
guished granioiariao,  bat  who  was  so 
conceited,  as  to  say,  that  learning  would 
live  and  die  with  hiqi.  See  Sust.  dc 
pr«a«.  23.  See  sat.  vi.a.  45^. 


t\7.  WhaUter  it  be,^.'i  After  alU 
small  as  the  pay  of  a  grammarian  may 
be,  (which  at  the  most  is  even  smaller 
than  that  of  a  rhetorician,)  there  are 
sad  defiilcatious  from  it. 

^18.  AccenUut—tke  keeper,  {«.]  This 
Acdenitus  !s  a  feigned  name  for  some 
pedagoffue,  (Gr.  «*««#,  a  boy,  and  myv^ 
to  lead,)  who  was  a  sort  of  servant,  thai 
followed  bis  young  master,  took  care  of 
his  behaviour,  and  particularly  attended 
him  to  bis  exercise,  and  to  school.  • 

He  is  properly  called  here,  disdpuli 
cu&tos.  He  insisted  on  having  part  of 
the  poor  grammarian's  pay,  as  a  perqoi^ 
site,  llie  word  prssmordet  is  here  pe« 
culiarty  happy,  and  intimates  that  thu 
pedagogue,  who,  perhaps,  cartied  the 
pay,  took  a  part  of  it  before  he  deli- 
vered it  to  the  master:  like  a  persoik 
who  is  to  give  •  piece  of  bread  to  an<* 
other,  and  bites  a  piece  off  first  for  him- 
self. 

gl9.  tie  who  managttt^c,'}  Qui  dis« 
pensat,  i.  e.  dispensator,  the  steward,  or 
housekeeper  i  either  that  belonging  to 
the  grammarian,  into  whose  hands  the 
money  is  paid,  retahis  some  part  of  it 
for  his  wages,  or  the  steward  pf  the 
igiutttisaa  who  pays  it,  retains  a  part  of 
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Et  patere  inde  aliquid  decrescere,  nan  aliter,  quam 
Institor  hybernoe  tegetis,  niveique  cadorci : 
Uummodo  non  pereat,  mediee  quod  noctis  ab  hork 
Sedisti,  qua  nemo  iaber,  qua  nemo  Bederet^ 
Qui  docet  obliquo  lanam  deducere  ferro : 
Dummodo  non  pereat  totidem  olfecisse  lucemas^ 
Quot  stabant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  eaeet 
Flaccusy  et  hsererct  nigro  fuligo  MarcHii. 
Kara  tamen  merces,  quse  cognitione  Tribuni 
Non  egeat.     Sed  vos  s»vas  imponite  leges, 
Ut  prseceptori  verborum  regula  constet, 
Ut  legat  historias,  auctores  noverit  omnes, 
Tanquam  ungues  digitosque  suos;  ut  forte  rogatus 
Dum  petit  aut  thermas,  aut  Phcsbi  balnea,  dicat 
Nutricem  Anchiss,  nomen,  patriamque  novercas 
Archemori :  dicat  quot  Acestes  viserit  annos, 
Quot  Siculus  Phrygibus  vini  donaverit  umas. 
Exigite,  ut  mores  teneros  ceu  pollice  ducat, 
Ut  si  quis  cerft  vultum  facit :  exigite,  ut  sk 
Et  pater  ipsius  coetus,  ne  turpia  ludant, 
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it  by  way  of  ponndflge,  or  perquisite,  to 
himself.  Frangit. — inetaph.  from  break* 
tng  Boroething  that  was  entire* 

219.  YieM,  Pa/«m<m,  ^.]  Sabmit  to 
these  abatemeots.  and  b*  glad  to  hare 
aoraething,  though  less  than  yoar  doe, 
ai  it  fares  with  tmdetmeu  who  are  willing 
to  abate  soroeihing  in  their  price,  rather 
than  not  sell  their  goodi«  See  Ainsw. 
Institor. 

nt.  Let  U  not  he  lott,  ^c.]  Only  take 
tare  to  hare  something  for  ^our  trouble ; 
let  not  all  your  pains,  which  yon  hare 
taken,  be  thrown  away,  in  rising  at 
midnight  to  teach  your  boys;  a  fatigue 
that  no  common  mechanic  would  un- 
dergo. 

224.  To  dnw  out  vocl,  jt^]  To  comb 
wool,  which  they  did,  as  we  find  by  thii 
passage,  with  a  caid  having  crooked 
teeth  made  of  iron^  like  those  now  in 
use. 

225.  To  kno  tmeKie,]  Let  it  not  be 
for  nothing  that  yoa  have  been  half 
poisoned  with  the  stink  of  as  many  lemps 
as  yoa  have  boys  standing  round  you  to 
any  their  lessons  before  it  is  light,  and 
therefore  are  each  of  them  with  a  lamp 
in  his  hand  to  read  by- 

S26— 7.  Horttc$'  M  dkcolmu'd.}  With 


the  oil  of  the  lamps,  which  the  boys, 
through  carelessness,  let  drop  on  their 
books. 

227.  Bbdt  rtrgiL]  Made  black  with 
the  smoke  of  tlie  lamps,  which  the  boya 
held  close  to  tlidr  books,  when  they 
were  reading  and  conitraing  their  lea- 
sons. 

228.  Yet  pmf  u  rvre,  which,  ^.]  Though 
little  is  left  of  the  pay  to  the  gramma* 
rian,  after  all  the  deductions  above  men- 
tioned, yet  it  is  very  rare  that  they  get 
any  thmcat  all,  unless  they  go  to  law 
for  It.  The  tribune  here  means  the 
judge  who  tried  civil  causes. 

229.  Bui  uupese  ve,  ^.]  Though  the 
poor  srammarian  labours  under  all  these 
dHBcttlties.  be  sure,  you  that  send  your 
sons  to  then,  to  Impose  all  the  task 
upon  them  that  ye  can :  make  no  abate- 
ment in  his  qualifications:  expect  that 
he  knows  evei^  rule  of  grammar. 

2S1.  Read  Mrtorict,  ^.]  That  he 
should  be  u  good  historian:  that  he 
should  know  u\  authors  at  his  fingera* 
ends,  ad  unguem,  as  the  saying  is. 

t55.  Tke  hot  toAs.]  There  were  ther- 
mss,  hot  baths,  in  Rome,  a»  well  as  cold 
baths,  balnea ;  to  the  former  they  went 
to  sweat.  In  the   other  they  wuhed*' 
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And  sufier  soniethiiig  to  decrease  from  thence/  not  otherwise 
than  220 

A  dealer  in  winter^rug,  and  white  blanket. 
Only  let  it  not  be  Io9t>  that  from  the  midnight  hour 
You  have  sat,  in  which  no  smith,  in  which  nobody  would  sit. 
Who  teaches  to  draw  out  wool  with  the  crooked  iron : 
Only  let  it  not  be  lostib  have  smelt  as  many  lamps  22$ 

As  boys  were  standing,  when  ail  discolour'd  was 
Horace,  and  soot  stuck  to  black  Virgil. 
Yet  pay  is  rare  which  may  not  want  the  cognizance 
Of  the  Tribune. — But  impose  ye  cruel  laws. 
That  the  rale  of  words  should  be  clear  to  the  preceptor:  2S0 
That  he  should  read  histories,  should  know  all  authors 
As  well  as  his  own  nails  and  fiogers;  that,  by  chance,  being 

ask'd 
While  he  is  ^oinff  to  the  hot  baths,  or  the  baths  of  Phoebus, 

he  should  teU 
The  nurse  of  Anchises,  the  nameand  country  of  the  step-mother 
Of  Archemorus :  should  tell  how  manyyears  Acestes  lived :  285 
How  many  urns  of  wine  the  Sicilian  presented  to  the  Phrygians. 
Require,  that  he  should  form  the  tender  manners  as  wim  his 

.    thumb. 
As  if  one  makes  a  face  with  wax:  require,  that  he  should  be 
Even  a  father  of  his  flock,  lest  they  should  play  base  tricks. 

Now  this  poor  grBmniarian  was  expected  raoce  of  the  queiiat,  as  inblakiDg  An* 

to  be  ready  to  answer  any  ouestions  chises  for  ^neai. 
which  were  asked  him,  by-  people  whom        j(34— 5.  Cf  the  ttep-malher  of  Archc' 

he  met  wiih,  when  he  went  either  to  the  iRoruf .]  For  Anchemolus,  (see  ^n.  x. 

one  or  the  other,  ].  389.)  who  seems  here  meant;   but 

S33.    Phabu*.']  The  name  of   some  perhaps  the  querist  may  be  suppoaed  to 

bath-l[eeper.  call  it  Archemorus. 

234.  The  fame  cf  Anchka.}  The  poet        235.  AeesUs.]  X.n,  L  199;  and  Mxu 

here,  perhaps,  means  to  ridicule  the  ab-  v.  73. 

•urd  curiosity  of  Tiberius,  who  used  to        tS6'  The  ^c&umJ]  Meaning  Acestes, 

be  often  teasing  the  grammarians  with  who  was  king  of  Sicily,  of  his  giring  wine 

silly  and  onedifying  qnestions  ;  as,  Who  to  the  Trojans.    See  ^n*  i.  199,  200. 
was  Hecuba's  mother?  What  was  the        S37.    Require.']  Exigite,  exact — that* 

name  of  Achilles  when  dressed  in  wo-  beside  his  teaching  your  children,  (and, 

man's  clothes?  What  the  Sirens  song?  in  order  to  that,  he  l>e  perfectly  teamed,) 

and  the  like.    See  Soet.  in  Tiaxnio,  he  also  should  watch  over  their  morals* 

cap.  Ixx.  and   form  (hem  with  as  much  nicety. 

Such  foolish  questions  might  be  asked  care,  and  exactness,  as  if  be  were  mould- 

the  grammarian,  when  he  met  with  people  ing  a  face  in  wax  with  his  fingers.    Du- 

at  the  baths ;  and  he  was  bound  to  an-  cat — metaph.    taken    from    statuaries. 

swcr  them,    under  peril   of  being  ac-  Comp.  Virg.  Mn,  vi.  1.  848. 
counted  an  ignoramus.  S39.  A  father  of  hii  flock,^  Require 

Caieta,  the  nurse  of  Ji!neas,  is  men-  also,  that  iie  shoukl  be  as  anxious,  and 

tioned,  .£n.  vii.  1.  2;  but  there  is  no  as  careful  of  his  scholars*  as  If  he  were 

mention  of  the  nurse  of  Anchises :  per-  ibcir  father- 
haps  JaTtoal  means  to  ridicule  the  igno-       — I«eit  they  thouid  play,  f^O  Leit  they 
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Ne  faciant  vicibus.    Nob  €8t  levo  tot  puerorum 
Observare  manus,  oculosque  in  fine  trementes. 
Hsec,  inquit,  cures ;  sed  cum  se  verterit  aiiliosy 
Accipe,  victor!  populiu  quod  po8tuUit»  aurum. 


SAT.  VII. 
t40 


•hoold  fftli  fnto  lewd  and  bad  practices 
aoMHig  therosalvea.  This  is  the  svb* 
stance  of  this,  and  the  two  following 
lines,  which  had  better,  as  some  other 
passages  in  Jotenal,  be  paraphrased 
than  translated* 

248.  When  the  year,  j«.]  When  tha 
jear  comes  round — at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

iS4a.  Atetpi  4  pkee  ff  fofd.]  Aurao. 
Tht  Ho«ian  aureus  (according  to  Aii|sw. 
Val.  and  -Proportion  of  Roman  coins) 
was  about  IL  9d.  of  oor  money :  but. 


whaterer  the  precise  Talne  of  the  an* 
ran  neinkncd  hara  night  Wg  the  poet 
evidently  paeans  to  a9y»  that  tin  grain* 
marian  does  not  get  more  for  a  whole 
year's  labour  in  teaching,  a^d  watchin|| 
over  a  boy's  worals,  than  a  viciprioaa 
iffBcrr*  or  sword -plaver,  gets  ^y  •  single 
battle  won  upon  the  stage,  vk.  about 
4L  (or  rather  about  5^)  of  our  money ^ 
which  Marshal,  after  Vat.  Schol.  aayv 
was  the  stAied  smm  and- which  wm  not 
to  be  exceeded. 
S49.  WhitA  the  peopU  rejtdrt.]  When 
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And  corrupt  each  other :  it  is  no  light  matter  fo  watch 
The  conduct  of  so  many  boys»  and  their  wanton  looks. 
These  things^  says  h^  take  care  of— but  when  the  year  turns 

itself, 
Accept  a  piece  of  gold,  which  thepeople  requirefor  a  conqueror* 


a  fencer,  or  gladjator,  came  off  TictorU 
OB5.  tbe  Roman  people  required  the 
qainqne  anrei  to  be  giTcn  to  him  by  the 
pnetorj  tribane*  or  other  person,  who 
gave  and  presided  at  tbe  show.  This 
passage  is,  by  some,  referred  to  Mabt. 
Kb*  z.  epigr.  74.  where  he  mentions  ono 
Scorpas,  a  famous  charioteer,  who»  by 
being  Tictor  in  a  chariot-race,  carried 
off,  in  one  boor's  time,  fifteen  sacks  full 
of  gold.  But  this  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  what  Juvenal  says  of  the 
gains  of  the  poor  grammarian,  which  tho 


poet  evidently  supposes  to  be  no  more 
thAnthe  perqubite  of  a  common  gladia* 
tor  that  bad  come  off  conqueror !  eren 
this  was  fire  limes  as  much  as  a  lawyer 
got  by  a  cause.    Comp.  I.  Itt. 

Thus  JuTcnal  concludes  this  Satire* 
having  felly  aooomplished  his  purpose  ; 
which  was  to  shew,  by  many  instances* 
the  shameful  neglect  of  learning  and 
science,  as  well  as  of  tbe  professors  of 
them,  which  then  prevailed  among  the 
nobility  of  Rome. 


I  ., 


\  >  \ 
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ARGUMENT. 
In  this  Satire  the  PoetproveSj  thai  true  nobilfty  does  not  consisi 
in  statues  and  pedigrees^  but  in  honourable  and  good  actions, 
Andy  in  opposition  to  persons  nobly  bom,  who  are  a  disgrace 

STEMMATA  quid  &ciunt  ?  quid  prodest,  Pontic?,  longo 

Sanguine  censeri,  pictosque  ostenderc  vultus 

Majoruni,  et  stantes  in  curribus  ^nulianos, 

Et  Curios  jam  dimidios,  humeroque  minorem 

Corvinum,  et  Galbam  auriculis  nasoqae  carentem  ?  5 

Qui$  fructus  generic  tabula  iactare  eapaci 

Corvinum,  et  post  faunc  inulta  deducere  virga 

Fumosos  equitum  cum  Dictatore  Magistros, 

Si  coram  Lepidis  male  vivitur?  effigies  quo 

Tot  bellatorum,  si  luditur  alea  peniox  10 

Ante  Numantinos  ?  si  dormire  incipis  ortu 

Luciferi,  quo  si^a  Duces  et  castra  movebant  ? 

Cur  Allobrogicis,  et  magna  gaudeat  ara,  ...  ^ 

Lme  1.  JVha^  do  pedigreet  7]  t.  e.  Of  nusJ]  Were  noble  Rotninif.  the  fotmdecs 

what  use  or  service  are  lbey»  merely  of  iUustrioat  faiiiiliea«  and  an  bonoar  to 

considered  in  themselves  ?  their  coontry. 

— Pattticus.']  There  was  a  famoos  be-  d.   Standing  in  cftariuCs.]   Trhirapbal 

roic  poet  of  this  name,  moch  acquainted  cars»ai  expressed  in  the  triumphal  sta- 

with  Propertlos  and  Ovid^  but  the  per-  tues* 

son  here  mentioned,  to  whom  this  Satire  4.  Now  half,']  i.  e.  Half  demolished 

is  addressed,  was  probably  tome  man  of  by  length  of  time, 

qualitv,  highly  elevated  by  faniHy  pride.  4^5.  Lem  by  a  Moulder  Corvhaa.']  His 

but  whose  manf  ers  di^raced  his  birth.  statue  thus  mutilated  by  time  and  acd- 

9.  By  a  long  detcent,]  Longo  sanguine ^  dent 
a  descent  through  a  long  tram  of  aiices-  5.  Caiheu]  The  statue  of  Sergins  Gal- 
tors  of  noble  blood.  ba,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  and  who 

—  Painted  countenanca,  ^.]  It   was  founded  an  illustrious  family*  was  also 

customary  among  the  Romans  to  have  defaced  and  mutilated  by  time, 

their  houses  furnished  with  family-pic-  6.  Whatfyvit.]  i.  f  •  Of  what  real,  sd- 

turcs,  images,  &c.  and  it  was  no  small  lid  use  cau'it  be  ? 

part  of  tbe  pride  of  the  nobility.  — The  capaciont  tabU]    vh,  A  large 

3—4—5.    The  £mUn'~^uril — Corvi*  genealogical  table. 


SATIRE  VIIL 


ARGUMENT. 
to  t/ieirjamilj/i  he  displays  the  uortk  of  many  iv7io  we7'e  meanly 
borriy  as  Cicero^  Marius,  Serv.  TuUiuSy  and  the  Decii. 

^^HAT  do  pedigrees  ?  what  avails  ijt»  Ponticus,  to  be  valued 
By  a  long  descent,  and  to  shew  the  painted  countenances 
Of  ancestors,  and  ^milii  staading  in  chariots^ 
And  Curii  now  hal^  and  less  by  a  shoulder 
Corvinus,  and  Galba  wantinj^  ears  and  nose  ?  5 

What  fruit  to  boast  of  Corvmus  in  the  capacious  table 
Of  kindred,  and  after  him  to  deduce,  by  many  a  branch, 
Smoky  masters  of  the  knight%  with  a  Dictator, 
If  before  the  Lepidi  you  live  ill  ?  whither  (tend)  the  effigies 
Of  so  many  warriors,  if  the  nightly  die  be  played  with        10 
Before  the  Numantii  ?  if  you  begin  to  sleep  at  the  rising  of 
Lucifcr,  at  which  those  generals  were  moving  their  standards 

and  camps  ? 
Why  should  Fabius,  born  in  a  Herculean  fiimily,  rejoice 


7.  By  wamf  a  ftnmc&.]  The  genealogi- 
cal tables  were  described  in  tbe  form  of 
trees :  ihe  first  founder  of  tlie  family  was 
the  root,  his  imnedlate  descendants  the 
stem,  and  all  the  collaterals  from  them 
were  the  branches.    So  among  us. 

8.  Smohfmaatrtafthehnighu.'jlmtL^t 
of  those  who  had  been  magistri  eqoi- 
tarn,  roasters  or  Chiefs  of  the  order  of 
knijdits,  now  tarnished,  and  grown 
black,  by  the  smoke  of  the  city. 

— With  a  dicMorJ]  An  image  of  some 
of  the  family  who  had  filled  that  office. 
He  was  chief  magistrate  among  the  Ro- 
mans, Tested  with  absolute  power,  and 
from  whom  lay  no  appeal.  TwentV'four 
axes  were  carried  before  him.  He  was 
never  cbosen  btit  in  some  great  danger 
or  tfouble  of  the  ttata  ^  and  comiooiiTy 


at  tbe  end  of  six  months  was  to  resiga 
his  ofHce. 

9.  Jf  before  the  Lepidh  ic.]  i.  e.  If 
before  the  images  of  those  great  men 
you  exhibit  scenes  of  vUeness  and  in- 
famy? 

1(1.  The  nightty  die,  4<^.]  Pemox  slg- 
mlies  that  which  lasts  through  the  night. 
Wiiat  amils  it,  that  yonr  room  is  fur- 
nished with  busts,  pictnreSf  &c.  of  your 
noble  ancestors,  if,  in  tliat  very  room, 
before  their  faces,  as  it  were,  you  ere 
gambling  and  pluying  all  night  at  dioe  ? 

11.  I/yott  begin  to  sleep,  j*c.]  If  you* 
after  a  night's  debauch,  ere  going  to  bed 
at  day-break,  the  very  time  when  (hose 
great  generals  were  setting  forth  on  their 
march  to  attack  an  enemy. 

13.  Fabius,  ^.]  Why  should  Fabius 
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Natus  in  Herculeo  Fabias  lare^  si  capidus,  si 
Vanus,  et  Euganea  quantumvis  mollior  sffna  ? 
Si  tenerum  attritus  Catinensi  pumice  luioDum 
Squallentes  traducit  avos :  emptorqiie  veneni 
Frangenda  iniserain  funestat  imagine  genteel? 
Tota  licet  veteres  exoment  undique  cerae 
Atria,  nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  Virtus. 
Paulus,  vei  Cossus,  vel  Dnisus  moribus  esto: 
Hos  ante  effigies  roajonim  pone  tuorum : 
Praecedant  ipsas  illi,  te  consule,  virgas. 
Prima  mihi  debes  animi  bpna.     Sanctus  haberi, 
Justitiseque  tenax  factis  dictisque  mereris  ? 
Agnosco  procerem :  salve,  Getulice,  sen  tu 
Silanns,  quocunque  alio  de  sanguine  rarus 
Civis,  et  egregius  patriae  contingis  ovanti. 
Exclamare  libet,  populus  quod  clamat  Osiri 
Invento :  quis  enim  generosum  dixetit  hunc,  qui 
Indignus  genere,  et  preeclaro  nomine  tantum 
Insignis  ?  nanum  cujusdam  Atlanta  vocaknns : 


15 


20 


25 


80 


the  son  of  Qu.  Fiib.  Maximus,  who  over* 
came  the  Aih>brogf*t,  boast  m  his  faf bet's 
achievement*,  and  in  the  origin  of  his 
family's  descent  from  Hercules*  the  care 
of  whose  altar  was  hereditary  in  that  fa- 
ittily»  if  be  be  covetous  and  vain,  and 
unworthy  of  tlie  hoDOvr  which  be 
IclairDS  ? 

\  15.  So^er  ikon  an,  Euganean  tomb,'] 
tee  sheep  bred  upon  the  £ugaaean 
dWns  had  the  finest  and  softest  fleeces 
,  in  ^11  It-^ty.  To  have  a  very  soft  and 
delicate  skin  was  a  mark  of  great  effe- 
fyino^y ;  but  more  especially  if,  as  the 
following  line  supposes,  it  was  made  so 
y^bj^art^ 

'  16.  tfitineiuinn  punuceJ]  Hie  best  pu- 
is ice-stones  were  gathered  in  Sicily,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  ^ina ;  with  these  the 
Effeminate  Italians  used  to  smooth  their 
skins.  Catiiia  (now  Catania)  was  a  city 
near  Mount  JEitm,  almost  ruined  by  an 
earthquake,  1^93.  Here  were  the  finest 
pumice  stones. 

17>  He  ikames,  ^c.]^  He  dishonours 
the  old  and  venerable  pictures,  or  imageit 
of  his  rough  and  hardy  ancestors,  now 
dirty  with  the  rust  of  time,  and  thus  dis* 
graces  the  memory  of  those  great  men. 
Traduco  signifies  to  expose  to  public 
shame.  Ainsw.  No.  6* 

^9.  Ai  iou^e  to  be  brofien.1    If  i|e 


should  cast  a  sadness  over  (he  whole  fa- 
mily,  as  it  were,  by  hating  his  own 
iange  placed  among  those  of  his  fences* 
tors,  when  he  does  such  things  as  to  rier 
serve  to  hare  his  image  broken.  If  any 
one,  who  had  an  inwge  of  hioMelf,  was 
•convicted  of  a  grievous  rrioMi  his  imge 
was  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  his  name 
erased  from  the  calendar,  either  by  the 
sentence  of  the  judge,  or  by  the  ftirr  of 
the  people.  Comp.  sat.  x.  I.  58.  Sncb 
most,  most  likely,  be  the  case  of  a  man 
who  dealt  in  poisons  to  destroy  people. 

19.  Oid  waatn  JigwrtM.}  Images  and 
likenesses  of  ancestors,  madeiu  wax,  and 
set  up  as  ornaments  and  memorials  of 
the  great  persons  from  which  they  were 
taken. 

50.  VirUitt  4«.]  All  the  ensigns^  of 
grandear  and  nobility  are  nothing  with- 
out this — it  is  this  alone  which  stamps  a 
real  greatness  upon  all  who  possess  it. 

51.  Paulut,}  ^iniltus,  who  conquered 
Perses  king  of  Macedonia,  and  led  htm 
and  his  children  In  triumph :  he  was  a 
man  of  great  frugality  and  modesty. 

— Omsus.]  He  conouercd  the  Geto* 
lians,  under  Augustus  Caesar  j  hence  was 
called  Getolicus.   See  1*  26. 

^Dmsas.]  There  were  three  of  this 
name,  all  of  which  deserve4  well  of  th% 
re|hihlic. 


^AT.  Till. 
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tn  the  Allobroges,  and  the  great  altar,  if  cavetous,  if 
Vain,  and  never  so  much  softer  than  an  Euganean  Iamb?  15 
If,  having  rubb'd  his  tender  loins  with  a  Catinensian  pumice^ 
He  shames  his  dirty  ancestors — and,  a  buyer  of  poison, 
He  saddens  the  miserable  family  with  an  image  to  be  broken? 
Tho!  the  old  waxen  figures  should  adorn  the  courts  on  all  sides» 
Virtue  is  the  only  and  single  nobility.  20 

Be  thou  in  morals  Paulus,  or  Cossus,  or  Drusus; 
Put  these  before  the  e£Sgies  of  your  ancestors : 
Let  them,  you  being  consul,  precede  the  fasces  themselves. 
You  owe  me  first  the  virtues  of  the  mind— do  you  deserve 
To  be  accounted  honest,  and  tenacious  <^  justice,  in  word  and 
deed?  25 

I  acknowledge  the  nobleman : — Hail,  Getulian  !— <)r  thouy 
Silanus,  from  whatever  other  blood,  a  rare,  and 
Choice  citizen,  thou  befallcst  tby  triumphing  country. 
We  may  exclaim,  what  the  people  call  out  to  Osiris 
When  found. — But  who  would  call  him  noble,  who  is     ^  SO 
Unworthy  his  race,  and  for  an  illustrious  name  only 
Remarkable  ?  We  call  the  dwarf  of  some  one,  Atlas : 


9t.  Put  ih'eu  before,  ^-c.]  Prefer  Ili« 
exftoiples  of  iliuse  good  men  before  ihe 
•tmiaesofyoar  famiTv* 

85.  LH  tkeittt  4pc.j  If  ever  you  shoold 
be  consal,  esteem  them  before  the  fasces, 
and"  all  the  ensigos  of  vour  high  office. 

24.  Tou  owe  me,  ^c,"]  The  oninmenti-^ 
bona,  the  good  qualities — of  the  mind, 
are  what  I  first  iiwist  upon ;  these  I  ex- 
pect (o  find  in  joot  before  I  atlow  you 
to  he  indeed  noble. 

25.  HonfU.]  Sonet  OS  is  an^  exteusSre 
word,  and  here  may  include  piety  to  the 
gods  as  well  as  jnstice,  honesty,  and 
truth  towards  men.  See  sat.  iii.  137. 

26.  t  acfaidlofedgf,  j-c.]  I  then  aclcnow* 
ledge  yon  as  a  man  of  quality. 

— Aoi/,  OetuUan  !]  I  salute  you  as  if 
you  were  Cossus,  ihe  conqueror  ofGe- 
tttlia^^hence  called  Getulicus,  1.  21, 
note. 

— Or  ikon,  ^.]  SiUnus  was  a  noble 
Roman,  who  conquered  Magon  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  took  Hannon.  another 
comAander,  prisoner,  and  did  other 
great  services  to  his  country. 

q.  d.  If,  besides  your  personal  private 
virtues,  (I.  24,  5.)  you  shew  yourself  a 
rare  and  choice  citizen,  eminently  ser- 
riceaChs  and    useful  to  your  country. 


like  Stianus  of  old,  from  whatever  btood 
you  may  derive  your  pedigree,  however 
mean  ic  may  he,  yet  your  country  will 
rejoice  that  such  a  man  has  fallen  to  its 
lot-— and  exclaim,  as  the  Egyptians  did« 
when  they  found  Osiris. 

29.  Oftris,  ^.]  The  chief  deity  of 
Egypt,  which  the  Egyptians  worshippod 
under  the  form  of  a  ooll,  or  ox.  Thia 
said  boll  was  supposed  to  be  inhabited 
by  Osiris  :  but  they  used,  once  in  a 
few  years,  to  put  this  bull  to  death,  and 
then  go»  with  their  priests,  howling,  and 
making  lamentations,  in  search  of  ano- 
ther Osiris,  or  Apis,  with  the  same  exact 
marks  as  the  former  had ;  which,  when, 
thev  had  found,  they  shouted  for  joy, 
and  with  loud  acclamations,  called  out» 
E^^jsM^if!  Uifm*fUf\  we  have  found 
hiro!  we  have  found  him!  Xyy^cmt^furl 
let  us  rejoice  together ! 

31.  An  UUulrious  nameJ]  Or  title,  de« 
rived  from  some  gnsat  and  ilIustri6os  an« 
cestor, 

S2.  Tlte  dwarf  of  tome  ono-l  The  peo. 
pie  of  quality  used  to  keep  dwarfs  for 
their  amusement. 

-^Atloi.]  A  high  hill  in  Mauritanui, 
so  high  that  the  poels  make  a  person 
of  it,  and  feign  that  ha  was  the  brother 
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SAT.  viir. 


iEthiopem  cygnnm :  parram  extortamque  puellam^ 
Europen :  canibiis  pigris,  scabieque  vetusta 
I.Avibu8,  et  sicoe  lambentibas  ora  lucernae, 
Nomen  erit  pardus,  tigris,  leo;  si  quid  adhuc  est, 
Quod  fremat  in  terris  violeniius.     Ergo  cavebis, 
Et  meiues,  ne  tu  sic  Creticus,  aut  Camerinus. 

His  ego  quern  monui  ?  tecum  est  mihi  sermo^  Rubelli 
Piaute :  tumes  alto  Drusorum  sanguine,  tanquam 
Feceris  ipse  aliquid^  propter  quod  nobilis  esses ; 
Ut  te  conciperet,  quae  sanguine  fulget  liiii, 
Non  quse  ventoso  conducta  sub  aggere  texit. 
Vos  humiles,  inquis,  vulgi  pars  umma  nostri, 
Quorum  nemo  queat  patriam  monstrare  parentis: 
Ast  ^o  Cecropides.     Vivas,  et  originis  nujus 
Gaudia  longa  feras:  tamen  ima  ex  plebe  Quiritem 
Facundum  invenies :  3olet  hic-*defendere  causas 
Nobilis  indocti :  veniet  de  plebe  togata. 
Qui  juris  nodos,  et  legum  aeniCTiata,  solvat 
Hie  petit  Enphraten  juvenis,  domitique  Batavi 


35 


40 


45 


50 


of  Prometheus,  and  turned  into  this 
mountain  by  Perseus,  at  the  sight  of  the 
0orgoa*s  head.  From  its  beiglit  it  was 
fabled  to  support  the  celestial  globe. 
See  Vf  RC  ^.n.  iv.  1. 481,  «. 

3%  A»  Ethiopian — a  twan."]  u  e*  Black 
white. 

34.  EuropaJ]  The  beautiful  daughter 
of  Agfnor,  king  of  the  Phccnicians, 
whom  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  bull  car* 
ried  into  Crete.  From  her  the  quarter 
of  the  globe,  called  Europe,  is  said  to 
take  its  name.  Sec  Hon.  lib.  ill.  od. 
zzvii.  1.  75,  6. 

— Slow  dogs.^  Slow  hpunds  that  are 
onfit  for  the  chace. 

35.  Smooth.']  Hating  all  their  hair 
eaten  off  by  the  mange. 

— Licking  the  movtht,  ^J]  So  hungry 
and  starved  as  to  lick  the  slinking  oil  off 
the  edges  of  lamps.  Giving  the  titles 
of  nobility,  and  calling  those  noble  who 
are,  by  their  evil  manners*  and  bad 
actions,  a  disgrace  to  their  families,  is 
calling  a  dwarf,  a  giant ;  a  blackmoor, 
a  fine  white  swan ;  a  crooked  de- 
formed wtnch,  Eoropa:  we  may  as 
well  call  a  pack  of  mangy,  worthless 
hounds,  tigers,  leopards,  and  lions;  or 
by  the  name  of  nobler  beasts,  if  nobler 
can  be  found. 

47.  Bcitare,^,}  Cafcbis— mettics«— 


lit.  yon  win  be  caatioos,  and  will  fear, 
lest  the  world  flatter  you  with  the  mock 
titles  of  Creticus  and  Camerinus  in  the 
•■roe  way.     See  sat.  ii.  I.  67. 

PuM.  Sulpititts  Camerinus  was  an 
illustrious  and  virtuous  Roman,  who  was 
sent  hy  the  senate,  with  Posthumius  and 
Manlius,  to  Athens,  to  copy  the  laws 
of  Sulon,  as  well  as  those  of  other  ci- 
ties. 

39.  By  these  things']  By  what  I  have 
been  saying. 

40.  RubdUus  PiautuS']  Some  read 
Plancus,  others  Blandus;  but  Plautus 
seems  to  be  right.  Rubellius  Blandus 
was  his  father,  who  married  Julia  the 
daughter  of  Drusus,  son  of  livia,  wife 
of  Augustus. 

— cy  tAe  Drttti.]  You  are  very  proud 
of  your  descent  on  your  mother's  side. 
Compare  the  preceding  note. 

41.  Done  something,  j^»]  As  if  you 
yourself  had  done  something  to  make 
you  illustrious,  and  deserving  the  honour 
of  a  mother  of  the  Julian  line. 

43.  Not  she,  4c.]  Instead  of  being  the 
son  of  some  poor  creature  who  knitted 
stockings  for  ner  bread  under  the  town- 
wall.  The  azger,  here  mentioned,  is 
the  mount  raised  by  Tarquin,  for  th^ 
defence  of  the  city,  a  place  much 
sorted  to  by  law  people.    See  sat.  vL 
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An  Ethiopian,  a  swan :  a  little  and  deformed  wench, 

Europa :  to  slow  clogs,  and  with  an  old  mange 

Smooth,  and  licking  the  mouths  of  a  dry  lamp. 

The  name  of  lion,  leopard,  tiger  shall  belong ;  and  if  there 

be  yet  S3 

Any  thing  on  earth  that  rages  more  violently.    Therefore 

beware. 
And  dread,  lest  thou  should'st  thus  be  Creticus,  or  Caroerinus* 
Whom  have  I  admonished  bf  these  tilings  ?  with  thee  is 
my  discourse, 
Rubellius  Plautus:  you  swell   with  the  high  blood  of  the 

Drusi,  as  if  40 

You  yourself  bad  done  somethingyforwhich  you  should  benoble; 
That  she  should  have  conceived  you,  who  shines  with  the 

blood  of  Ililus, 
Not  she  who,  being  hired,  has  woven  under  the  windy  mount. 
"  Ye  are  low,"  say  you,  "  tlie  last  part  of  our  common  people; 
<<  Of  whom  none  can  shew  the  country  of  his  parent :  45 

**  But  I  am  a  Cecropian.**— -Mi^y  you  live— and  long  enjoy 

the  happiness 
Of  this  origin :  yet,  from  the  lowest  of  the  people,  an  eloquent 

Roman 
You  will  find :  this  is  used  to  defend  the  causes  of  an 
Unlearned  nobleman :  there  will  come  from  the  gowned  people 
Another,  who  can  untie  the  knots  of  right,  and  the  riddles  of 

the  laws.  50 

This  youth  seeks  the  Euphrates,  and  of  conquer'd  Batavus 


587.    It  was  moch  exposed  to  the  weo-  as  jou  despise  Ihern,  there  have  been 

ther.  men  of  the  highest  talents  and  abilities 

Some  read  sob  ^ere,  t.  e.  sob  dio — la  from  among  them,  some  who  have  de- 

the  open  air.  fended    the  canses  of  ignorant  nobIes» 

44.  The  last  part,  ^.J  The  very  dregs  when  they  themselves  could  not  have 
of  oar  plebeians.  defended  them. 

45.  Of  whom  none,  ^.]  Of  sacb  ob-  '  49.  The  gowned  ptOTpk'\i.  e-^Tht  com* 
score  parentage,  as  to  be  nnable  to  mon  people,  called  togati,  fron/  the 
trace  out  ihe  birth-place  of  your  pa-  gowns  which'  they  wore.  See  sat.  1. 1. 
rents.  3,  and  note. 

46.  1  cm  a  Cec^opunu]  Descended  60.  Who  can  untie,  ^rc."]  Some  great 
from  Cecropsy  the  first  king  of  Athens*  and  eminent  lawyer,  able  to  solve  all 

This  is  an    insolent    speech,   which  the  difficulties  and  nnfold  all  the  per- 

somc  proud  noble  is  supposed  to  roakp»  plexities  of  jurisprudence. 

in  scorn  and  derision  of  those  whom  he  51.  Seeks  the  Euphrates,  ^^^Auptlict 

tbouebt  his  Inferiors.  goes  into  the  £ast,  and  diWtltgoikhes 

'    -^Moy  you  livCp  ^c]  Sir,  I  wish  yon  himself  as  a  soldirr. 

much  joy  of  yoor  noble  descent,     iro-  •  -^Con^et'd  Battwta,']  The  Batavl,  or 

nically  spoken.  Vival  as  the  Italians  say.  Hollanders,    conquered    by    Domiiiuu 

47.  Yet,  from  the  bweU,  ^.]  Much  when  a  yoath. 
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Custodes  fiquilas,  armis  industrias :  at  tu 
Nil  nisi  Cecropides,  truncoque  siroillimus  Hermes : 
KuUo  quippe  alio  vincis  discrimine,  quani  quod 
nil  marmoreum  caput  est,  tua  vivit  imago. 
Die  mihi,  Teucronim  proles,  animalia  muta 
Quia  generosa  putet,  nisi  fortia  ?  nempe  volucrem 
Sic  laudamus  equum,  facilis  cui  plurima  palma 
Fervet,  et  exultat  i^uco  victoria  circo. 
Nobilis  hie,  quocunque  venit  de  gramine,  cujus 
Clara  fuga  ante  alios,  et  primus  in  aequore  pulvis. 
Sed  venale  pecus  Coiythse,  posteritas  et 
Hirpini,  si  rara  jugo  victoria  sedit. 
Nil  ibi  majorum  respectus,  gratia  nulla 
Umbrarum:  dominos  pretiis  mutare  jubentur 
Exiguis,  tritoque  trahunt  epirhedia  collo 
Segnipedes,  dignique  molam  versare  Nepotis. 
Ergo  ut  miremur  te,  non  tua,  primum  aliquid  da, 
Quod  possim  titulis  incidere  praeter  honores, 
Quos  iUis  damns,  et  dedimus,  quibus  omnia  debet. 
Hsec  satis  ad  juvenem,  quern  nobis  fama  superbum 


55 


60 


65 


70 


52*  The  guardian  eaglaj]  The  eagles 
mean  the  B&nian  trooi>s,  which  had  the 
figures  of  eagles  on  their  standards,  and 
were  set  to  keep  the  newly  conquered 
Batavi  from  revolting. 

Another  of  the  common  people  dis- 
tinguishes himself  as  a  useful  person  to 
his  covntiy*  by  joining  die  troops  that 
were  sent  on  inis  occasion. 

53.  Bui  a  Ceeropian,}  As  for  you. 
when  you  have  called  yourself  a  Ceero- 
pian* yon  have  no  more  to  say ;  and  this 
most  properly  belongs  to  you,  from  your 
resemblance  to  one  of  the  Herm»  at 
Athens,  that  is  made  of  marble ;  so,  in 
point  of  insensibility,  are  yon:  that  has 
neither  hands  nor  feet;  no  more  liave 
you,  In  point  of  usefulness*  to  your 
covQlry,  yourself,  or  to  aivy  body  else* 

—  AmutUaud  Hermo.]  Hemsa-e  sig» 
nifies  a. statue  of  Hermes,  or  Mercuiy. 
Mercury  was  cvXled  Hennes,  from  Gir. 
•MftfrviMv,  to  interpret;  because  he  was 
the  supposed  inventor  of  speech,  by 
which  men  Interpret  their  thoughts  to 
each  •rfiaci  See  Hon.  lib.  i.  ode  x.  !• 
1—3. 

It  was  a  piece  of  religion  at  Atiieni, 
to  have  a  figure  of  Mercury  fixed  up 
agaiilst  their  houses,  of  a  cubic  form, 
without  hands  or  feet ;  this  was  called 


Herma.  The  poet,  therefore, hurooorons- 
ly  compares  this  Robellius  PUntus,  who 
boasted  of  his  descent  from  Cecrops, 
and  therefore  called  himself  a  Ceero- 
pian, to  the  useless  figures  of  Mercary, 
which  were  set  up  at  Athens,  or,  per- 
haps, to  the  posts  on  which  they  stood* 
In  this  sense  he  might  call  himself  Ce- 
eropian. 

54.  You  exed]  You  have  no  pre- 
feKiwe  before  him  in  poiut  of  utility  t» 
your  country,  or  in  any  thing  else,  than 
that  you  are  a  living  itatae,  and  be  a 
dead  one. 

56.  nm  tftprmg  cf  the  TV^am.] 
Meajiing  Rub.  Plautusi,  who,  though  ha 
boasted  himself  of  being  descended  fram 
Cecrops  the  first  king  of  Albans,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before 
Deucalion's  flood,  yet  lilcewise  night 
boast,  that  he  was  also  deseended  from 
ancestors,  who  derived  their  Mood,  In 
later  times,  fram  the  Trojans  who  first 
settled  in  Italy. 

Some  think  that  we  may  read  this,  ya 
Trojans,  meaning  the  chief  people  of 
^me  in  general,  who  prided  themselves 
on  their  descent  from  the  Trojans,  and 
to  wham  ha  may  be  supposed  to  address 
hisnself.  Comp.  sat.  i.  100.  where  he 
oalls  them  Trojugcnas.  But  see  1. 7l,po8t. 
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The  guardtftn  eagles,  indiistrious  in  arml;  but  thou 

Art  nothing  but  a  Cecropian,  and  most  like  to  a  mutilated 

Herma; 
For  jrou  excel  from  no  other  difFerence,  than  that 
He  has  a  marble  head,  your  image  lives.  SS 

Tell  me,  thou  ofispring  of  the  Trojans,Vho  thinks  dumb  animals 
Noble,  unless  strong?  for  thus  a  swiift 
Horse  we  praise,  for  whom  many  a  kind  hand 
Glows,  and  victory  exults  in  the  hoarse  circus. 
He  is  noble^  from  whatever  pasture  he  comes,  whose  flight  60 
Is  famous  before  the  others,  and  whose  dust  is  first  on  the  plain. 
But  the  cattle  of  Corytiba  are  set  to  sale,  and  the  posterity  of 
Hirpinus,  if  rare  victory  sits  on  their  yoke. 
There  is  no  respect  of  ancestors,  no  favour 
Of  shades;  they  are  commanded  to  change  their  masters    65 
For  small  prices,  and  draw  waggons  with  a  worn  neck. 
Slow  of  foot,  and  worthy  to  turn  the  mill  of  Nepos. 
Therefore  that  we  may  admire  you,  not  yours,  first  shew 


Which  I  may  mscribe  among  your  titles  besides  your  honours^ 
Which  we  give,  and  have  given,  to  them  to  whom  you*  owe  all. 
These  thnigs  are  enough  to  the  youth,  whom  fame  delivers 
to  us 

fit.  Simni|f.]Fort{*— vigorous,  conrm-  cbesply  to  others, 
oosi  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  Iney        66.  Wiik  a  warn  nech,']  They  are  pot 

mt  wanted.  into  teams,  and  the  hair  is  all  worn  off 

5a.  Mantf  a  kmi  hand,  ^.1  They  used  their  neclcs,  which  are  galled  with  the 

to  chip  their  bands,  in  token    of  ap-  liacness  with  which  they  are  fastened  to 

pUrote,at  the  public  shows  and  sports.  the  carriage.    See  Epirhediuin.  Aivsw. 

59.  The  hoane  circus.]  t.  e.  The  peo-  67.  Cf  NepotJJ  The  name  uf  sook* 
pie  in  the  circus,  lioarse  with  their  ap-  miller,  wlio  ground  corn  In  horse* 
fdaudioff  acclamations.  mills. 

60.  From  vhtfteo«r  pofturc.]  Lit.  grass  68.  Admire  you,  tint  jfown,  ^.]  That 
— ^.  d.  wherever  bred.  we  may  admire  you  personally  for  your 

61.  9f%flie  dust  tt/rit,  ^.]  Who  keeps  own  sake,  and  not  merely  for  your  fa- 
before  the  others,  so  that  the  first  dust  mily,  or  fortune,  or  title* 


be  raised  by  him.  '^Skew  ymetiiing,  ^*.]  Give  us  some 

6f  •     7^   cuule    ef   C«r^eu\    The  proof,  hy  some  noUe  and  worthy  actions, 

bfc«d,  or  stock,  of  a  famous  mare*  so  of  true   nobility,  which,  besides  your 

caUed,  are  sold.  high  titles,  may  be  recorded  with  bo- 

i69.  Hfrptnvs.]  A    famous  borse,    so  nour  to  yourself, 

called  from  the  place    where  he   was  70.  Which  toe  give,  jt:.]  i.  e.  To  your 

bred,  Wing  a  hill  Sn  the  country  of  the  ancestors,  to  whom,  as  things  are    at 

Sabines.  present,  you  stand  solely  indebted  for 

— {f  tvte  victory,  ^]  If  (hey  seldom  every  mark  of  respect  that  is  bestowed 

win  in  the  chariot  race.  upon  you. 

65.  Of  aiade$.'\  No  regard    to    the  71.  To  the  youtft,  ^.]  9.  d.  So  much 

ghosts  of  their  departed  ancestors.  for  Bubelliuit  rJautus,  a  youth  (us  fame 

— Tc  change  their  nuaieru  *c.]  Tlieir  represents  him,  &c.) 
present  master  disposes  of  them  very 

VOL.  I.  9  SI 
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Tradit,  ct  inflatum^  plenumque  Nerone  propinquo. 

RariM  enjm  ferme  sensus  communis  in  ina 

Fortuna.     Sed  te  censeri  laude  tuorum, 

Pontice,  noliierim^  sic  ut  nihil  ipse  futuras  75 

Laudis  agas:  miserum  est  alienje  incumbehc  fama^ 

Ne  collapsa  ruant  subduetis  tecta  columnis. 

Stratus  numi  palmes  viduas  desiderat  uImos.r 

Esto  bonus  miles,  tutor  bonus,  arbiter  idem 

Integer :  ambiguse  si  quando  citaberc  testis  80 

Incertasque  rci,  Phalaris  licet  iraperet  ut  sis 

Frtlsus,  et  admoto  dictet  perjuria  tauro^ 

SUMMUM  CREDE  NEFAS  ANIMAM  PIlw£Y£RR£  tVDQKlf 

Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

Dignus  morte  pent,  ccetiet  licet  ostrea  centum  85 

Caurana,  et  Cosmi  toto  mergatur  aheno. 

Expectata  dm  tandem  provincia  cum  te 

Kcctorem  accipiet,  pone  irm  frocna,  modumque 

Pone  et  avaritias :  miserere  inopum  sociorum^ 

Ossa  vides  regum  vacuis  exhausta  medulHs.  90 


7f .  His  lintnum  Nero.']  His  relation* 
ship  to  Nero.     Com  p.  note  on  V-  40. 

7^.  Rare,  ^.]  Wry  teldoiu  found  in 
such  h  «ii  lint  ion  of  life. 

7h.  Fimticus,  ^.]  See  1.  1.  of  ihis 
Snt.  and  note. 

The  poet  t«II«  the  person  to  whom  be 
addresses  this  Sniire,  that  he  should  be 
sorry  to  have  him  esteemed  merely  on 
accoui'it  Of  his  nucestors. 

76.  Nothihv  fif  future  praite.]  Timt  lie 
should  do  noiliing  himself,  in  order  to 
raise  hh  own  character  in  times  (o 
come. 

77.  Le$t  the  hmuefiUen,  4^.]  Metaph. 
t.  e.  Test,  like  a  building  which  tumbles  . 
into  ruins,  when  the  pillars  which  sup- 
port it  are  re*movcd,  so  you,  if  you  have 
no  other  support  to  your  character,  than 
what  your  ancestors  hove  done,  if  this 
b«  once  pnt  out  of  the  question,  should 
fall  into  contempt. 

?S.  Th'evinef  4^c.]  If  yoir  owe  the 
support  of  your  fame  entirely  lo  t?at  of 
others,  let  that  be  removed,  and  you  will 
be  like  a  vine  which  wants  the  support 
of  an  elm  to  keep  it  from  crawling  ulong 
the  grnnnd. 

They  used  to  fasten  up  their  vines,  by 
tying  thcra  to  the  trunks  of  eiro-trees. 
See  sat.  vi.  149.  Vmc.  Gcorg.  i.  I.  {. 

If  by  any  accident  tho  vines  broke 


from  the  trein,aAd  lay  opon  the gn>itnd« 
ihev  cnlled  the  trres  viduas  ninios.  aU 
luding  to  their  havhi^  lost  (he  embraces 
of  the  vine,  as  a  widow  thoK  of  ber 
husband  vdien  he  dies. 

79.  il  good  ioldier,}  Serve  your  coun* 
try  in  the  army. 

— A  faithful  tutor.']  Quasi  tuiior — % 
titt^ty  guardian  to  some  minor,  bavin*; 
the  charge  of  his  person  and  atfairs^  tiU, 
he  comes  of  age  to  .manage  ior  him- 
self. 

79—80'.  An  unc<*rruptedvmfnre.]  When 
called  upon  to  decide  a  cause  by  your  ar- 
bitration, diatinguish  yourself  by  the  ut- 
most impartiality. 

80.  A  tcitnea,  ^c]  If  called  upon  as 
a  witness  in  some  dark  aod  difficult  mat- 
ter, let  your  testimony  be  true>  fair,  and 
unbiassed. 

81.  Phalaris,  ^.]  One  of  the   most 
cruel  of  all  the  Sicilian  tyrants  ;  he  had  . 
a  brazen  bull,  in  which  he  inclosed  peo- 
ple, and  burnt  them  to  death. 

Though  this  tyrant  were  to  bring  his 
boTI,  and  threaten  to  put  you  to  death, 
by  burning  you  alive,  if  you  would  not 
speak  falsely,  yet  let  not  even  this  make 
you  deviate  from  the  truth. 

83.  The  highest  impiety,  j^:,]  Esteem 
it  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  to  value 
your  life,  so  as  to  preserve  it  in  a  dia* 
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proud,  and  pufivd  up,  and  fiill  of  his  kinsman  Nero. 
For  common  sense  is,  for  the  most  part,  rare  in  that 
Condition.    But  to  have  thee  esteemed  from  the  praise  of  your 

ancestors, 
Ponticus,  I  shoold  be  unwilling,  so  as  that  yourself  should  do  75 
Nothing  of  future  praise:  'tis    miserable    to   rest    on 

another's  tame, 
Lest  the  house  fallen,  by  the  pillars  being  taken  away,  should 

tumble  into  ruins. 
The  vine  strow'd  on  the  ground  wants  the  widow*d  elms. 
Be  you  a  good  soldier,  a  faithful  tutor,  an  uncorrupted       79 
Umpire  also :  if  yon  are  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  doubtful 
And  uncertain  thing,  tho'  Phalaris  shou'd  command  that  you 
Shou'd  be  false^  and^  should  dictate  peijuries  with  the  bull 

brought  to  you. 
Believe  it  the  highest  impiety  to  prefer  life  to  rs- 

potation, 
And,  for  the  sa^e  of  life,  to  lose  the  causes  of  living.  84> 

He  perishes  worthy  of  death,  tho'  he  should  sup  on  an  hundred 
Gaurane  oysters,  and  should  be  immersed  in  the  whole  caU 

dron  of  Cosraus. 
.When  at  lengtli  the  province,  long  expected,  shall  receive  you 
.Governor,  put  checks  to  anger,  and  measure  also 
Put  to  covetousn^s :  pity  the  poor  associates. 
Ypu  see  the  bones  of  kings  exhausted,  with  empty  marrow.  90 

•JiODQortbU  wsy«  at  the  wpenc*  Df  your  ^roratiics  together,  produced  bb  ftmous 
ie|Mitatio0  mad  honour^  PMUofT-fame,  ointm«ut.  The  poet  tiere  means,  that. 
MfNitAtion^  AiNsir.  if  the  person  spoken  of  were  not  to 
.  84.  TtfloK,^.]  i.e.  The  onljf  causes  anoint  himself,  as  others,  but  could,  af- 
vbich  make  life  valuable,  ihe  purposes  ford  to  purchase,  and  dip  himself  in  a 
for  which  it  was  ordained,  and  for  which  whole  kettle  full  at  onoe  of  this  rare  per- 
il should  be  desirable,  honour*  truth,  and  fame,  ^^  hk  name  would  deserrediy  rot 
surviving  fame.  with  his  carcase*  It  is  not  liiring  sump* 
•  S5.  J/r  pmAa,  ^.]  Such  a  wretch,  tuouslj,  but  living  well»  that  gives  repu* 
who  would  prefer  his  safety  to  his  inno*  taiion  after  death. 
cence,  deserves  to.  perish  utterly,  and,  87.  Tkeprameet^.']  He  now  advises 
when  be  dies,  to  have  bis  memory  perish  Ponticus  as  to  bis  behaviour  towards  the 
with  biro,  however  suroptoously  he  may  people  he  is  to  gpvern,  when  in  poises- 
bavc  lived.  siuu  of  the  governini^pt  ot  one  of  the 

86.  Gamrmu  oyKera.]  Locrine  oysters,  conquered  provinces*  which  he  had  long 

tpUcen  about  the  port  st  Jiaia>,  near  the  expect«*d. 

piountaln  Gaurus, in  Campania.  88.  Pi4^^ckt,4^i]  Froena— literally, 

—  ImmeneiL  ^.]  The  Romans  gave  bridles,  q-  d.  Bridle  your  anger,  keep 

particular  names  lo  parlicuUr  perfumed  yoor  passion  within  proper  bounds, 

ointments  ;  sometimes  they  named  them  89    Put  ta  coixtousn<t»J}  Restrain  your 

after    the    country   from  whence  they  avarice,  set  bounds  to  your  desires. 

came,  sometimes  (as  probably  here)  after  — The  poor  uatoeiate»1  The  poor  peopl« 

the  name  of  tho  confectioner,  or  per-  who  have  been  reduced   by  conquest, 

fumer.  who  prepared  them.  They  had  an  and  now  become  ilie  allies  of  the  Ro- 

iinguentum  Cosmianum,  so  called  from  mans. 

9ne  Cosmusy  who,   by   boiling  various  90.  The  bona  rf  kingt,  j^,]  i.  e.  Voti 
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A4T.  Vllf* 


Respice,  quid  moneant  leges,  quid  Gurift  mandet ; 
Prsemia  quanta  bonos  maoeant ;  quam  fulmine  jusio 
Et  Capito  et  Tutor  ruerint,  damnante  senatu, 
Piratap  Cilicum :  led  quid  damnatio  conferti 
Cum  PansB  eripiat  quicquid  tibi  Natta  reUqait? 
Praeconem^  Chasrippe,  tuis  circuinq>ice  panoisy 
Jamque  tace :  furor  est  post  omnia  perdere  nauluHi. 
Non  idem  gemitus  olim,  ncc  vulnus  erat  par 
Damnorum,  sociis  florentibus,  et  modo  victis. 
Plena  domus  tunc  omnis,  et  ingens  stabat  acervus 
Numraorum,  Spartana  chlarojrs,  conchylia  Coa^ 
£t  cum  Parrhasii  tabulis,  signisque  Myronis, 
Phidiacum  vivebat  ebur,  nee  non  Polycleti 
Multus  ubique  labor :  rarae  sine  Menrtore  mem 
Inde  Dolabella  est,  atque  hinc  Antoniuss  iade 
Sacrilegus  Verres.     Referebant  navibua  allis 
Occulta  spolia,  et  plures  de  pace  triumphos. 


96 


IW 


105 


fee  wine  of  the  kings,  wbieb  we  eon- 
queiedv  oAiuerciftiny  iqiieeaefl,  mad  the 
▼er^  manow,  at  it  wcfe,  sucked  out  of 
their  bones.  Ossa  vacuis  nieduUis— i.  e. 
osia  vacaa  a  meddlis.  Hypallage. 

91.  TkettaU.}  Curia  liieraHy  lignifies 
a  coort,  more  especially  wbeie  the  ae* 
nate  or  council  assembled :  here  (by  roe- 
tomrm.)  ft  may  ttand  for  the  senate  it. 
■eir-«Curia  pro  lenaiii — Campos  pro 
eomitih— Toga  pro  pace,  &c.  appel- 
lalur,  Cic.  de  Oral.  .iii.  4t.  It  wat 
inual  for  the  ienate  to  giw  a  charge  to 
new  govereort^  on  their  departure  lo 
the  provinces  over  which  they  were  ap^ 
pointed. 

9i.  Hew  Juft  a  ttnke,]  How  jeitiy 
they  were  punished  by  a  decree  of  the 
ienate,  which  fell  on  them  like  a  thnw* 
derbolt. 

94.  Bobben  tfthe  C&ickmt.']  CoasMfa* 
atM  Capito,  and  Junin  Tntor.  had  been 
floccesiiveiy  priBfects,  or  govemort,  of 
Cilicia,  and  both  recalled  and  con- 
demned by  the  senate  for  peculation  and 
extortion. 

9ft.  JPlonm  em  teiu,  fe.]  Where  is  the 
nie  of  making  examples  of  wicked  go* 
TcmorSawhen;  if  yoa  ponish  one,  hie 
raooesaor  will  stiH  seise  on  alt  he  left  be- 
|l»nd  him,  and  thus  complete  the  miu 
Which  he  began. 

'  96.  Chtr^ptaJ]  He  introducet  Chas- 
Hppbs,  a  iobject  of  Yhb  phindered  pro* 
Kinpe,  Vrhom  he  adrises  to  make  a  rnie 


of  his  clothes,  end  the  rest  of  hit  poor 
rags,  which  he  had  left,  heforcr  the  ano. 
cessor  cornea  with  a  fresh  apprtite,  and 
dcTows  all,  supposing  that  It  he  twoed 
what  be  had  into  money,  it  might  he 
better  concanled,  See  aal.  vtt.  d. 
Dole. 

97.  Be  tikm.'X  Say  nothing  of  the 
money,  for  fear  the  new  governor  ahirald 
seiae  it. 

— Fdnryre^.]  Niakma  signliea  the 
Aeight,  or  fore,  paid  for  a  parage  over 
the  sea  in  a  ship.  The  poet  seems  heia 
to  anean,  that  it  whuid  be  no  better  than 
madness,  ta  let  the  gofemor  knew  of  thd 
money  which  the  geoda  aold  for ;  for.  hf 
Iheae  meanS)  even  cbia  wc«hi  he  seiaMtf 
and  the  poor  soiferer  not  hate  enoi^ 
left  to  pay  Kb  passage  t»  Rome,  hi  aider 
to  ladge  Ma  complaint  befoie  tha  eenote; 
againaC  the  oppreaaar. 

98—9.  The  wtmttd  tflmes,  4«.]  Thd 
hart  «r  damage  recmved  by  the  mpiaa 
of  govemora,  with  reapect  to  the  |Ho- 
peilyofhMilvidtoals. 

99.  Amoeiatet.}  Sodli.  The  eomidefed 
provincea  were  allied  witk  the  KemiUM$ 
end  called  aocii. 

10l>.  Every  iMm  «m>it]  i.  e.  Of 
vahiable  thtn^  aa  well  aa  of  lai|a  auam 
of  money,  which  the  conqaeion  left  «■« 
touched. 

101.  A  Spmtitm  eMh>]  A  gtemeafe 
riicldy  dyed  with  the  pan^  of  ttw  m«« 
rex  taken  on  the  shore  af  Latonb*  a 
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Regard  what  the  hiws  may  admonish^  what  the  state  command; 
How  great  rewards  may  await  the  good ;  with  how  just  a  stroke 
Both  Capito  and  Tutor  fell,  the  senate  condemning, 
Therobbersof  the  Cilicians:  but  whatdoes  condemnation  avail. 
When  Pansa  can  seize  whatever  Natta  left  you  ?  95 

Look  about  for  a  crier,  Chasrippus,  for  your  rags. 
And  now  be  silent :  it  b  madness,  after  all,  to  lose  your  freight. 
There  were  not  the  same  complaints  formerly,  nor  was  the 

wound  of 
Losses  equals  when  oar  associates  flourished,  and  were  just 

oonquer'cL 
Then  every  house  was  full,  and  there  was  standing  a  great  heap 
Of  money,  a  Spartan  cloak,  purples  of  Cos,  101 

And  with  pictures  of  Parrhasius,  statues  of  Myron^ 
The  ivoiy  of  Phidias  was  living,  also  every  where 
Much  of  the  labour  of  Polycletus :  few  tables  without  Mentor. 
Thence  is  Dolabella,  and  thence  Antonv,  thence  105 

The  sacril^ous  Verres :  they  brought  ra  lofty  ships 
Hidden  spoils,  and  more  triumphs  from  peace. 


coantryof  Peloponnefloi >  Ibe  chief  ctiy 
of  wmsb  wts  Sparta. 

101.  Pmjtlit  of  Cat.]  Cds,  or  Com, 
w«s  an  ialand  in  the  Mgnn  wet,  n^at 
which  the  Ssh*  from  whenco  4he  par  pie 
dje  tmt  taken,  wai  iilao  found.  Sat.  iii. 
I.  Si,  note. 

tot.  FarrJbiMii.]  A  famous  painter  of 
Or^ete,  who  eotittn^ed  with  Zeuxis.  and 
gained  the  prixe.   See  Hov.  ode  yIii. 

—  Mynm.']  An  exeeHent  statuary, 
whose  works  were  in  high  esteem,  ejtpe- 
dally  his  braam  cow,  which  exercised 
the  pens  both  of  tlie  Greek  and  Roman 
poeCs.  Ut  snalfis  veite  vacea  Myreois 
epos.  O*.  I  Pont.  iv.  1.  S^ 

lOS.  tlOdim.]  A  famous  piinfer  aiid 

tttfiuxry :  he  is  liere  said  to  bare  wrought 

'  M  curiously  In  ivory,  fba<  his  figured 

teemed  to  be  alive.  See  alto  Atsvaw* 

Phidias. 

iO<l.  PchfelOuu]  A  Sicyonfen,  e  fa- 
mous statuary  and  acoffptor.  There  were 
■tany  of  his  works  among  this  edleetlon. 

— Ifcafor.]  A  noUe  artist  in  chashig 
Md  embossing  plate.  We  are  to  nn* 
derMand  here,  that  there  were  flevT  t8« 
Ues^  I.  e.  entertainments,  where,  in  the 
eoorses  and  servi^s  of  the  table,  there 
were  not  some  eups,  dnbes,  platest  &€• 
•f  Bfentor^  workmambip. 


AH  these  fine  ornaments  were  per* 
milled  to  remain  in  the  bouses  of  the 
owners  by  tlieir  first  conqoerofs ;  but  tlie 
avarice  and  rapme  of  the  governors  who 
succeeded  stripped  them  of  all. 

105.  Thettee^  These  things  left  by 
the  oonqoerors  proved  a  source  of  rapine 
and  plunder  to  the  prelects  who  suc- 
ceeded. 

— Dolabelki.']  A  proconsul  of  Asia, 
accused  by  Scaums,  and  condemned,  for 
plundering  the  province  over  which  he 
presided. 

^-Anttmy,']  C.  Antonios,  a  proconsnl 
of  Achaia,  likewise  condemned  ifor 
Sundering  the  province. 

Kid.  SaeriUpoia  Verrts.'J  The  plun^ 
derer  of  Srciljr,  who  spared  not  even  sa- 
cred things.  The  province  prosecuted 
him,  and,  TuKy  undertaking  the  cause* 
he  was  condemned  ahd  banished.  Vid. 
Clc.  in  Verrem. 

107.  HiOdai  gptHi."]  Which  they  kept, 
as  much  as  they  could,  from  public  view ; 
not  daring  to  expose  them,  as  was  usual 
by  fak  comjuerors  i»  their  triumphs. 

•^More  triumph,  d«.]  Than  others  did 
from  war.  ^.  d»  They  got  a  greater 
booty,  by  stripping  tlie'  poor  associates, 
flow  at  peace,  and  In  amity  with  Rome, 
than  the  conquerors  of  them  did,  whea 
they  subdued  them  by  open  war. 
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8At,  Till- 


•  Nunc  sociis  joga  pauca  boam,  et  grex  parvus  equarum ; 
Et  pater  armenti  capto  eripietur  agello: 
Ipsi  deinde  Lares,  si  quod  spectabile  signum,  110 

St  quis  in  sediculfi  Deus  unicus :  bsec  etenim  sunt 
Pro  summis :  nam  sunt  haec  maxima.     Despicias  tu 
Forsitan  imbelles  Rhodtos,  unctamque  Corihthum: 

•Despicias  merito :  quid  resinata  juventus,  • 

Cruraque  totius  facient  tibi  laevia  gentis  ?  115 

Horrida  vitanda  est  Hispania,  Galiicus  axis, 

lUyricumque  latus.     Parce  et  messoribus  illis, 

Qui  saturant  url>cm,  circo,  scena^que  vacantem. 

'Quanta  autem  inde  feres  tarn  dirae  praemia  culpae, 

Cum  tenues  nuper  Marius  discinxerit  Afros?  120 

Cnrandum  imprimis,  ne  magna  injuria  fiat 

Fortibus  et  miseris,  tollas  licet  omne  quod  usquam  est 

Auri  atque  argenti ;  scutum  gladiumque  relinques, 

£t  jacula,  et  galeam  :  spoKatis  anna  supersunt. 

Quod  modo  proposui,  non  est  sententia ;  verum  125 

Creditc  me  vobis  folium  recitare  Sibylla?, 


109.  The  father  rf  the  herd,  *c.]  Mr. 
Stepney*  in  his  poetical  traniialion  of 
Xhh  p<iitMge,  1ms  well  expressed  lite 
seDse  of  it ;  viz. 

'—"—ouramfedfratct,  now, 
'Have    nothing    left    tut  oaten  for  the 
plough. 
Or  iflme  few  mnret  retenfd  aione  for 

breed  ; 
Yet,  leu  this  provident  de$ign  succeed^ 
.    They  drive  the  father  tf  the  herd  away, 
Mcdting  hath  ttailUm  and  hit  pasture  prey, 

110.  The  very  houaehold  gods,  ^;.] 
These  plunderers  of  the  provinces  are  so 
merciless  and  rapacious,  that  they  re- 
frain not  even  from  the  lares»  or  little 
images*  of  those  tutelar  deities  which 
were  placed  in  people's  houses;  and, 
particularly,  if  any  of  these  struck  their 
fancy,  as  a  handsome,  welUwroughC 
image — spectabile  signum.  Nay*  though 
there  were  bat  one  single  image*  they 
would  take  even  thaL  See  Ainsw. 
Ur. 

11  J.  For  chiefi,]  Pro  snmmis,  i  e. 
Tiris.  q.  d.  These  sacrilegious  depreda- 
tions are  for  Roman  chiefs  to  commit, 
because    they  are   the  moat  enormous 

i maxima,  the  greatest)  crimes  of  all — 
scelera  understood)— such  as  no  others 
would  be  guilty  o£ 
Other  acDses  fere  gi?eo  to  this  passage  3 


but  the  above  seems  best  to  agree  witb 
the  poet's  satire  on  the  Roman  chiefs, 
who  plundered  the  conquered  provinces 
after  iheir  alliance  with  Home. 

115.  2%e  loruilc  Rhodiavf.)  A  peopio 
infected  with  sloth  and  effeminacy.  Se« 
sat.  vi.  t295. 

— Anointed  CoTWth,]  So  called  from  its 
luxury  and  use  of  perfumed  .oiutmenti^ 
ft  sure  sign  of  great  effeminacy. 

You  may  saffly,  and  indeed  with  good 
reason,  despise  such  people  as  these.; 
for  you  have  nothing  to  fe^r,  either  from 
their  resisUnce,  oi  iVom  their  revenge. 

1 14.  An  effeminaifd  youth  ]  A  race  of 
youth,  ur  yAiung  men,  wholly  sunk  into 
effeminacy.  Resinata  juventus  —  li- 
terally, the  youth  (of  Corinth)  who  are 
re»iiied-^t.  e.  bedaubed  all  over  with 
perfumes  and  essences  of  aromatic  resins 
or  gums.  See  Aiksw.  Resinatus. 

1X5.  Smooth  legs.  4'C-]  ^^  ^^*  <^"S- 
ternary  for  the  delicate  young  men  to  re- 
move, as  much  as  possible,  the  hair 
which  grew  on  their  limbs,  and  indeed 
from  every  part  of  the  body,  to  make 
them  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  their  beastly 
paramours.  The  poet  here  means,  that 
an  oppressive  governor  could  have  no> 
thing  to  fear  from  such  people  as  these, 
who  could  not  have  spirit,  or  courage 
enough,  to  tttciopt  any  resistance. 
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Now  the  associates  have  a  few  yc^es  of  oxen,  and  a  mnall 

herd  of  marcs. 
And  the  father  of  the  herd  will  bje  taken  away  from,  the  cap- 
tured field. 
Then  the  very  household  gods,  if  any  r^iarkable  image,  110 
If  any  one  single  god  be  in  the  small  shrine.     But  these 

(crimes)  are 
For  chiefs,  for  these  arc  greatest, — ^You  may  despise. 
Perhaps,  the  weak  Rhodians,  and  anointed  Corinth : 
You  may  deservedly  despise  them :  what  can  an  effeminated 

youth 
And  the  smooth  legs  of  a  whole  nation  do  to  you?  115 

Rough  Spain  is  to  be  avoided,  the  Gallic  axis. 
And  the  coast  of  Illyria:  spare  also  those  reapers 
Who  supply  the  city,  intent  upon  the  circus,  and  the  theatre. 
But  how  great  rewards  of  so  dire  a  crime  will  you  bring  from 

thence. 
Since  Marius  has  lately  stripp'd  the  slender  Africans?       120 
First  care  is  to  be  taken,  lest  great  injury  be  done 
To  the  brave  and  miserable;  tho'  you  may  take  away  entirely 

every  thing 
Of  gold  and  silver,  you  will  leave  the  shield  and  sword. 
And  darts,  and  helmet : — arms  remain  to  the  plundered. 
What  I  now  have  proposed  is  not  a  mere  opinion,  but      125 
Believe  me  to  recite  to  you  a  leaf  of  a  Sibyl. 

116.  Rwigh  Spam.']  Then  a  hardy  and    consul  of  Africsi  pillaged  the  people  of 
brave   people,  who  would  not   tamely  '  the  province,  for    which  he  was  con- 
sQbroh  to  injorietdone  them  by  the  Ro-    denined  nnd  banish^rd.  See  sat.  i.  1.  49. 
man  prefects.       '  — Stripped.]  Discinxerit — lit.  nngirdcd; ' 

"^GaHic  axisJ]  The  Gauls  fought  from  a  metaphorical  expression,  allodtng  to 

chariots.  the  act  of  those  who  take  away  the  gar-  ' 

117.  The  eoatt  of  J/^yrta.]  Latns — lit.  menit  of  others,  and  who  begin  by  loos*  . 
the  tide.     The  ll'iyrians  inhabited  the  ening  the  girdU  by  which    ibey    are 
right  tide  of  the  Adriatic  gulph,  includ*  fastened. 

inc  Dalmatia  and   Sclavoiiia;  a  hardy        129.  The  brave  and  misernbtet  ^J]  BC' 

race  of  people.    Their  country  was  orer  ware  of  provoking  such  by  any  iinwar- 

against  Italy.  rentable  oppression ;  tYnry  will  certainly 

— 7*flie   reopen,   j^c."]  Meaning  the  find  some  wuy  to  revenge  tliemselve^. 

people  of  Africa,  who  supplied  lioroe  l*hough  yon  pillage  then  of  all  their 

with  corn.  roonoy  and  good?,  yet  remember  they 

.118.  The  city.]  Rome.  have  arms  left,  with  which  they   can 

— -/nfenl.  ^.]  Vacantem^empty  of  revenge  their  wrong, 
an  other  employment,  and  minding  no-        — Entirely']  Orane  qnod  usquaai ;  lit* 

thing  else  but  ihe  public  diversions  of  every  thing  which  (is)  any  where, 
the  circus,  and  of  the  theatres.  1^6.  LSrfrfa  Sibyl.]  'Vhe  Sibyls  were 

119.  How  great  rewardi^^c]  But  sop-  supposed  to  be  insf^red  with  knowledge 

pnae  you   oppress  the   poor    Africana,  of  fature  events,  which  came  to  pass  as 

what  can  you  get  by  it?  -  tbey  foretold.     Secf  tat*  iii.  1.  S,  and 

190,  Maritte.]  ^iscus,  who  being  pro*  uote.'      ^  .,  *  •  •     •  • 
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Sl^ibi  sMicta  eohon  comkum ;  tt  nemo  tribunal 
Vendit  acersecomes ;  si  nullum  in  coi^uge  crimen  t 
Nee  per  con^^ntus,  ct  cuncta  per  oppida  cnrvis 
Unguibus  ire  parat  nummos  raptura  Celteno ; 
Tunc  licet  a  Pico  nvneres  genus;  altaque  si  te 
Nomina  deieetent,  omnem  Titanida  pugnam 
Inter  majores,  ipsumque  Promethea  ponas : 
De  quocunque  voles  proavum  tibi  sumito  libro. 
Quod  si  praecipitem  rapit  ambitus  atque  libido, 
iSi  frangis  virgas  sociorum  in  sanguine,  si  te 
Delectant  hebetes  lasso  lictore  secures ; 
Incipit  ipsorom  contra  te  stare  parentum 
Nobilitas,  claramque  &cem  pneferre  pudendis. 

OmNE  ANIBH  TITIUM  TANTO  COKSPECTIU8  IN  8E 

Crimen  habet,  quanto  major,  qvi  peccat,  habetur. 

Quo  mihi  te  solitum  falsas  signare  tabelias 

In  templis,  quas  fecit  avus ;  statuamque  parentis 


ISO 


135 


140 


0od't  tbink,  says  Javensi,  that  I  am 
here  giving  yon  a  mere  random  opinion 
of  my  own — no ;  what  I  nay  it  us  true 
as  an  oradei  as  iised  as  fau*  itself,  and 
will  certainly  come  to  pass;  therefore 
r^ard  it  accordingly. 

Iff.  A  wrtuan  $H,  dt,}  Cohors  here 
signifies  oobors  preton4»  thoic  that  ac» 
companied  the  magistrate  who  went 
into  a  province.  S^  Ainsw.  Cohors, 
No.  i^«— f*  d.  if  <be  persons  of  Toar 
retinue,  who  sittend  you  as  your  officers 
and  ministers  wiihia  your  proviDCe»  arc 
virtuous  and  good. 

—  jf  M  ftufWtriUt  4^.]  AoersecoQics 
was  an  epttnotof  ApoUo^  (Or.  «««^#miis. 
^Mtf*  intonsos.)  and  -was  traiYsfcrrcd  to 
the  smooih-faced  boys,  which  great  men 
kept  for  their  unnatural  purposes. 

These  Cavonriies  bad  great  Interest 
and  iafloeoce  with  their  masters,  and 
people  used  to  give  them  bribes  to  oh* 
tain  their  interference  wiib  the  prefect 
when  he  sat  in  judgment,  so  as  to  inrcline 
him  to  favour  their  friends  in  bis  deci- 
sions. 

198.  Vo  crime  he  inffour  tnfe.]  It  was 
lop  fre()9ent  for  the  governors  gf  tlie 
provinces  to  he  influenced  by  iheir  wives 
in  theu-  deterraiaatlons  of  causes. 

1«9.  ^itirici^l  See  Aiirsw.  Con- 
veptus,  No.  3.  It  being  put  here  with 
oppida,  feemi  to  mtpa  tbpae  districts 
into  which  the  prorincea  were  divided* 


like  our  couniiesi  vberein  the  peo|ile 

were  summoned  by  the  magistrate  to 
meet  for  the  dispatch  of  judicial  bnsi- 
neas.  In  each  of  tliese  the  prefect  held 
a  court,  sonieihiDg  like  our  judges  en 
the  circuits,  to  try  criminal  and  civil 
causes.  So  likewise  in  the  cities,  which 
wene  districts  of  ibemselvca,  like  some 
ofoors.  This  custom  is  very  ancient, 
see  1  Sam.  viL  16.  On  these  ocra^ona 
the  prefect's,  or  judge^s  wile,  migitt  at- 
tend, with  no  smaU  advantage  to  herself, 
if  she  were  inclined  to  estort  moo^ 
from  the  suitors,  to  influence  her  hue* 
band  in  their  favoor. 

129—50.  Cr0oM  Udam,  ^.]  like  an 
harpy,  aeiaing  on  aR  she  could  get.  Of 
Celieno,  and  the  other  harpies,  read 
i£n.  iii.  1.  «11— Itl,  U5,  $65,70$. 

131.  PkviJ]  The  flrat  king  of  the 
Aborigines,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy, 
wbo  incorporated  themselves -with  the 
Romans.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Saturn. 

1S«.  TtUmittn  battle.^  All  the  Titans, 
wbo  were  set  in  battle-array  against 
Jupiter,  tbe%e  were  sons  of  Saturn  abob 

135.  Pfwmeikemt  hiaue^,]  The  son  of 
lapetus,  one  of  the  Titans,  and  Clyw 
raene,  whom  the  poets  feigned  to  have  ■ 
been  the  first  former  of  men  ont  of  day, 
and  then  to  have  animated  thero  bj 
file  stolen  from  heaven.  See  sat.  iv. 
133. 
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If  you  have  B,  virtuovts  set  of  attendants;  if  no  farourite 
Sells  your  seat  of  jud^ent ;  if  no  crime  be  in  vour  wife ; 
Nor  thro'  the  districts,  and  thro'  the  towns,  with  crooked 
Talons,  does  she,  a  Celaeno^  contrive  to  go  to  seize  ihoney ;  1 30 
Then,  you  may  reckon  your  lineage  ftwa  Picus,  and,  if  high 

names 
Delight  you,  you  may  place  the.  whole  Titanian  battle, 
And  Prometheus  himself,  among  your  ancestors : 
Take  to  yourself  a  great  grandfather  from  whatever  book  you 

please. 
But  if  ambition,  and  lust,  hurry  you  headlong,  135 

If  you  break  rods  in  the  blood  of  the  allies,  if  thee 
Blunt  axes  delight^  the  licl^being  tired. 
The  nobility  of  your  ancestors  themselves  begins  to  stand 
Against  you,  and  to  carry  a  clear  torch  before  your  shameful 

deeds. 
Every  vice  of  the  mind  has  by  so  much  more  cokspi- 

cuous  140 

Blame,  by  how  much  hb  that  opfekds  is  accounted 

greater. 
Wherefore  to  me  boast  yourself  accustomed  to  sign  false  wills 
Ip  the  temples,  which  your  grandfather  built,  and  before 


154^  Whitcver  book,  ^.]  2.  e.  Frpm 
vhaterer  history  of  great  and  famons 
men  yon  plea$«. — q»  d.  You  are  wel- 
come to  this  if  you  are  yourself  a  worthy 
man  and  a  good  magistrate. 

136.  Break  rodt,  ^.]  If  you  break 
the  rods,  wliich  you  prepare  for  the  allies 
over  which  you  preside,  on  their  bloody 
baclts— i.  e.  if  you  cruelly  torment  them 
with  scourges. 

137.  TheUctm,^,']  If  you  delight  in 
putting  the  poor  peo|)Ie  to  death,  till 
the  very  aies  are  blunted  by  frequent 
Qsr*  and  the  eiecutioner  himself  be 
tired  out  with  the  number  of  execu. 
tions* 

138.  The  nobiHly,  f  c]  So  far  from 
the  nobility  of  your  family's  reflecting 
any  honour  upon  you»  it  li&es,  and 
stands  in  judgment,  as  it  were,  against 
yon,  and  condemns  yon  for  your  dege* 
neracy. 

139.  A  clear  ioreht  j«.]  Malces  your 
foul  deeds  the  more  conspicuous,  and 
ciposes  your  shame  in  a  clearer  light.  ' 

140.  Every  vice.]  Such  as  cruelty, 

vout. 


STarice,  and  the  like.  PraTitates  anl- 
mi,  villa  recte  dicontur.    Crc. 

-^More  amipicunts,  fcl  So  far  fVom 
deriving  any  sanction  from  high  and 
noble  birth,  the  vices  of  the  great  are 
the  more  blameabic,  and  more  evidently 
inexcusable  in  proportion  to  the  greaN 
ness  of  their  auality ;  their  crimes  arc 
the  more  notorious,  their  examples  the 
TDore  malic:nant. 

149.  Wherefore,  ^c]  Jactas  is  here 
understood — Quo  nihi  jactas  te  solitunk, 
&c.— ^.  d.  "  It  is  of  very  little  cunse- 
•*  quence,  that  you,  who  are  in  the  habit 
**  of  forging  wills,  should  be  boasting  to 
•*  me  your  nobility  :  to  what  end,  intent, 
••  or*porpose,can  you  do  it  ?"  Quo,  here, 
has  the  sense  of  quorsum. 

143.  In  the  Umplet,']  It  was  usual  to 
sien,  as  a  witness  to  a  wilt,  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  to  put  men  in  mind 
that  thev  were  oblised  by  religion  to  be 
true  and  faithful.    See  sat.  1. 1.  67,  8. 

— roiir  grandfhther  bnUt.]  Fecit— lit. 
made.  The  pety  of  yoot  ancestors  re- 
flects no  honour  upon  you. 
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Ante  irimnphalem  ?  qwv  si  nocUinias  adttller 
Tempora  Santonico  velas  adoperta  cueuUo? 

Praster  majorum  cineres,  atque  oeaa  volucit 
Cffrpemo  rapitur  pinguts  Damasippus;  et  ipse^ 
Ipsie  rotam  stringit  multo  sufflamine  Consul : 
Nocte  quidem ;  sed  luna  videt,  sed  sidera  testes 
Intendunt  oculos.     Finitinn  tcmpus  honoris 
Cum  fuerity  clara  Damasippus  luce  fla^Uum 
Sumet,  et  occarsum  nusquam  trepicbbit  amict 
Jam  senisy  at  virga  prior  innuet,  atque  maniplo^ 
Sdvet,  et  infundet  jumentis  hordca  lassis^  - 
Interea  dum  lanatas,  torvumque  juvencum 
More  Numas  caedit  Jovis  ante  altaria,  jurat 
Hipponam,  el  fnci'es  eliila  a^  praesepia  pictas^ 
Sed  cum  pervigiles  placet  mstaurare  popinasi 
Obvius  assiduo  Syrophoeuix  udus  amomo 
Currit,  Idumaeae  Syrophoenix  incda  portav 
Hospitis  affectu  Dominum,  Regcmque  salutat,. 
£t  cum  venali  Gyaney-succincta  le^ena. 
l)efensor  culpae  dicet  mihi :  fecimus  et  nos 


liC 


150 


155 


160 


144.  Itetriumphdttaive,4c.']\^hKh 
being  set  up  in  the  temple,  is>  at  it 
were.  «  witness  of  vour  villainy. 

— il  nightlf  aduuertr.]  Taking  advan- 
tage of  tlw  nigfaf  to  oonceal  jfour  deeds 
of  darkness.    See  Job  xkiv.  16—17. 

145.  Yotir  iempiei.]  Your  head  and 
face,  of  which  the  temples  aire  a  part 
Synec 

—J  SsHlbmV  hood  ]  Hie  Saatoneji  were 
^  people  of  Aquitain,  a  part  of  Francet 
from  whom  tite  Romans  derivtd  the  use 
of  hoods,  or  oowb,  which  covered  tha 
head  aAd  (ace.  Cbmp.  set.  vi.  1.  3S8» 
9. 

146.  Btf  Ihe  mke$,  4^.]  The  poet  tiers 
inveighs  against  tlie  low  and  depraved 
taste  of  the  noblemen  in  Rdnie;  whose 
passion  it  was  to  become  cHariotecrs. 
The  name  Damasippus  (from  Gr.  ^m^utm, 
to  tame,  and  i«v«r»  an  Iwrsc)  signifies 
an  horse-tamer,  and  is  applicable  not 
iDCfely  to  any  single  person,  but  to  all 
of  the  same  taste.  Damasippus,  says 
he,  drives  furiously  by  the  ashes  and 
bones  of  his  great  progenitors;  so  to- 
tally onin&aenced  by  their  examples  of 
tree  greatness,  as  to  sink  into  ihe  mean 
character  of  a  coachman,  or  charioteer. 
The  emperor  Nero  aifected  ihu,  and 
wss  followed  in  it  by  many,  by  way  of 
paying  court  to  iiim;   aitd  indeed  the 


poet  here  mast  Se  nndcrttood  to  glance 
at  this. 

148.  Brads  the  vheel^  ^0  The  safBa* 
men  was  what  they  put  on  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage  to  stop  or  stay  it,  that  it 
should  not  go  too  fast  down  hill,  or  ran 
back  when  going  up  hill.  The  person 
who  attended  to  pui  this  on  was  wwe 
«lave;  but  Damasippus,  thodVh  consul, 
submits  to.  this  office  himself.  Muftb 
sufllamine  iropltes  his  often  doing  IKm, 

149.  By  night,  fc]  This  indeed  lie 
does  in  the  night,  when  he  thinks  no- 
body sees  Iiim;  but  the  moon  and  start 
are  witnesses  of  the  fact,  which  is  so  de- 
grading t<r  a'  man  in  his  situation,  and 
which  would  not  happen  had  he  a  due 
regard  to  his  own  disnfty.  Testis  sig- 
nifies,, lit.  a  witiiess.  Hence,  met.  that 
is  privy  to  a  tiling,  conscious.  Sat.  iii« 
49;  and  sat.  xiii.  75. 

J  60'.  The  t?m«  rf  honcwr  it  JinuhedJ 
When  he  goes  oat  ofofficeatthe  end  , 
of  the  year. 

151.  In  the  eUat  li^i,  d«.]In  opea 
daylight  hell  appear  as  a  charioteer. 

153.  2VinD  oU.J  And  tlierefore  gravt 
and  sedate;  yet  Damasippus  will  feel 
no  shame  at  meeting  him. 

— Afdce  a  tign,  ^.]  Salute  htm  with  k 
dexterous  crack  of  his  whip.  See  lat* 
iii.  Sir,  18. 
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The  triuin{Aaljrtatne  cijaar  £ither ?  what,  if  a.iiigfaftLy  adulr 

terer. 
You  veil  yo^  covered  temples  with  a  Stnionic  hood  ?        145 

By  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors,  and  their  bones,  in  a  swift 
Chariot,  fat  Damasippus  is  .whirl'd  along,  and  he. 
Himself,  the  consul,  binds  ihe  wheel  with  many  a  drag.  ^ 
JBy  night  indeed,  but  the  jnoon  sees,  bat  Ihe  oooscions  stars 
Fix  their  eyes  upon  him:  when  the  time  of  honour  is£niahe<^ 
Damasippus,  in  the  cWr  ILzbt,  die  whip  >wiU 
Take,  and  no  where  tremble  at  the  meeting  of ^  friend 
Now  old,  but  will  first  make  a  sign,  with  his  whip ;  and  trusses 
Of  hay  will  loosen,  apd  pour  in  barley  to  his  tired  beasts. 
Mean  time  while  he  kills  sheep,. and  the  fierce  bullock,     155 
Afterthe  manner  of  Numa,  before  thealtars  ofJove,he  swears  by 
Hippona,  and  faces  {)ainted  at  the  stinkinff  mangers^ 
But  when  he  pleases  to  renew  the  watchful  taverns^ 
A  Syrophoenician,  wet  with  a  constant  ^rfume^  runs  to 
Meet  him,  a  Syrophoenician  inhabitant  of  theldum^an  gates 
With  the  afiectation  of  an  host,  he  salutes  him  lord  and  king; 
And  nimble  Cyane  with  a  venal  flagon. 
^  defender  of  his  fiiult  will  say  to  pip,  f<  Wp  also  ^ve  dope 
^*  these  things 

160.  JidtahkaiU  efjihe  14i0Mn$  gs^l 
The  IdaoMMn  gait  at  .Rome  wi)^  to 
called  from  Vctpasian*s  aud  Utiis't  fuxxg 
through  it,  when  they  triooiphed  over 
the  Jews.  IdanMsa  is  a  part  of  Syria, 
bordering  on  Jodasa.  This  part  of 
Borne,  which  was  called  the  Idnnuuii 
gate,  was  probably  much  inhabited  by 
these  Syrian  perfnner^. 

161.  WUh  fAe   cfeciali0n.4«-]  The 
~  rlav-      ^ 


I.H.  Lmmoi  lAe  fmua,  {c.l  WiU  fee4 
liit  horses  himself,  coachman  liiEe.  Ma- 
nipalam  b  an  handful,  armfal,  or  bun- 
dle; here  wejnay  suppose  it  io  mefHt  a 
truss  of  hay. 

155.  KjOi  Amh4:e.1  When  he  goes 
.to  offer  pacrifices.  according  to  the  riles 
jestablished  biy  Noma,  the  successor  of 
Bomulos,  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter. 

1^6—7.  Swears  ^  HlfipONa,  4^.]  Hip- 
pona (from  ;«wif  an  horse)  is  the  god- 
dess he  swears  by,  and  in  whose  name 
h«  nuikes  his  vows.  She  was  the  god« 
•dess  of  horses  and  stables;  her  i^ge 
was  placed  in  the  middje  of  the  stalls, 
and  curiously  bedecl^ed  with  chaptets  of 
fresh  roses.— >6y  et  fades  pictasywe 
may  suppose  that  there  were  other  dei- 
ties, of  a  lihe  hind,  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  stables. 

.  1.S8.  7e  rtacia  tke  waidifid  tevcmt.] 
To  renew  his  visits,  and  repair  to  the 
tavfrnsj  vhere  people  sat  up  all  night. 
'  159.  A  j^ropkoaiciM,  ^]  k  name 
of  Syria  and  Phmnicia,  from  whence  the 
ineat  perfumed  ointments  came,  as  did 
also  those  who  prepared  them  best. 

•^IFet»4tf-l   Creasy   by  eontimially 


innkeepers  at  Rome  were  very  lavish  of 
their  flatteries  and  civil  speeches  to 
people  who  came  to  their  houses,  in 
order  tp  engage  their  custom.  This 
perfumer  amcts  the  same,  in  order  to 
bespeak  tl^  custom  of  Damasippop,  and 
flatter^  htm  with  the  higl^st  titles  that 
be  can  think  of. 

16S.  M«Me  CysMU  4«.]  The  woman 
p{  tbe  boose  loses  no  time  in  setting  • 
hot  lie  of  liquor  before  him.  Soccinctos 
corsiut  hospes.  Hon.  lib.  ii.  sat*  vi* 
1.  107.  Succinctus  — lit.  girt,  trussed; 
tucked  up,  for  the  greater  expedition. 

^A  ventd  fiagon,}  Of  wipe,  which  wf^ 
sold  at  the  tavern. 

163.  A  dfftwitT,  4«.]  Soma  person 
may  perhaps  say»  by  way  of  esgo^*  ^ 
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HaBc  juTenes.    Esto ;  decdsli  nempe^  nee  ultra 

Fovisti  errorem.     Breve  sit,  quod  turpiter  audes.  165 

Quaedam  cum  primii  resecentur  crimina  barbA. 

Indulge  veniam  pueris:  Datnasippus  ad  illos 

Thermarum  calices,  inscriptaque  lintea  vadit, 

Maturus  bello  Araieniae,  Syriaeque  tuendii 

Amoibus,  et  Rheno,  atque  Istro.    Pnestare  Nerenem       170 

Securum  valet  haec  aetas.    Mitte  Ostia,  Canary 

Mitte ;  sed  in  magna  legatnm  quasre  popioA. 

Invenies  aliquo  cum  percussore  jacentem, 

Permistum  nautis,  aut  furibus,  ant  fugitivis, 

Inter  camifices,  et  fabros  sandapilamm,  175 

Et  resupinati  cefiisantia  tympana  Chilli* 

JEqua  ibi  libertas,  oommunia  pocula,  lectus 

Non  ah'ua  cuiquam,  nee  mensa  remotior  uUi. 

Quid  facias,  talem  sortitus,  Pontice^  servom  ? 

Nempe  in  Lucanos,  aut  Thusca  ergastula  mittas.  180 

At  vos,  Trojugenae,  vobis  ignoscitis,  et  ouae 

Turpia  cerdoni,  Volesos  Brutosque  deceonnt. 


165.  Let  that  he  Aort,  ^.]  t.  e.  Stop 
thort.fnH  nevrr  pemst  in  doing  ill. 

166.  SftouUi  be  out  of,  fc.]  Left  off 
wben  we  come  to  manhood. 

167.  Indulge  finmtr,  fc.]  Make  all 
proper  allowitnce  for  the  errort  of  joutb. 

— Dammippui,  fc^j  Tnie»  one  woold 
nalte  every  allowance  for  the  folliei  of 
yount;  men ;  but  DaroattpptiB  it  of  an  age 
to  know  and  to  do  better;  See  U 169— 7L 

168.  Cup  rtfihefut  baih$  ]  The  Tber- 
nuBt  or  hot  bat  hi  at  Rome,  werv  placeSt 
where  ionie,  after  batbing«  drank  verv 
bard.  H^ice  Epiin^mmatogr.  lib.  xii. 
epigr.  71.  cited  by  Qrangius,  in  bis  note 
Ou  Ibis  pasiage. 

Srwigmdfn  oiiUcci,  effmdendum^  F«- 
lermpitt 
Clamabatt  bib€ret,fui  wtoiploiHMequeu 

A  nme  ted  petlquam  mfittmi  venirt  tre- 
eenU, 

Sebnui  a  TVrmit  wuH  eMre  damum. 
They  al^  drank  hot  wine,  while  buthlng, 
to  mnke  them  sweat. 

168.  TV  interibed  UnetL]  Alluding  to 
the  brothels,  over  the  doors  of  which  the 
entertainment  whtcb  the  guests  might 
expect  was  set  forth  on  painted  tinep, 
|»ee  sat.  vi.  t.  tiS,  and  note. 

169  Mnime  for  the  iiNrr.  fc.]  Dama. 
•ippus  is  now  gruwn  op  to  manhood,  and 
ripf  for  <;niering  opoa  tl|e  lervice  of  hit 


country. 

-^Armeitm.]  In  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Armenia  excited  new  and  dangerous  to« 
mults. 

169— to.  Rieert  efS^,  ftf.]  At  tbt 
Euphrates.  Tigris,  and  Orontes,  whicb 
wef«  to  be  well  defended,  to  prevent  the 
incarsioos  of  enemies  into  Syria. 

170.  TV  AfciacoMiJuir.]  The  former 
•ndently  divided  Germany  and  Franco  : 
the  latter  meant  tbe  0Bnabe»  the  lanF> 
est  river  In  Europe;  as  It  pasteth  by  it* 
lyricnm,  it  is  called  the  Ister.  On  tbo 
banks  of  both  these  riven  the  Bomaafe 
bad  many  conquered  natioot  to  keep  m, 
tnbjection,  and  many  others  to  fear,  • 

171.  This  age Uabk]  F0rBoat,attb6 
Hme  of  life  to  which  Danwslppns  it  nfw 
rivod,  are  capable  of  entering  into  tbo 
armies,  which  ara  to  protect  both  tbe 
emperor  and  tbe  empire.  By  Nerooem 
any  emperor  may  be  meant— perhapa 
Domitian.  Sat.  iv.  38. 

— &iid,  Onar,  fc.]  f .  d.  Have  yon 
occasion,  O  C«tar,  for  an  embasaedor  to 
dispatch  on  buslnett  of  state  to  Ostia,  or 
to  tbe  coatts  of  the  Uoman  provinOet  f 
Ostia  was  a  city  built  by  Anens  Martinf, 
et  the  aMnith  of  tbe  river  Tiber.  OtileHr, 
sing,  or  Ostla-orum,  plor.    ' 

17f .  8edt  your  t^geie,  fc.]  If  yoa 
tboald  cbooae  to  employ  Deiqetippai, 
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••  When  young  men/*  «*  Be  it  so—  but  you  left  oflfj  nor  farther 
^  Cherian'd  your  error. — Let  that  be  short  which  you  shame^ 

"  fully  adventure/*  1 65 

Some  crimes  should  be  cut  off  with  the  first  beard. 
Indulge  favour  to  boys.     Damasippus  ffoes  to  those 
Cups  of  the  hot  baths,  and  to  the  inscribed  linen, 
Mature  for  the  war  of  Armenia,  and  for  defending  the  rivers 
Of  Syria,  and  for  the  Rhine  and  Ister.     To  make  Nero   170 
Safe,  this  age  is  able.     Send,  Caesar,  send  to  Ostia, 
But  seek  your  legate  in  a  great  tavern. 
You  will  find  him  lying  by  some  cut-throaty 
Mix*d  with  sailors,  or  Siieves,  or  fu^tives, 
Among  hangjmen,  and  makers  of  cc^ns,  175 

And  the  ceasing  drums  of  a  priest  of  Cybele  lying  on  his  back. 
There  is  equal  liberty,  cups  in  common,  not  another  couch 
To  any  one,  nor  a  table  more  remote  to  any. 
What  would  you  do,  Ponticus,  if  you  had  such  a  slave? 
You  would  surely  send  him  among  the  Lncani)  or  the  Tuscaa 

workhouses.  180 

But  you,  sons  of  Troy,  forgive  yourselves,  and  what  things 
Are  base  to  a  cobler,  will  become  the  Volesi  or  Bruti. 


^a  most  look  Ibr  bim  in  lone  tKvern» 
ttnd  among  the  lowest  aiid  moit  proAi- 
^te  company. 

175.  Mtktncfeagha.']  Sanda|Nlawat 
n  bier,  or  ooiBo,  for  the  poorer  sort, 
•tpediUy  for  thoae  who  were  execated. 

176.  The  aoimg  dnmu,  fe]  The 
prie*is  of  Cybele,  in  their  frantic  pro- 
ceeiiom,  used  to  beat  drams.  Here  is 
W  ocoouDt  of  one  asleep  on  his  bade, 
perhaps  dead  drank,  with  his  drams  bv 
bim  quite  silent.  They  were  called  Gal. 
li,  from  Gallus,  a  river  in  Phrygia,  in 
which  coontry  Cybele  was  pecnliarly 
worshipped.  For  a  description  of  these, 
lee  sat.  vi.  1.  5lt-*]6. 

177.  Then  is  sgiml  <i6er%,  ^c.]  AH 
MO  here  apon  one  fooling ;  they  driofc 
out  of  the  nam  cup. 

-^Another  anuA,  fc.]  The  Romans,  at 
tbeir  entertammenis,  lav  npon  conches, 
or  bods ;  «nd  people  of  dntlnctloo  had 
their  oooebes  ornamented,  and  some 
were  raised  higher  than  othen ;  hat  best 
aN  were  accommodated  alilie^ 

178.  TtbU  more  remite^  ^c.]  No  ta» 
Ue  set  in  a  more  or  lem  hononrabie 
pboe;  no  sort  of  distinction  made,  or 
pespect  8hew%  to  one  more  than  another. 


They  were  all  "  Hall  fellow !  well  met  P 
as  we  say. 

179.  SuiAaihot,4c.]  If  you  had  • 
slave  that  passed  his  time  In  sach  a  man^ 
ner,  and  in  soch  rascally  company ;  if 
soch  a  one  bad  fallen  to  yonr  ml,  what 
would  yon  do  wiih  him  ? 

180.  The  Luemu,']  Lncania  was  • 
country  of  Italy,  belonging  to  Naples, 
where  the^  slaves  were  punisned  by  being 
made  to  dig  in  letters. 

—  TViesN  morlAmam.]  Ergastnla  — 
plac^of  punishment  for  staves,  where 
they  were  mode  to  work  in  chalASi  TheM 
were  very  frequent  in  Tuscany. 

181.  &m  of  Trm/.J  A  sneer  on  th» 
low-minded  and  profligate  nobiiity,  who 
were  proud  of  deriving  th*ir  ftroillet 
from  the  ancient  Trojans,  who  first  aet* 
tied  in  Italy.  See  sat.  1. 100. 

— Fdfgtos  wsurselwei.]  Easily  find  out 
excuses  for  what  you  do. 

t8«.  frtUtocimetleFslffli#rBfMi.]By 
these  be  means  the  ooliles  of  Roase,  tlio 
most  ancient  families  bdngderlved  from 
Valerius  Volesus,  wlio  canw  and  settled 
at  Rome,  with  Tatios  khig  of  Ihe  Sa- 
bineib  on  the  leasne  of  amity  with  Ro» 
mulus.    BrotQs  also  was  ■  name  blgMjr 
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Quid,  81  nunquam  adeo  foedis,  adeoque  jpudendii 
UtiiQur  exexnplis,  ut  non  pejora  supersintr 
Consumptjs  opibus  vocem,  Damasippe,  locasti 
Sipario,  clamosum  ageres  ut  Phasoia  Catulli* 
Laureolum  Velox  etiam  bene  Lentqius  egity 
Judice  me,  dignus  vera  cnice*     Nee  tamen  Ip^ 
Ignoscas  populo :  popjuli  frons  durior  hiiju8| 
Qui  sedet,  et  spectat  triscurria  patriciorum ; 
Planipedes  ^uQit  Fabios,  ridere  potest  qui 
Mamercornm  al^pas.     Quanti  sua  funera  vendaatf 
Quid  refert  ?  Vemlun.t  nqllo  cogente  Nerooe^ 
Nee  dubitant  ceisi  Prsetoris  vendere  ludis. 
Fioffe  tamen  gladios  inde,  atque  hinc  pulpita  pone; 
Quid  satius?  mortem  sic  quisquam  exjiorruit,  ut  sit 
2elotypus  Thymeles;  stupidi  coiiega  Corintlii? 
Res  haud  mira  tamen,  citbarasdo  principe,  mimys 
Nobiiis:  haec  ultr%  quid  er^t  nisi  ludus  r  ^t  ilii^ 


18j 
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reverenead.  on  aoeotuit  of  tlie  noble  acts 
of  po^e  whu  hnd  bome  it.  Jaiiius  Bru- 
tus WAS  the  first  conMil  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings  ;  Dotnitius  Juu*  Brutus 
was  one  of  the  oonspimtors  against  Jul. 
Caesar  ;  these  were  the  chiefs  uf  a  nuble 
faui'ily  in  Rome,  who  bore  tlie  name  of 
Bratus* 

The  poet  here  observes,  that  the  Ro- 
)m»U  Rohiliijr  were  got  to  such  a  state  of 
abamelrss  profligacy,  that  ibey  gloried 
in  aptiooa  and  practices,  which  a  low  nie- 
chaoic  would  have  beeo  ashamad  of.  and 
which  would  have  disgraced  even  a  cob* 
kr. 

IBS.  J/we  never,  4c.]  q.  d.  Whit  witt 

r»u  §ay,  if  after  tho  examples  which 
have  produced,  so  iafamous  and  shame* 
litl,  ilierft  should  remiiin  yet  worse  ? 

ia&.  Dametippia.]  See  bis  character, 
1*  147  - 180.  At  last  he  is  supposed  to 
have  ruined  himselff  and  to  go  upon  the 
staite. 

IB^.  Tktilage,}  Siparlam*  properly, 
b  the  cnriaiii  of  a  tbeatra :  hero,  by  sy* 
Dec.  it  denotes  the  theatre  itself. 

— •PAossM-J  Catullus  wrote  a  play,  en* 
titled  Phasma,  or  the  Vision ;  so  called 
from  Gr.  fmt—fuu^  appareo.  Probably 
the  work  of  some  scribbler  of  that  name, 
iuU  of  ooise  and  rant. 

187.  Fslat  LsNlH^.]  Another  of 
these  profligate  noblemen. 

^-Z^nrohiS']  The  name  of  a  tn^sdy. 
In  which  the  hero  LaureoliMb  U^  pom^ 
Iwnid  cfim^  is  ^.ticlfied^ 


188.  KVr%i  4«.]  Ridbly  deservtng 
to  be  crocified  in  earnest,  for  conde* 
scending  to  so  mean  a  thing  as  to  tuq^ 
actor  upon  a  public  stage. 

— /  Mrngjuigt."]  lu  my  ofMolon  ;  \^ 
my  judgment. 

189.  Tht  very  peop^.]  Even  the  eon^ 
■onalty  who  attend  at  tliese  e^bir 
lions. 

^The  front  if  thii  people,  ^c.]  Tht 
spectators  are  still,  it  possible,  more  in* 
excusable,  who  can  impudent'y  sit  en^ 
divert  themselves  with  such  a  prDStit|h> 
tion  of  nobility. 

190.  BHffooMrk$.]  Triscorria,  froii 
tris  (Gr.  r^)  three  times,  and  scorra,  • 
botfooo ;  the  threefold  babooneries  of 
peidons  acting  so  out  of  chaiacte^. 

«— PotrtcuRS.]  Noblemen  of  the  ht^* 
est  rank. 

191.  Bar^hoUi  FMu]  Planipee— «il 
actor  or  mimict  that  acted  wtthont  shoes, 
or  on  the  plain  groand. 

A  fine  piece  of  diversiont  for  the 
specUtors  to  behold  a  man,  descended 
from  one  of  the  first  families,  aeting  sp 
Iowa  part! 

19f .  Cfihe  Hamerci,']  A  greal  lanilj 
in  Rome,  descended  Irooa  A^ayBereus 
3Smilius,  who,  when  dictaton  subdofNl 
Che  rebels  at  Fidenr. 

A  curious  entertainment,  traly,  to  ase 
a  descendant  of  this  family  sufering 
kicks,  and  slaps  on  the  face,  like  a  roerp 
ry-andrew,  on  a  public  stage .  for  the  di* 
▼ershm  of  the  people  I 
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What,  if  we  never  use  so  foul,  and  ha  sfaamefiil 
Extaiples,'  that  worse  can  not  remain  ?  ,1^4 

Thy  riches  consumed,  thy  voice,  Damasippus,*  thoit hast  hired  te 
The  stagey  thiit  thou  migntest  act  the  noisy  Phasma  of  Catullus. 
Velox  Lentuius  also  acted  well  Il^aureolus, 
Worthy,  1  being  judge^  a  reol  cross.     Nor  yet  can  yoa 
Excuse  the  very  people :  the  front  of  this  people  is  still  hardei^. 
Who  Kits,  and  beholds  the  buffooneries  of  patricians:        19(> 
Hears  barefooted  Fabii— -who  can  laugh  at  the  slaps 
Of  the  Mamerci.     At  what  price  they  mav  sell  their  deaths 
What  does  it  siffniiy?  they  sell  them,  no  Nero  compelling, 
Nor  doubt  to  s^l  them  to  th^  shows  of  the  haughty  pnetor. 
But  imagine  the  swo^a  there,  and  put  the  stage  here :      195 
Which  is  best  ?  has  any  one  so  feared  death,  that  he  should  be 
Jealous  of  Thymele;  tne  colleague  of  stupid  Corinthus  ? 
Yet  it  is  not  sui-prising,  when  the  prince  is  a  harper,  that  the 

noble 
Is  a  mimic :  after  these  tlungs,  what  will  there  be  but  a  play? 
and  there 


195.  SeU  t^ir  deaOii^  fe.]  u  e.  Expose 
their  persons  to  be  put  to  demth.  f.  cL 
Ho  matter  for  what  price  these  nobles 
run  ibe  banrd  of  their  lives;  thev  do  it 
voluntaffily,  therefore  nobody  will  pity 
then  if  thev  be  killed.  He  now  pro- 
ceeds to  satinse  the  noble  gladiators. 

193.  No  N<nampeUmg,4e.}  Allod* 
hig  to  the  cruelty  of  Nero*  who  con. 
uanded  four  hundred  senators,  and  sis 
hondred  knights,  to  fight  in  the  amphi- 
theatre :  these  were  excnuble,  for  they 
could  not  help  it;  but  this  was  not  the 
case  with  those  the  poet  i«  here  wriiins 
of.  who,  of  their  own  accord,  exposed 
their  lives  upon  the  stage  for  hire.  like 
common  gladiators;  which  we  may  un* 
derstaud  by  vendunt. 

!94w  Nfir  doubt,  fc]  They  make  no 
scruple  to  engage  in  the  shows  of  gla- 
diators given  hy  the  pr«tor,  who  sat  on 
high,  eaahed  in  a  car,  to  direct  and  su- 

fsriiitend  the  whole.  See  sat.  x.  I.  36. 
hey  hire  themselves,  as  it  were,  for  this 
parpoie. 

195*  Zmfl^gtMe  Ike  twardt,  4^.1  Sop- 
pose  yon  were  to  choose,  put  the  lists 
for  sword-playing  on  one  hand,  the  stage 
on  the  other,  which  should  you  think 
best ;  which  would  yuu  choose  ? 

196.  Hat  mty  one,  j«.]  Has  any  one 
known  ibe  fear  of  death  so  much,  as  not 


to  risk  hit  life  in  a  eombat»  rather  than 
to  play  the  fuoi  as  an  actor. 

We  are  to  ondersund  the  poet  here  lo 
say,  that  it  is  more  shameful  to  act  upon 
the  stage,  than  to  fight  as  a  gladiator* 
though  at  the  hasard  of  life ;  for  who 
would  not  detest  to  play  the  part  of  the 
cuckold  Lathius,  the  jealous  husband  of 
Thymele,  or  be  a  fellow-aeior  with  that 
stupid  fellow  Corinthus,  a  low  mimic  and 
bttffooD. 

197.  Thymele.}  See  sat.  t.  1.  36,  and 
note. 

198.  Pr'mce  a  harperJ]  No  wonder  a 
nobleman,  bom  under  the  reign  of  Nero, 
who  turned  actor  and  harper  himself, 
should  be  influenced  by*  and  follow  tha 
example  of  the  emperor. 

The  poet  is  here  shewing  the  mischief 
which  accrues  from  the  evil  example  of 
prances.    So  beibie,  sat.  vl  616. 

199.  After  thete  ihhigt^  fc.]  After 
this,  what  can  you  expect,  but  tliat  it 
sliould  become  a  general  fashion,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  found,  in  the  po- 
lite world t  hut  acting  plays  and  prixc- 
fighting.    Lndns  signifies  both. 

—  jiere.}  i*  e.  In  that  manner  of 
employ  nient  I  so  unworthy  the  nobility  of 
Rome,  jou  have  Gracchus,  &c.  Some 
read  iUod,  agreeing  with  dedecus-^.  d. 
Yuu  have  Gracchus^  (hatdi^aoe,  &c. 
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l)e<lecus  urbis  habes :  nee  mirmillonis  in  armis, 
Nee  clypeo  Gracchiim  pugnantein,  aut  falce  supindy 
(Damnat  enim  tales  habitus,  sed  daninat  et  odit,) 
Nee  ffdek  frontem  abscondit :  movet  eece  trideoteni) 
Postquam  libratsL  pendentia  retia  dextra 
Nequicquam  efiiidit,  nudum  ad  spectacula  voltfim 
Erigit,  et  tota  fugit  agnoscendus  arena. 
Credamus  tunicae,  de  faucibus  aurea  cum  se 
Porrigat,  et  longo  jactetur  spira  galero. 
Erm  ignominlam  graviorem  pertulit  omni 
VuTnere^  cum  Graccho  jussus  pugnare  secutor* 
Libera  si  dentur  populo  suffragia,  quis  tarn 
Perditus,  ut  dubitet  Senecam  prnerre  Neroni  ? 
Cujus  supplicio  non  debuit  una  parari 
Simia,  nee  serpens  unus,  nee  culeus  uniis. 
Par  Agamemnonidae  crimen;  sed  causa  facit  rem 
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«00,  Thediigraee,4:e.'l  A  9eren  re- 
boke  of  Gracchus,  a  nofalemaD  of  one  of 
the  greatest  families  in  Rome,  who  de- 
based himself,  to  the  scandal  of  even  the 
cit  J  itself,  an  lighting  npon  the  stage. 
Javeoal  censores  lum  for  ihcee  etior* 
nities  at  oooe. 

tst.  For  his  liaseness,  in  such  a  con* 


fndly.  For  his  impudence,  in  not 
elioostng  an  iiabk  whicii  night  have  dia* 
goised  hiin. 

adijr.  For  bit  cowaidloe  in  ninning 
awaj,  and  meanlj^  shewing  himseif  to 
the  people  to  obtain  their  favour. 

--Ormehut.}  See  sat.  iL  143^  &c. 

'^Minmih.]  Theie  were  two  soHs  of 
gladialDrt  among  (he  Romans,  which  had 
different  names  according  to  the  arms 
and  habit  which  they  appeared  in.  One 
fimght  with  a  sword,  or  falchion,  shaped 
like  a  scythe  (falce)  in  his  right  hand,  a 
target  on  hia  \ti\  arm,  and  an  lielmet  on 
Us  head ;  he  was  caNed  M irmiilo,  (from 
f09MtH,  an  ant,-  which  is  covered  with 
•eales  like  arawm'.  See  Aivsw.)  or 
Secutor :  the  other  wore  a  short  coat 
without  sleeves,  called  tunica  ;  a  hat  on 
hit  head  ;  be  carried  in  his  right«hand  a 
javelin,  forked  like  «  trident,  called  fus. 
cina ;  on  bb  left  arm  a  net,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  caleh  his  adversary,  and 
from  thence  was  called  Retiarius.  Sat. 
a.  I.  14^  note. 

Now  Oraccfattt  did  not  take  the  arms 
of  the  MirmiUo,  which  would  have  eo^ 


vered  him  from  being  so  easHy  knowir» 
but  took  the  habit  of  the  Retiarius,  and 
impudently  eipo^ed  his  person  tu  the 
knowledge  of  the  beholders. 

SOS.  A  trUlenU]  The  fusdna.  See 
note  on  I.  tWU 

«04.  Jfter  the  fiett^  4cJ]  It  was  th« 
pbyofthe  Retlnrius  to  throw  his  nA 
over  tlie  Mirmillo,  and  so,  confining  him, 
to  have  him  in  his  power ;  to  this  end  be 
took  the  best  aim  be  could,  bahincing  tlie 
net  as  exactly  as  possible,  that  it  might 
rover  bis  mark.  But  Gracchus  missed  it, 
and  then  Hed  to  escape  his  antagonist. 

&05.  The  tcafoUb,}  Spectacula— the 
scaffulds  on  which  the  spectators  sai  to 
behold  the  shows.  Spectaculum  tome* 
times  signifies  a  beliolder.  A  maw. 
No.  4. 

f06.  AchiowUiiged,  4«.]  Be  knowit 
by  the  spectators,  that,  seeing  wlw  he 
was,  they  might  not  make  the  signal  for 
his  being  put  to  death,  as  a  bad  and 
cowardly  gladiaior.  See  tat.  iii.  I.  36» 
note  f . 

—  ^rrttfl.]  Literally  signifies  sand ; 
but,  by  roetonyrayf  tlie  part  of  the  am* 
phitheatre  where  the  gladiators  fought, 
because  strewed  with  sand,  to  keep  then 
from  slipping,  and  to  drink  op  the  blood. 
See  sat.  ii.  L  144. 

««7.  TniU  to  hit  tttaic]  The  Retiarius 
wore  a  sort  of  coat  without  sleeves, 
called  tunica — hence  Gracchus  is  called 
tunicatns.  Stt.  ii.  14S.  his  was  so  rich 
and  magnificcQt,  at  plainly  to  shew  what 
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You  have  the  dis^ce  of  the  city :  Oracchius  neither  in  the 
-arms  of  a  Mirmillo,  fiOO 

Nor  fighting  with  the  shield,  or  held«iip  i^cythe, 
fFor  he  condemns  such  habits,  but  he  condemns  and  hates  ihem,) 
Nor  hides  his  fordiead  with  an  helmet :  behold  he  moves  a 

trident, 
After  the  nets,  hanging  from  his  bidanced  right-hand, 
He  has  cast  in  vain,  his  countenance  naked  to  the  scaflblds  205 
He  erects,  and  flies  to  be  acknowledged  over  the  whole  atena. . 
het  us  trust  to  his  tunic,  sinc^  a  golden  wreath  from  his  jaws 
Stretches  itself,  and  is  tossed  from  his  long  cap. 
Therefore  the  Secutor  bore  an  heavier  ignominv  than  any 
Wound,  being  commanded  to  fight  with  Gracchus.  210 

If  free  suffrages  were  allowed  the  people,  who  is  so 
Lost,  as  that  he  should  doubt  to  prefer  Seneca  to  Nero? 
For  whose  punishment  there  ought  not  to  be  prepared 
One  ape,  nor  one  serpent,  nor  one  sack.  214 

The  crime  of  Orestes  was  equal ;  but  the  cause  makes  the  thing 


be  wts.  Some  instead  of  cMdamas  read 
eedamut,  let  us  Tteld— >i*  e.  to  the  efi« 
dence  of  his  habitf  to  prove  his  rank. 

— Smte,  4f^.]  Coni-*-here  osed  as 
qoandoqoideni— forasmuch  as — seeing 
that. 

—J  goUm  wreath*']  The  spin  was  a 
band,  or  twisted  lace,  which  was  fastened 
to  the  hat,  and  tied  oiider  the  chin«  to 
keep  it  opon  the%ead.  This  band,  or 
lace,  also,  being  of  gold,  plainly  shewed 
tlittt  be  was  no  ooramon  gladiator. 

''See, 

"  Hbcoaiafid hat-bmdthew hu qitaUty,* 
Stspmby. 

f08.  StrOcha  iUdf,  4«.]  Being  no- 
ded.  hangs  down  on  each  side  of  bis 
laoe^— porrigatde  faueibos— -loosely  from 
tbe  flat,  or  cap,  which,  having  an  high 
•r6wn»  appeared  of  a  consideral>le  length 
from  the  base  to  the  top — longo  galero. 

'^b  taaed.]  Blown  to  and  fro  by  the 
airi  hi  his  ronning  from  the  Mirmillo. 

!C09.  The  Steuior.]  Or  follower.  Tbe 
Mirmtllo  was  so  called  from  his  following 
tbe  Retiarios  to  kill  him,  after  the  latter 
bad  missed  with  bis  net,  unless  his  life 
were  begged. 

— ^A  hcmkr  igtummy,  4pr.]  The  gla* 
diator  who  foeght  with  so  inexperienced 
and  cowardly  a  fugitive,  got  more  disbo* 
soor  In  fighting  with  him,  though  he 
overcame  hiro»  than  if  be  had  himseif 
icoeifed  a  wound  from  a  brave  and  cz« 


perienoed  antagonist. 

€1 1 .  If  free  titffrage$,  ^c*]  If  the  peo* 
pie  were  allowed  to  give  their  votee 
freely.  See  sat.  x.  77-^1. 

tt€.  Seneca  10  Ner9.]  Lttdua  Seneca, 
oncle  to  Locan  the  poet,  and  appointed 
tutor  to  Nero  by  Apippfaiafl  who  re^ 
called  him  from  banishment.  He  wat 
an  orator,  poet,  philosopher,  and  histo- 
rian. He  was  pot  to  death  by  Nero— 
q.  d.  Who  is  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  vir- 
tue, who  so  abandoned,  as  even  to 
doubt  whether  be  should  prefer  Seneca 
to  Nero? 

915.  Fer  whose  jMniAmenL]  t«  e.  For 
Nero's. 

«1S— 14b  Not  one  ape,  ie,\  k  parri* 
dde,  by  the  Roman  Uw»  was  sewn  op 
in  a  sack,  with  a  cock,  a  serpent,  an  ape. 
and  a  dog,  and  thrown  Imo  the  sea* 

The  poet  means,  that  Neru*s  many 
parricides  deserved  more  than  on« 
deatli. 

S15.  OfOrvitei.]  Agamcrnnonidss,  tho 
son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clyteroneatra. 

— Crime  cfHoi.]  He  slew  his  mother, 
and  therefore  was  a  parricide  as  well  as 
Nero,  who  slew  his  mother  Agrippioa^ 
by  whose  means  he  got  tbe  empire. 

-^  The  eatue  mehet,  fe.}  The  occa* 
sion  and  the  motive  Irom  which  Orestes 
acted  were  very  different  fiiMn  that  of 
Nero,  and  therefore  make  a  great  diffe- 
renoe  as  to  the  act  itsilf. 

So 
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Dissimilein :  quippe  ille  Deis  auctoribus  ullor 
Fstris  crat  cassi  media  inter  pocula :  sed  nee 
Electrss  jugulo  se  poUuit,  aat  Spartani 
Sanguine  conjugii :  nullis  aconila  propinquis 
Miscuit:  in  scena  nunquam  cantavit  Orestes; 
Troica  non  scripsit.     Quid  enim  Virginius  armis 
Debuit  alcisci  magis,  aut  cum  Vindice  Oalba  ? 
Quid  Nero  tarn  saeva,  crudaque  tyrannide  fecit? 
HasG  opera,  atqne  hse  sunt  genero«i  principis  artes^ 
Gaudentis  (osdo  peregrina  ad  pulpita  cantu 
Prostitui,  Graiasque  apium  meruisse  coronas. 
Majorum  effigies  habeant  insignia  vocis. 
Ante  pedes  Domiti  longum  tu  pone  Tliyestae 
Svrma,  vel  Antigones,  seu  personam  MenalippeSf 
£t  de  marmoreo  citbaram  suspende  colosso. 
Qui^  Catiliaa,  tuis  natalibus,  atque  Cetliegi 
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ff6.  Wm  ike  mxngtr,  ^.]  Orestes 
lulled  his  mother  (  iyieiuneBtra.  because 
she*  with  her  p«r»oioar  /Egjfslhus,  had 
murdered  his  father  Agameronoa ;  there- 
lore  Orestes  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
minister  of  divine  justice,  to  eiecoie  the 
fengeaDce  of  the  gods,  and  to  act,  at  it 
Vf  re*  tvy  their  command. 

S17.  In  ike  wttdUifhu  cupu]  Homer 
— Odyss.  3.  and  ^•— is  of  Jovenars  opi> 
nion,  that  Agamemnon  was  slain  at  a 
haiiqurt,  when  he  little  expected  such 
tieatment. 

Homer,  as  well  as  iovenal,  justifies 
thb  revragrt  as  being  undertaken  by 
the  advice  of  the  gods. 

218.  Throat  tf  Eieetni]  Orestes  did 
not  kill  his  sister  £Iectra,  as  Nero  did 
Ills  hrvtther  Brilanntcofb  Hor.  lib*  ii. 
Mt.  iii.  1. 1S7— 40. 

219.  SjpmtAi  «0(«U0rir.]  He  did  not  kill 
his  wife  Herniione,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
neiana  king  of  Sparta*  as  Nero  mur- 
dered his  wkcs  Octavia,  Antonia,  and 
Poppma. 

— i^titOR /<rr  neae,  ^^  At  Nero  did 
for  his  brother  BritannicuB,  and  for  bit 
aunt  Dontiiia. 

Sj;0.  IVeiirr  %m^%  4^.]  Orestes*  (see 
sat.  i.  1.  5,  note.)  wad  as  be  was,  never 
sang  upon  the  stage,  as  Nero  did,  who 
not  oniv  lang  upon  the  theatre  among 
the  ordinary  comedians*  but  took  a 
journey  to  Greece,  on  purpose  to  tty 
hi4  sEill  among  the  most  famous  artists, 
from  whom  he  bora  away  the  garland, 


and  returned  to  Rome  in  triomph,  as  If- 
he  had  conquered  a  province. 

•Vt\  Neter  wnU  Troies.]  Nero  had 
also  tlie  vanity  of  being  thought  a  feood 
poet,  and  made  verses  on  tht*  desirociioB 
of  Troy,  called  Troica  ;  and,  it  is  re- 
ported,  that  he  set  Rome  ou  fire,  in  or- 
der to  realize  the  scene  better.  It  m 
also  said,  that  he  placed  himself,  dressed 
in  a  theatrical  habit,  on  an  eminence  in 
Rome,  and  sang  a  part  of  his  Troica 
to  his  harp,  during  the  conflugra- 
tioo. 

— What  wgkt  Vtrgmiu*,  4^]  Nero'a 
monstntus  frulicks  and  cruelties  could 
not  but  make  the  people  weaiy  of 
his  government.  Virginius  Rofus,  his 
lleuteiiant-general  In  Gaol,  by  the 
assistance  of  Junius  Vindes,  {a  bo> 
bleiuan  of  that  country,)  soon  per* 
toaded  the  armies  ander  his  commaad 
to  fall  from  their  allegiance*  and  aoU^ 
cited  Sergius  Galba,  lieutenant-general 
in  Spain*  to  do  the  like,  by  offering  him 
the  empire  in  favour  of  mankind*  which 
he  at  last  accepted,  upon  iniimatioa  that 
Nero  had  issued  secret  orders  to  dis* 
patch  him.  and  marched,  whh  all  the 
forces  he  could  gather*  towards  Rone- 
Nero,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  opposa 
such  troopSj  fell  into  despair,  and  en* 
deavoured  to  mike  his  escape;  he  put 
himself  in  disguise,  and  crept,  with  four 
attendants  only,  to  a  poor  cottage,  where* 
perceiving  he  waa  pursued,  at  a  sacrifice, 
to  public  reogeancov  and  fearing  to  iatt 
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Unlike,  for  he,  the  gods  being  commanders,  was  the  avenger 
Of  a  father  slain  in  the  midst  of  his  cups :  but  he  neither 
Polluted  himself  with  the  throat  of  Electra,  nor  with  the  blood 
Of  Spartan  wedlock :  poison  for  none  of  his  relations 
Did  he  mix.     Orestes  never  sang  upon  the  stage :  220 

Never  wrote  Tf oics :  for  what  ought  Virginius  with  his  arms 
Rather  avenge,  or  Galba  with  Vindex? 
What  did  Nero  in  a  tyranny  so  savage  and  bloody  ? 
These  are  the  works,  and  these  the  arts  of  a  noble  prince, 
Rejoicing,  with  sl^a^neless  song,  on  foreign  stages  to  be     22^ 
Prostituted,  and  to  have  deserved  tiieparsley  of  a  Grecian  crown  • 
'<  Let  the  statuesof  your  ancestors  have  thetok^is  of  your  voic€» 
*^  Before  the  feet  of  Domitius  do  thou  place  the  long  garment 
^<  Of  Thyestes;  or  of  Antigone;  or  the  mask  of  Menalippej 
<<  And  suspend  an  harp  from  a  marble  colossus/'  230 

Who,  Catiline,  .will  find  out  any  thing  more  noble  diaii 
your  birth, 


Into  the  haodi  of  the  people,  with  mach 
Mdo  he  resolTed  lo  stab  himsetf. 

St5.  What  4id  Nero,  ^c.]  What, 
Among  all  fait  acts  of  cruelty  and  tvnin- 
ny,  has  be  ever  done  worthy  a  prince? 
what  has  be  achieved  by  them?  or, 
indeed,  what  beside  these  can  be  said 
ofbim? 

924.  Thm  art  the  wsrib.^^.]  If  yon 
aslt  me,  says  an  answerer,  I  will  tell  yon 
•II  that  can  be  said  of  him ;  vts.  That  it 
was  his  delight  to  prostitute  the  dignity 
of  a  prince,  to  the  meanness  of  a  com- 
mon fiddler,  by  exposing  himself  on  the 
public  stages  of  Greece,  that,  instead  of 
glorying  in  real  crowns  of  triomph,  bis 
ambition  was  to  get  a  garland  of  parsley 
(the  reward  of  the  best  Iiddler)  in  the 
JieoiBan  games,  from  the  Grecian  roo- 
tic-maaters.  These  games  were  cele- 
brated to  the  memory  of  Archemoms^ 
the  young  son  of  Lycurgos. 

St7.  '•  Let, the  ffdlucs," fc]  As  such 
were  yoor  exploits,  O  Nero,  and  yon 
haTC  no  otiier  troplues  wherewith  to 
ornament  the  statoes  of  ypur  ancestors, 
let  the  parAle7<<rowi},  which  yon  won 
by  linging,  be  fAnced  before  them. 
lasignob  plur.  insiitnta,  signifies  all  marlrs 
and  tokens  of  honour,  such  tm  crowns, 

fS&  •«  CyiXpmiCnii."]  Thy  grand  father 
nod  father,  both  of  which  were  named 
Domitius.  His  father  was  Caius  Domi* 
lilu  AbeBQharbusyCoittolLaiid  afterwards 


foremor  of  Transalpine  Gaol ;  he  was 
dain  in  the  war  with  Pompey. 

S«9.  "  OfThfOta;  or  rf  AntigoneJ^ 
i  e.  The  dress  which  you  wore  when 
you  played  in  the  tragedies  so  called* 
Syrma,  a  long  garment  which  tra^ 
playera  used. 

— •*  The  made  of  MenalippeJ'}  The 
maslc  which  vou  wore  when  you  acte4 
the  part  of  Menalippe,  tlie  sister  of  Aiy- 
tiope,  queen  of  the  Amasons,  in  the  co- 
medy of  Euripides,  written  on  her  story. 
She  was  taken  captive  by  Hercules,  and 
giv<>n  Theseus  to  wife. 

250.  "Suq>end  an  harp,"  fc,J  Nero, 
according  to  Pliny,  erected  a  colossal 
statue  of  Augustus,  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  high,  (according  to  Suetonius; 
otie  hundred  and  twenty.)  Suetonius* 
de  Ner.  ii.  10.  says,  that  Nero  honoured 
highly  a  harp  that  was  given  him  by  thtf 
judees,  (in  his  contest  with  the  Oredan 
musicians,)  anci  commanded  it  to  be  car- 
ried  to  the  statue  of  Augustus.  Tkit 
tlie  poet  alludes  to  ijb  this  place, 

The  apostrophe  to  Nero,  in  the  tiborB 
four  lines,  is  conceived  with  much  hu- 
mour, and  at  the  same  time  with  due  se» 
verity ;  these  are  greatly  heightened  by 
tlie  ironical  use  of  the  word  insignia* 
LW. 

tSl.  Cotifine.]  The  conspirator,  whose 
plots  and  contrivances  were  found  out 
and  defeated  by  Cicero.  He  was  so  de- 
bkndied  and  profligate*  tliat  liis  name  tf 
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IiHreniet  qnicqvam  snblimius?  a^s  temen  tob  ' 
Nocturna,  et  flammas  domibus  temidisqae  parnstisy 
Ut  Braccatonim  puerit  Senonumqae  minacesy 
Ausi  quod  liceat  tunica  puoire  inol€8t& : 
Sed  vigilat  consul,  yexillaqae  yestra  coeroet 
Hie  novus  Arpinaa,  iffnobilis,  et  modo  Ronue 
Municipalis  eques,  gdeatom  ponit  ubique 
Praesidiam  attdnitis,  et  in  omni  gente  lab(H*at. 
Tantum  igitur  muros  intra  toga  condilit  illi 
Nominis  et  dtuli,  quantum  non  Leucade^  quantum 
The^Mlifls  campis  Octaviug  abstulit  ado 
Caedibus  asuduls  gladio.     Sed  Roma  parentem, 
Koma  patrem  patriie  Ciceronem  libera  dixit* 
Arpinas  alius  Volscorum  in  monte  adebat 
Poscere  mercedes  alieno  lassus  aratro; 
Kodosam  post  ha^  frangebat  vertioe  vitemg 
Si  ientus  pigra  muniret  castra  dolabra :  ^> 
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£reqaently  oitd  to  denote  tiie  vilest  of 
neo.    So  Juveiub  nt.  liv.  41.  f . 


Kibate, 
Yet  be  was  well  bom. 

939,  Cethegy*.]  C«io9,  one  of  the  oon- 
•pinitors  with  Catiline, «  nai  of  senato. 
rial  dignity* 

fS«-.S.  Noduffud  omt.]  Meditated 
ihe  destraction  of  the  people  of  Rom* 
by  night,  aod  armed  yoorsd?es  accord* 
^Sfjf  with  torches,  and  other  instro* 
»eiits  of  mischief. 

tS-U  Semt  of  the  Gaub.}  Braecatorom. 
The  Gauls  were  called  Brarcati,  frora  the 
breeches,  or  trowsers,  which  the  people 
of  Narbonne  and  Provence  used  to  wear. 
Seesar.  ii.  169,  note. 
^  —  Setumtt.}  A  people  of  the  an* 
cient  race  of  the  Celtss,  inbabittog  the 
Uonnois  in  Gaol. 

.These  people,  under  Brennus  their 
general,  sacked  and  burnt  Rome,  and 
besieged  the  capStol,  but,  by  the  conduct 
and  valour  of  the  dictator  C»«illus» 
were  defeated. 

«S5.  A  pitched  eeat.]  Tunica  Dolrtta. 
This  wss  a  coat,  or  gurment,  bedanbed 
and  interwoven  with  pitch  and  oilier 
00"  hu&tibles,  and  pat  on  crin«inals,  who 
were  rhaiiied  to  a  post,  and  thus  l»omt 
alive.  See  A'Hsw.  lUolestus*  This  in- 
strument of  torture  was  expressed  by 
ihe  phr«se»  timk«  molests. 


The  ennperor  Nenn  after  cliai]|^g 
the  Christians  with  setting  Bone  on  fire, 
pobKckly  tortured  and  slew  them  on  the 
stages  In  the  day*time,  and  at  nig|it  p«t 
tanicA  molests  on  their  bodies,  and 
lighted  them  op^  by  way  of  torehet,  in 
the  aight-tine.  domp.  sat.  i  L  1&5« 
note  C. 

fS6.  Th£  emuuL]  Cicero  was  then 
consol. 

—  JFZertnnfis  year  MfiMn.j  Uodef 
which  many  willed  and  desperate  men 
had  enKsted  :  byt  the  fury  of  their  arms 
was  restrained  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
consul,  who  watched  all  .their  BMrtlona. 

f &7.  New  pan.]  Tlie  Romans  gave 
this  name  to  those  who  were  the  first 
dignlBed  pertons  of  their  family,  and 
who  themselves  were  of  obscure  birth. 
Catiline,  in  derision,  urged  this  pane  ii| 
contempt  against  Cicero. 

— Ammnui  An  undent  town  of  th« 
Voisci  m  Italy,  lamous  for  being  the 
birtb*pla^ofTuHy. 
Arpinas  signifies  one  of  Ar|Knom« 
•^Jgtlfible,}  Of  mean  extraction. 
9SS.  Amimkipaihdght.]  Munidpalia 
signified  one  who  lielonged  to  a  town 
free  of  the  citv  of  Rome ;  this  was  the 
case  with  Tuliy,  wIm  was  bom  at  ArpI* 
nun^  and  had  been,  soon  after  his 
ing  to  Rome,  admitted  into  the 
tri^  order.    Catiline  called  bins  t1 
ibve  municipalis  eques,  in  contempt. 
^HdmeUiL]  Ai»fd.     Bywt.  U^ 
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Or  than  that  of  Cetbq^us?  hot  yet,  nocturnal 
Anns,  and  flames,  for  the  houses  and  temples  je  prepared^ 
As  sons  of  the  Gauls,  or  the  posterity  of  the  SencHies, 
Attempting  what  it  would  be  right  to  punish  with  a  pitched 

coat:  285 

But  the  consul  b  yigilant,  and  restrains  your  banners* 
This  new  man  of  Arpimun,  ignoble^  and  lately  at  Rome 
A  nmnicipal  knight,  puts  every  where  an  helmetcd 
Safc^ara  for  the  astonished  people,  and  labours  everywhere. 
Therefore  the  gown  conferr'd  on  him,  within  the  walls,  more 

fame  240 

And  honour,  than  Octaviua  brought  away  from  Leucas,  or  from 
The  fields  of  Thessaly,  by  his  sword  wet 
With  continual  slauffhters :  but  Rome,  the  parent, 
Rome  set  free,  called  Cicero  the  father  of  his  country. 
Another  Arpinian,  in  the  mountain  of  the  Volsci,  used     245 
To  demand  wages,  tired  with  the  plough  of  another  men; 
After  this  he  broke  a  knotty  vine  with  nis  head, 
I^  idle,  he  fortified  the  camp  with  a  lazy  axe. 


sMMfoi,  iit.  1. 169;  ind  ealigBtm,  tat. 
Ui.  38S. 

S39.  AttmiAed  pe^]  Who  wera 
dnadfullj  terrified  by  Ule  deiignt  aiid 
atiempU  of  the  oontpireton. 

— Ltfteri  every  where.}  Bettira  faini* 
•elf  in  4)1  quarterib  for  the  secoritj  of  the 

MIT. 

I  taiE*-HB  oami  sente^n  this  plaop» 
to  Been  sonelhiiig  uke  obiqne  gentiuni, 
which  lignifiet  every  where,  an  what 
pert  of  the  world  soever. 

And  indeed  Tolly  not  only  shewed 
hh  activity  within  the  dty,  hot  be  die* 
posed  gaards  and  spies  thnnighottt  all 
Italy,  as  well  ae  among  every  tribe  of 
the  Roaiao  people,  fiiMlfaag  oot,  by  the 
Aibbrogvs  and  otben,  tlie  designs  of 
thetiailors. 

S40.  The  gemnJ]  His  robe  of  office ; 
Iwt  here,  by  mptonym.  bit  prudence  and 
wise  ooonsels.  Toga  here  u  opposed  to 
gladlo.  I.  t4S. 

t41.    Onowttf.}    Cesar, 
called  Aogauos. 


opposed  ( 
afterwards 


— Lcttoss.]  A  pronHNitory  of  Epiras, 
called  also  Lencaie,  mar  winch  Oeta* 
viae  Caisar  defeated  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, in  #bloody  naval  battle. 

94t.  FkldtifThetmly,  f«.]  Philippi. 
In  Tbessalia,  where  be  defeated  Brattts 
nod  CassiaiA 


f  44.  Rome  set  /ree.]  Delivered  and 
set  free  from  the  (Ungers  that  threaten- 
ed it,  and  restored  to  its  laws  and  liber- 
ties, wiiicb  lor  a  while  had  been  sas« 
peoded  by  the  public  troubles. 

-^Father  tfhk  coMirtry.]  This  honoor- 
able  title  was  given  to  Cicero,  after  the 
defeat  of  CMiline's  conspiracy.  He 
was  the  first  who  bore  it.  It  was  aA 
terwards  given  to  some  of  the  emperors ; 
but  much  more  from  flattery,  than  be* 
canse  they  deserved  it. 

«4ft.  AmAer  ArjmmaL]  C.  l^Iariue, 
who  also  came  from  Ar|Mnum,  was  a  poor 
ploughman  there,  who  hired  himselloot 
lo  pbnsfa  the  ground  of  others. 

-■^Ofthe  vAeL}  Arpinom  was  an  an- 
ient dty  in  tlie  country  of  the  Volsci« 
now  calfed  Arpino,  between  Tuscany  tA 
the  west,  and  Campania  to  the  east. 

S47.  He  Mke  a  hiaUy  efae,  4c.]  The 
Roman  centurions  used  to  carry  a  piece 
of  toogh  vine-branch  in  their  haiid»,  with 
which  they  corrected  the  sohtiers  when 
they  did  amiss.  Marios  was  once  a  pri^ 
vate  soldier,  and  had  had  the  centurion's 
stick  brok«  upon  bis  head,  for  being  hisy 
at  his  work,  when  set  to  chop  with  aa 
axe  the  wood  used  In  fortifying  the 
camp  agiinst  tlie  enemy.    See  sat.  v* 
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Hie  tamen  et  Cimbros,  et  summa  pericala  renim 
Excipit)  et  solus  trepidantem  protegit  urbem.  250 

Ataue  ideo  postquain  ad  Ciinbros,  stragemque  Tolabant, 
Qui  nunquam  attigerant  majora  cadavera,  corvi, 
Nobilis  ornatur  lauro  collega  secunda. 

Plebeiae  Deciorum  animae,  plebeia  fixenint 
Nomina:  pro  totis  legionibus  hi  tamen*  et  pro 
Omnibus  auxiliis,  atque  omni  piebe  Latina 
.Sufficiunt  Dis  infernis,  Terraeque  parenti: 
Pluris  enim  Decii,  quam  qui  servantur  ab  illis. 
Ancilla  natus  trabeam  et  diadema  Quirini, 
£t  fiisces  meruit,  r^um  ultimus  ille  bonorum« 
ProditT'laxabant  portarum  claustra  tyrannis 
Exulibus  juvenes  ipsius  consulis,  et  quos 
Magnum  aliquid  dubia  pro  iibertate  deceret. 
Quod  iniraretur  cum  Coclite  Mutius,  et  qu» 
Imperii  fines  Tiberinum  virgo  natavit. 


95S 
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$49.  7^  Cimfrrl.].  The  Teotones  and 
Ciinbri.  neighboaring  nations,  joined 
their  /orce»,  and  marched  towardi  Rome, 
bj  which  ibey  sirucli  a  terror  thruoghout 
Italj^ :  but  C.  JUarius*  with  Q.  Cat  alius 
the  procontui,  marched  out  agaiott  them* 
kostained  their  attaclt,  and  totally  de* 
feated  thorn. 

^Dangen  of  ajfirirt,]  When  the  af- 
fairt  of  Italy,  of  Rome  etpecially, 
•eemed  to  he  in  the  otmost  danger  froiu 
these  powerful  enemies* 

«60.  And  ahntt  ire.]  Thoogh  Q.  Ca- 
ttiUus  was  with  Marius  in  this  victory. 

Jet  Maria*  was  the  commander  in  chief 
1  the  Cimbrian  war,  therefore  tlie  whule 
honour  of  the  victory  was  ascribed  to 
him.  Como.  U  S.SS* 

t5U  Afler-^lheermm^fc.']  And  other 
birds  of  prey*  which,  alter  the  battle, 
came  to  feed  upon  the  slain.  See  Hom. 
II.  i.  5*  ii.  393,  et  al.  q.  d.  After  the 
baUle  was  ended.  See  sat.  i v.  1.  111. 
r  $5t.  Greater  carema,}  The  Cinhri 
weie,  in  general,  men  of  large  statare. 

fAd.  HunabUddkague.}  Q.  CatoUos, 
who  had  been  second  in  command,  and 
was  of  noble  birth. 

—Is  adorned  wHh  the  teoond  ImatL] 
Received  only  the  second  houonrs  of 
the  day. 

«54.  The  DeeU,  4fc.]  These,  though 
originalW  of  low  extraction,  vet  gained 
Immortal  honours,  by  sacrificing  their 
lives  for  their  country  j  the  fattier  in  the 


265 


Latin  war,  the  son  in  tlie  Retniscan, 
and  the  grandson  m  the  war  against 
Pyrrhiis. 

t55.  Whek  Uffom,  fc*]  The  Romans 
had  a  snperstiliou,  that  if  their  general 
would  consent  to  be  devoted  to  death,  or 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Earth, 
and  the  infernal  Gods,  all  the  mislbr* 
tones  of  his  party  would  be  transferred 
on  their  enemies.  This  opinion  was  con* 
firmed  by  several  successful  instances, 

Krticularly  two,  in  the  persons  of  the 
•cii,  father  and  son.  The  first  being 
consul  with  Manlios  hi  the  wars  against 
tlie  Latins,  and  perceiving  tlie  left  vring. 
which  he  commanded,  ^ve  back,  cmHA 
out  to  Valerius  the  high  priest  to  per- 
form on  him  the  ceremony  of  oonsecra* 
tion,(LivY,  lib.  viii.)  and  immediately 
spurred  his  hone  into  the  thickest  of  tli« 
enemies,  where  he  was  killed,  and  the 
Romans  gained  the  liattle.  His  son  af» 
terwards  died  in  the  sane  manner  in  the 
war  against  the  Gauls,  with  the  like  sac* 


S57.  Si^eeJ]  i.  e.  To  appease,  and 
render  tlwm  propitious  to  the  Roasan 
arms. 

S58*  More  mdue,  4^.]  Such  men  aa 
these  are  to  l>e  more  highly  priced  than 
all  the  army  and  people  for  whom  tliey 
thus  nobly  sacrificed  their  live* 

S59.  Joom  from  a  aervant  maidJ]  Ser* 
▼ins  Tullins,  bom  of  the  captive  Orico- 
iana.    But  Livy  supposes  her  to  Jiyrp 
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Yet  he  both  the  Cimbri,  and  the  greatest  dangers  of  affiurs. 
Sustains,  and  alone  protects  the  tremblinff  city.  250 

And  so,  after  to  the  Cimbri,  and  to  the  slaughter,  the  crows 
Flew,  who  had  never  touched  greater  carcases. 
His  noble  colleague  is  adorned  with  the  second  laureL 

The  souls  of  the  Decii  were  plebeian,  their  names 
Plebeian :  yet  these,  for  whole  legions,  and  for  all  255 

Our  auxiliaries,  and  for  all  the  Latin  common  people, 
SufiBce  for  the  infernal  Gods,  and  parent  Earth  : 
For  the  Decii  were  of  more  value  than  those  who  were  saved 

by  them. 
Born  from  a  servant  maid,  the  robe  and  diadem  of  Romulus, 
And  the  fasces,  that  last  of  good  kings  deserved.  260 

The  youths  of  the  consul  himself  were  opening  the  fiistenings 
Of  the  gates,  betrayed  to  the  exiled  tyrants,  and  whom 
So?ne  great  thing  for  doubtful  liberty  might  have  become. 
Which  Mutius,  with  Codes,  might  admire,  and  the  virgin 
Who  swam  the  Tiber,  the  bounds  of  our  empire.  ^65 


beeo  wife  to  •  prince  of  Cornicolum,  (a 
towa  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy.)  who  was 
killed  at  the  taking  of  the  town,  and  his 
wife  carried  away  captive  by  Tarquinios 
Priseos*  and  presented  as  a  slave  to  his 
wife  Tanaqiiil.  in  whose  service  she  was 
delivered  of  this  Tullias. 

959  7)ker0te»(f«.]  The  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty ere  here  put  for  the  kingdom,  or 
leyalty  itself;  so  the  fasces,  for  the 
bigest  offices  in  the  state.  See  sat  iii. 
l«8t  note. 

—Ramubu.]  Called  Quiriou*.  See  sat. 
iii.  1.  67.  note  on  ■*  O  Quirinus." 

SdO.  Latt  (f  good  lungt»]  Livy  says 
that,  with  him,  jasta  ac  legidma  regna 
ccciderunt. 

161.  Youifu  of  the  consal,  fc.]  The 
two  sons  of  L.  Jonius  Brutus,  Titos  and 
Tiberios,  who,  after  their  father  had 
driven  Tarquin,  and  his  whole  race,  out 
of  Rotte,  and  taken  an  oath  of  the  Ro- 
mans never  more  to  suffer  a  king,  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  Tar- 
qoios ;  the  sum  of  which  was,  that  the 
gates  of  the  city  should  be  left  open  in 
the  night-tioie  for  the  Tarqoins  to  enter : 
to  this  purpose  they  sent  letters,  under 
their  own  hands,  with  promises  to  this 
effect. 

f 61.  The  futenings,  4«.]  The  bars  of 
the  city  gates,  which  were  to  be  betroyed 
to  the  Tarquins. 

26S.  EiUetl  fyiwiCi.]  The  Tarquins. 

16X  Sonu  gnat  thing,  4<.]  U  would 


liave  been-  becoming  these  sons  of  the 
patriot  Biutos  to  have  stricken  some 
great  stroke,  that  mig|it  have  tended  to 
secnre  the  public  liberty ;  which,  under 
tlie  new  government,  af^er  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  must  have  been  in  • 
dotthtful  and  uncertain  state ;  not  as  yet 
established. 

S64.  MiUhu-]  Scssvola,  who,  when 
Porsenna,  kings>f  Tuscany,  bad  entered 
into  BO  alliance  with  the  Tarquins,  to  re- 
store -them  by  force,  went  into  the 
enemy's  camp  with  a  resolution  to  kill 
their  king  Porsenna,  but,  instead  of 
him,  killed  one  of  his  guards;  aod» 
behig  brought  before  the  king,  and  find- 
ing his  error,  burnt  off  his  right  hand,  as 
a  penalty  for  his  mistake. 

— Coctei.]  Horatius,  being  to  guard  a 
bridge,  which  be  perceived  the  enemy 
would  soon  be  master  of,  he  stood  and 
resolutely  opposed  part  of  their  army, 
while  his  own  party  repassed  the  bridge, 
aiA3  broke  it  down  after  them.  He  then 
threw  himself,  armed  as  he  was,  into  the 
Tiber,  and  escaped  to  the  dty. 

265.  Who  swam,  ^c]  Clelta,  a  Roman 
virgin,  who  was  given  to  king  Porsenna 
as  an  hostage,  made  her  escape  from  the- 
guards,  and  swam  over  the  Tiber,  King 
Porsenna  was  so  stricken  with  these  three, 
iusttoces  of  Roman  bravery,  that  he 
withdrew  his  army,  and  courted  their 
friendship. 
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Occulta  ad  patres  produxit  critnina  servos 
Matronis  lugendus:  at  illos  verbera  justis 
Afficiunt  poenis,  et  legum  prima  secaris. 
Malo  pater  tibi  sit  Tnersites,  dummodo  tu  sis 
JEacidee  similis,  Vulcaniaque  arma  capessas, 
Quam  te  ThersiUe  similem  producat  Achilles. 
Et  tamen,  ut  longe  repetas^  longeque  revolvas 
Nomen,  ab  infami  gentem  deducts  asylo. 
Majorum  primus  quisquis  fuit  ille  tuorum, 
Aut  pastor  fuit,  aut  illud,  quod  dicere  nolo. 
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S66*  A  tlave.1  Vindicios,  a  sUve  who 
^irsHed  at  table,  overhearing  part  of  the 
ducourae  among  the  contpiretort,  went 
strait  to  the  consuls*  and  informed  them 
of  wliat  he  had  heard.  Tiie  ambassa- 
dors from  the  Tarqoins  were  appre- 
hended and  searched  j  the  letters  above 
nentioiied  were  found  upon  them,  and 
the  criminals  seized. 

— BeiodiM  hy  matrons,  {«.]  By  the 
aiMhers  of  soch  of  the  eonspiratora  as 
were  pot  to  death,  as  the  sad  cause  of 
their  destructbn,  by  accasing  them  to 
the  senate. 

— Produced,}  Prodaait-4inMight  out» 
discovered. 

t67.  But  atnpe8t4^,]  The  proof  being 
evident  agabist  I  hem,  they  soffisred  the 
panishmeikt  (which  was  newly  iotro' 
duoed)  of  being  tied  nalied  to  a  slake, 
where  they  were  first  whipped  by  the 
licton^  tliea  beheaded :  and  Bruins^  by 


▼irtae  of  his  office,  was  onhappiij 
obliged  to  see  tliis  rigorooa  sentence 
executed  on  his  own  children.  See  .£n. 
vi.  817— ?3. 

t68.  first  axe  if  the  lam.']  u  e.  The 
first  time  this  sentence  had  been  exe- 
cuted since  the  malsing  of  the  law. 

269.  Thenitet^l  An  ofily  buffoon  in 
the  Grecian  army  before  Troy.  Se« 
HoM.  II.  B  1.  916— ft. 

27a  AdkiUes.}  MssMethm^ot  -is,  ao 
ealled  from  his  grandfather  JSocns,  who 
was  the  &iher«f  Pelens,  the  lather  of 
Achilles. 

-*7%e  r«leaiiHm  anas.]  Or  anaoor* 
that  was  made  by  Vnlcan,  at  the  request 
of  Thetis,  tlie  rooilier  of  AchiUes,  which 
covid  be  pieroed  by  no  bna»ii  force. 

•  S71.  TluM  ihai  AekUith  fc,]  The  poet 
here  still  maintains  his  arguneiiiy  vft. 
that  a  virtuous  person,  of  low  and  mean 
birth,  nay  be  great  and  respectables 
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Aslave,  to  be  bewailed  by  matrons,  produced  their  hidden  crimes 

To  the  fathers :  but  stripes  affected  them  with  just 

Punishment,  and  the  first  axe  of  the  laws. 

I  had  rather  thy  father  were  Thersites,  so  thou  art 

Like  Achilles,  and  take  in  hand  the  Vulcanian  arms,        270 

Than  that  Achilles  should  produce  thee  like  Thersites. 

And  yet,  however  far  you  may  fetch,  and  far  revolve 

Your  name,  you  deduce  your  race  from  an  infamous  asylum. 

Whoever  he,  the  first  of  your  ancestors,  was,  274 

Either  he  was  a  shepherd,  or  that  which  I  am  unwilling  to  say.  - 


wliereat  a  iM>iis  and  proiKgtte  penon, 
tlioogfa  of  the- noblest  citraction,  it  de- 
teitable  and  contemptible. 

27».  However  far,  4*0  Jnvenal  here 
strikes  at  the  root  of  alt  faniilv-pride 
among  the  Romans,  by  carrjing  them  up 
to  their  original.  Revolve,  roll  or  trace 
]mdit  for  however  many  generations. 

S73.  An  infemmis  asy/um.]  Romiilns, 
in  order  to  promote  the  peopling  of  the 
city  in  its  $nt  infancy,  established  an 
asylum,  or  sanctuary,  where  alt  outlaws, 
vagabonds,  and  criminals  of  all  kinds, 
w^  could  make  their  escape  thitber, 
were  sore  to  be  safe. 

S75.  Either  he  wat  a  ihepherd,]  As 
were  Romulus  and  Remus,  and,  their 
bringer  op,  Fanstulns. 

-^UmnUing  te  unf.}  As  the  pact  does 
not  speak  hu  own  meaning,  it  may  not 
be  very  easy  to  determine  it ;  but  it  is 


likely  that  he  would  insinuate,  that  none 
of  the  Romans  had  m«irh  to  brag  of  in 
point  of  tiarotly  grandeur,  and  that  none 
of  them  could  tell  but  that  they  might 
have  come  (mm  some  robber,  or  cut- 
throat, among  the  first  fugitives  to  Rome* 
or  even  from  something  worse  than  ibat« 
if  worse  could  be :  and  indeed  Romnlus 
himself,  their  founder,  was  a  parricide, 
for  he  is  said  to  have  killed  bis  brother 
Remus. 

Thus  Juvenal  concludes  this  iiue  Sa* 
tire  on  family- pride,  which  he  takes 
every  occasion  to  mortify,  hy  shewing, 
that  what  a  ma«i  is  in  himself,  not  .what 
his  ancestors  were,  is  the  great  matter  to 
be  considered. 

Wprth  mafces  the  man,  the  want  ef  it 
ffte/ettow; 

TTbe  rest  tt  atf  tet  UtAer  or  pnmeWi. 

fors. , 


t  f 


SATlUA  IX. 


ARGUMENT. 
Juvenal^  in  this  Satire^  exposes  and  censures  the  detestable  vice 
then  practised  at  Home.  Some  have  thought  that  this  is  done 
too  openly,  SoFamaby — Obscoenam  cincedorum  etpathicorunl 
tmpiiudinem  acrita-y  at  nimis  aperte  insectatur,  Marshall 
says,  that,  on  account  of  certain  exprcssiofis  in  this  Satire,  Juh 
.  C\  Scaliger  advised  every  man  of  probity  to  abitain  from  the 
'ts)hole  iBork  ofJuvenaL  But,  surely,  this  is  greatly  mistaking\ 
the  matter^and  not  adverting  duly  to  the  difference  between 
such  'writers  ai  exert  their  genius  in  the  cause  of  vice,  and  so 
write  upon  it,  as  (fthey  Wished  to  recommend  it  to  the  ima-' 
gination,  and  thus  to  the  practice  of  mankind,  {as  Horace 
among  the  B&mans,  and  hard  Rochester  among  us,^  and  such 

?CIIIE  velim,  qaare  totics  mihi,  NeTole,  trUtis' 

Occorraa  frobte  obducta,  ecu  Mar'sya  tictiis. 

Quid  tibi  cum  vultu,  qualem  depr^nsus  habebat' 

Ravola,  dum  Rhodopes  uda  terit  iiiguina  barba  ? 

Nos  colapbum  ifl'curimu&  lambent!  crustula  scrro^  5 

Not!  erat  faac  facie  miserabilior  Crepereius 

PolliO)  qui  triplicem  usttram  praestare  paratus 

Circuit,  et  fatuos  non  invenit.     Unde  repente 


line  t.  tltt^tHm,]  The  poet,  as  m  fh-  voA  tuacry,  and  now  he  asls  htn  thet 

trodnaioo  to  this  Settiei  in  «rh!<h  he  reason  of  it. 

czposet  and  condeoina.  the  monslrous  H.    Marpfoi,']  A   Phrygian   mnneian* 

impurities  ttien  reigning  In  Room^  brings  who  challenged  Apollu*  but  was  over* 

to  view,  as  an  esample  of  their  evil  con-  come  by  him,  and  flayed  afive. 

scqii0iices»  one  NsbvoIos,  a  oMNister  of  4;  Rtti&ta,]  Some  iropore  wieich,  wbo^ 

vice,  who  appears  in  a  most  shabby  and  being  detected  wiih  bin  mi»tresit  in  the 

Ibrlom  condition,  more  like  an  outcast  situation  here  described  .was  confounded 

than  a  member  of  civil  society  }  ttdoed  with  shame  at  the  discovery, 

by  those  very  vices  by  whidi  he  had  5*  Bisratls.}  Cnistola — wafers,  or  soch- 

tlxought  to  have  enrvched  himve^f.    Ja-  lilce  things ;  or  little  sweet  calces,  which 

venuT  is  supposed  to  have  met  faian  oAen*  used  to  ht  given  to  childreot    So  Hon. 

lately,  in  a  slate  of  A^  inmost  dejection  sat.  i>  1.  ib,  6* 


SATIRE  JX. 


ARGUBCENT. 
«  writer  as  Juvenal^  who  exerted  ajlne  genius^  and  an  able 
peuj  against  vice^  and^  in  partiadarf  against  that  which  is  the 
chief  object  of  this  Satire;  in  which  he  sets  it  forth  in  such 
terms  as  to  create  a  disgust  and  abhorrejice^  not  only  of  those 
monsters  of  lewdness  who  practised  it,  but  also  of  the  vice  itself: 
so  that  both  mdeht  be  avoided  by  the  indignant  reader,  and  bfi 
held  in  the  h^est  detestation  and  horror.  Such  were  our 
Poefs  views  in  what  he  wrote,  and  therefore  the  plainness  qf 
his  expressions  he,  doubtless,  thought  much  more  conducive  to 
this  desired  end,  as  tending  to  render  the  sul^ect  the  more 
shocking,  than  ^he  hud  contented  himself  with  only  touching 
it  with  the  gentler  hand  of  periphrasis,  or  circumlocution* 

T  WOULD  know,  why  so  often,  Naerolus,  yoa  meet  me. 

Sad,  with  a  clouded  brow,  h'ke  the  conquered  Marsyas* 

What  have  vou  to  do  with  a  countenance,  such  as  Ravolahad 

Discovered  m  his  lewd  commerce  with  Rbodope? 

We  give  a  box  on  the  ear  to  a  servant  who  licks  biscuits.     5 

Not  more  miserable  than  this  face  was  Crepereius 

Pollio,  who,  ready  to  pay  triple  interest. 

Went  about,  and  found  not  fools. — Whence  on  a  8udde9 


Doetitip  £lemtni0  ndmt  ul  iiwen  pr^  meni  are  «iich  wr«tefaes  «s  lUvola,  who 

ma,  indalge,  wlihout  iMtniiit,  io  tbe  moeC 

4.^f^tS^  H^l^U  -Tn^SCSr/  ^.^    A   noted 

mAtO^imdweetmM.    F.atccis.  »P«>dthrift,  who  cooM  not  toityw  »n;y 

■ora  iMMT,  thoa^  k^  oflhtod  triple 

Cnutola  xoMj  here  be  uaderslood  of  iotetert  for  it. 

•weetmeeti  ia  general.  a  If  cut  oMrt^  Henthig  ofternonej- 

Tbe  thought  seeiM  to  be»  If  a  ilavo  lenders, 

be  bjeateo  becaoae  he  so  far  indDlget  hie  -^Ftm^A  nut  fi^l  Cenid  not  meet 

Uquorish  appetite,  as  to  }ick  the  oUeib  with  any  who  wooU  be  fook  enough  to 

or  iweetmeau,  as  he  brings  them  to  trust  him  with  their  money. 
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BAT.nC 


Tot  rugae?  certe  modioo  contentus  agebas 

Vernam  equitem,  conviva  joco  mordaple  fiusetus, 

£t  salibus  veheraens  intra  pomceria  natis. 

Omnia  nunc  contra  i  vultiis  gravis,  horrida  siccas 

Sylva  comse;  nullus  tota  nitor  in  cute^  qualem 

Praestabat  calidi  circumlita  fiEiscia  visci ; 

Sed  fruticante  pilo  ncglecta  et  pqtaUida  cmra. 

Quid  macies  aeffri'veteris^'quem  tempore  lon^o. 

Torret  auarta  aies,  olimqu^  dom^^tica  febris  ? 

Deprenoas  Imimi  tormenta  latentis  in  aegro 

Corpore,  deprendas  et  gaudia:  sumit  utrumque 

Inde  habitum  facie* :  igitur  flexisse  videris 

Propositum,  et  vitae  contrarius  ire  priori. 

Nuper  enim  (ut  repeto)  fanum  Isidis,  et  Ganymedem 

Pacis,  et  advectae  secreta  palatia  matria, 

Et  Ccrerem  (nam  quo  non  prostat  fcemina  templo?) 

Kotior  Aufidio  moechus  celebrare  solebaa, 

(Quod  taceo)  atque  ipsos  ettam  inclinare  maritos. 

Njev.  Utile  et  hoc  multis  vltae  genus :  at  mihi  nullum 


10 


15 


80 


25 


'  l<t  The  M^Vke  Move,']  i.  e.  Though 

Sn  lianMf»bom  sla«c«  yet  thoa  didst 
ve  asjoUy  and  happy  asifihoo  hgdst 
been  «  knight. 

Veroa  tfooes  was  •  jocose  phraae 
among  the  tlonians,  to  denote  slaves  who 
Appeaivd  in  a  style  end  manner  above 
their  condition;  these  th<fy  ludicrooaly 
called  vernn  equiies*  gentleroen-slaves, 
as  we  shoald  say.  The  pbrsse  seems  to 
be  something  like  the  French  hovigeoU 
feniilhomme,  the  cit-genileman. 

In'  Fa!st«ff*s  humoroos  sccoont  of 
Jestice  Shallow  and  hb  tervaiilt,  be 
Mys,  "  they,  hy  obsenring  him»  do  bear 
**  theroselvrs  like  foolish  justices;  he,  by 
"  cumrersing  with  the^,  is  turned  into  a 
*  joatice-iike  serving  roan." 

11.  Wiuieimt,fc.]?<mmum(qnau 
pott  oiaroai)  was  a  apaea  abaat  tba 
walls  of  a  cinrror  tewn,.aa  well  wHhio 
ps  witboor,  wheie  lt*waa  .not  lawfol  to 
plough  or  haild.  for  fear  of  biaderiag  tba 
defence  .s>f  tta*  dty  ;  baM*«  metoiw  a 
limit*  or  honndi 

By  vUliaitnit.bon^.Qrbroaibt  fisftb* 
wilhin  the  pom<Bria,or  limiuof.tbe'cityy 
Juvenal  toeans  Chose  of  a  polite  khid.  In 
contradistinction  to  the  provinclalycaaiiet 
low^Mrn  yefets  vf  ibe  comnnn  slaves. 
Hence  nrbaultas,   from    urhs,  a   oUy* 


coaitetyt  dviliiy,  good  manners* 
or  what  we  call  politeness. 

13.  Of  dry  totr.]  Instead  of  your 
hair  being  dressed,  and  moistened  with 
perfumed  ointments*  it  now  stands  up* 
without  form  or  order*  like  trees  in  a  wood* 

14.  YKorm  gk^]  This  vtsciif  was  a 
composition  ot  pitch,  wax*  resia,  and  the 
like  kdhcsive  ingredients*  which*  being 
melted  together  and  spread 'on  a  doth* 
weie  applM  warm  to  those  parte  of  Uie 
body  where  the  hair  grew.  After  rr* 
nraining  some  time*  the  cloth,  wbidi 
bad  been  rolled  round  the  part  in  form 
of  a  baiidafle,  was  taken  off*  brii^ng 
away  tlie  air  with,  it*  and  l^^ving  the 
Aok  feinooth.  This  practice  was  com- 
mon among  the  wretches  whom  the  poet 
is  here  satirising. 

16.  Tkekmmm,  ^.]  What  is  the 
meaning  of  that  leas  and  aick  appaat- 
ance  which  tbon  dost  exhthit  f  Uke  that 
pf  an  old  invalid*  who  has  long  been 
afflicted*  and  consuming  with  a  quartan 
i^ue  and  fever ;  so  long,  that  it  may  be 
leaked  upon  as  domesticated,  and   as 


apartoftbafiiadly* 
18.  Yeu  amy  daWMer,  ^.]  The  body 
is  BR  index  to  the  mmd  ;  a  sickly*  pale« 
languid  ooantenance^  bespeaks  vexatioa 
and  onhappiness  within. 
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So  many  wrinkles?  certainly,  content  witk  a  little,  ^oa  acted 
The  knight-like  slave,  a  facetious  guest  with  biting ^est,       10 
And  quick  with  witticisms  hwn  within  the  limits  ot  the  city. 
AH  is  now  contrary^  a  heavy  coantenance,  a  rough  wood 
Of  dry  hair :  no  neatness  in  all  your  skin,  such  as 
A  bandage  of  warm  glue  daubed  about  you  procured; 
But  your  legs  are  negleeted,  and  filthy  with  hair  growing.  15 
What  means  the  leanness  of  an  old  sick  man,  whom  for  a 

long  time 
A  fourth  day  parches,  and  a  feveri  long  since  femiliar  ? 
You  may  discover  the  torments  of  a  mind  lurking  in  a  eick 
Body,  and  you  may  discover  joys :  each  habit  the  fece 
Assumes  from  thence*  Therefore  you  seem-  to  have  turned  SO 
Your  purpose,  and  to  go  contrary  to  your  former  Kfe« 
For  lately  (as  I  recollect)  the  temple  of  Isis,  and  the  Ganymede' 
Of  (the  temple  of)  Peace,  and  the  secret  courts  of  Cybeie, 
And  Ceres,  (for  in  what  temple  does  nota  woman  stand  for 

hire?)  24 

An  adulterer;  more  known  than  Aufidtus,  you  used  to  frequent, 
And  (which  not  to  mention)  to  intrigue  even  with  the  very 

husbands. 
N^y.  Aiifl  this  kind  of  life  is  useful  to  many,  but  I  have  no 


A  cheerful,  goy*  and  bealUiy  look,  note* 
bespeaks  joj,  and  peace.  <4<  Cere$*'\  In  foriner  tioies  tkelem-- 

Sorrmp  mr  Jotf  con  be   JStguit^d    by  pie  of  Cent  wMWit  to  be  appraaeked' 

art;  bat  by  chaste  and nodeM  «NHaen ;  but 

Onr  forehead*  blab  the  teertU  of  mtr  ta  vke  and  lewdneie  increased,  oU  re* 

kemrU  Havvby.  Terence  for   sactcd    places   dcoreasedt 

to.  From  thence,']  From  the  inind.-««  and  now  even  the  temple  of  Ccies  (see 

f.  i.  The  couBtenaace  assomea  the  ap«  sat.  vi.  I.  M,  and  note)  was  ike  feaort 

pearance  of  sorrow  or  joya  from  the  of  the  iropara  of  all  dcBominatioiis. 
stale  of  the  oiind.  !i5*  Avfidiat,]   Soaw  most  notorkmi 

— Tymedg  4^.}  By  thy  sad  and  mise«  dcbaachcMS. 
rable  appearance,  I  do  suppose  that  some        It  is  but  lately,  says  Jiivenilir;tllat 

turn  or  change  has  happened,  and  that  yon  used  to  haanc  all  these  •  ilsaiott^ ' 

your  former  way  of  life  is  quite   al-  abodes  of  lewdoesi '  and    prostitotioD« 

tered.  and  so  to..|>lay  your  part,  as  to  reoder- 

2S.  The  temple,  rf  Itk*]  See  sat.  vi.  I.  yourself  mose  noted  than  any  body  elib| 

488.  and  note.  .         ■  how  oeoMs  tt»  Nmvolos,  that  I  peiee^a 

— >7/ic  Ganymede^  ^.]  The  statue  of  stwb  n  wonderftd  clmnge  in  yoer  look« 

Ganymede,  in  the  teoApItt- of  Peaoe,  was  and  behaviour  ? 

al^o  fi  place  of  rendesvous  for  all  man-        fT-'Thu  kmd  of  l^^fc."]  Here  Nfe«' 

aer  of  lewd  and  dcbauclied  persons.  volus  b«|^ns  his  answer  lo  Jn^fnar*  hU- 

.  23.  Cybeie.}  Is  described  in  ike  text  quiries.  and  acooontt  fer  thoahaibby  *nd' 

by  the  phrase  advectsfi  malris,  beeanse  miserable  appearance  whieh  he  made, 

the  image  of  this  mother  of  the  gods,  as  by    shewing    what    poor   wages-  soc'tl' 

the  was  called,  was  brought  to  Rone  wreiebes  worked  lbr»  oatess  bigbly  fa^ 

from  Phrygia.    See  sat.  iii.  L  138.  and  voitred  by  thnir  ita»» 
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Inde  operie  predam:  pinguet  aliqnando  laceroM, 

Muniipenta  togse^  duri  crawique  coloris, 

£t  male  percussas  textoris  peciine  OalU^  80 

Accipimus.    Tenue  ai^gcntooif  venaeque  aecimdie. 

Fata  rogunt  homines.     Fatum  est  in  partibuB  illis 

Quas  sious  abscondit:  imm  si  tibi  siderk  cettaat. 

Nil  fiiciet  long!  mensura  incoffnita  nervi : 

Quamvis  tc  nudum  apumaoti  Virro  bibello  55 

Viderit,  et  blandae,  assidus,  denseeque  tabdlae 

Sollicitent :  Autos  y^  if  l^xirw  ua^fo,  nhwIUi^ 

Quod  tamen  ulterius  monstrumy  quam  mollis  avaras  ? 

Haec  tribui,  deinde  ilia  dedt,  mox  plura  tulisti. 

Computat,  et  cevet.     Ponatur  calculus,  adsint  40 

Cum  tabula  pueri :  numera  sestertia  quinque 

Omnibus  in  rebus;  numerentur  deinde  labore$. 

An  facile  et  proQum  est  agere  intra  viscera  penem 

Legitimum,  atc|ue  illic  hestemsB  occorrere  ooensB  ? 

Servus  erit  minus  ille  miser,  qui  foderit  agrum,  45 

Quam  dominum.     Sed  tu  sane  teoer,  et  puemm  te^ 

Et  pulchrum,  et  digouni  cyatho  cceloque  putabas. 

Vos  bumili  assecke,  vos  indulgebitis  unquam 

9S.  Caaru,  4^  ]  Pingoet  here  meant  former,  lets  mixed  with  other  bodies ; 

coarM?,  made  ot  the  wool  as  it  came  oiTihe  the  latter,  more:   hence  tlits  is  cal|ed 

sheep's  back,  full  of  grease  and  filth ;  silver,  vena  secnndss  or  of  the  second 

not  washed  and  coml^d»  like  that  of  vein,  being  less  pare,  and.  of  course, 

which  the  finer  doths  were  made.  -  less  valaabks  than  the  other :  of  thn  the 

^^Gmrmenti.]  Laccmas  here  signifies  smaller  and  less  valuable   coins  ytptt 

dosks  to  keep  odf  the  ram  and  wind  in  made. 

had  weather;  they  were  'like  our  great  S8.  The  fatet,  ^.]  By  pottfaig  fhil 

ooais)  pat  over  iba  otiier  garments,  to  dogma  of  the  Stoics  into    the   mouth 

keep  them  dty  \  lience  he  cslls  them.  In  of   Nmvolost  the  poet  artfully  insniu> 

the  neat  line,  raunimenia  togm,  defences  ates,  that  many  professors  of  stoicism, - 

of  tlie  flowiw  or  npper  garment.  with  all    its   aosterities,  practised  the 

SO.  Tkg  tin,  4^.]  A  weaver's  slay  is  vice  which,  m  this  Satire,  Is  so  stigma- 

that  pelt  of  the  loom  which  b  drawn  tbed.    See  sat.  ii.  I.  S— 15,  and  notes; 

with  foree  against  the  threads  of  the  also  sat.  ii.  I.  6S  and  note, 

woof,  to  drive  them  dose  together,  and  35.  VirroJ]  We  often  meet  with  this 

to  oOHSolidate  them   with   the    warp,  name  in  sat.  v.  and  if  the  same  person 

)rhe  dolb  here  desciibed  had  hmi  very  be  here  meant,  he  was  not  onlv  a  very 

fittia  pdus   taken  in  the  makfaig   of  rich  man,  but  a  sensoalist  of  the  basest 

it,  and  tberelbre  was  very  coarse  end  and    most    unnatural    sort.     1    should 

bad.    Tliis  sort  of  cloths  was  made  in  think  it  most  probable,  that  here,  as  in 

Gaol,  and  from  thanee  carried  to  Rome,  many  other  pieces,  Juvenal,  though  he 

for  the  cheap  and  ordinary  makes  use  of  a  particular  name,  yet 


probably  fol 
wear  of  the  < 


I  people.  means  to  express  the  whole  tribe  of  de* 

SI.  HUn  awBcy.]  light,  not  of  duo  linqoents  in  the  same  way. 

wdgbt.  ^TM  Kirre  Aimiej^  Oumld,  ^.]  The 

r^Tht  titctmi  vein.]  In  mines  there  poet  proceeds  in  bis  ridicule  of  the  Stoi- 

•re  finer  and  coarset  vaiot  of  silver ;  the  cidm*  (as  he  calls  them,  sat.  ir.  I.  65.) 
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Reward  of  my  paing  from  th^oe.  Sometimes  coarse  garments. 

Defences  of  the  gown,  of  an  harsh  and  homely  colour, 

And  badly  stricken  with  the  slay  of  a  Gallic  weaver,  SO 

We  receive.     Thin  money,  and  of  the  second  v6in. 

The  fiites  govern  men.     Fate  attends  even  our 

Bodily  accomplishments,  for,  if  your  stars  &il  you. 

The  greatness  of  these  is  of  no  service : 

Tho' Virro  himself  should  view  you  with  the  utmost  35 

Desire^  and  kind,  assiduous,  and  numerous  letters  should 

Solicit: — ^for  such  a  man  entices  others. 

But  what  monster  can  be  beyond  an  effeminate  miser  ?-^ 

**  These  things  1  bestowed,  then  those  I  gave,  soon  you  re- 

"  ceived  more/' 
He  computes,  and  sins  on — *<  Let  a  reckoning  be  made,  le€ 

**  the  slaves  40 

**  Come  with  the  ledger: — number  five  scstertiums 
•*  In  every  thing'* — "  then  let  my  labours  be  reckoned — 
*^  Is  it  an  easy  and  ready  matter  to  engage  in  so  much  filth, 
*<  And  to  rake  into  the  recesses  of  the  most  horrid  abomina- 

"tion  ?— 
^*  The  slave  that  digs  the  field  will  be  less  miserable* —      45 
^  But  truly  you  are  delicate,  and  thought  yourself  young, 
**  And  beautiful,  and  worthy  heaven  and  the  cup. 
*<  Will  ye  ever  be  kind  to  an  humble  attendant,  to  one  who 

**  makes 

•opposing  tbeni  to  make  their  doctrine  "  coonf.*^ 

of  HitoUsni  MlMArfienK  even   to    their        43.  **  It  U  am  easy,*'  jr.']  Hetv  the 

enormout  irioet.  poet,  in  laognage  too  grosft  for  literal 

36'  NumetoHi  UttenJ]  Den«e  tabellff.  trantlation,  but  well  suited  to  his  pnr- 

See  sat  1.  If0«  note  on  densiaiima ;  and  pose,  exjioses  the  unuatural  and  horrid 

ant.  ii.  50,  note  en  tabolas^  fihhinesa  of  tliat  detestable  Ttce.  which 

39.  *  Tkae  ihiitgt/'  je.]  Here  Nsbvo^  it  is  the  business  of  this  Satire  to  lash. 

loa  repreaenks  Virro  as  upbraidine  him  and  to  condemn,  in  tlie  severest  and 


ibr  demanding  a  recoropence,  and  com-  most  indignant  terms. 

paling  whe^  Kmvolus  bad  received  of  46.   "  DelieaU^  fc.]  f.  d.  Perhaps 

him  from  time  to  time.  you  will  represent  yourself  as  so  engag- 

>  40.  "  lid  a  reektnmg,"  4«.l  "  Let  an  ing,  that  I  ought  not  to  hnve  expect^ 

aceonnt  be    stated    between    us,   says  any  thing  for  ministering  to  your  plea- 

Virro;  let  one  of  the  slaves  oome  with  sures. 

ny  account^book,  tabulm— «.  e.  aoeeptt  47.  "  Heaven  owi  the  cup,*^  Alluding 

e^  espensi,  asy  1edger*book,  or  joumiil,  to  tbe  story  of  Ganymede  >tbe  fabled 

where  my    dally    accounts    are    kept,  minion  of  Jupiter,  snatched  up  by  Ju- 

aod  yooll  iind  that  you  have  had  of  piter  from  mount  Ida,  and  carried  to 

me,  reckcming  every   thing,   (omnibus  heaven,  where  be  was  made  cop-tiearer 

in  rebttSt  oomp.  I.  39*)  five   sesteriia  to  the  gods  instead  of  Hebe.    See  sat* 

(about  40/    7t.   Id.)  surely  I  owe  you  xlii.  43,  4.    All  this  Is  ironical,  and  con- 

aothtngl'*    hee  A^nsw.  Tabula,  Nu.  5.  tains  a  roost  bitter  sarcasm  on  Virro. 

4f  •  **  My  Ubottit.'*]  LAbores,    pains,  now  old  and  infirm,  and  almost  worn 

drudgery ;  **  now.  reckon  these,**  says  out  in  vice. 

Nmvolos,  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  ac-  48.  '*  An  attendant'*'};  A  follower,  m ' 
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Caltori,  jam  ncc  tnorbo  dotiare  paratt? 
En  cui  tu  rrrtdem  atnboliafn,  cui  succina  niittas 
Grandia,  tiatalis  quotics  redit,  aut  madidnm  rer 
Incipit ;  et  Rtrata  positus  longaque  cathedrft 
Munera  foemineis  tractat  secreta  calendis. 
Die,  passer^  caj  tot  montcs,  tot  pi-aedia  servas 
Appula,  tot  mtfvos  intra  tua  pnscua  lassos? 
Te  Trifolinus  nger  foecundis  vitibus  implet, 
SusptBctumque  juffum  Cumis,  et  Gaurus  inanis. 
Nam  quia  plura  linit  victuro  dolia  musto  ? 
Quantum  erat  exhaa«ei  tumbos  donare  clientis 
Jugeribus  psucfs?  meliuiine  bic  rusticuv  fnfins 
Cum  matre,  et  casnlis,  et  cum  lusore  catello, 
Cymbala  puTsdntis  legatum  fiet  amid  ? 
Improbus  es,  cum  poscis,  ait ;  sed  pensio  clamat^ 


50 


55 


60 


banger-on,  at  the  poor  clients  were,  to 
rich  men.  A  like  chancter  it  to  be  un- 
derstood of  Uie  other  word,  cnltorH 
which  tignifief  a  worshipper,  one  that 
i^kei  court  to,  or  Waits  upon  another ; 
•adi  aa  Cttltivalc,  by-  attention  and  aaM- 
i^ity,  the  favour  of  great  men.  The 
Italians,  at  this  day,  use  the  phrase  pa- 
dron    colendissimo — ^colendissiroo    ptf- 


If  you  are  so  sparing  of  your  libera- 
lity towards  rl|gse  who  minister  to  your 
pleaaarea,  yon  (vos,  1.  e.  such  as  you) 
win  h«idly  be  generous  to  those  who 
want  your  charity. 

49*  '^  On  your  ctiseosr.*']  Morbus,  in  a 
mental  aruse,  denotes  any  odd  humour, 
nnreasooable  passion,  or  vice,  which 
may  well  be  styled  a  disease  of  the 
mind.    Sec  sat.  n.  1. 17.  and  1.  50. 

60.  BehM  kimt  4^>]  The  sareasro  on 
Virro  atill  continues*  Sec  this  beautiful 
Ganymede,  to  whom  you  are  expected 
to  make  presents  on  his  birth -day,  such 
as  a  green  umbnlia  to  keep  off  the  sun 
from  spoiling  his-complexian,  and  amber 
toys  and  gewgaws,  which  women  are 
io  fond  of.  It  'was  usual,  among  the 
Romans,  to  make  presents  on  birth- 
days. 

51.  MoiU  tpr'mg,']  The  birth  of  Venua 
was  celebrated  on  the  calends  of  March, 
(our  March  f.)  They  then  celebrated 
the  Matroiialia,  when  the  Roman  ladies, 
dressed  up,  sat  in  chairs,  or  reclined 
on  couches,  and  received  presents  from 
thuir  admirers.    This  wu  imitated  liiy 


the  efTcminate  Virro, 

5«.  Placed.']  Seated,  or  redined,  like 
the  women. 

— Stnwed  and  Iwg.}  Longa  cathedra, 
from  it»  form,  seents  to  denote  a  couch, 
on  which  a  perAOO  eon  recline  at  length  ; 
these,  among  the  fine  ladies,  weve  oaually* 
strowisdfOr  spread,  wiih  carpels  and  other. 
Ornaments,  such  as  iine*wroaght  and 
easy  pillows,  &c. 

53.  Handlci.]  Fingeta  them,  aa  we 
say.  I  read  tractat— not  tractaa— which 
last  seems  oot  to  answer  the  cui.  1.  $0, 
or,  indeod,  to  make  aenae.  SeoBftiTAX. 
in  loc. 

54b  SpmrawJ]  It  is  said  that  sparrows 
are  the  most  salacious  of  all  birds  benre 
he  gives  this  name  to  Virro.  A  bitter 
sarcasm. 

54-*5.  Appntian  fimm,']  Appnliawaa 
reckoned  the  mosi.Hprtile  part  of  Italy  ; 
though  mountainous  and  bammi  keav  the 
sea-consf .  See  «at.  iv.  V6, 7. 

55.  So  mmrtf  Kcrfrs,  ^.]  He  represents 
Virro's  eatate  to  be  so  large  aa  tm  tire 
the  kitea  in  lying  over  it.  See  Faaaius, 
sat,  iv.  I.  i6* 

56.  Trifoline  feU,]  A  part  of  Oam« 
panin,  fninoafi  for  prodociiig  vast  quan* 
titles  of  grass  Ctti led  treibii,  and  some  of 
the  finest  vines* 

•^FiUi  yott.]  Implet.  This  weU  ex- 
pres»^s  the  vast  supply  of  wine.  . 

57.  Seen  alrft,^.]  Mount  Misenns, 
so  called  from  Misenus,  the  corapanimi 
and  trumpeter  of  ^neaa,  (see  £n,  vi. 
fd^-'fiO  BOW  Capo  Miseno ;  it  hanga. 
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**  His  court,  vrho  are  now  nd  ready  to  beitoir  on  yoinr.diaane?* 
Bdiold  him  to  whom  joo  must  tend  a  green  umbreHa,  to  whom 

great  50 

Pieces  of  amber,  as  often  as  his  birth-day  returns^  or  the  moist 

sprinff 
Begins :  placed  on  a  chair,  both  strowed  and  long, 
He  handles  secret  gifts  in  the  feminine  caletidt. 
Say,  sparrow,  for  whom  so  many  mountains,  so  many  Appnliaa 
Farms  you  keep,  so  many  kites  tired  within  your  pastures?  55 
A  Trifoline  field  fills  you  with  (hiilful  vines, 
And  the  hill  seen  aloft  at  Cumae,  and  empty  Gaarus« 
For  who  stops  up  more  casks  with  wine  likely  to  live? 
How  much  had  it  been  to  present  the  loins  of  an  exhausted  client 
With  a  few  acres  ?  Is  it  better  that  this  rustic  infant,  60 

With  its  mother  and  their  cottage^  and  with  the  cur  their 

!)Iay-feIlow, 
d  become  the  legacy  of  a  friend  beating  the  cymbals  ?    • 
**  You  are  impudent  when  you  ask,''  says  he.    **  But  rent 
*<  calls  out, 


■I  it  were,  over  tbe  drj  of  Cama,  m  if 
it  threatened  to  fiill  upon  It.  It  was  fa* 
MOOS  for  good  vines. 

57.  Emffhf  Gonna.]  A  moaotain  of 
Campania,  near  Puteoli.  Some  think 
that  the  poet  gives  it  the  epithet  inonis, 
void  or  empty,  on  arcoant  df  the  void 
parts  of  i^  which  were  ooeasioned  by 
immeroifs  caverns  or  hollows.  Hence 
Holyday  rendered  inanis  Ganros.  hollow 
Oaonis.  This  also  was  faaioos  for  its  wine. 

58.  ^t9p9  upt  fe.]  lino  signifies,  lite- 
tally,  to  besmear,  or  daubb  and  b  ap- 
pM  to  the  manner  of  stopping  ap  the 
hnngs  or  months  of  their  wfaie  vessels 
whh  pitch  or  plaister,  in  order  to  keep 
tbe  «ir  from  the  Hqaor.  See  Hon.  od. 
vx.  Jib.  i.  I.  1—S. 

— LMy  to  /ise.]  1.  e.  To  he  very 
•psrirtgly  bestowed,  and  so  to  endure  to 
•'  gaeot  age.  Mastum  signifies  new 
wine,  as*  h  comes  from  the  press  to  the 


69.  Hswflsifdk,^.]  After  mencioning 
the  large  estate  of  Vino,  Navolns  repre- 
seoT)  it  as  no  great  matter  for  him  to  be* 
jti>w  n  few  acres  M  an  old  slave,  worn 
«mt  in  bis  service. 

-^7V  Isms.]  This  insinuates  the  hor. 
iM  services  which  Neroltts  had  per- 
formed. 


60.  h  H  heiUTt  fc-]  The  Iktle  sketch 
of  TusUc  simptidty,  in  these  two  finest  ii 
very  pretty. 

62.  A  friend  heata^  the  eymbaU.]  Bv 
tMs  peripiirasis  !s  meant  one  of  the  CmU 
li»or  priests  ofCyheie.  See  sat.  vi«  U 
510—15.  sat.  vKt.  I.  Ij^.  and  Pehsivs, 
sat.  V.  1. 186«  They  were  eonochs,  and 
most  impufe  in  their  practices.  Novolns 
uses  the  word  amid  lie  re.  In  order  to 
denote  the  Infameius  and  intimate  ctHi* 
nection  wUch  Virro  had  with  one  of 
these.  Would  it  bo  better,  says  he,  to' 
leave  a  wmA\  farm,  and  its  Utile  appur- 
tenances, to  one  uf  those  lewd  prlestSy 
that  are  liting  in  sloth  and  plenty,  than 
to  me,  your  poor  drudge,  who  have  been  - 
worn  ont  fn  yoiir  service  * 

A  -Ymare  impudent,'*  4«.]  In  vidn 
does  Nmvolus  pl#ad  his  services,  in  vain 
does  he  argae  the  case,  that  be  may  get 
some  reward  for  ilieni*  Instead  of  this, 
Virro  abuses  him,  and  calls  him  an  ia« 
podent  felbw,  for  asking  any  thhig  amm 
than  he  has  already  had. 

— «'  Bu$  ttmr  *c.]  a.  d.  Yob  may 
call  me  what  yon  please  for  askings  hot 
my  neeemitiea  force  me  to  be  thus 
impoftnnate.  I  have  lent  to  pav,  n 
slave  to  maintain,  and  soon  must  hnvo 
another ;  these  things  bid.  mr  beg  on. 
S<i 
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Posoes  sed  appellat  puer  tinicin,  ut  Pdyphemi 

Lata  acies,  per  quam  solers  eTasit  Ulysses:  65 

Alter  emendus  erit;  namquehic  nonsufficit;  ambo 

Pascendi.    Quid  apim  bruina  spinuite?  quid,  oro. 

Quid  dicam  scapulis  puerorum  mense  Decembri, 

Et  pedibus ?  durate,  atqae  expectate  cicadas? 

Verum  ut  dissimules,  ul  mittas  caetera,  quanto  70 

Metiris  pretio,  quod,  ni  tibi  deditus  essetn, 

Devotusque  cliens,  vior  tua  virgo  aianeret? 

Scis  certe  quibus  ista  niodis,  quam  saepe  rogaris, 

Et  quae  pollicitus :  fugieatem  scepe  paellam 

Amplcxu  rapui ;  tabulas  quoque  roperat,  et  jam  75 

Signabat :  tota  vix  hoc  ego  nocte  redemi) 

Te  plorante  foris.     Testis  mihi  lectuius,  et  tu. 

Ad  quern  pervenit  lecti  sonus,  et  dominae  vox. 

Instabile,  ac  dirimi  coeptuin,  et  jam  pene  solutum 

Conjugium  in  multis  domibus  servavit  adulter.  80 

Quo  te  circumagas?  qua?  prima,  aut  ultima  ponas? 

Nullum  ergo  meritum  est,  ingrate  ac  perfide,  nullum, 

Quod  tibi  filiolus,  vel  filia  nascitur  ex  me  ? 

Tollis  enim,  et  libris  actorum  spargere  gaudes 

Argumenta  viri.     Foribus  suspeode  coronas ;  85 

^  64 — 5*  •*  PMifphem^i  eyf  .**]  A  giant  of    yon  please  your  sense  of  my  deserts  ior 

Sicily,  and  one  of  the  Cyclops,  who  had     wh«t's  paal ;  nay,  thoogb  yoa  bay  no. 

but  one  eye,  and  that  in  bit  forehead,    thing  of  the  rest  of  roy  good  servicf  :>. 

which    I  lysses,  by  craft,  pot  out,  and    what,  if  I  bail  not  been  entirely  dc vol cd 

escaped   Irem  bioi«    See    JILa,    iH.    I.    to  you  and  yoiir  iutercsr,  would  have 

6S5— 7.  become  of  your  marriage?  You  know 

q,d.  A%  the  anguish  of  Pulypheme'a    full  well,  that  if  I  bad  not  supplied  your . 

wounded  eye  made  him  roar  out  fur  re-    place,  your  wife,  findios  you  impotent 

vetige  against  Ulysses,  to  the  wants  of    and  debilitated,  would  bare  destroyed 

my  poor  senraut  make  biiu  call  out  upon    the  roaniage-wriiings— tabulas  (see  aat. 

ipe   for  a  supply.     Appello  sometimes    x.  I«  dS6,  and  note) :  nay.  sbe  was  aciu* 

signiiies  to  call  upon  for  a  thing,  to  don*     ally  upon  the  brink  of  signing  fresb  arw 

4iiisw.  ticks,  wiih  another  (siienabai)— but  X 

Harvey  has  rendered  ibis  passage*  prevented  it,  by  my  assiduous  servicea 

•  3ijy  tlngU  boy  (Uke  Pdyphanu^  eye)         on  your  bcbalf 

mauntt  kulunhJaU,attd  weqtifor  m        1  he  whole  of  this  passage  is  to  set 

mpply*  forth  ibe  dreadful  debiiuchery  and  pro* 

.  6^  **  Awkhtr,"  ^.]  I  must  purcb&se    fligacy  of  ibc  limes,  when  men, of  Virro's 

another  slave,  then  1  thall  have  two  to    character,  could  marry  young  women* 

kscp ;  and  wben  the  cold  winter  piuchea    liberoruro   procreandoruw  gratia,  as  it 

them,  what  shall  I  say  to  their  naked     was  expressed  in  ilie  marriage* wiitinga* 

shoulders,  or  to  tht>ir  shoeless  feel,  if  I    and  tbeo,  to  save  their  state  of  debility 

get  nothing  for  myself?  Sliall  Ibiti  ihem     from  being  known,  to  pretail  on  their 

wait  the  return  of  spring?   Expectate    wives  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arma 

cicadas.     Meton.    Grasshoppers     here     of  adulterers,  that  tbey  migbt  be  gotten 

stand  iur  the  time  of  year  wben  tbey    witb  child,  and  thus  prevent  also  the  dis* 

chirp,  f.  e,  spring.  solution  of  the  marriage -contract  for  the 

7B,  J)iss€mble,§^c.]  q.  tU  Dissemble  as    hasbaod's  impotency,    by  whicU   tbejr 
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**  Ask :— but  my  only  slave  calls  as  Polypheme's 
'<  Broad  eye,  by  which  crafty  Ulysses  escaped :  65 

<<  Another  will  be  to  be  bought,  for  this  does  not  suffice— *both 
*<  Are  to  be  fed^    What  shfdl  I  dp  when  winter  blows?  what^ 

«  I  prav, 
M  What  shall  I  say  to  the  shoulders  of  my  slaves  in  the  month 

**  of  December, 
*<  And  to  their  feet? — Stay,  and  expect  the  grasshoppers)" 
But  however  you  inay  dissemble^  however  omit  the  res^  at 

how  great  a  70 

Price  do  you  reckon  it*  that,  unless  I  had  been  to  you  a  resigned 
And  a  devoted  client,  your  wife  would  remain  a  virgin  ? 
You  certainly  know  by  what  methods-4iow  oft  you.  asked 

those  things, 
And  what  you  promised :  how  often  the  flying  girl 
I  caught  in  my  embrace;  she  had  broken  the  tables,  and  now  75 
Was  singing.     I  hardlv  redeemed  this  in  a  whole  night. 
You  weepioff  without^oors :  the  bed  is  my  witness,  and  thou^ 
Who  wast  tnvaelf  ear-witnoss  of  .every  circumstance. 
Unstable  wedlock,  and  begun  to  be  brokep  o%  and  almost 

dissolved, 
An  adulterer,  in  many  houses,  h^s  preserved.  BO 

Whither  can  you  turn  ?— what  can  you  place  first  or  last  ? 
Is  it  therefore  no  merit,  ungratefttl  and  perfidious,  none^ 
That  a  little  son  or  a  daughter  is  boni  to  ypu  by  me  ? 
For  you  bring  them  up,  and  in  the  books  of  the  acts  you  d^ 

light  to  publish 
Aif^ments  of  a  man.     Suspend  garlands  at  your  doors —  85 


mould  have  lott  the  wife^s  fortune,  which,  N«volof,  so  u  not  to  be  able  to  an* 

after  the  divorce,  the  might  give  to  an*  awer  hit  argamentt,  or,  as  we  uy  fai 

other.    The  79th  and  SOth  Jines  tpeak  English,  not  to  know  which  way* to  tnm 

the  frequency   of  soch  horrid    deeds,  hioiself,  or  where  to  begin  his  defence. 
Barrenness  and  impotency  were  caoses        84.  Tcu  hrhig  Acm  up,}  See  Ainsw. 

of  divorce  among  the  Romans*  Tollo*  No.  4. 

74.  7%ej^i}Vfir<.]yirro'syoongwife,  — Bodb  of  the  acts.]  The  public  re* 
who  often  attempted  to  dope,  and  was  gfatf  rs.  In  which,  by  an  ordinance  of 
as  often  stopped  by  the  blandbfamenu  Servius  Tnllins,  all  children  were  to  bs 
of  Nsvolas*    See  sat.  ii.  &9,  and  note.  set  down,  together  with  their  names  and 

75.  Broken  the  tabUi.']  Cancelled  the  time  of  their  birth, 
marriage-contract,  written  on  thin  tablets        85.  ArgumetUt  of  a  numJ]  Though  ths 
of  wood,  by  brealcing  them.    See  sat>  ii.  ehild  be  mine,  yet,  being  born  of  your 
58«  note  «.  wife,  it  is  registered  as  yours,  and  thus 

81.  WhWier,  4^.]  Circuroago  Is  to  becomes  an  argument  of  your  manhood* 
turn  round,  or  about,  and  here  intimates        '^Sutpend  gmUmdt,   ^.]   This  was 

the  situation  of  a  person  surrounded  with  usual  on  all  festal  occasions,  and  partW 

iKlficuIties,  at  Yinro  it  supposed  to  be  by  euhtfly  on  the  birth  of  ddldren. 
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Jam  paler  es :  dcdiams  quod  Amm  oppmere  pomk 
Jura  parentis  babes;  propter  me  teriberis  hasres; 
LqpRtam  odine  capisy  nee  non  et  dnloe  cadocoHK 
Coannoda  pneWrea  junguntar  oiiilta  cadticisr 
Si  numerum,  si  tres  implevera— 

P.  Josta  doloris,      90 

Napvole,  causa  tui :  contra  tamen  ille  quid  aflfert  ? 

K.  Negligit,  atque  alitun  hipcd^ro  sibi  qosprit  aseUiinu 
Haso  soK  cominissa  tibi  celaK  laementfl^ 
Et  tacitus  nostras  intra  te  fige  querelas ; 
Nam  res  mortifera  est  inimicus  pumioe  lievis.  95 

Qui  mcKlo  secretum  ooramiseral,  ardeli  et  odit ; 
Tanquam  prodiderim  qnicquid  scio:  snmere  femnn« 
Fuste  aperire  caput,  candelam  apponere  yalvis 
Non  dubitat.    NeQ  conteitinas,  ant  deqiiciasy  qyod 
His  opibtts  nunqaam  cara  est  mnona  Teaeni*  100 

£r»>  occulta  teges,  ut  curia  Martis  Atlieiiis^ 
•    P.  O  Corydon,  Corydon,  seeretnm  dfritis  uUam 
Esse  putas  ?  servi  ut  taceuit^  jumenta  loqoentur^ 

as.  /  kme  givent  4«.]  As  I  luiTe  oc- 
Sftiioned  vour  being  repattsd  a  (aiher,  I 
bave  conferred  that  upon  yon  wbfch  w)H 
atop  tlia  nKwth  of  all  tCMulakHM  reports 
concemiag  yoiir  impolency.  Dodimsa 
(f;^ nee.)  ?4>r  dedi ;  or  dediniqs  may.  ba 
meant  to  apply  to  the  wife  as  wen  as 
Mavolus,  who  logetber  hid  brought  afl 
his  to  pass. 
87.    WHUcm  har,  4«.]  1/  a  lej 


this  to  pass. 

Wriitem  har,  fc-j  U  a  legacy 
were  left  to  a  single  man,  it  was  Toid  by 
the  Papian  law ;  and  if  to  a  married  man 
having  no  children,  he  coald  tatie  bat  a 
part  of  it,  the  r«st  fell  to  the  piihfk 
treasury,  )>at  if  the  legatee  had  cXiU- 
4ren,  be  luok  tbe  whole. 

^.  WifidfaU.]  qadpcuBwasal^acy 
Jaft  upon  conditioa,  aa.of  am^'s  haiing 
children,  or  the  lilce ;  on  faUare  of  wMo( 
Urfell  te  so TC4(  penao.  vihom  tl^  testator 
bad  Mibsiitttted  heir,  i  «.  the  person  ap^ 
pointed  heir,  in  casf  of  the  fiiilare  4d  toa 
fondiiionjiiii  (he  rooip  of  the  £rst  legatae. 
Tbi>  was  something  like  what  we  call  a 
ulndfajl-  Metsfih.  from  frolt  blown  off  a 
tree  by  the  wiud  figuratively,  a  lucky 
chance,  som^  estate,  nr  profit  iqieipecl* 
ediy  coom;  to  one»  Pvildp^ 
;  S9,  MoMv  dwecniraceib  fC'J  Added  to 
iifi%  ycAi  will  beenlitled  to  laa^y  ccm- 
venient  privileg«i/if  I  should  ba?e  thiaa 
children  by  your  wife,  for  they  will  all 
pass  for  yours.     The  jiis  triiim  libcro- 


mrn  exempted  a  man  ftmp  btin  a  goar^ 
daan,  a  aitaatkin  of  much  trouble,  (sae 
Kbnvitt,  AUtiq.  Bom.  book  iii.  ew 
iaS.)a  priority  is  offioes,  aad  a  tteUe 
proportion  of  com  (sae  ab.  c-  SO.)  on  Ha 
monthly  distribution.  Tbese^  and  otiier 
conveniences,  are  j^ned,  jongantnr* 
i  «.  a»  to  be  ivekoBed,  as  annexed  to 
the  contuigendes  which  aetyue  to  the 
man  who  has  three  children. 

IWs  was  wbeie  the  paients  B««4  la 
Rome :  if  they  lived  elsewhere  in  Italy, 
they  were  to  have  five  children ;  if  iii  any 
of  the  Koman  provinces,  seven  ^  other. 
wise  they  could  not  claim  the  advaa- 
tMes  of  the  ins  trium  IKbaroraah 
^all( 


this  seemingly 
Strang  of  Nmvqins  with  Virro,  tlie  old 
and  impotent  dabandiee,  Juvenal  moat 
aarioasly  lashes  all  snch  charaeterp  ai 
are  here  described,  with  which  it  if 
plain  that  Bonie  at  that  time  abounded, 

90.  The  emm,  f  c]  The  poet  here  In- 
•BrruDtsJiamilos,  by  obsarvang  that,  to  be 
sure,  nis  complainu  were,  jmt ;  and  then* 
by  means. of  Ns^o^  to  carry -on  Ida 
satire  against  such  eharacte;s  as  VlrraX 
h$  demands  whft  answer  Viiaa  oould 
make  to  all  this. 

9S.  Hi  ntgleett,  fc]  The  poet  beaa 
shews  the  true  spirit  and  temper  of  thii^ 
wretches  towprds  the  drudges  of  their  in* 
pnnaiis  and  pkasnres.    When 
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You  are  now  a  fr&er ;  I  hmrngere^  what  yon  vutf  oppaac  ta 

report. 
You  have  the. righte  of  a  parent:  b^  my  means  you  ai^  writtea 

heir,. 
You  receive  all  the  legacy :  not  to  say  some  sweet  windfidL 
Moreover  many  conveniefices  an  joined  to  windfiills, 
If  I  should  fill  up  the  number  three.-*- 

■  ■   Juv,  The  cause  of  your  grief»  N«voln% 
Is  just     But  what  does  ha  bring  against  it  ? — 

Njev.  He  neglects  me»  aad  seeks  another  two-legged  ass 

for  himseln 
Remember  to  conceal  these  things  committed  to  you  alon^ 
And  silent  fix  within  thee  my  eomplaiats; 
For  an  enemy,  smooth  with  pomioe^tone,  is  a  deadly  thing.  9i 
He  who  lately  committed  the  secret,  bums,  and  hates, 
As  iF I  had  betray'd  whatever  I  know:  to  take  the  sword^ 
To  open  my  hea4  with  a  chib,  to  put  a  candle  to  my  doo«% 
He  doubts  not.     Neither  contemn  nor  despise,  that. 
To  these  rich^  the  provision  of  poison  is  never  dear.       100 
Therefin-e  you  conceal  secrets,  as  the  court  of  Mars  at  Athens. 

Jvr.  O  Cor^don,  Corydon,  think  you  there  is  any  secret 
Of  a  rich  man  f  if  the  servants  should  be  silent,  the  cattle  ittll 

speak. 


ia€y  bOBin  to  be  inportQiicte  for  monoj* 
and  upbraid  thrm  with  their  tenrtces, 
tbey  east  tlieio  off.  and,  on  the  least 
•nrmiae  of  their  revealing  what  has 
passed*  wiR  not  scruple  to  assassinate 
them. 


9t.  Another  npo-katd  ass.]  i  e.  An- 
other poor  drudge,  'vHu>,  like  me,  will  be 
fbol  eaongh  to  be  in  the  situation  in 
which  I  haYe  been. 

95.  SmooA  wilik  pwnice.  fc .]  These  ef- 
feminate wretches,  in  order  to  malce  their 
dtfais  smooth,  nibbed  themsehres  with  a 
pnmice-stone,  to  take  off  the  hair*  By 
this  periphrasis  Nmirolus  describes  snch 
as  virro,  whose  means,  as  well  as  incli- 
nation, to  revenge,  would  make  them 
dangerous  enemies,  if  provoked. 
'  99,  Ht  wko  ^ite^,  ^]  Virro,  who 
made  me  privy  to  his  secret  practices,  is. 
All  of  fear  lest  I  should  discover  them, 
and  tlierefore  bums  with  anger  and  ha» 
tred  against  me,  almost  as  much  as  if  I 
bad  betrayed  him ;  therefore  Xakt  care 
that  yon  don't  reveal  what  I  have  said, 
(br  lie  will  stick  at  nothing  to  be  re- 
vesged.  See  sst.  iii.  1.  49— 5S,  and  11\ 


^  99.  NeiAer  etnUnm,  ^}  Doa^  make 
light  of  what  I  am  gomg  to  srv ;  btit ' 
such  rich    men  as  Virro,  if  otfended* 
never  think  they  hoy  poison  too  dear  to 
gratify  their  revenge. 

101.  Conceal  serreti,^]  f.  i.  There* 
fore  one  is  forced  to  be  as  secret  as  the 
Areopagns.  The  jodges  of  this  conrt 
gave  their  sufiages  by  night,  and  in  sU 
lei>cea  by  characters  and  alphabetlca!  Iet« 
ters;  and  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  di.  * 
vQige  the  totes  by  wlrich  their  sentence 
was  past;    See  Areopagns.  Aivvw. 

lOt.  O  Cotydem,  fe.]  Jovenal  hu* 
monroiisly  styles  IfKvoias,  this  paramour 
of  old  \lrro,  Corydon,  in  allusion  tq 
ViRo.  Ecl.ii.  1, «. 

— Tfdnk  yen,  41^,]  Do  you  think  that 
any  thing  which  a  roan  does,  who  it 
lien  enough  ta  have  a  noraSer  of  sv*r* 
vanis.  can  be  kept  secret?  If  it  catt*i  he 
proved  thatthe  servants  have  b^vii  blt«b« 
bing,  yet  every  thing  wilt  be  known  hy 
some  means  or  gther,  however  anlikelya 
or  remote  from  our  apprehenMoii. 

\0S*  The  csttCr,  ^.]  By  this,  and  the 
foUowiog   hyperkiolical  eipresiions«   is 
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Et  earns,  et  postes,  et  marmora :  claQdie  fenestras. 

Vela  tegant  rimas,  ju^ge  ostia,  tollito  lumen  iO!f 

E  medio,  taceant  omnes,  prope  nemo  recumbat: 

Quod  tamen  ad  cantum  galii  facit  ille  secundi, 

Prx>ximns  ante  diem  caupo  scict,  audiet  et  quaa 

Finxerunt  pariter  librarlus,  arcbimagiri, 

Carptores :  quod  enim  dubitant  coroponere  crimen  110 

In  dominofi?  quoties  rumoribus  ulciscuntur 

Baltea?  nee  deerit,  qui  te  per  compita  quasrat 

Nolentem,  et  miseram  vinosus  inebriet  aurem. 

IIlos  ergo  roges,  quicquid  pauIo  ante  petebas 

A  nobis.     Taceant  illi,  sed  prodere  malunt  Hi 

Arcanum,  quam  subrepti  potare  Falerni, 

Pro  populo  faciens  quantum  Laufella  bibebat. 

Vivendum  recte,  cum  propter  plurima,  turn  his 

Prascipue  causis,  ut  liuguas  mancipiorum 

Ck)ntemna8 :  nam  lingua  mali  pars  pessima  servi*  120 


lield  forth  the  natare  of  guilt,  which,  how* 
ever  secretly  incurred,  will  yet,  some- 
how or  other,  especially  in  persona  of 
high  stations,  oonie  to  be  known.  So 
the  prophet  Haba^kuk,  speaking  of 
those  who  build  fine  houses  for  them- 
aeWes  by  rapine  and  destruction,  says, 
'■  The  atone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall. 
**  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall 
«•  answer  it*.  Ch-  ii.  9— It.  " 

A  like  sentiment  occurs,  £cd*  s.  tO. 

1.05.  Take  the  /^l,  fe.]  That  nobody 
may  tee  what  is  doing. 

106.  Let  aU  be  nieiU,}  Every  thing 
bushed  into  midnight  silence.  Some 
read  claraenthere.  but  surely  taceant  best 
agrees  with  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
»  107.  Wkti  he  deet,  ^.]  What  the 
rich  man  doee  in  secret,  under  the  dark- 
ness and  covert  of  the  nigbt,  will  yet  be 
](nown  before  it  Is  quite  day.  Holvday 
has  a  long  note  on  the  crowing  of  the 
cock,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader.  Ju> 
Teual  seems  to  be  the  best  commeniator 
on  this  cantam  ffalU  secaodi,  and  direi^t 
iu  to  understand  it  pf  the  season  just  be* 
fore. the  day  breaks— ante  diem,  1. 108 ; 
intimating  the  small  space  of  time  be- 
tween the  act  and  the  knowlede^  of  it. 
We  often  meet  with  iftentioa  of  the  dif- 
ferent times  of  cock-crowinjK,  to  murk 
different  periods  between  midnight  and 
day*break.  Comp.  Mark  xIt.  ^^  72. 
with  Mark  xv.  !• 


Shakespeare  marks  an  early  season, 
after  miH night,  by  ••  the  irst  cock.*  * 
1  Hen.  IV.  act  ii.  scene  1.  It  b  ceruin, 
however,  that  copks  crow,  earlier  or  latcr^ 
at  different  times  of  the  year.  See  Hob« 
lib.  i.  snt.  i.  I.  10. 

108.  The  next  cnntRer.]  The  taverns  at 
Rome  were  not  only  places  of  public  re- 
sort, bat*  like  our  coffee-houses,  the 
marU  for  news  of  all  kinds.  These  were 
opened  very  early,  and  probably  were 
the  resort  of  servants,  in  great  nmilies. 
before  their  lords  were  stirring. 

109.  The  t^euwrd.]  Ubrarius  signifies 
a  book- writer,  a  transcriber ;  also  a  keeper 
of  books  of  accounts.  As  this  is  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  steward  in  a  great  fa- 
mily, I  have  yet  tberefoie  so  rendered 
it. 

<— JUJater-CMAi.]  Or  head-cooka,  fioin 
Gr.  «fx«r»  the  principal  or  chief,  and 
futyttjH,  a  cook. 

— Cearven,']  Carptores — these  were  alto 
servants  in  great  tamilles,  whose  occopa- 
tion  it  was  to  help  to  set  the  dishes  on 
the  table,  and  then  to  carve  for  the  com- 
pany. SeeMt,  V.  lt0->4. 

We  are  to  suppose  these  head  servanta 
of  a  rich  family  getting  together  at  the 
tavern  to  take  a  morning  whet,  and  there 
inventing  lies  against  their  master. 

111.  fftwpf.]  Baltea— belts,  or  strapa 
made  of  leather,  with  which  the  mttstera 
corrected  their  slaves;  in  revenge  fQ^ 
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And  the  dog,  and  the  posts,  and  the  marbles :  shat  the  windows. 
Let  curtains  coter  the  chinks,  close  the  doors,  take  the  light  105 
Out  of  the  way,  let  all  be  silent,  let  nobody  lie  near : 
Yet  what  he  does  at  the  crowing  of  the  second  cock, 
Thtf  next  vintner  will  know  before  day,  and  will  hear  what 
The  steward,  the  master^cooks,  and  carvers  have  together 
Invented :  for  what  crime  do  they  hesitate  to  frame  against  110 
Their  masters  ?  how  often  are  straps  revenged 
By  rumours  ?  Nor  will  there  fiiil  one  who  will  seek  thee  thro' 

the  streets 
Unwilling,  and,  smelling  of  wine,  will  inebriate  your  wretched 

ear. 
Therefore  you  should  ask  them,  what  a  little  before  you  sought 
From  me:  let  them  be  silent:  but  they  had  rather  betray  11^ 
A  secret,  than  drink  of  stolen  Faleman, 
As  m{fch  as  Laufella,  sacrificing  for  the  people^  drank. 
One  should  live  rightly,  as  on  many  accounts,  so  especially 
For  these  causes,  that  the  tongues  of  slaves  you  may 
Contemn:  for  the  tongue  is  the  worst  part  of  a  bad  servanL  120 


which*  there  wat  oothiog  which  the 
$Uves  WMutd  not  invent  against  their 
masters. 

119.  The  <#reefs.]  Compittitn  denotes 
a  crots-w^y,  or  stVeet  where  several  ways 
met :  here  the  country  people  met  to* 
gether  tu  keep  their  Wakes  after  they 
had  finished  their  hasbaudry.  See  sat. 
XV.  I.  49$  and  nute.  The  greatest  con* 
cour<H*  if  people  being  in  such  places, 
the  fellow,  here  mentioned*  was  most 
lilcely  to  dnd  somebody  to  tell  bis  tale 
tt». 

lis.  UntoUUag.']  u  e.  However  un- 
will  ins  you  ro^iji  be  to  listen  to  him. 

'—^neUing  of  tdii£.]  Vinosus.  Some 
drunken  fellow  will  think  it  a  good  fro- 
lib  to  Cud  you  out»  »nd  attack  you  in 
the  street.  Co  nip.  sat.  iii.  978. 

— TFitf  \nv>T\cAet  ^r.]  The  ear  is  rae- 
taphorically  said  to  drink  the  sounds 
which  are  poured  into  it.  Pbofbrt. 
eleg.  vi.  lib.  iii. 

-^utpemh  aurlbus  Uta  bibam. 
And  Hon.  ode  xiii.  lib.  ii. 

Dejtutm  hiuntm  hibU  tatre  tulpit» 

When  the  ear  is  filled  and  overcharged 
with  impertinent  discourse,  it  is  said  to 
be  inebriated.  The  French  say  of  a 
talkative  person,  il  m'enyvre  de  son  ca* 
qnet. 


U4.  AJc  them,  fc.]  My  being  silent 
will  do  yon.  little  service,  unless  ^ou 
could  silence  these  slanderers.  Enjoin 
th^se  to  silence,  as  just  now  yoo  did 
me. 

116.  Stolen  Falenum.)  Filched  from 
their  masters,  and  therefore  the  more 
detlcinos.  See  Pro  v.  ix.  IT. 

1 17.  Loif^.]  A  priestess  of  Vestv, 
who  in  celebrating  the  rites  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  together  with  the  women  wor* 
shippers,  drank  herself  into  drunken 
fury.  See  sat.  vU  1.  dlS'-SO.  Some 
read  Saufeia. 

— Sacrijic'mg.']  The  verb  facio,  to  do^ 
standing  singly,  in  this  connection,  hae 
always  this  sense.  Vifio.  Eel.  iii.  77. 

CumfBciam  tituU  profrugUmt,  i/m  t«« 
niUk 
The  word  sacra  is  understood. 

So  oppr&ri,  V  m o ,  Geor.  i.  339.  lis- 
tis  operutus  in  lierbis^i.  c.  sacris  ope- 
ratus.   See  set.  xii.  I.  9f. 

So  the  Greek  /i>,  and  the  Heb.  TjWt 
which,  in  their  primury  sense,  signify  to 
make  or  do,  are  olso  us6d  for  sacrificing. 

lis.  Live  rightUf'Ti  This  b  the  best 
way  to  silence  slander,  or.  to  despise  Its 
malice.    See  1  Pet:  ii.  it ;  add  iff.  16. 

119.  Tongua  if  siaeei.]  Comp.  h 
109—11. 
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Beterior  taiben  hie,  qui  Kbev  immbi  erit)  ittb 
Quoniin  aromas  H  fiurre  8uo  ewlodity  et  «re«  • 

N.  Idcirco^  ut  poMBui  lii^tiaa  contemnere  servi, 
Utile  oonriUum  modo^  led  eoSMMisey  deditti : 
Nunc  mihi  quid  snodet  post  damnum  tcmpori%  et  spei     IB 5 
Decaptas?  FEariVAT  evim  obcurrbrk  tslox 

FlOSCULUS  AN6U8TA,  MI8£RJSQUE  BRSTISSIMA  ifTtM 

PoRTio :  dum  bibimoBf  dam  serta,  ungnenta,  puellas 
Poscimus,  obrepit  turn  intoUecta  lenectos* 

P.  Ne  trepida :  nunquam  pathicys  tibi  deerit  aBriciis»    ISO 
SCantibufl  cC  ialvift  his  oollibus:  undk}ua  ad  iUos 
Conveniunt,  et  carpentis  et  navibus,  omnes 
Qui  diglto  sca^Hmt  ano  capat:  altera  raaior 
Spes  anperesty  tu  tantum  erucis  imprime  dentem. 

N.  Hffic  exempla  para  felicibus :  at  mea  Clotha  IStf 

E  Lachesis  gaudent*  si  pascitur  ingaine  venter. 
O  parvi,  nostvique  Lares,  quos  thure  minntCH 
Aut  fiirre,  ei  tenui  soleo  exomare  doronfiy 
Quaado  ego  6gam  aliqttid»  qao  sit  roihi  tttta  sesectus 
A  tegete  et  baculo  ?  viginti  millia  fo&nusy  140 

Pigoocibiis  positis  ?  aigenti  vascula  puriy 


121«  He  11  wane,  ^vJTbe  UUtrmg  of 
servMiti  about  the  matter's  tecrets  b 
had  caoi^;  bat  wone  itill  h  that  nas- 
ter»  whob  bjr  delirerini;  hiuMelf  np  to 
the  practice  of  aecict  vioes»  puts  hiin«elf 
into  the  puimsi  of  his  serraotSi  and  lives 
noder  a  perpetual  bonda^,  for  fear  they 
sluiuid  disoover  what  tbr^  know  of 
hire- 

ISS.  Wkm  Uve9,fc.1  i.e.WhoiD  be 
rosintains  and  oouiishes. 
.  —Com.]  Far  sifi^fies  all  manner  of 
com,  meaC  or  flour;  and  here  m«jf  stand 
tot  the  food  aa  general  which  the  slaves 
atep  and  ibr  whkh  the  master  paid,  at 
for  their  clothes  and  other  necessa- 
ries. 

ISd.  Niiv.  TJier^we,  fc.]  The  poet 
lepreteats  Nievolus  m»  confessing  the 
goiddness  of  his  advka  in  feoerat,  but 
wants  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  in 
his  particular  case,  who  It  growing 
old  under  loss  of  time  and  disappolot- 
ment. 


126.  The  iEdrty  tittle  JUwr,  4^.1  See 
Is.  zl.  d,7.  James  i.  10,  II.  X  Pet.  i. 
24. 

lt&  Chapkte  otafmaia,  fc.]  fn  the 
midst  of  all  our  festal  mirth.    See  f^oii. 


lib.U.od«viL1.6-a    Witd.  ii.t^9. 

130.  Fear  ut!*  ^c]  The  poet,  in  hb 
answer  to  what  N«volus  had  said.  vgra« 
vatety  if  possibic*  his  satire  on  the  Uad- 
vlout  Romans,  b/  representing  Itome 
as  the  common  rtndesvoos  of  the  lewd 
and  effeminate  from  all  parts ;  not  onljr 
of  Italy,  but  of  regions  b^ond  tM 
seas:  the  former  are  represented  a* 
coming  in  vehicles  by  land  -,  the  btter, 
in  ships  by  sea. 

131.  rtcse  hUbJ]  Rome  was  built  on 
seven  hills,  which  bet c  are  put  for  Rome 
itself. 

I3t.  T%ere  cmne."]  Convenlont— comei 
together,  convene,  meet. 

133.  Who  teraieh,  ^c]  By  tUs  pers- 
phrasis  are  described  tliose  unnatural 
wretches,  who  dressed  their  heads  like 
women  ;  and  who,  if  ihey  wanted  to 
scratch  them,  genily  introduced  one 
finger  only,  for  fear  of  discomposing 
their  hair.  This  phrase  was  proverbial, 
to  denote  such  cliaracteis. 

133—4.  Greater  hope,  ^.]  Fear  not, 
Nmvolua,  of  meeting  with  a  pathic 
friend,  mora  generous  than  Virr^,  among 
thtte  strangers ,  only  qualify  thyself 
for  lhei|.jleiitttrca  by  stimalatkig  food. 
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Yet  he  is  worse^  wkb  shalt  not  be  frce»  tkan  those 
Whose  lives  he  presenres^  both  with  iiis  porn  and  money. 

NaV.  Therefore,  tfiat  I  mir^  despise  the  tongue  of  a  servant^ 
Yon  have  just  now  givien  usenil,  bat  emnmon,  ooansri :  1S4p 
Now  what  do  you  persuade  me  to,  after  loss  v{  time,  and  hopeai 
Deceived  ?  for  the  OAsan  littlis  tlowbr.  Asm  ycat  usonv 

PORTION 

Of  a  miserable  life,  hastens  to  pass  away: 

While  we  drink,  Mid  chaplets,  ointments,  girls,  ^ 

We  call  for,  old  age,  unperceived,  creeps  upon  us* 

Ju V.  Fear  not :  yon  will  never  want  a  pathic  friend,     ISO 
These  hills  standing  and  safe :  from  every  where  to  them 
There  come  together,  in  chariots  and  ships,  all 
Who  scratch  me  bead  with  one  finger :  another  greater 
Hope  remains,  do  thou  only  impress  thy  tooth  on  rockets. 

Njey.  Prepare  these  examples  for  the  fortunate ;  but  my 
Clotho  185 

And  Lachesis  rqoice,  if  I  barely  live  by  my  vices, 
O  my  little  Lares  !  whom  with  small  uankincense. 
Or  with  meal,  and  a  slender  chapletj  I  use  to  adorn. 
When  shall  I  fix  any  thing,  by  which  old  age  may  be  secure  to  me 
From  the  rug  and  staff? — ^Twenty  thousand  interest  14Q 

With  pledges  set  down  ? — ^little  vessels  of  pure  tiWer, 

ld4i    Rcekets,']   Eroca   signifies    tbe  the  like,  were  (JBered  to  them.  See  HoR* 

herb  rocket.    OrxD,   Rem.  Am.  799.  lib.  iii«  ode  uiii.  ad  fin.    Il  wu  the 

calls  them  eracas  salocts.  by  which  we  castom  to  fix  with  wax  their  vows  to  (he 

mre  to  soppu^e  it  an  herb  which  had  a  knees  of  these  iroages,  in  order  to  havo 

quality  of  invigorating  and   promoting  them  granted.    See  »at.  x.  5^*  and  note* 

the  powers  of  lust.    "  Only  eat  rockets,*  Therefure  Nevolus  is  supposed  to  say» 

•ays  Juvenal,  **  and  fear  not  success  t"  When   shall  I   fix  any   thine — that  is, 

a  most  bitter  sarcasm  on  the  visitants  of  present  a  petition,  frQro.  a    favourable 

Rome  above  mentioned,  1.  133, 3*  answer  to  which  1  may  be  secured,  io 

1S5.  Preparet  4^.]   i  e.  Tell    these  my  old  age,  from  rags,  and  begging  with 

things  lo  happier  men  than  I  am ;  for  a  crutch  ?    Teges  is  literally  a  coarse 

my  part,  my  dctlinies  would  have  me  rag ;  and  baculura,  a  stick  or  walking 

contented  with  a  very  little,  glad  if  I  staff. 

can  pick  up  enough  to  keep  me  from        140,  Ttoenfy  thaiaand  mteresL]  When 

•tarvrag.  shall  I  be  so  rich  as  to  receive  annually 

133—6.  CUHho--Laehai$.'\  These,  with  twenty  thousand  siestprces,  that  is,  twenty 

Atropos,  are  the  names  of  the  three  acstertioms  (about  I56i.  5t.)  for  interest 

fates,    or   destinies,    which    the    poets  on    money  lent?    The  numeral  nount 

feigned  to  preside  over  the  lives  and  viginti  mfllia  must    be  understood    to 

deaths  of  mankind.  >pply  *o  sestertii,  here ;    for  applying 

137.  Little  Lares,  ^c]  The  Lares,  or  them  to  sestertia,  would  make  a  sum 
household  gods,  were  small  images,  too  enormous  tu  agree  with  the  rest  of 
placed  on  the  hearth  near  the  fire-side,  what  Naevolus  is  wishing  for. 
aod  were  supposed  to  he  the  protectors  141.  Pledget  tet  down.]  s.  e.  With 
of  the  house  and  family ;  they  were  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  set  or  writ- 
crowned  with  small  chaplets,  and  cakes  ten  down  in  the  boud,  to  secure  the 
made  of  pounded  frankincense,  meal,  and  prindpal. 
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Sed  qufls  Fabridus  cemor  notet ;  et  doo  farter 
De  grc^e  Mononun,  qai  me  cervice  iocatft 
Securum  jubeant  clamoso  insistefe  circo  ? 
Sit  tnihi  praeterea  corvm  celator,  et  alter* 
Qui  multai  lacier  piogat  cilo : — sofBcient  haae. 
Quaado  egp  pauper  eroi  votom  misenibiley  aec  apes 
His  salteiD ;  nam  coin  pro  me  Fortuna  rogaiur, 
Affigit  ceras  ilia  de  nave  petitas^ 
Quae  Siculoa  cantas  effugit  remige  surdow  - 


14^ 


isa 


int.  FtHmaut.']  It  it  Mid  of  C.  V^* 
bridoi,  that  wben  he  was  censor/  he 
eeeused  Corn,  tloffinos  of  prodi|^ity, 
ind  lemoved  him  from  the  »eti(fe,  be- 
c«ne  lie  feAndf  \h  hh  boti#e,  sifrer  ves. 
■els  uf  ten  pounds  weight,  estcerohtg  it 
9S  m  iMorions  example  of  loxory*  Nik- 
volus  is  withins  for  vascula,  snatl  «esseU 
of  paw  silver,  trat  not  so  small  as  to  be 
bekiw  the  voiloe  of  Fidbrleias. 

IM,  Hm(  jf  tfte  Mini]  For  Moesia. 
see  A I Ktw.  Tne  Mossians  were  remark- 
ably robotfw  and  tberefofe  in  great  re- 
quest at  Romei  as  chairmen  or  carriers 
of  the  sedans  and  titters  tn  which  the 
fine  people  rode  along  the  streets.  See 
•at  i.  1.  64,  and  note. 

'^•SkmUdtn.l  Cerviz-^t.  means  the 
binder  part  of  the  neck— ^he  neck-Hind 
sometimes,  as  we  may  suppdse  Ifere,  the 
shoaiders.  Amstr.  Naevolus,  among 
other  thtngSt  is  wishihg  to  afford  two 
stoat  MtfsiatiSt  who,  by  putting  their 
shoolders  under  him»  might  carry  htm 
through  the  crowd  at  the  circus,  to  some 
safe  and  convenient  Situation,  where  be 
coold  erijoy  the  diterrion*  at  his  ease 


and  quiet/  amid  afl  the  tomolt  and  op* 
roar  of  the  place. 

Where  en  ihehr  bnwt^AonUertmmiKUi 

high. 
WhiU  the    brave  ywth  their   eorioas 

nuoJwodtry, 
J  wauid  the  thrmue  ^emperen  d^. 

RABVEYe 

144.  May  comiaaiid.]  Jubeant — msj 
command^  or  order — ^implying  the  supe- 
rior strength  and  power  of  tliese  fellows, 
who  could  so  make  their  way,  as  to 
place  their  master  wherever  they  chose* 

145.  SkiyklamKer']  Curvus  •igni6cs 
ciooked,  that  haih  turnings  and  wiiid- 
ings;  and  this  iatttr,  in  a  mental  &ense, 
denotes  caiming»  which  we  often  find 
used  for  skilful,  in  our  older  Englinb* 
See  Exod.  xxxviii.  t$,  and  several  other 

S laces  of  our  translation  of  the  Bible, 
oroe  are  for  understanding  curvus,  as 
descriptive  of  the  bending  or  stooping 
altitude,  in  which  the  engraver  woifc>  at 
his  business. 

146.  Quickttf  paint,  ^t;.]  An  artist, 
who  can  soon  paint  a  number  of  per* 
traits,  which  I  may  hang  about   my 
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But  which  thecenter  t'abriciiis wooklnote-^Aiid  two  strongooQi 
iProm  the  herd  of  the  Moesi,  who^  with  shoulders  pjbcea  {un* 

der  me] 
May  command  me  to  stand  secure  in  ihe' noisy  circus?— 
het  me  have  besides  a  skilful  engra▼e1^-^nd  another    .    145 
'Who  can  quickly  paitit  many  faces : — these  things  will  snffice. 
Since  I  shiUl  be  poor,  a  wretched  wish  !— ^Nor  is  there  hc^ 
Only  !br  these ;  for  when  Fortune  is  petition^  for  me^ 
She  affixes  wax,  fetched  from  that  ship, 
Which  escaped  the  Sicilian  songs,,  with  a  deaf  rower.       ISO 


hous^as  pictures  of  tome  great  men 
who  urete  my  ancCttors.  Comp.  tat.  iriiU 
].  t,  and  note. 

146.  Thtu  tkingt  wiU  tuffice.  fc.]  All  thts 
vonid  jast  serve  to  make  me  as  rich  and 
happy  as  I  could  wish.  Here  I  think 
this  part  of  the  subject  conies  to  a  period. 
N»Tolus  then  recollects  himself;  bis  evil 
destiny  occurs  to  his  mind,  and  be  breaks 
out  in  an  exclamation  on  the  vanity  and 
misery  of  his  wisiies,  since  poverty  and 
want  are  the  only  lot  which  be  can  ex- 
pect. This  seems  to  unite  the  fobr  last 
lines,  with  the  utmost  consistency  and 
propriety. 

147.  il  wretched  wisht  4«.]  Since 
(qoando)  I  am  doomed  to  poverty  by  my 
destiniest  (eomp.  1.  135,  and  note,)  my 
wretched  wishes*  and  all  my  hopes,  are 
vain,  and  1  cannot  expect  even  wliat  I 
have  now  been  wishing  for»  much  less 
any  thing  farther. 

149.  Sheaffuawiu,4^.}  le.  Fortune 
is  deaf  to  ail  petitions  on  my  behalf. 
This  is  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  the 
storv  of  Ulysses,  who,  when  sailing  by 
Sicily,  and  being  forewarned  of  the  dan- 


ger of  listening  to  the  Sir«ns  oo  the 
coast,  stopped  hia  mariners^  ean  with 
#ax,  and  ao  sailed  by  them  scemelVi  Hs 
commanded  that  he  liimself  should  be 
tied  to  the  main-mast.  Hombs*  Odjse* 
xil. 

Thus  end  the  complaiati  of  this  nise- 
rable  wretch  1  The  poet  hu,  under  they 
character  of  N«votus»  strongly  markoa 
the  odioosness  of  vice,  and  has  set  fotth 
the  bitter  oonsequenoea  wUeh  attend 
those  who  look  for  happinesa  and  pros* 
perity  in  the  ways  of  wlckedneni  that 
they '  will  fail  in  their  expectations,  and* 
at  last,  be  consi^ed  to  the  sad  refuge  of 
nnavailmg  petitions  for  deliveranoe  (rom 
that  state  of  irremediaUo  want  and  mi- 
sery, into  which  they  have  plunged 
themselves,  and  which  they  find,  too 
late,  to  be  the  sad.  but  just  recompenoe 
of  their  obstinate  persevtranoe  in  evil* 
doing. 

We  may  see  this  alarming  and  awful 
subject  adequately  treated  in  the  sub- 
lime words  of  heavenly  wiedom.  Pro  v.  i. 
S4~31. 
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SATIRA  X. 

ARGUMENT^ 

The  Poefs  design  in  this  Satire,  which  deservedly  hdds  the  first 
rank  among  all  petformances  of  the  kind,  is  to  represent  the 
various  wishes  and  desires  (^mankind,  and  to  shew  the  Jolly 
of  them.  He  mentions  riches^  honours,  eloquence,  fame  Jor 
martial  achievements,  long  life,  and  beauty,  and  gives  in» 
stances  of  their  having  proved  ruinous  to  the  possessors  of 

Omnibus  in  terns,  quae  sunt  a  Gadibns  usque 

Auroram  et  Gangem,  pauci  dignoscere  possunt 

Vera  bona,  atque  illis  multum  diversa,  remotd 

Erroris  nebula :  quid  enim  ratione  timemns, 

Aut  cupimus?  quid  tarn  dextro  pede  concipis,  ut  te  '5 

*  Thii  wtire  has  been  alwaji  ad-        Itne  1.  Godei.]  An  tdand  without  the 

mired  ;  fiitbop  Bornet  goes  lo  far,  as  to  Streights  of  Gibndtar  in  the  south  pare 

feoommend  it  (together  with  Persios)  to  of  Spain,  divided  from  the  continent  hjr 

the  serious  perusal  and  practice  of  the  a  small  creek.    Now  called  Cadi^  bj 

divines  in  his  diocese,  as  the  best  com-  corruption  Cales. 
mon  places  for  their  sermons,  as  the        S.  7^  Ease.]  Aurora,  (quasi  anrea  bo* 

storehouses  and  magazines  of  moral  vir*  ra,  from  the  golden-coloured  splendour 

tues,  from  whence  they  may  draw  out,  as  of  day-break,)  metonym.  the  East, 
they  have  occasion,  alt  manner  of  as*       —  Go^ei.]  The    greatest  liver  In 

sistanoe  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  vir-  the  East,  dividing  India  into  two  parti, 
tuous  life.    The  tenth  Satire  (says  Cru-        3—4.  ClimA  Sf  emt.'l  That  veil  of 

9io9  in  his 'lives  of  the  Roman  Poets)  darkness  and  ignorance  which  is  over 

M  inimitable  fur  the  excellenoK  of  its  the  human  mind,  and  hides  from  it,  at 

■oraKty,  and  sobliree  sentiments.  it  were,  the  faculty  of  petccinig  onr 
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ihem.  He  candudeSf  therefore^  that  we  should  leave  U  to 
the  gods  to  make  a  choice  far  usj  they  knonoing  what  is  most 
for  our  good.  All  that  we  can  safely  ask  is  health  of  hody 
and  mind :  possessed  of  these^  we  have  enough  to  make  us 
happy,  and  therefore  it  is  not  mufih  matter  what  we  want 
besides. 

T  N  aII  lands,  which  are  from  Gades  to 

The  East  and  the  Ganges^  few  can  distinguish 

True  good  things,  and  those  greatly  different  from  thein«  tha 

cloud 
Of  error  removed :  for  what,  with  reason  do  we  fear, 
Or  desire?  what  do  you  contrive  so  prosperously,  thftt  you  5 

real  sod  beats  inteiesti»  oa  distiDgaished  — dexter>a-afD,  therefoie,  aignifies  lucky* 

froin  those  which  are  deceitful  and  ima-  favourable,  fortanate,  propitioiia — as  hB« 

^oary.  vu8-a-uDi»  oolocky^  incunrenijent,  oasea* 

4.  1f&at|  wUh  reofofh  4^-}^  Aocordiog  sonable. 

to  the  rules  of  right  and  sober  reason.  Tarn  dextro  pede  is  equivalent  to  tan 

5*  So  ffvpenudy,  4^.]  Tarn  dextro  fausto — secundo — prospero  pede. 

pede-— on  so  prosperous  a  iboting-^with  1  pede  fausto^— s^  on  and  prosper^ 

«ver  such  hope  and  pirospoct  of  success.  Hen.  lib.  iL  epist.  tl  U  ST.  So  Vibo^ 

that  yon  may  not  repent  yonr  endeavour  JEn.  viii.  1.  SOS. 

(conatns)  and  pains  to  aocoroplbh  it.  Etnmet  tua  dnUr  adt  pede  sacra  M- 

and  of  your  desires  and  vishes  being  cvndo* 

fuUy  completed  and  answered  ?— votiquc  «« Aj>prweh  ut^trndlhif  tacred  rites,  vri^ 

peracU*  «« tknftwoiinUeprtunce,*'-' 

The   right  and  left  were  omiaena  Pea— fit.  a  foot,  that  member  of  the 
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ConatAs  non  poeniteat,  votique  peracti  ? 
Evertere  domos  totas  optantibiis  ipsis 
Di  fiu^iles.     Nocitura  toffa,  nocitura  petuotur 
Militia.    Torrens  dicendi  copia  moltis, 
Et  sua  mortifera  est  facundia.  / Viribus  iUe 
'  Confisus  periit,  admirandisque  lacertis. 
Sed  plures  nimia  congetta  pecunia  cura 
Strangulat,  et  ciincta  exsuperaiis  patrimohia  censusi 
Quanto  delphinis  balsena  Britannica  major* 
Temporibus  diris  igitur,  jussuque  Neronis, 
Longinum,  et  magnos  Senecae  prsedivitis  hoHos 
Clausit,  et  egregias  Lateranorum  obsidet  sdes 
Tota  cohors:  rarus  venit  in  coenacula  miles. 
Pauca  licet  portes  argenti  vascula  puri, 
Nocte  iter  in^ressus,  gladium  contumque  timebis, 
Et  motse  ad  Tunam  trepidabis  arundinis  umbram. 
Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator. 
Prima  fere  vota,  ct  cunctis  notissiraa  templis^ 


10 


IS 


.^ 


p' 


^o6y  on  which  we  stand — ^soroetimes 
means  the  foondalion  of  any  tiling — a  plot 
for  building; — ^lo,  in  a  morid  sen«e» 
those  conceptions  and  contrivances  of 
the  mind,  wnich  are  the  foundations  of 
boraan  action,  on  which  men  bntld  for 
profit  or  happiness  :—thb  wemi  to  be 
iti  meaning  here. 

^  7.  The  easy  gnds,  4fc.]  The  gods,  by 
yielding  to  the  prayers  and  wishes  of 
mankind,  have  otitn  occasioned  their 
niin,  by  granting  such  things  as  in  the 
end  proved  hurtful.  So  that,  in  truth, 
men,  bv  wishing  for  what  appea  ed  to 
them  desirable,  have,  io  effect,  them* 
selves  wished  their  own  destruction. 

8.  By  the  gown,  ^,]  Toga  here  being 
opposed  to  militia,  may  allude  to  the 
gown  worn  by  the  senators  and  magis-' 
trates  of  Home  ;  and  so,  by  meton. 
signify  their  civil  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.-^g.  d.  Many  have 
wished  for  a  share  in  the  government  and 
administration  of  civil  affairs,  others  for 
high  rank  and  post  of  command  in  the 
army,  each  of  which  have  been  attended 
with  damage  to  those" who  have  eagerly 
sought  after  them. 

9*  Aflumi  cnpwuineu,  ^h**]  I^My  co- 
vet a  great  degree  of  eloquence;  but 
bow  fatal  has  this  proved  to  poswssora 
of  It !  Witness  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
wbo  both  came  to  Tioleiit  deaths  -, — the 


former  driven,  by  the  malice  of  his  ene* 
roles,  to  poison  himself;  the  latter  slain 
by,  order  of  M.  Antony.  See  Keys* 
ler's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  542,  Jiote. 

to.  To  hit  ttrengA,  4:c.]  Alluding  to 
AClo,  the  famous  wrestler,  bom  at  Cro- 
ton,  in  Italy,  who,  presuming  too  much 
on  hb  great  strength,  would  try  whether 
he  could  not  rend  asunder  a  tree  which 
was  deft  as  it  grew  in  the  forest;  it 
yielded  at  first  to  his  violence,  but  It 
closed  presently  again,  and,  catching  his 
hands,  held  him  fm  the  wolves  devoured 
him. 

If,  DestrmfL]  Lit,  strangles.  MeL 
ruins,  destroys. 

The  poet  is  here  shewing,  that,  of  all 
things  which  prove  ruinous  to  the  pos- 
sessors, money,  and  especially  an  over- 
grown fortune.  Is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
— and  yet,  with  what  care  is  thb  heaped 
together ! 

15.  Exceeding,  fe.'J  i.  e.  Beyond  the 
rate  of  a  common  fortune. 

14.  A  British  whak.]  A  whale  found 
in  the  British  seas. 

16.  Lenghna,']  Casnus  Longinus,  put 
to  death  by  Nero :  liis  pretended  crime 
was,  that  he  had,  in  his  chamber,  an 
image  of  Cassias,  one  of  Jdios  Ciesai^s 
muiderers;  but  that  which  really  made 
bim  a  delinquent  was  his  great  wealth* 
which  the  emperor  seised. 
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May  not  repent  of  your  endeavour,  and  of  your  accomplished 

wish? 
The  easy  gods  have  overturned  whole  houses,  themselves 
Wishing  it     Things  hurtful  by  the  gown,  hurtful  by  warfare^ 
Are  asked:  a  fluent  copiousness  of  speech  to  many 
And  their  own  eloquence  is  deadly. — He,  to  his  strength 
Trusting,  and  to  his  wonderful  arms,  perished. 
But  mon^,  heap'd  together  with  too  much  care,  destroys 
More,  and  an  income  exceeding  all  patrimonies. 
As  much  as  a  British  whale  is  greater  than  dolphins. 
Therefore  in  direful  times,  and  by  the  command  of  Nero^ 
A  whole  troop  Longinus,  and  the  large  gardens  of  wealthy 

Seneca, 
Surrounded,  and  besieged  the  st&tely  buildings  of  the  Late* 

rani — 
The  soldier  seldom  comes  into  a  ^tret* 
Tho'  you  should  carry  a  few  small  vessels  of  pure  silver,     19 
Going  on  a  iourney  by  nisht,  you  will  fear  the  sword  and  the  pole, 
And  tremble  at  the  shadow  of  a  reed  moved,  by  moon-light 
An  empty  traveller  will  sing  before  a  robber. 
Commonly  the  first  things  prayed  for,  and  most  known  at 

all  temples, 


16.  Seneca,  fclTnioT  to  Nero— sap- 
posed  to  be  DIM  Sn  Piso's  conspincj.  bat 
put  to  <kalh  for  his  great  ricbes.  Sylva- 
nus  the  tribaae,  by  order  of  Nero,  sur- 
rounded Seneca's  magnificent  villa,  near 
Home,  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  then 
sent  in  a  centurion  to  acquaint  htm  with 
the  emperor's  orders,  that  he  should  put 
himself  to  death.  On  the  receipt  of  this, 
he  opened  the  veins  of  his  arms  and  legs, 
then  was  put  into  a  hot  bath ;  hut  this 
not  finishing  him,  he  drank  poison. 

17  ^mMfided.]  Beset — encompasied. 

Lateram.1   Flautios    Lateranus 

had  a  sumptuous  palace,  in  which  he 
was  beset  by  order  of  Nero,  and  killed 
so  suddenly,  by  Thurius  the  tribune, 
that  he  had  not  a  moment's  time  allowed 
him  to  take  leave  of  his  children  and 
family.    He  had  been  designed  consul. 

18.  ThesoUtrr,j«.]C(£naculnm  signi- 
fies a  place  to  sup  in — ^an  upper  cham- 
ber—also a  ganet,  a  cockloft  in  the  top 
of  the  house,  commonly  let  to  poor  peo* 
pie,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  too 
poor  to  run  any  risk  of  the  emperor's 
sending  soldiers  to  murder  them  for 
what  they  have. 

^9.  Tko'  you  thwtid  carnf,  ^.]  TbojDgh 


not  so  rich  as  to  become  an  object  of  the 
emperor's  avarice  and  cruelty,  yet  yoa 
can't  travel  by  night,  with  the  paltry 
charge  of  a  fittle  silver  plate,  without 
fear  of  your  life  from  robbers,  who  may 
either  stab  you  with  a  sword,  or  knock 
you  down  with  a  bludgeon,  in  order  to 
rob  you. 

80.  PoUJ]  Contos  signifies  a  long  pole 
or  staff— also  a  weapon,  wherewith  ther 
used  to  fight  beasts  npon  the  stage.  It 
is  probabte  that  the  robbers  about  Rome 
armed  themselves  with  these,  as  ours» 
about  London,  arm  themselves  with 
large  sticks  or  bludfleons. 

SI.  Tremble,  ft!]  They  are  alarmed 
at  the  least  appearance  of  any  thing 
moving  near  them,  even  the  trembling 
and  nmlding  of  a  bulrush,  when  its  sha- 
dow appears  by  moonlight. 

SS.  Empty  traoeUtr,  fc.}  Having  no- 
thing to  lose,  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  and 
therefore  has  nothing  to  interrupt  his 
jollity  as  he  travels  alon^  though  in  the 
presence  of  a  robber. 

«3.  Ten^ks,  ^.]  Where  people  go 
to  make  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  to  im« 
plore  the  fulfilment  of  their  desirei  ^ 
wishes, 
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Pivitifle  ut  crescant,  ut  opes ;  ut  maxima  toto 
Nostra  sit  area  foro:  sed  nulla  aconita  bibuntur 
Fictilibus :  tunc  ilia  time,  cum  pocula  sumes 
Gemmata^  et  lato  Setinum  ardebit  in  auro. 
Jamne  igitur  laudas.  qvLod  de  sapientibus  alter 
Ridebat,  quoties  a  limine  moverat  unum 
Protuleratque  pedem :  flebat  contrarius  alter? 
Sed  fecilis  cuivis  rigidi  censura  cachinni : 
Mirandum  est,  unde  ille  oculis  8u£Pecerit  humor, 
Ferpetuo  risu  pulmonem  agitare  solebat 
Democritus,  quanquam  non  essent  urbibus  illi3 
Praetacta,  et  trabese,  fasces,  lectica,  tribunal. 
Quid,  si  vidisset  Prstorem  in  curribus  altis 
JExtantem,  et  medio  sublimem  in  pulvere  ^rci» 
In  tunica  Jovis,  et  pictse  Sarrana  ferentem 
Ex  humeris  aulaea  toge,  ma^seque  coronn^ 
Tantum  orbeni,  quanto  cervix  non  sufficit  ulla  ? 
Quippe  tenet  sudans  banc  publicus,  et  sibi  Consul 
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55.  The  greatett,4^.']  Th«  forum,  or 
market-plact,  «t  Rome,  wti  the  place 
where  much  money>busine88  was  tram- 
acted,  and  where  money-lenders  and 
borrowers  met  together;  and  he  that 
was  richest,  and  had  roost  to  lend,  was 
sure  to  make  the  greatest  sums  by  in- 
terest on  his  money,  and  perhaps  was 
most  respected,  fience  tlie  poet  may 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  it  was  the 
chief  wish  of  most  people  to  he  richer 
than  others. — Ot,  be  may  here  allude  to 
^e  chests  of  money  belonging  to  the  se- 
nators, and  other  rich  men,  which  were 
laid  up  for  safety  in  some  of  the  build- 
ings about  the  tomm,  as  the  temple  of 
Castor,  and  others.    Comp*  sat*  xir.  !• 

No pmtom,  fC'^Tba  poorer  sort 

of  people  might  drink  out  of  their  coarse 
€upa  of  earthen  ware,  without  any  fear 
of  being  poisoned  for  what  they  had. 

56.  fiem.}  Poisons. 

27.  Set  vM  gemt.]  See  rnt  v.  1.  37— 
45.    This  was  a  mack  of  great  riches. 

—  Seiine  wiiie.]  So  called  from  Se- 
tia,  a  city  of  Campania.  It  was  a  most 
delicious  wine,  preferred  by  Augustus, 
and  the  succeeding  emperers,to  all  other. 
jGlows  with  a  fine  red  colour,  and  spar- 
kles in  the  cup. 

—  WidefftUWi  Large  golden  cups. 
Those  who  were  rieh  enough  to  affbid 


these  things,  might  indeed  reasonably 
fear  being  (KMsoned  by  somebody,  19 
order  to  get  their  estates. 

28.  Do  you  oppronr.]  Laudas — praise 
or  commend  his  conduct ;  for  while  these 
philosophers  lived,  many  accounted  them 
mad. 

One  ofAe  vfiie  mot,  ^1  Mean- 

ing  Democritus  of  ^bdera,  who  always 
laughed,  because  be  believed  our  actions 
to  be  folly :  whereas  Heraclitus  of  Epbf- 
sos,  the  other  of  the  wise  men  here  aU 
ludcd  to^  always  wept,  because  he  thought 
them  to  be  misery. 

S9.  ill  ^  fls,  ic,]  Whenerer  he  went 
out  of  his  house — as  oft  as  be  stepped 
over  his  threshold. 

SO.  The  olhtrJ]  Heraclitus.  See  Aote 
on  line  28. 

SX,  Tkt  cemure,  ^.]  It  Is  easy  enough 
to  find  matter  for  severe  lauehter.  FU« 
gidi  here,  as  an  epithet  to  laughter,  seems 
to  denote  that  sort  of  censorius  sneer 
which  condemns  and  censures,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  derides  the  follies  of 
mankind. 

52.  The  wander  is,  fcA  IIow  Heracli- 
tus  could  find  tears  enough  to  express  bis 
grief  at  human  wretchedness,  guilt,  and 
woe,  the  occasbns  of  ii  arc  so  frequent. 

34.  In  ^iote  cities.]  As  there  is  at 
Rome. — ^The  poet  here  satirises  the  ri* 
diculous  appendages  and  ensigns  of  ofiiee« 
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Are^  that  riches  may  increase,  and  wealth ;  tliat  our  chest  maybe 

The  greatest  in  the  whole  forum :  but  no  poisons  are  drunk 

From  earthen  ware :  then  fear  them,  when  you  take  cups  26 

Set  with  gems,  and  Setine  wine  shall  sparkle  in  wide  gold* 

Nor  therefore  do  you  approve,  that  one  of  the  wise  men 

Laugh'd,  as  oft  as  from  the  threshold  he  had  moved,  and 

Brouffht  forward  one  foot ;  the  other  contrary,  wept?         80 

But  uie  censure  of  a  severe  lau^h  is  easy  to  any  one, 

The  wonder  is  whence  that  moisture  could  suffice  for  his  eyes. 

With  perpetual  laughter,  Democritus  used  to  agitate 

His  lungs,  tho*  there  t^rere  not,  in  those  cities. 

Senatorial  gowns,  robes,  rods,  a  litter,  a  tribunal.  35 

What,  if  he  had  seen  the  praetor,  in  high  chariots 

Standing  forth,  aild  sublime  in  the  midst  of  the  dust  of  the  circus^ 

In  the  coat  of  Jove,  and  bearing  from  his  shoulders  the  Tyrian 

Tapestry  of  an  embroidered  gown,  and  of  a  great  crown 

So  large  an  orb,  as  no  neck  is  sufficient  for  ?  40 

For  a  sweating  officer  holds  this,  and  lest  the  consul  should 


%hich  were  so  coveted  aad  esteemed  by 
the  Romans,  as  if  they  could  convey 
happiness  to  the  wearers. — He  would 
also  insinuate,  that  these  things  were 
made  ridiculous  hy  the  conduct  of  the 
possessors  of  them. 

35.  Senatorial  gowTis,]  Pnetexta — so 
called  because  they  were  fuced  and  bor- 
dered wiih  purple — ^wom  by  the  patri- 
cians and  senators. 

^ RobetJ]  Trabeas — robes  worn  by 

lunula  consuls,  and  augurs. 

Radt.}  Fasces — bundles  of  birch- 
en rods  carried  before  the  Roman  magi- 
strates, with  an  axe  bound  up  in  the 
middle  of  them,  so  as  to  appear  at  the 
top.  These  were  ensigns  of  their  official 
power  to  punish  crimes,  either  by  scourg- 
ing or  death. 

— -ul  tUter.1  Lectica.— See  sat.  i. 
32,  note. 

— — -  Tribtmal]  A  seat  in  the  forom» 
built  by  RomoluSf  in  the  form  of  an  half- 
moon»  where  the  judges  sat,  who  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  highest  offences: 
at  the  upper  part  was  i^aced  the  sella 
curulis,  in  which  the  praetor  sat. 

56.  Tlie  prater,  ^.]  He  describes  and 
derides  the  figure  which  the  prxtor  made, 
when  presiding  at  ihe  Circensian  games. 

In  high  cluirwts.l  In  a  triumphal 

car,  which  was  gilt,  and  drawu  by  four 
white  bones— perhaps;  by  the  plur.  cur- 


Tibus,  we  may  understand  that  he  had 
several  for  different  occasions. 

37,  Duit  of  the  ctrcut.]  He  stood,  by 
the  height  and  sublimity  of  his  situatloop 
folly  exposed  to  the  dust,  which  the 
chariots  and  horses  of  the  racers  raised- 

38.  Coat  ofJifve.}  In  a  triumphal  ha- 
bit; for  those  who  triumphed  wore  m 
tunic,  or  garment,  which,  at  other  times, 
was  iLept  10  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

30—9.  The  Tyrian  Uq)ettry,  4^.1  Sun, 
(from  Heb.  ^V,)  a  name  of  Tyre,  where 
hangingsand  tapestry  were  made,  aa alit 
where  the  fislv  was  caught,  from  whence 
the  purple  was  takea  with  which,  they 
were  dyed.  This  must  be  a  very  heavy 
material  for  a  gown,  especially  as  it  waft 
alstt  embroidered  witb  divers  colours; 
and  such  a  garment  must  be  very  oiim» 
bersome  to  Uie  wearer,  as  it  hung  from 
his  shoulders. 

40.  So  large  an  orb,  4«-]  Add  to  this, 
a  great  heavy  crown,  the  circumference 
of  which  was  so  large  and  thick,  that  no 
neck  could  be  strong,  enough  to  avoid 
bending  under  it* 

.  41.  A  sweatinf^  affieer-'}  Publicas  signi- 
fies some  official  servant,  in  some  publiit 
office  about  the  prator  on  these  occa- 
sions, who  sat  by  him  in  the  chariot,  in 
order  to  assist  in  bearing  up  the  orown. 
the  weight  of  which  made  him  nrett  with 
holding  It  up. ' 
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Ne  placeat)  curru  servus  portatur  eodem. 
r>a  nunc  et  volucrera,  sceptro  quas  surgit  eburao, 
Illinc  cornicines,  hinc  prcecedentia  lon^ 
Agminis  officia,  et  niveos  ad  iraena  Quirites, 
Defossa  in  loculis  quos  sportula  fecit  amicos. 
Tunc  quoque  materiam  risiis  invenit  ad  omnes 
Occursus  hominum ;  cujus  prudentia  monstrati 
Summos  posse  viros,  et  magna  exempla  daturost 
Vervecum  in  patria,  crassoque  sub  aere  nasci. 
Ridebat  curas,  necnon  et  gaudia  mlgi, 
Interdum  et  lachrymas ;  cum  fortunas  ipse  minaci 
Mandaret  laqueum,  mediumque  ostenderet  unguem. 
Ergo  supervacua  ha^c  aut  perniciosa  petuntur, 
^Propter  quae  fas  est  genua  incerare  Deorum* 

Quosdam  praecipitat  subjecta  potentia  magnae 
Invidias;  raergit  longa  atque  insignis  honorum 


45 


50 


55 


41.  Lett  the  cmwU,  ^.]  The  ancients 
bad  an  institotion,  that  a  slave  should 
ride  in  the  same  chariot  when  a  consul 
triumphed*  and  should  admonish  him  to 
know  himself*  lest  be  should  be  too  vain. 

This  was  done  with  regard  to  the  prae- 
tor at  the  Cireensian  garnet*  who»  as  we 
have  seen  above*  appeared  like  a  victo- 
rious consul,  with  the  habit  and  equipage 
of  triumph — ^Juvenal  seemn  to  use  the 
word  consul,  here,  on  that  account. 

43.  Add  the  hbrd,  ^.]  Among  other 
ensigns  of  trinmuh,  the  pretor,  on  the 
above  occasion,  neld  an  ivorj  rod,  or 


dtisen»«  as  wa»  usual  at  triumphs,  drcMr# 
iu  white  robes,  walking  by  the  side  of 
the  horses,  and  holding  the  bridles. 

4d.  The  tportuia.}  The  dole^basket. 
See  sat.  i.  1.  95. 

Buried  iM  hit  epfflert.']  Tlie  mean- 
ing of  this  passage  seems  to  be,  that 
these  dtliens  appeared,  and  gave  theit 
attendance,  not  from  any  realvalue  for 
him,  but  for  what  they  could  get. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  great  wealth 
hidden,  or  buried,  in  his  coffers,  which 
tills  pieoe  of  attention  vras  calculated  to 
fetch  out,  in  charity  to  his  poor  fellow* 


sceptre,  in  his  hand,  with  the  figure  of    citisens  that  attended  him  on  this  occa< 
an  eagle,  with  wfnn  expanded,  as  if     ' 
rising  for  ftigbt,  on  the  top  of  it. 

44.  The  trumpeten.']  Or  blowers  of 
the  horn,  or  comet.  These*  with  the 
tubicines*  which  latter  seem  included 
here  under  the  general  name  of  corni- 
cines, always  attended  the  camp*  and, 
on  the  return  of  the  conqueror,  pnceded 
the  triumphal  chariot,  sounding  their  in- 
struments. 

lite  freetding  tfficet,  4«.]    Of- 

ficiom  signifies  sometimes  a  solemn  at- 
tendance on  some  public  occasion,  as  on 
marriages,  fonerab,  triumphs,  &c»  (sea 
sat.  ii.  1.  132.)  Here  it  denotes,  that 
the  prmtor  was  attended,  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  a  lon^  train  of  his  friends  and 
dependents,  who  came  to  grace  the  so- 
lemnity, by  matching  in  processloa  be* 
ftire  his  chariot. 

45*  Snowy  tithent,  4fc  J  Many  of  the 


sion. — 9.  d.  AD  this  formed  a 
which  would  have  made  Democritua 
shake  his  sides  with  laughing.  Comp. 
1.  3.  34. 

47.  TT^en  ake  keJ]  Democritos  in  his 
time. 

47 — 8.  At  att  meetingt  of  men.]  Every 
time  he  met  people  aa  he  walked  about 
—or,  in  every  company  he  met  with. 

48.  Whote  j^nideneeJ]  Wisdom,  dis- 
/cemment  of  right  and  wrong. 

50.  Of  blockheadt.]  Vervex  literally 
signifies  a  wether-sheep,  but  was  pro. 
verbially  used  for  a  stupid  person:  as 
we  use  the  word  sheepish,  and  sheepish- 
ness,  in  something  like  the  same  sense, 
to  denote  an  aukinud,  stupid  shyness. 

Tlie  poet  therefore  means,  a'countrjf 
of  stupid  fellows.  Plaut.  Pers.  act  it. 
hat,  Aiu'  vero  vervecum  caput? 

50.  Thidf  axr*]  I>emocritns  was  born 
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Please  himseHv  a  slave  is  cafry*d  in  the  same  chariot 
Now  add  the  bird  which  rises  on  the  ivory  sceptrey 
There  the  trumpeters,  here  the  preceding  offices  of  a  long 
Train,  and  the  snowy  citizens  at  his  bridles,  ^       45 

Whom  the  spcritula,  buried  in  his  cofiera,  has  made  his  iriends. 
Then  also  he  found  matter  of  laughter  at  all 
Meetings  of  men ;  whose  prudence  shews, 
That  great  men,  and  those  about  to  give  great  eiiamples,    49 
May  be  born  in  the  countnr  of  blockheads^  and  under  thick  air* 
He  derided  the  cares,  and  also  the  joys  of  the  vulgar, 
Ajid  sometimes  their  tears;  when  himself  could  present  a  halter 
To  threat'ning  fortune,  and  shew  his  middle  nail. 
Therefore,  these(are)  unprofitable,  or  pernicious  things,  (which) 

are  ask'd. 
For  which  it  is  lawful  to  cover  with  wax  the  knees  of  the  gods. 
Power,  subject  to  great  envy,  precipitates  some,  56 

A  long  and  famous  catalogue  of  honours  overwhelms, 


^  Abdera,  a  city  of  Thmee,  where  the 
air»  which  was  foggy  and  thick,  was  sup- 
posed to  make  iIm  inhabitaats  dull  and 
stopid. 

^  So  Horace,  speaking  of  Alexander  the 
Crreat,  as  a  critic  of  little  or  no  discern* 
Bent  in  literatore,  say^  Boeotum  in  eras* 
lojoraresaerenatum.  Epist.  I.  lib.  it 
1.  244.  By  whicht  as  by  many  other 
testimonies,  we  find  that  the  inhabitants 
ofBoeotia  were  stigmatised  also  in  the 
•Bine'  manner.  Hence  B<aotkttm  inge- 
niom  was  a  phrase  for  dulneas  and  stu- 
pWity. 

5%.  Prrtmt  a  haUer,  ^]  Mandate 
laqoeom  alicoi,.  was  a  phrase  made  use 
of  to  signify  the  utmost  contempt  and 
indifference,  like  sending  a  halter  to  a 
person,  as  If  to  bid  hlin  hang  hmisetf. 
bemocritus  Is  here  cepteseut^  in  this 
light  as  continually  laughing  at  the  cares 
and  joips  of  the  general  herd,  and  as 
htraseif  treating  whh  scorn  the  frowns 
of  adverse  fortune. 

5S.  Hit  middk  notX]  t  e.  His  middle 
finger,  and  point  at  her  in  derision.  To 
hold  out  the  middle  finger,  the  rest  being 
ConCracced,  and  bent  downwards,  was  an 
act  of  great  contempt;  like  pointing  at 
m  person  atnong  us.  fhis  mark  of  con- 
tempt is  very  anuient.   See  Is.  Iviii.  9i 

54.  Therefore,  fcl  U  follows,  therv 
fore,  from  the  example  of  Oeinucritus, 
who  WMS  happy  without  the  things  which 
people  so  anxiously  seek  after,  and  pe- 


tition the  gods  for,  that  they  ate  super* 
fluoos  and  unnecessary.  It  likewise 
IbUows,  that  they  are  injurious,  because 
they  expose  people  to  the  fears  and  dan* 
gers  of  adverse  fortune;  whe|^  De* 
mocritos,  who  had  them  not|  mid  set 
the  frowns  of  fortune  at  defiance,'  pos* 
sessing  a  mind  which  carried  him  above 
worldly  care*  or  fears. 

55*  LnafuL]  Fas  signifies  that  which 
is  permitted,  therefore  lawful  to  do. 

—To  cover  ipith  wax,  ^*]  It  was  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  when  thev  made 
their  vows  to  the  gods,  to  write  them  da- 
paper,  (or  waxen  tables,)  seal  them  up,> 
and,  with  wax,  fastun  them  to  the  kiicet 
of  the  images  of  the  gods,  or  to  the' 
thighs,  that  being  supposed  the  seat  of 
mercy*  When  their  desires  were  grant* 
ed,  they  took  away  the  paper,  tore  it, 
and  offered  to  the  god*  what  they  had 
promised.  See  sat.  ix.  I.  139.  The  gods' 
permit  us  to  ask,  but  the  consequences  of 
having  our  petitions  answered  are  often 
fatal*  Comp.  1.  7,  ». 

56.  PrecipUatet  tome.']  v^  Into  ruin 
and  destruction. 

57.  C4Ualogue,  ^.]  Patina,  in  its  pro-- 
per  and  literal  sense*  signifies  a  page  of 
a  book,  but  here  alludes  to  a  plate,  or 
table  of  brass,  fixed  before  the  statues  of 
eminent  persons,  and  containing  all  the 
titles  and  honours  of  liim  whose  statue  it' 
was. 

*-(Hcn0k«iinf.]  With  ruin,    by    ci«, 
c 
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Pagina;  descendant  statoae,  restemque  seqnuntar; 
Ipsas  deinde  rotas  bigarum  impacta  securi» 
Caedit,  et  imnieritis  franguntur  crura  caballis* 
Jam  strident  ignes,  jam  tollibus  atque  caminis 
Ardet  adoratum  populo  caput,  etcrepat  ingen»  • 
Sejanus :  deinde  en  facie  tolo  orbc  secunda 
Fiunt  urceoli,  pelves,  sartago,  patellae.  . 
Pone  domi  lauros,  due  in  Capitolia  magnum 
Cretatnmque  bovera ;  Sejanus  ducitur  unco 
Spectandus:  gaudent  omnes :  quoelabra?  quis  illi 
Vuhus  erat  ?  nunquam  (si  quid  mibi  credis)  amavi 
Hunc  hominem :  sed  quo  cecidit  sub  crimine  ?  quisnam 
Dblator?  quibus  indiciis ?  quo  teste  probav it? 
Nil  horum :  verbosa  et  gi*andis  epistola  vcnit 
A  Capreis — ^bene  habet ;  nil  plus  interrogo :  sed  quid 
Turba  Remi  ?  Sequitur  fortunam,  ut  semper,  et  odit 
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potmg  them  to  the  envy  and  mafice  of 
lbose»  ill  whose  power  and  iuclmation  it 
raaj  be  to  disgrace  and  destroy  iheni. 

58.  Statuetdacend,}  Are  pulled  down. 

^FolUw  tke  rope.]  With  which  Uie 
populace  (set  on  work  by  a  notion  of 
doing  iMUt  would  please  ibe  emperor, 
ivho  had  disgraced  hia  prime-minister 
Siejanus)  first  putted  down  all  the  statues 
of  Sejanus,  of  which  there  were  many 
set  up  in  Rome,  and  then  dra|{ged  them 
iriih  ropes  about  the  streets. 

b9»  the  driven  ace.]  Impacta — driven 
—-forced  sf^inst*  Ihere  were  some  sta- 
tues of  Sejanus,  by  which  be  was  repre- 
sented on  horseback ;  others  in  a  trium* 
phal  car,  drawn  by  two  horses  (corop. 
sat.  viii.  1.  3.)  }  all  which  were  broken 
to  pieces,  the  very  chariotr  and  horses 
^•aolibhed,  and,  if  made  of  brass,  car- 
ried to  the  fire  and  melted. 

60.  Undemwig  hones,  ^c]  tlieir 
spite  against  Sejanus*  who  could  alone 
deserve  their  indignation,  carried  them 
t9  such  fury,  as  to  demolish  even  the 
most  innocent  appendages  to  his  state 
and  <)>gnily* 

61.  The  fret  foar,  ^.]  From  the 
force  of  the  bellows,  in  the  forges  pre- 
pared for  melting  the  brass  of  the  sta- 
tues. 

— Stocet,"]  Or  furnaces. 

6?.  The  head  adored,  Ae.^OiSejzwfif 
9nce  the  darling  of  the  people,  who 
•nee  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 

or).  Criic^]  By  the  violence  of  the 


flames. 

—Second  face,  4^.]  Sejanus  was  s* 
favoured  by  Tiberius,  that  he  raised 
him  to  the  highest  dignity  ne&t  to  bim- 
self. 

64ti  Water-peU,  jr.]  The  meaaeA 
household  utenuJs  are  made  from  the 
brass,  ^ich  oitct*  conferred  the  highest 
honour  on  SeJHUih,  when  represcnuiig 
him  in  the  form  of  sttitues. 

65.  LmtreU,  4^.]  Here  the  poet  shews 
the  malicious  triuuiph  of  tnvy.  It  was 
customary  to  adorn  the  doois  of  their 
houses  with  crowns*  or  garlands  of  laii> 
rel,  on  any  public  occasion  »>f  joy  ;  such 
was  the  fall  of  poor  Sejauns  to  his  ene- 
mies. 

66,  A  while  hulL]  The  beasts  sacrificed 
to  the  celestial  gods  were  white  (creta- 
tarn,  here,  lit.  chslkcd,  whited);  those 
to  the  infernal  gods  were  black.  This 
offering  to  Jupiter,  in  bis  temple  on  the 
Capitol  hill,  most  be  supposed  to  haw 
been  by  way  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
fall  of  Sejanus.  A  lively  mark  of  the 
hatred  and  prejudice  which  the  peoplu 
had  conoeived  against  him,  on  hts  dis- 
grace $  as  it  fitliowa — 

— Dragged  l»f  a  hook,  4f^.]  To  the  Sea*' 
IsB  Gemouias,  and  then  thrown  into  tho 
Tiber. 

67.  To  be  lool^d  uponJ]  As  a  spectacle 
of  contempt  to  the  whelc  cit^. 

— All  ^^oicc'l  At  his  disgrace  and 
misery  the  people  triumph. 
— .»«  What  «/)!,"  4  c.]  The  poet  here 
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Statues  descend  and  they  follow  the  rope ; 
Then,  the  driven  axe,  the  very  wheek  of  Iwo^horse  cars  ' 

Demolishes,  and  the  legs  c^the  undeserving  horses  are  broken. 
Now  the  fires  roar,  now  with  bellows  and  stoves,  61 

The  head  adored  by  the  people  bums,  and  the  great  Scjanus 
Cracks :  then,  from  die  second  face  in  the  whole  world, 
Are  made  water-pots,  ba8(»is,  a  fryin^pitn,  platters. 
Place  laurels  at  your  house,  lead  to  the  capitol  a  large        6S 
White  bull ;  Sejanus  is  dragg'd  bv  a  hook 
Tobelook'dupon:  all  rejoice:  ^<  what  lips?  what  a  countenttDce 
••  He  had  ?  I  never  (if  you  at  all  believe  me)  loved         * 
^  This  man : — but  under  what  crime  did  he  fall  ?  who  was 
<*  The  informer  ?  from  what  discoveries  ?  by  what  witness  hath 
"he  proved  it?*  70 

<*  Nothing  of  these:  a  verbose  and  mat  epistle  came  from 
'*  Caprese :" — <^  It  is  very  well,  I  asK  no  more :  but  what  did 
'•  The  mob  of  Remus  ?" — "  It  follows  fo^ymp,  as  always,'  ^d 
((hates 


«uppMet  a  ianguge  to  be  boflden,  whicb 
b  very  iiatnral  for  a  prejadioed»  igno- 
rant people  to  utter  on  incb  an  occanon, 
as  they  saw  him  dragging  along  by  the 
liands  of  theexe€Otio«er»  or  pe^ps  as 
they  vieired  him  lying  dead  on  ihe  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  (oomp.  I.  86.)  before  hb 
body  was  thrown  into  it. 

What  a  blubber4ipp'd,  ill-loolLing  fel- 
low! say  they. 

69.  What  crime,  ^.]  What  was 
charged  against  him  (soys  one)  that  he 
ahoald  be  br(|igfat  to  this. 

70.  Informer.]  Delator— hb  aocvter 
to  the  emperor. 

^What  dueoeerUi*  je.]  Of  the  fact, 
and  its  circamstances  ?  end  on  what  evl> 
dcnoe  hath  he  (t.  e.  the  iiifonner) 
proved  the  crime  alleged  against  him  ? 

71.  '•  NalkiMg  tflkme,*]  Says  the  ao- 
swerer-.-!.  e.  there  wai  no  regular  form 
ef  conviction. 

'^Agrtti^epuiU,4^'}  It,somehowor 
ether,  came  to  the  ears  of  Tiberius, 
that  his  fiivoorite  Sejanus  had  a  design 
vpon  the  cmpiie,  on  whicb  he  wrote  a 
long  pompons  epistle  to  the  senate*  who 
had  Sejanus  fci^ed.  and  sentenced  him 
to  be  punished,  as  is  mentioned  above : 
ail.  that  be  should  be  put  to  death,  then 
have  an  hook  fixed  in  him,  be  dragged 
throngh  the  streeu  of  Borne  to  the  Scalm 
peooosm,  and  thrown  si  Ian  lato  the 


Tiber. 

Tiberius  was  at  that  time  at  Caprese, 
an  iUand  on  the  coast  of  Naplf|L  abodt 
twentypfive  miles  south  of  that  dty.  In* 
dulging  in  all  manner  of  excess  and  de« 
bauchery.  « 

The  99tim  Cemonlm  was  a  place  ap- 
pointed either  for  torturing  crimiaab,  or 
for  exposing  their  bodies  after  execution* 
Some  derive  the  name  Gemonim  from 
one  Qemouius,  who  was  first  executed 
there;  others  from  gemere,  to  groan,  be^ 
cause  the  place  rang  with  the  groans  and 
complaints  of  thqpe  who  were  pot  to 
death.  It  f was  on  the  bill  Aventions, 
and  there  were  several  steps  led  op  to  it, 
whence  the  place  was  called  Scalm  Ge- 
monim, The  dead  bodies  of  those  who 
died  under  the  hands  of  the  executionec 
were  dragged  thither  by  an  iron  hook« 
and  after  the^  had  been  some  time  ex- 
posed to  public  view,  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber.  See  Avt.  Univ.  Hist.  vol. 
xii.  p.  S14,  note/. 

75.  Mofr  of  Soma,  fc]  t.  e.  The 
people  in  general ;  so  called  because  de- 
scended from  Bomulni  and  Remus.  How 
did  they  behave  ?  says  the  querist. 

— *«  ItfoUoM  fartame'  fe.]  It  is  an- 
swered—The common  people  behaved 
as  they  always  do,  by  changing  with  the 
Ibrtnneoftbe  condemned,  and  tieatin| 
them  with  the  utaioit  spite* 
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Damnntos.     Idem  populue»  si  Narscia  Thusco  ' 
*  Favisset,  si  oppressa  foret  secura  senectus  75 

Principisy  hac  ipsa  Sejanum  dioeret  liord 
Augiistiim*    JMnpridein^  ex  quo  Eoftagia  nulli 
Vendimusy  effudit  curas— iiam  qui  dabat  olim 
Imperiuia,  fasces,  legtonesi  omnia,  nunc  se 
Continet,  atque  duas  tan  turn  res  aoxius  optat,  60 

Funem  et  CircenSes*     Perituros  audio  multos : 
Nildubium:  magna  est  foroacula :  paliidulus  mi- 
Brutidius  meus  ad  Martis  fuit  obvios  aram— 
Quatn  timeoy  victus  iie  poenas  exigat  Ajax, 
Ut  male  defensus  1  curramus  pnecipites,  et,  85 

Dum  jacet  in  ripa,  calcemus  Cesaris  hostem.  - 
Sed  videant  servi,  ne  quis  neget,  et  pavidum  in  jus    . 
Cenrice  astricta  dominum  tnuiat.     Hi  seFDEumes 


74.  Nurscia,  ^.]  S«jaSii8  was  a  Tus- 
can, bfirn  at  VoiBcinioin,  where  the  god- 
dess of  Nurscia,  the  same  as  fortune,  was 
worshipped,  q,  d.  If  foitune  had  favour- 
ed Sejanus. 

75.  Seottrf  aM  age,  4c.]  If  Tiberias 
had  tlwoght  himself  secure  from  anj 
plet  against  him,  and  therefore  had  taken 
DO  measures  10  prevent  the  oonseqaeaoes 
of  it.  lb 

76.  Opprafd.]  By  death,  from  the 
liaitda  of  Sejanus.  q,  d.  If  the  plot  of 

>SejanQs  had  succeeded,  and  the  emperor 
dethroned. 

-^WenUl,  ^.]  That  ^ry  popuhco 
who  now  treat  the  poor  fallen  Sejanos  lo 
ill,  would  have  made  hiai  emperor,  and 
have  changed  his  nawt  to  the  Imperial 
Utie  of  Augustus. 

— Tku  very  Aowr.]  Instead  of  Ws  bein^ 
pot  to  death,  dragged  by  the  hook,  and 
insolred  bv  the  populace,  they  would,  at 
that  very  hour,  have  been  heaping  the 
highest  honours  upon  him.  So  preca- 
rioos,  ftectuaiing,  and  uncertain,  is  the 
favour  of  the  multitude! 

77.  We  tett,  ^.  J  The  poorer  sort  of 
plebeians  used  tu  sell  their  Totea  to  the 
candidates  far  public  offices,  before  Ju- 
Hos  CsBiar  took  from  them  the  right  of 
deeding  thejr  magistrates.  Since  thut 
Ume-^ 

78.  It]  The  populace. 

*»^l>aHe  with  Curtis]  £ffudir,  Hterally, 
baa  poorrd  out,  as  a  person  emptlet  u 
vessel  by  pouring  out  the  liouor.  The 
poet  means,  th^t  «inoe  the  right  of  elect^ 


ing  thek  magistrates  was  talten  from 
them,  and  they  could  no  longer  sell  their 
ivotes,  they  had  parted  with  all  their 
cares  about  the  stale. 

•—Far  H']  That  same  populace. 

—Wkick  4mce  gate,  ft»]  By  their  liav* 
ing  the  right  of  election,  oooierred  pub* 
lie  offices  on  whom  they  chose. 

79.  idnthority*]  Power,  or  govern* 
ment :  thia  alludes  to  the  great  oiicaa  ki 
the  «tute,  which  were  once  elcotive  by 
the  people. 

•— Ftfsoff.]  Conaoh  and  praiont  wlio 
had  the  fasces  carried  before  theuk 

•^L^gioMi.]  Military  prefbcturea* 

-^AU  iMn^,]  All  elective  offices. 

79— Sa  ittef  tefrain^l  From  con* 
ctrai  of  state. 

80.  OnlywUket,  4^.]  Now  they  cans 
for  nothing  elae,  at  least  with  any 
aniiety,  but  for  bread  to  be  dinribotod 
to  them  as  uau.)l,by  the  command  of  th* 
emperor,  to  aatlsfy  their  hunger;  an^ 
the  games  in  the  circua  to  divert  tbHo  s 
of  these  last  the  populaoo  were  very  fond* 
See  sat.  si.  63. 

81.  *'  /  hnt  mcNir,'  feJ]  Here  begina 
a  fresh  discourse  on  the  oocaalon  anil 
oireomsiances  of  the  tloM* 

I  hear,  says  one  of  the  atnndcis  bgr» 
that  Sejanus  it  not  ibe  only  one  wiio  ia 
to  suffer ;  a  >fKS9rmany  more  will  be  ont 
off,  as  well  as  he,  about  tfab  plot.  Nn 
doubt,  says  the  of  her— 

8S.  TTiiJunmne  it  iaige.]  And  mndo 
to  hold  more  statuea  fbr  addiig  tbua 
those  of  Sejanua,  8eeU6U 
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"  The  condemn'd^— The  same  people,  if  Nurscw  had  fiivonr*d 
**  The  Tuscan — if  the  secure  old  age  ot'the  pritioe  had  been  75 
'*  Oppressed,  would,  in  this  very  hour,  have  called  Sej«iius»  ' 
*^  Augustus.     Long  sigo,  ever  since  we  sell  our  iufiri^jea 
'*  To  none,  it  has  dbne  with  cares ;  for  it,  which  oQoe  gave 
'*  Authority,  fasces,  legions,  all  things,  now  itself 
'^  Refrains,  and  aaidoas  only  wiahes  for  two  things^  80 

'^  Bread  and  the  Circenses/' — "  1  hear  many  Hre  about  to 

«  perish''— 
^  No  doubt :  the  furnace  is  large:  my  friend  Brutidius 
<*  Met  me,  a  little  pale,  at  the  altar  of  Mars?' — 
^  How  I  fear  lest  Ajax  oonquer'd  should  exUct  punishm^Dt, 
<<  As  defended  badly  ! — let  uft  run  headlong,  and,  while  he  85 
'^  Lies  on  the  bank,  trample  on  the  enemy  of  Ccesar. 
<^  But  let  the  slaves  see,  lest  any  should  deny  it^  and  drag  into 
'^*  Law  their  fearful  master  with  shackled  neck :"  these  were  the 


9t-y5.  SnUidittt  met  me.]  Thii  was  a 
rhetorician  and  famous  historian,  a  gr^at 
friend  of  Sejaous,  and  therefore  was  hor- 
ridly frightened,  lest  it  shonld  be  hia  turn 
aaxt  4o  be  nfprefaended  and  put  to 
death,  as  concerned  in  the  conspiracv. 

M»  LmAfm  tanqaef'd,  ^J  AHod- 
lag  to  the  aiory  of  Ajax«  who,  being 
•feroofiie  in  bit  dispute^ with  Uljrasea 
abont  the  atmoor  of  Achilles,  (see  O  v  i  »• 
Met.  lib.  xui.)went  niad,  Mlopon  man 
and  beait,  and  aflemaida  «kstroved 
UmMlf. 

These  fCfsni  Ip  be  the  words  of  Drati- 
dias»  eiptessing  bis  fears  of  being  ses* 
pectod  to  have  been  ooooemed  in  the 
contopiracjr  with  Sejanus ;  end,  in  ordet 
to  wipe  oifaU  impntadoR  of  the  kind,  not 
only  from  himself,  hot  from  the  person  he 
Is  spealUng  to»  be  adviael,  that  no  time 
sheeld  be  lost,  hot  that  ibey  shoaM 
baaien  to  the  place  where  the  corpse  of 
Sefemis  itas  exposed,  aiid  do  toeie  act 
*«rbieh  migbc  be  constnttd  iolo  en  ab* 
honenoe  ef  Sejenus,  and  eonsequenUy  * 
into  e  eeai  for  the  hottonr  end  aerviee  ef 
the  emperor. 

"  How  I  fear/  says  Brolidiea,  koking 
aghast,  **  lest  the  emperor,  thinking  bis 
^'  cause  net  cofdWllrevpotised*  and  that 
•*  be  wet  badly  defended,  should  wreak 
'*  his  eeegeance  on  such  as  he  suspeeta 
f*  to  have  been  too  remiss,  end,  like  the 
**  furiona  A}ax,  when  owefffome*  like  ano- 
f  ti^r  rictus  Ajaz,  destroy  all  tb«t  he 


"  tlikes  to  be  bis  enemies,  as  Ajan  de* 
"  siroyed  the  sheep  and  oxen,  when  be* 
'*  ran  mad  on  his  defeat,  taking  them 
'*  for  the  Grecians  on  whom  he  vowed 
'*  revenge."  Giber  expnsitltms  aiegivea 
to  this  place,  bet  I  think  this  stiitfr  best 
with  L  8«,  9. 

85.  I«l  us  run,  ^]  As  precipih 
as  fast  as  we  -can;  let  oi 
tIflM  to  at okl  the  emperor's  suspicion  of 
our  favoariog  ^janos,  and  wreaking  bib 
vengeance  npon  os« 

'^Wkile  he,]  Sejanns— t.  e.  bis  corpse* 

86.  litt  on  the  hptik.}  i.  e.  Exposed  on 
the  baokt  before  It  is  thrown  into  the 
Titer  Tiber. 

-^Treaipje,  j«.]  Setirar  feet  open  bif 
corpite,  to  shew  oar  indignation  against 
thia  suppowd  eniBoiy  of  Tiberins. 
87.  IM  l/kffe«Bijee,4«.)  Thai  they  di^ 
be  witbeases  for  their  auiiters»  In  case 
these  ihAuld  be  accused  of  not  having 
done  it,  or  of  having  shewn  the  feast  re- « 
spect  t«  Sejenos,  and  so  be  breoght  no* 
der  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  ea4 . 
hurried  to  judgment. 

88.  •*Shaekkd  mtkr}  Those  whe 
were  dragp^i  u>  punishmenr,  bad  a  ebafa» 
or  bailer  histeoed  about  tlie  neck :  .tbia 
was  the  condition  of  some  when  bnwgbli 
to  trial ;  so,  among  us,  felons,  and  utberv 
accused  of  capital  offences,  are  qsually' 
brought  10  their  trial  with  gyvea  or  fel* 
tern  upon  their  fegik 

U-^  Ih4  diWMirNVi  4t^  That  d» 
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Tone  de  Sejano:  secreta  hasc  murmura  vnlgi. 
Visne  salutari  sicut  Sejanus?  habere 
Tantandem,  atque  illi  satntnas  donare  carules  ? 
lilum  exercitibu*  pneponere?  tator  haberi 
PriQcipu  Augusts  Caprearutn  in  rupe  sedentis 
CuiQ  ^^e  Qialdso  ?  vis  certe  pila,  cohortet, 

S^regios  equites,  et  castra  domestica— -quidni 
aec  Giipias  ?  et  qui  nolunt  occidere  quenquam, 
Posse  volunt.     Sed  quae  prasclara,  et  prospera  tanti. 
Cum  rebus  laetis  par  sit  mensura  malorum  ? 
Hujus,  qui  trahitur,  praetextam  sumere  mavis. 
An  Fidenarum,  Gabiorumque  esse  potestas, 
Et  de  mensura  jus  dicere,  vasa  minora 
Frangere  pannosus  vacuis  iBdilis  Ulubris  ? 
Ergo  quid  (^tandiira  forct,  ignorasse  Uteris 
Sejanum :  nam  qui  nimios  optabat  honores,  '  y 
Et  nimias  poscebat  opes,  numerosa  parabat 
EKcelsae  turris  tabulata,  uode  altior  esset 
Casus,  et  impulsae  praspeps  immane  ruinss. 


SAT.  X. 


90 


95 


''        y 

.*/. 

^  A 

// 


lOiJ 


Hie  people  talk  about  poor  Sejuiiu,  the 
remembrance  of  bis  greatnOM  being  all 
paned  and  gone,  and  his  thamefiit  sof* 
ferings  looked  u|ion  with  Che  rnont  igno- 
miniont  contempt. 

90.  Sdmed,  4c.1  Yoo,  who  think  hap- 
piness to  consist  in  the  fafour  of  the 
prince,  in  great  power,  and  high  prefer- 
ment, what  think  yon  ?  do  you  now 
wish  to  occupy  the  pia^e  which  Sejanus 
once  held,  to  have  as  much  respect  paid 
TOO,  to  accumulate  as  many  riches*  to 
have  as  many  preferments  and  placet  of 
bonoar  in  yoar  gift  ? 

91.  CM^  dbmrs,  ^.]  Somraas  cnm- 
les.  The  poet  speaks  In  tbe  ploral  num- 
ber, fts  each  of  the  great  offices  of  Rome 
had  a  chair  of  state,  made  of  ivory, 
^arvod,  and  placed  in  a  chariot— carro— 
in  which  they  were  wont  to  be  carried 
to  tbe  senate  :  so  the  pmtor  hod  his  sella 
corults,  in  which  he  was  carried  to  the 
Ibrum,  and  there  sat  in  judgment.  See 
before,  1.  55,  n*  No.  4.  When  an  mdile 
was  a  person  of  senatorial  dignity,  he 
was  called  earoHsf  from  the  carule  chair 
in  which  lie  was  carried. 

Summas  curates,  here,  Is  used  fn  • 
netonymical  sense,  like  curole  ebur. 
Hob.  ub.  i.  epist.  ti.  1.  dS,  4.  to  denote 
the  chief  oiBoes  in  the  state,  which  bad 
all  been  in  tbor  dispoMl  of  the  once-pcoi- 


peroot  Sejanus.  Sec  tbe  last  a.  ad 
fin. 

9t.  Oiutrdiat,  fc.]  Wbo»  In  tbe  ab- 
sence  of  Tiberius,  at  his  palace  on  the 
rock  at  Capn»ie,  (see  note  on  1. 71,  f«  ad 
fin.)  amidst  a  band  of  astroloprs  fhnn 
Chaldspa,  (who  amused  the  pnuce  with 
their  pretended  knowledge  of  tlM  start* 
and  their  government  of  human  alfidrta) 
governed  all  his  affairs  of  state,  and  ma* 
naged  ihem,  as  a  tutor  or  guardian 
manages  the  afibirs  of  a  yootb  nndef  age. 
Thus  high  was  Sejanus  in  the  oninion 
and  confidence  of  Tiberias;  but  do  yon 
envy  biro  ? 

94.  JimUm.]  PiU  were  a  kind  of 
javelins  with  which  the  Roomn  loot 
were  armed  i  therefore  tlie  poet  is  liere 
to  be  understood  assaying  to  the  person 
with  wliom  he  it  supposed  to  ditoonrse, 
'*  You  oeruinly  wish  to  be  an  olioer. 
'*and  to  liave  soldiers  under  yonroon* 
"  roand." 

•—ColkMti.]  A  cohort  was  a  tenth  patt 
of  a  legion. 

9b,  DmaUe  tenfs.  4«.]  Tbe  cattra 
domestica  were  composed  of  horse,  who 
were  the  body.guaids  of  the  prince  or 
pnstor;  hence  niled  also  priatorioni 
These  seen  to  have  been  somcthiiig  like 
our  life-guards. 

—J*  Why  sketOd  ypn  noe,"  ^J  Whiit 
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Discourses  then  about  Sejanus ;  these  the  secret  murmurs  of 

the  vulgar. 
Will  you  be  saluted  as  Sejanus?  have  90 

As  much — and  give  to  one  chief  chairs  of  state — 
Set  another  at  the  head  of  armies?  be  accounted  guardian 
Of  a  prince,  sitting  in  the  august  rock  of  Capreae, 
With  a  Chaldaean  band?  you  certainly  would  have  javelins, 

cohorts, 
Choice  horsemen,  domestic  tents.    *'  Why  should  you  not  93 
<*  Desire  these  thjngs  ?"  Even  those  who  would  not  kill  anv  one 
Would  be  able.     But  what  renowned  and  prosperous  things 

are  of  so  much 
Value,  since  to  prosperity  there  may  be  an  equal  measure  of 

evils  ? 
Had  you  rather  take  the  robe  of  this  man,  who  is  dragg*d 
Along,  or  be  the  power  of  Fidense,  or  Gabii,  10<^ 

And  judge  about  a  measure,  and  lesser  vessels 
Break,  a  ragged  ^dile  at  emptv  Ulubrae  ? — 
Therefore,  what  was  to  be  wishxl  for,  you  will  confess  Sejanus 
To  have  been  ignorant :  for  he  who  desired  too  many  honours. 
And  sought  too  much  wealth,  was  preparing  numerotis     105 
Stories  of  an  high  tower,  from  whence  his  rail  might  be 
Higher,  and  the  precipice  of  his  enforce4  ruin  be  dreadful. 

barra,  say  yoo,  is  there  in  such  a  de-  the  horghs  of  Italy,  was  ao  oflicer  vrh* 

sire  ? — '*  I  don't  desire  this  for  the  sake  had  jurisdiction  over  weights  and  mea*- 

*'  of  hurting  or  killing  any  body." —  sures,  and  If  these  were  had.  he  had  au- 

**'  Aye,  that  may  be,  but  still,  to  know  thoritv  to  break  tben.    He  was  an  offi- 

**  that   such  a  thins  may  be  in  your  cer  of  low  rank,  and  though,  like  all  ma- 

*^ 'power,  upon  occasion,  gfv^   you  no  gist  rates,  he  wore  a  gown  i  yet  this  ha  v- 

".  small  idea  of  self-importance,**  ing  been  delivered  down  from  his  prede- 

97.  Wlui  remtwneft,  ^.]  But,  to  con-  cessors,  was  old  and  ragged,  very  unlike 

aider  coolly  of  the  matter,  what  b  there  the  fine  robe  of  Sejanus,  and  other  chief 

so  valuable  in  dignity  and  prosperity,  magistrates  at  Rome.     See  Fzas.  sat.  u 

since,  amid  the  enjoyment  of  them,  ibey  I.  iSO,  and  note. 

are  attended  with  an  equal  measure  of  -^Empty  UCubre.»']  A   small  town  of 

mieasiness,  and  when  a  fatal  reverse,  Campania,  in  Italy,  very  thiuly  inhii* 

e?ea  in  the  securest  and  happiest  mo.  bited.    Comp.  sat.  iii.  1.  f. 

nientSf  may  be  Impending?    the  evil,  103.  Tktrefore,  ^."l  In  this,  and   the 

therefore,  may  be  said,  at  least,  to  conn*  four  following  lines,  the  poet  very  6nely 

t«rbalance  the  good.  applies  what  he  has  said,  on  the  subject 

99.    Of  thi$  man,  4^.]  Of  Sejanus.  of  Sejanus,  to  the  main  argament  of 

Had  you  rather  be  invested  with   his  thh  Satire;   viz*  that   mortaU  are   too 

dignity?  short-sighted  to  see,  and  too  ignorant  to 

1(X).  The  power,"]  The  magistrate  of  know,  what  is  best  for  them,  and  there- 
some  little  town,  like  Fidente,  or  Gabii.  fore  those  things  which  are  roost  coveted. 
See  sat.  vi.  1..  ftC,  7.  Called  in  Ii»ly,  often  prove  the  most  destructive ;  and 
Podesta.  Something  like  what  we  should  the  higher  we  rise  in  the  gratification  of 
call — a  country  justice*  our  wishes,  the  higher  may  we  be  raising 

lOf .  A  ragged  JEdiU.]  Pannosus  signi-  the  precipice  from  which  we  may  fall. 

fies  patched  or  ragged.    The  i£dUe,  in  .107/.  Enforced  ritto.]  ImpulsiD  ruin»» 
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Quid  Crasflos,  quid  Pomp^eios  evertit,  ^t  ilium, 
Ad  sua  qui  domitos  deduxit  flagra  Quirites  ? 
Summus  iiempe  locus,  nulla  non  arte  petitus, 
Magnaque  nnminibus  vota  exaudita  malignis. 
Ad  genenim  Cereris  sine  caede  et  vulnere  pauci 
jt>escendunt  reges,  et  sicca  morte  tyranbi.  /^ 

ESoquium  ac  famam  Demostbenis,  aut  Cicefonis 
i      Inciptt  optare,  et  totis  Quinquatribus  optat, 

Quisquis  adhuc  uno  partam  colit  asse  Minervam, 
Quern  sequitur  custos  angustse  vernula  capsae  t 
Eloqfiio  Bed  uterque  perit  orator :  utrumque 
Largus  et  exundans  letho  dedit  ingenii  fons : 
Itigenio  manus  est  et  cervix  caesa ;  nee  unquam 
Sanguine  causidici  maduemnt  rostra  pusilli. 
O  fortunatam  natam,  me  consule,  Romam ) 
Antoni  gladios  potuit  contemnere^  si  sic 
Omnia  dixisset :  ridenda  poemata  malo, 
Quam  te  conspicus^,  divina  Piiilippica,  famse. 


no 


11& 


12a 


125 


into  which  he  was  driven, ««  it  were,  by 
the  envy  ajid  malice  of  tlioMs  enemies, 
which  bis  greatness,  power,  and  prospe- 
rity, had  created.  ImpulMef  meta^. 
alluding  to  the  violence  with  which  a 
person  is  thrown,  or  poshed,  from  an 
nigh  preeipioe.  Iramane— dreadful — im- 
mense— huge — great. 

loa.  The  CtassL]  M.  Cmssus  makbg 
war  opon  ihe  Parthians  fur  the  sake  of 
plunder,  Surena,  general  of  the  enemy. 
stew  hiu,  and  cot  off  his  head  and  his 
hand,  which  be  carried  into  Armenia 
to  his  master. 

— 3jfc«  Pompeyi,']  Porapey  the  Great, 
being  rooted-  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
fled  into  Egypt,  where  be  was  perfidi- 
ously slaiin.  He  left  two  sans,  Cneius 
and  Scxius;  the  first  was  defleated  in 
a  land  battle  in  Spain,  the  other  in  a 
sea-fight  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  We  are 
not  only  to  understand  here  Crassus  and 
Pompey,  but,  by  Cniasus  et  Potnpeios, 
plur.  all  such  great  men  who  hate  fallen 
by  ill-fated  ambition. 

109.  Brought  dotofit  4^.]  t.  e.  Julius 
Cesar,  who,  after  he  had-  obtained  the 
sovereignty,  partly  by  arms  and  violence, 
partly  by  art  and  intrigue,  was  poblidy 
assassinaied  in  the  senate-house,  as  a 
tyrant  and  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  bis 
country.  His  scourges — i.  e.  roaiie  them 
slaves,  as  it  were,  and  subj^t-  t«  his 


will,  liable  to  be  tre&ted  ip  the  most  ho-^ 
roillatjng  manner. 

1 W.  Chitf  piact,']  The  ambition  of 
teigniog  absolmely.  The  poet  hem. 
shews  the  fatal  source  of  misery  to  the 
aspiring  and  ambitious;  namely,  a  restleaa 
desire  after  greatness,  so  as  fo  leave  na 
stone  unturned  to  come  at  lb— nulla  non 
arte,  &c. 

111.  Great  vowt,]  t.  e.  Wishes  afid 
prayers  for  greatness,  bonoi^rs,  rithesr 
Skc. 

— By  mtdignant'  godt — ]  Who,  pro- 
voked by  the.  unreasonable  and  footttb 
wishes  ot  mortals,  punish  them,  with 
accepting  their  vows,  and  with  granting 
their  desires.     Comp.  1.  9,  a. 

lit.  Son  in  law  of'Cefa.]  Pinto,  the  fa- 
bled god,  and  king  of  the  infernal  re« 
gions :  he  stole  Proserpina,  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  and  carrien  her 
to  his  subterranean  dominions^ 

The  poet  means  here  to  say,  that  ftw 
of  the  great  and  successful  ambitioua 
die,  without  some  violence  com  mil  ted 
Qpon  them. 

113.  A  dry  death,^  Wlthovt  blood- 
shed. 

11%  The  whcle,  (J-c.]  Minerva  was  the 
gpddest  of  learning  and  cloqaence ;  her 
Festival  was  celebrated  for  five  days, 
hence  called  Qoinqnatria;  during  thia 
the  schooUboyi  bad  balidays.     ' 
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What  overthrew  the  Crassi,  the  Pompeys,  and  him  yiio 
Brought  down  the  sobdaed  Romans  to  his  seourges? 
Why  truly,  the  chief  place^  sought  by  every  art,  110 

And  great  vows  listen  d  to  by  malignant  sods. 
To  the  son-in-law  of  Ceres,  without  slaughter  and  wound,  few 
Kings  descend,  and  tyranu  by  a  dry  death. 

For  the  eloquence  and  fame  c^  Demosthenes,  or  of  Cicerc^ 
He  begins  to  wish,  and  does  wish  during  the  whole  Quinqua- 
tria,  '  115 

Whoever  reveres  Minerva,  hitherto  gotten  for  three  farthings, 
Whom  a  little  slave  follows,  the  keeper  of  his  narrow  satchels 
But  each  orator  perish'd  by  eloquence ;  each 
A  large  and  oveiflowing  fountain  of  genius  consigned  to  death. 
The  hand  and  neck  was  cut  off  by  genius;  nor  ever  120 

Were  rostra  wet  with  the  blood  of  a  weak  lawyer.  ^ 
O  fortunatam  natam,  me  eonsule^  Romam  I 
He  miffht  have  contemn'd  the  swords  of  Antony,  if  thus 
He  had  said  all  things.     I  like  better  laughable  poems, 
Than  thee^  divine  Philippic  of  conspicuous  femie,  125 


116.  Whoever  fwerr <,  4<^.]  The  poor 
fcbooUbo^t  who  hu  got  as  much  learning 
•1  has  cost  him  about  three  farthingt ; 
I.  9,  the  merest  joang  beginoer  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  school. 

117.  A  Uttk  ifaoe,  ^.]  This  is  ft  n«- 
loral  Image  of  little  master  going  to 
school,  with  a  serTant-boy  to  carry  his 
titcliel  of  becks  after  him,  and  heighleas 
ihe  ridiculoQs  idea  of  bis  coveting  the 
•loqaence  of  the  great  orators. 

118.  £acik  oniior,  4^.]  See  note  on 
L  9.  i.  e.  Both  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
'Demosthenes,  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of 
AnUpater,  fxiisoned  himself. 

ISO.  Rod  md  ncdfc,  ^.]  Of  Cicero, 
vfbich  were  cot  off  by  the  emissaries  of 
Antony,  when  tliey  attacked  and  mur- 
dered him  in  bis  litter  on  tlie  road. 
They,  i  e.  TuUy's  liead  and  band,  were 
afterwards  fixed  op  at  the  rostra,  from 
whence  he  had  spoken  his  Philippics,  by 
Older  of  Antony. 

—Cut  cfhygemm,}  i  e.  H|s  capacity 
and  powers  of  eloquence,  which  he 
used  against  Antony,  brought  this  upon 
-faim. 

Itl.  Aoslra.]  A  place  in  the  forum, 
wliere  lawyers  and  oratots  harangued. 
See  At  NSW.  Hosira,  No.  H*  No  weak 
lawjfC^^-or  pleader,  could  ever  mahs  him- 
self of  consequence  enough  ip  be  in 

YOU  fX« 


danger  of  any  dengn  aguinst  bis  life,  l>y 
what  he  was  capable  of  sayiog  in 
public. 


1S«.  0  fartunaUm,  iaJ]  Mr.  Dryden 
renders  this  line, 

Fifrtme  fire-tun*d  Jhe  dtfvig  noUt  tf 

Romet 
TUl  L  thy  .  eoRMi   ule,   eomclCd  % 


and  observes,  that  «*  the  Latin  of  this 
••  couplet  is  a  verse  of  Tolly's,  (in  which 
*«  he  sets  out  the  hsppiness  of  his  ow^ 
*'  consulship,)  famous  hi  the  vanity  .and 
"  Bl  poetry  of  lt.» 

It  is  bad  enough ;  but  Mr.  0ry.de& 
has  made  it  still  worse,  by  adding  more 
jingles  to  It.  However,  to  attempt 
translating  it  is  ridiculous,  liecaiise  it 
disappoinu  tl^  purpose  of  the  passag^t 
whidi  is  to  give  a  sample  of  Tully's  Im 
poetry  in  his  own  words. 

Its.  If  t&tti,^.]  q.  d.  IfTuliy  had 
never  written  or  spoken  better  than 
this,  he  needed  not  to  have  dreaded  any 
mischief  to  himself;  he  might  have  de« 
fied  the  swords  which  Antony  employed 
against  him. 

124.  Lauf^uAk  f»0ems.]  Hidenda-rri- 
diculotts,  that  are  only  fit  to  tie  laughed 
at. 

1S6«  Dime  PhUippiC'l  Meaning  Cice- 
ro's second  Philippic,  which,  of  all  the 
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^/ 


Volveris  a  ptimft  quae  proxima.     Se&vus  et  illuta 
Exitus  eripuit,  quem  niirabaotur  Athenas 
Torrentem,  et  pleni  moderantem  fra^na  theatric 
Dis  ille  advelrsis  genitus^  fatoque  sinistro, 
Qnem  pater  ardeotis  massae  fuligine  lippus, 
A  carbone  et  forcipibuS)  gladiosqpe  pafante 
iDcud^  et  luteo  Vulcano  ad  rhetora  misit*  ^ 
Bellorum  exuviae,  truncis  affixa  trophaeis 
Lorica,  et  fracta  do  casside  buccula  pendens^ 
Et  curtum  teoione  juguni,  Tjct^^de  trirenii's 
Aplustre,  et  sumnio  tristis  captivus  in  arcu, 
Humanis  majora  bonis  credunttir :  ad  haec  se 
RomanuS)  Graiusque  ac  Barbarus  induperator 
Erexit :  caosas  disoriminis  atque  laboris 
Inde  faabuit#    Tanto  major  faai a  sitis  est,  qvam 
Vmrvrisi  quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam, 
PaiEMiA  SI  TOLLAS?  patdam  tamen  obruit  oUia 


ISO 


ns 


140 


fodrteen  orations  which  be  made  against 
Antony,  yrn  the  most  cutting  and  s«- 
Tere»  and  this  probablj  cost  hiui  his 
life. 

He  calted  these  orations  Philippics^  as 
he  tcUs  Atticus,  because  in  the  freedom 
and  manner  of  his  speech  be  imitated 
the  Philippics  O^tknnnmtt  X«x#i)  of 
Demosthenes,  Wnbse  orations  against 
Philip  were  so  called. 

196.  RoLVd  up,  ^.J  VoUeris.  The 
books  of  1  he  ancients  were  rolled  up  io 
volumes  of  paper  or  parchlnent ;  tliis  fa- 
mous Philippic  stood  second  in  tbe  vo- 
lume.   See  sat.  liv.  I.  lOf. 

If7.  AihcM  admred,}  Demosthenes. 
See  note  on  1.  9. 

Its.  12<ipu2.]Torrentem,  his  eloquence 
npid  and  flowing,  like  the  torrent  of  a 
rfrer. 

— Moderathtg^l  Or  governing  Ibe 
Idll  asscmblj  of  his  hearers  as  he 
pleased,  as  a  horse  is  governed  and 
managed  by  a  rein;  su  Demosthenes 
regulated  and  governed  the  minds  of 
his  auditory. 

129*  God*  advtru,  f  c]  It  was  a  cur- 
rent notion  among  the  ancients,  that 
where  people  were  unfortunate  in  iheir 
lives,  the  gods  were  displeased  at  their 
birth,  and  always  took  a  part  agai{{»t 
Ihtm. 

ISO.  Hit  father.^  Demosthenes  is  snid 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at 


Atliem.' 

— Cf  a  bvrmng  mail.]  Large  masses 
of  iron,  when  red 'hot  out  of  th<*  for^e, 
are  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes  of  the 
workmen,  from  their  great  heat. 

iSl.  Coal  9td  pence.**,  jr.]  Hi»  father 
at  iirst  tliougkt  of.  bringing  up  his  son 
Demosthenes  to  liis  own  trade ;  but  he 
took  him  from  thi«,  and  put  him  to  a 
rhetorician  to  be  taught  eloquence. 

132.  Dirty  Vuiam.]  Vulcan  was  the 
fabled  god  of  smiths,  wliosc  trade  is 
very  filthy  and  diity.    Sat.  xiii.  1.  44» 

ltS>  Ulaimtd  tropfttff.]  The  trophy 
was  a  monumeut  erected  in  memory  of 
victory.  The  custom  came  from  the 
Greeks,  who,  when  tbey  bad  routed 
their  enemies,  erected  a  tree,  with  all 
the  branches  cut  off,  on  which  they  sui- 

E ended  the  spoils  of  armour  which  the/ 
ad  taken  from  them,  as  well  9s  other 
ensigns  of  victory  :  several  of  which  the 
poet  here  enumerates;  but  as  nothing 
was  emire,  the  poet  calls  them  maimed 
trophies. 

134.  A  beaver.]  Buccula,  from  bocca, 
the  cheek,  seems  to  have  been  that  part 
of  armour  which  was  fastened  to  the 
helmet,  and  came  down  over  the  cheeks» 
and  fastened  under  the  chin. 

135.  Beawi,']  Temo  was  the  beam  of 
tlie  wain,  or  the  draught-tree,  wbereoa 
the  yoke  hang :  by  thi5  the  chariot  was 
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Who  art  roll'd  up  next  from  the  first."    Him  also  a  crud 
Death  snatched  away,  whom  Athens  admired. 
Rapid,  and  moderating  the  reins  of  the  full  theatre* 
He  was  begotten,  the  gods  adverse,  and  fat^unpropitious, 
Whom  his  fiither,  blear-eyed  with  the  reek  of  a  burning  mass. 
From  coal  and  pvicers,  and  from  the  anvil  preparing        131 
Swords,  and  from  dirty  Vulcan,  sent  to  a  rhetorician. 
The  spoils  of  war,  to  maimed  trophies  a  breast-plate 
Fixed,  and  a  beaver  hanging  from  a  broken  helmet, 
A  yoke  deprived  of  its  beam,  the  flag  of  a  conquer'd  1 85 

Three-oar'd  vessel,  and  a^ad  captive  at  the  top  of  an  arch, 
Are  believed  to  be  greater  than  human  goods:  for  these 
The  Roman,  Gredc,  and  Barbarian  cpminander  hath 
Exerted  himself:  the  causes  of  danger  and  labour  hath  had 
From  thence.    So  much  greater  is  uie  thirst  of  fame  than  140 
Of  Virtue:  for  who  embraces  even  virtue  itself, 
Jf  you  take  a^^v  its  rewards? — ^yet  fprmerly  the  glory 
of  a  few 


CQppbrted  and  conducted,  wbile  drawA 
bj  the  joke. 

136.  A  $ad  eajptiut  4^]  Oo  the  top 
of  the  triumphal  arch,  which  was  built 
upon  these  occasions,  I hej  made  some 
wretched  captive  place  hioixlf*  and 
there  «t  bemoajiiug  his  wretched  fkte, 
while  the  conqnerors  were  exulting  iii 
their  v^tory.     So  Dryden  : 

—WW  tfrcft  y  victory. 
On  whoie  high  annex  tits  a  captive  foe. 
^nd  sighing  cast9  a  mournful  look  ber 
itno- 

137.  To  he  greater,  ^.1  Such  is  t.he 
folly  of  manlLind,  that  these  wretched 
trifles  are  loolLcd  npon  not  only  as  bear- 
ing the  hichest  value,  but  as  something 
more  than  noouin. 

•■^Fcr  thete^  ^.]  Gonun^nders  of  all 
nations  have  exerted  themselves,  through 
every  scene  of  danger  and  fatl^e,  in 
order  to  get  at  these  ensigns  of  fame 
and  ^ctory.  Erexit  se— 'bath  roused 
biroself  to  mighty  deeds. 

ISQ.  I%e  Roman,']  By  the  Roman, 
perhaps,  we  may  understand  Julius  Cte- 
Mr,  M.  Antony,  and  others,  who,  while 
the^  were  greedily  fbllowitig  military 
glory,  were  preparing  roin  for  thera- 
oelves.  as  welt  at  many  sad  calamities  to 
ibeir  conntrr. 

— Gfvefc.]  Here  Miltlades  and  The- 
mittocies,  tlie  two  Athenian  generals, 
piay  lie  alluded  to,  who,  while  they  were 


^catching  at  miKtaiy  fame,  perished  mi- 
aerably. 

158.  Barbarian,']  A  name  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  fpqd  0/  fixing 
on  all  but^emselves. 

Here  may  be  meant  Hannibal,  Ute 
^at  Carthaginian  general,  who, while  be 
vexed  the  Romiuis  with  continual  warsb 
occasioned  the  overthrow  of  hit  country* 
and  his  own  miserable  death. 

159.  Cffi^et  if  davger,  f  c]  Tbr^e 
things  have  been  the  grand  motives  of 
their  exertions,  in  the  very  face  of  di^- 
culty,  and  even  of  death. 

140.  50  much  greaier,  {€.]  i,  e.  All 
would  be  Jgi^i^t;  how  few  wish  to  be 
go<id! 

14f.  //you  UJte  auay,  fc.]  Who  Is 
80  disinterestedly  virtuous,  as  10  loye 
and  embrace  virtue,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  being  and  doing  good  ?  indeed,  who 
would  be  virtuo.us  at  aN,  anless^be  fame 
and  reputation  of  being  so  brpusht 
something  with  them  to  gratify  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  the  human  heart  ?  Virtue 
seldom  walks  forth,  saith  one,  withuat 
vaniiy  at  her  side. 

—5^  glory  of  a  few.]  As  Marins. 
Sylla,  Pompey,  Antony,  &c. — q.  d.  Ma- 
ny instances  have  there  been,  where  a 
few  men,  in  search  of  fame,  and  of  the 
gratification  of  their  ambition,  have  bee|i 
the  destroyers  of  their  country. 
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Gloria  paucoitiin,  et  laudis,  titulique  cupido 
Haesuri  saxis  cinerutn'custodibus;  ad  qate 
Discutienda  talent  sterilis  mala  robora  fic&Sy 
Quandoquidem  data  sunt  ipsia  quoqae  ftta  sepalchrtt. 
Expende  Hannibalem :  qiiot  Itbfas  in  ducfc  sumrao 
InVenies?  bic  est)  quern  non  capit  Africa  Mauro 
Perfusa  occahoy  Niloqne  admota  tepentL 
Rursus  ad  ^thiopum  pdpulos^  aliosque  elephantos 
Additur  imperils  Hispania :  Pyrennum 
Tr&nsilit:  opposuit  natura  Alpemque  nivemque: 
Piduxit  acopulos,  et  montem  rapit  aceta. 
Jam  tenet  Italiam^  tamen  ultra  pergere  tendit ; 
Actum,  ihquit,  nihil  est,  nisi  Poenb  liiilite  portaft 
Fttingimus,  et  media  vexillum  pono  Soburrft. 
O  qualis  facies,  et  quali  digna  tabelld^ 


145 


150 


155 


144.  A  ihU,  ^.]  An  inacHptldn  to 
be  put  on  their  munumeDtt,  in  which 
their  rerovins  were  deposited ;  this  has 
often  proved  •  motive  of  •mbitioHf  and 
has  ur(>ed  men  to  the  roost  daogerous»  as 
well  as  niischievoos  exploits. 

145.  Evil  strength,  j«.J  There  was  a 
aort  of  wild  fig-tree,  which  grew  about 
wills  and  other  buildings  which*  by 
spreading  and  running  its  roots  under 
them,  and  shooting  its  branches  into 
the  joinings  of  them*  in  length  of  time 
iteakeiied  aiid  destroyed  them,  as  we 

fften  see  done  by  ivy  among  us.  See 
^BKs.  sat.  i.  1.  f5.  Evil  here  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  hurtful,  mis- 
chievous. 

A  poor  motive  to  fame,  then,  is  a 
istone  mununient  with  a  fine  Inscription, 
which,  in  length  of  time,  it  will  be  in 
the  power  of  a  wild  fig'tree  to  demolish. 

S46.  Fata  are  ghen,^A  Even  sepul- 
chres themselves  mustyielato  fate,  and, 
consequently,  the  fame  and  glory,  which 
they  are  meant  to  ^reservf,  most  perish 
with  thfcm ;  how  vain  then  the  pursuit, 
how  vain  the  happinetf^  which  has  do« 
other  motive  or  foundation  I 

147.  Weifh  HannibaL]  Place  him  in 
the  scale  of  human  greatness ;  i.  r.  con- 
sider biro  well,  as  a  great  man, 
.  Hannibal  was  a  valiant  an4  politic 
Carthaginian  commander;  he  gave  the 
Bomans  several  signal  overthrows,  pflr  • 
liculartv  at  Canute,  a  village  of  Apiilia« 
|n  the  luDgdom  of  Naples* 


-^Hom  nwmt  pamiUlt,  4«.}  Afis,  how 
little  is  left  of  him  1  a  few  iocansldeFable 
ashes!  wluch  may  be  contained  within 
the  compass  ef  an  urn«  though,  wlieo 
living,  Africa  itself  was  too  small  for 
him  r  So  Dkydcv: 

Great  jtanfubdl  wilhin  ike  haknee  Uof, 

And  teU  how  numy  pcUHd$  hk  cskcs 
taeigh. 

Whom  Afrie  wot  Aot  abk  to  CMloia,  fc. 

148.  Wa»h%  4c.\  By  the  Mooriab 
aea.  The  poet  describes  the  sitoatloa  of 
Africa,  the  third  part  of  the  globe  then 
known*  {"rom  Asia  it  is  separated  by 
the  Nile ;  on  the  west  It  is  washed  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  beats  upon  tho 
shores  of  Ethiopia  and  Ubvo,  joining  to 
which  were  the  people  of  Mauritaniay  or 
Moors,  conquered  by  Hannibal. 

149.  Warm  NiU.]  Hade  so  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  sun,  it  lying  under  tlio 
torrid  wnc 

150i  Again.1  Rursus— t.  e.  insopec. 
moreover  ;  as  sat.  vi.  154. 

— Other  eUphanu,}  Other  coontries 
where  elephants  arc  bred;  rocaningt 
here,  Ubya  and  Mauritania,  which  were 
conquered  by  Hannibal. 

161.  Spam  h  added,  i^,}  To  the  eos- 
pires  he  bad  conquered  he  added  Spain, 
yet  was  not  content. 

—The  Pyreaeom.]  The  Pyreneea»  aa 
they  are  now  called,  thatimroeose  range 
of  mgh  mountains  which  separate  France 
from  Spain- 

ttfi'  ifatmteppimd,4f.J  Fornatnsfs 
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Has  ruined  a  couiltry^  and  the  Iti^t  of  praiset  and  df 

A  title  to  be  fixed  to  the  stones,  the  keepers  cf  their  ashes; 

which. 
To  throw  down,  the  evil  strength  of  a  barren  fig-tree  is  able. 
Since  fates  are  given  also  to  sepulchres  themselves*  146 

Weigh  Hannibftl-^  how  many  pounds  will  you  find  in  that 
Great  General  ?  this  is  he,  whom  Africa  wash  d  by  the  Moorish 
SeAf  and  adjoining  to  the  warm  Nile,  does  not  contain : 
Agun,  to  the  people  of  Ethiope,  and  to  other  elephants^   150 
Spain  is  added  to  his  empires :  the  Pyrenean 
He  passes:  nature  opposed  both  Alps  and  snow: 
He  severed  rocks,  and  rent  the  mountain  with  vin^ar. 
He  now  possesses  Italy,  yet  endeavours  to  go  Curther: 
*<  Nothing  is  done,"  says  he,  <<  unless,  with  the  Punic  army, 

we  break  156 

^*  The  gates^  and  I  place  a  banner  in  the  midst  of  Subumu'* 
O  what  a  face  I  and  worthy  of  what  a  picture  I 


ms  Pliny  MJ«»  raised  ap  tbe  high  moan- 
taim  of  the  Alps  as  a  wall*  to  defend 
Italy  from  the  incursions  of  the  Barba- 
riana*  These  are  censCaotly  covered  with 
anow, 

l&S.  Sev€red  roeh,  fe.]  By  inimense 
dint  of  laboar  and  perseretanoe  lie  cut  a 
vray  in  the  rocks.  soOicient  for  hb  men* 
horses,  and  elephants  to  pass. 

. — Wilh  vm^ar*]  Uvy  says,  that,  in 
order  to  open  and  enlarge  the  way  above 
nientioiled»  large  trees  were  felled,  and 
piled  round  the  rock,  and  set  on  fire  ; 
the  wind  blowing  hard,  a  fierce  flame 
aooo  broke  oot,  so  that  the  rock  glowed 
like  the  coals  with  which  it  was  heated. 
Then  Hannibal  caused  a  great  quantity 
of  vinegar  to  be  poured  upon  the  rock, 
which  ^erdng  into  the  veins  of  ii,  which 
were  now  cracked  by  tiie  intense  heat  of 
the  fire«  caldned  and  softened  it,  so  that 
he  could  the  more  easily  cut  the  path 
through  it. 

Polybius  says  nothinj^  of  thia  vinegar, 
and  thenefure  many  reject  thb  incident 
as  fabulous. 

^liny  mentions  ojoe  extraordinary  qua* 
lity  of  vinegar,  tts.  its  being  able  to  break 
rocks  and  stones  which  have  been  heated 
by  fire.  But,  admitting  this,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  how  Hannibal  could 
procure  a  quaulity  of  vinegar  sufficient 
|or  such  a  purpose*  in  so  roountainous 
9^4  b«ro^  s  coqntr^.    See  Ant.  tTnlv* 


Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  597,  8* 

154.  PoiKitef  Italy,  4^1  u  e.  Arrives 
therei  comes  into  Italy,  which  for  six« 
teen  years  together  he  wasted  and  de- 
stroyed, beating  the  Boman  troops 
wlierever  he  met  then  ;  but  he  was  not 
content  with  this,  he  determined  to  go 
further^  and  take  Rome. 

155.  AVAwvtidone.fcl  This  is  the 
language  of  an  ambitious  mind,  whioh 
esteemed  all  that  had  been  done  as  no* 
thing,  unless  Kome  itself  were  conquered. 

— PtiMrc  ormy.J  iTbe  P«ni  (quasi 
Phmni  a  Pbmnicibns  undo  orti)  were  n 
people  of  Africa,  near  Carthage;  but 
being  united  to  them,  Pceni  is  used,,  per 
aynec.  for  the  Carthaginians  in  general* 

156*  Su^urro.]  One  of  the  prhicipat 
streets  In  Rome-  See  before,  sat.  iii.  5. 
note. 

157.  Wtuaafaeell  What  a  figure  WM 
he  all  this  while;  bow  curious  a  picture 
would  he  have  made,  monnted  on  hia 
elephant,  and  exhibiting  his  ooe^yed 
countenance  abova  the  rest  ? 

When  Hannibal  came  Into.  Etrurin 
(Tuscany)  th«  river  Amu  was  swelled  lo 
a  great  height,  insomuch  that  it  occa* 
saoued  the  loss  of  many  of  his  men  unci 
beasli,  particularly  of  the  elephants,  uf 
whicfa  the  only  one  remainiug  was  t^ut 
on  wbich  Hannibal  was  mounted.  H-.  e, 
b^  the  dampa  and  ^oigucv  he  lost  one  of 
bis  eyes* 
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Cam  Chetola  docem  portaret  belltia  laacum  I 

£xttii8  ergo  quis  est?  o  gloria!  vincitur  idem 

Nempe,  et  in  exilium  prieceps  fugit,  atque  ibi  magQOs       )60 

Mirandijsque  cliens  sedet  ad  prsetoria  regis, 

Donee  Bithjmo  libeat  vigilare  tyranna 

Finem  animae,  quie  res  humanas  miscuit  oUm, 

Non  gladii,  non  saxa  dabant,  non  tela,  sed  ille 

Cannarum  vindex,  et  tanti  sangainis  ultor,  IBS 

Annulus.    I,  demens,  et  saevas  curre  per  AlpeSi 

Ut  pueris  placeas,  et  declamatio  fias.  . 

Unu8  Pellso  juveni  non  sufficit  orbis: 
JEstnat  infelix  angusto  limite  niundi, 

Ut  Gyarae  clausus  scopulis,  parvaqne  Seripho.  170 

Cum  tamen  a  figulis  mnnitam  intr^verat  urbem, 
Sarcophago  contentu»  erat.     Mors  sola  fatetur 
QuANTULA  siNT  HOUiwM  CORPU8CULA.     Creditur  oUm 
Velificatus  Athos,  et  quicquid  Graecia  mendax 
Audet  in  historia;  cdnstratum  classibus  isdemi  173 


158.  GetuUan  kotc.)  i.  e.  The  ele« 
pihfent.  The  Gelulians  were  s  people  of 
Libya,  bordering  on  Meorttania,  where 
many  elephants  vrere  found. 

159.  Hh  ore.]  What  was  ihe  end  of 
all  hit  exploits,  ai  well  as  of  himself  ? 

— O  ghry  /]  Alas,  what  is  it  ail ! 

160.  U  nbduedn  ^cJ]  He  was  at  last 
routed  by  Scipio,  and  forced  to  fly  for 
refoge  to  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia. 

161.  CUeiU,]  Cllrns  signifies  a  re* 
tainer,  a  dependent,  one  who  has  put 
Moself  under  the  protection  of  a  patron, 
to  whom  he  pays  all  honour  and  obsenr- 
ance. 

This  great  and  wonderful  man  was 
thus   redoeed,   nf^er   all    fab   gldrions 


kell;r«a~ 


^Sitt*  fe  ]  Like  a  poor  and  mean 
dependent. 

16f.  nU  U  might  fUatt,  ^cA    The 
word  tyrant  is  not  always  to  be  takellv 
•noDg  us  it  QSQally  b»  in  a  bi 
It  was  used  In  old  time  in  a  good  sense 
for  a  king,  or  sovereign. 

—To  awdkt.^  When  he  came  to  prefer 
bis  petition  for  protection,  he  could  gain 
no  admission  till  the  kingj's  sleeping 
boars  were  over :  Hannibal  was  ixiw  in 
too  abject  and  mean  a  condition  to  de» 
mend  an  andience.  or  even  to  expect 
one.  till  the  king  was  perfectly  at  leisure. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  eastern  prinoes 


to  sleep  abont  the  middle  of  the  day 
(f  Sam.  ir.  5.)  when  the  heats  are  in- 
tense,  and  none  dare  disturb  ihcra.  This 
was  Ihe  occasion  of  the  deaths  of  many 
in  uur  time  at  Qalcutts,  where,  when 
taken  by  the  Subah  Sorajsh  Dowlah,  a 
namber  of  gentlemen  were  pat  into  a 
place  called  the  Black- hole,  where  the 
air  was  so  confined,  that  it  soffucated 
the  greatest  part  of  them :  but  tiiey  could 
not  be  releslsed  while  their  lives  might 
have  been  saved  ;  for,  being  put  there 
by  order  of  the  Solwh,  who  alone  could 
order  tlietr  release,  the  officers  of  that 
prince  only  answered  their  cries  for  de* 
Kverance,  by  saying,  that  the  Subah  was 
lain  down  to  sleep,  and  nobody  dared  to 
wake  him* 

163.  DiiturM  fticaiafi  (^cra]  Ulscuit, 
disordered,  put  into  oonfosion,  a  great 
part  oftheworid,  Ivy  his  ambitioos  ex* 
ploits  and  nndertakings. 

166.  A  ring,  4«']  When  he  overthrew 
the  Romans  at  Canne,  he  took  above 
three  bushels  oYgold  rings  from  the  dead 
bodies,  which,  says  the  poet,  were  fully 
revenged  by  his  ring,  which  he  always 
carried  about  him.  and  in  which  he  con- 
cealed a  dose  of  poison ;  so  that  when 
the  Romans  sent  to  Prusias  to  deliver 
him  up,  Hannibal,  seeing  there  were  no 
hopes  of  safety,  took  the  poison  and 
died*    Thas»fcll  that  great  man,  whQ 
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When  the  Getulian  beast  carried  the  one-qred  general  1 
Then  what  his  exit?  O  glory  I  for  this  same  man 
Is  subdued,  and  flies  headlong  into  banishment^  and  there  a 
great  160 

And  much  to  be  admired  client  sits  at  the  palace  of  the  kin^ 
Till  it  might  please  tlie  BIthynian  tyrant  to  awake. 
The  end  of  that  life,  which  once  disturbed  human  afiairSy 
Nor  swords,  non  stones,  nor  darts  gave,  but  that 
Redresser  of  Cannas,  and  avenger  of  so  much  blood, 
A  ring. — Go,  madman,  and  run  over  the  savage  Alps, 
That  you  may  please  boys,  and  become  a  declamation. 

One  world  did  not  suffice  the  Pella?an  youth ; 
Me  chafes  unhappy  in  the  narrow  limit  of  the  worlds 
As  one  shut  up  in  the  rocks  of  Gyaras,  or  small  Seriphus. 
Yet  when  he  had  enter'd  the  city  fortified  by  brickmakcrs, 
He  was  content  with  a  Sarcophagus.  Death  only  discovers 

How  LITTLE  THE  SAIALL  BODIES  OF  MEN  ARE.     It  18  belicVed) 

that,  formerly, 
Athos  was  sailed  thro',  and  whatever  lying  Greece 
Adventures  in  history;  the  solid  sea  strowed  with  175 


16S 


170 


hftd  90  often  escaped  the  swords,  and 
the  darts,  and  atones  hurled  by  (he 
enemy,  as  well  as  the  dangers  of  the 
horrid  rocks  and  precipices  of  the  Alps ! 
See  sal.  ii.  lo5.  and  note  2. 

166.  Go,madma7u']  For  such  wert  thoa, 
and  sach  are  all  who  build  their  great- 
ness and  happiness  on  aiilitar3'  fanie. 

167.  PUmu  frtiys,  4-c.]  The  boys  in 
the  schools  used  to  be  exercised  in  mak- 
ing and  speaking  declamations,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  were  usually  taken  from 
btsiorles  of  famous  men.  A  fine  end, 
.truly,  o(  Hannibars  Alpine  expedition, 
to  become  the  subject  of  a  school-boy'a 
theme  or  declamation !  well  worthy  so 
much  labour,  fatigue,  and  danger! 

168.  Pelltcan  ymoh.]  Alexander  the 
Grc-at.  \jom  at  PcUa,  a  city  of  Macedon, 
died  of  a  fev.-r,  occasioned  by  drinking 
to  excess  at  Babylon.  He  had  lamented 
that,  after  having  conquered  almost  all 
the  Eaat,  all  Greece,  and,  in  short,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world,  there  were  no 
more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer.  He 
died  three  hundred  and  twenty-threc 
years  before  Christ,  set.  thirly-three. 

170.  Gyarat.]  One  of  the  Cyclades 
(i)lands  in  the  iiigean  sen)  whereto  cri- 
minals wf  re  banished :  It  was  full  of 
locks.    Sat.  i.  73. 


Sertpkut.^  See  sat.  vj.  h63,  and 
note. 

171.  ThecHjf.']  Babylon. 

— Brtdcmofters.]  This  city  waa  8.nr- 
ronnded  by  a  wall  of  brick,  of  an  im* 
mense  height  and  thickness.  Ov.  Met. 
iv.  I.  &B.  Figulus  signifies  any  worker 
in  clay ;  so  a  maker  of  bricks. 

172.  Sorciip^us.]  A  grave,  tomb,  or 
sepulchre.  A  ^m^  flesh,  and  ^mytt*,  to 
eat,  because  bodies  there  consume  and 
waste  away. 

—  Death  ohU/,  ^.] .  Death  alone 
teaches  us  how  vain  and  empty  the  pur* 
suits  of  fame  and  earthly  glory  are ;  and 
that,  however  the  ambitious  may  swell 
with  pride,  yet,  in  a  little  while,  a  small 
urn  will  contain  the  hero,  who,  when  liv* 
ing,  thought  the  wprld  not  sufficient  to 
gratify  his  ambition. 

174b  AtKo$,  ^rc.]  A  moontaiu  in  Ma- 
cedon, running  like  a  peninsula  into  tb« 
JE^au  sea.  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  digged 
through  a  part  of  it  to  make  a  passage  for 
his  fleet.    . 

l75.  AdvaUuresinhUtoryJ]  i.e.  Dares 
to  record  in  history.  The  Grecian  his- 
torians were  very  fond  of  the  mar- 
vellous, and,  of  course,  were  apt .  to  in- 
troduce great  improbabilitiea  and  falser 
hooda  in  ihcir  nvrationi« 
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Suppositumqae  iptis  solidtun  mare:  creclimtis  altos 
Defecisse  amties/epotaqiie  flumioa  Medo 
Prandente,  et  madidis  cantat  quae  Sostraius  alis. 
lUe  tamen  qualis  rediit  Salatnine  relictfi. 
In  Coram  atque  Eunim  solitus  saevire  flagellts 
Barbanis,  iEolio  nunqiiam  hoc  in  carcere  passosy 
I|)8iim  compedibus  gui  vinxerat  EnnoBigieiim  ? 
MitiUB  id  sane,  quod  non  et  fttigmate  dignum 
Credidit :  huic  quisquam  tdlet  ser^'ire  deonMn« 
Sed  qualb  rediit?  nempe  dni  nave  cnientis 
Fluctibus,  ac  tarda  per  densa  cadavera  pror^. 
Has  toties  oiitata  exegit  gloria  poenas. 

Da  spatium  vitae,  multos  da,  Jupiter,  annos ; 
Hoc  recto  vuHu,  solum  hoc  et  pallidus  optas. 
Sed  quam  continuis  et  quantis  longa  senectus 
Plena  malts  I  deformem,  et  tetrum  ante  omnia  irultimiy 


/ 
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175.  Stroued.'i  Covered,  paved,  aj  It 
wefe»  for  Xeries  is  uid  to  have  had 
twelve  tboiuaDd  iMps  vitii  h\m  in  lii« 
eipedition,  with  which  be  formed  the 
bndge  af^r r  mentioned* 

176.  ThMe  very  thipt.]  Which  had 
sailed  through  the  4)assage  at  i&onnt 
Athos. 

— >  Alt  under  wheek*']  He,  in  order  to 
march  his  forces  from  Asia  into  Europe, 
made  a  brtdae  with  his  ships  over  the 
sea,  which  joined  Abydus,  a  city  of  Asia, 
near  the  Hellespont,  to  Sestos,  a  city  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  which  was  op. 
pdtite  to  Abydus,  and  separated  by  an 
mrm  of  the  sea :  this  part  Is  now  Icnown 
by  the  name  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
tea  being  thos  made  passable  by  the 
help  of  the  bridge,  the  army,  chnriots, 
liorses,  &c.  went  over,  as  if  tbe  sea  hud 
.been  solid  under  them;  thei^fore  the 
poet  says,  sepontora  roiia  solidum  mare, 
tlie  firm  sea.  Hol. 

— ITe  beUeve,]  f •  c.  If  we  give  credit 
to  sacb  historians. 

177.  HheTtfaiied,4<.'i  It  is  said  that 
Xerxe/s  army  was  so  numerous,  as  to 
drink  up  a  river  at  once,  whenever  they 
made  a  meal.  Hcbodot.  lib.  ii. 

— Tfte  Uide-l  The  Medes  and  Pcr- 
dans  composed  the  army  of  Xerses* 

178.  ^Mtratoi.]  A  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  the  PersnMi  expedition  into 
Greece. 

— IFet  tni^s.]  The  fancy  of  ft  poet 
toay  be  tompapl  to  wiags,  for  tt^  by 


this  he  takes  his  flfght  into  the  regioiis 
ofinventk>n.  The  fancy  of  Bosiratus  ie 
here  auppoted  to  have  been  moistened 
with  wine;  in  short,  that  no  roan  who 
was  not  drunk,  which  is  signified  by  uis- 
didus,  could  ever  have  committed  such 
improbabilities  to  writing. 

179.  What,  4>c.]  What  manner  of 
man — qualis — how  wretched,  how  fbr- 
lorn,  how  changed  from  what  he  was! 
Comp.  1. 185. 

—Thm  barbarian.]  Xerxes.  See  sat* 
vi.  1. 1 67.  note. 

--^oramti  600^  kft.]  When  be  left 
and  fled  from  9aUmis,an  island  and  city 
in  the  Xpmn  sea,  near  which  Themis- 
todes,  the  Athenian  generals  overcame 
him  in  a  sea>Hght,  and  forced  him  tofljr* 

180.  Rage  with  wkijn,  fc.]  Wheo.  "« 
found  the  sea  ragine,  and,  being  raised 
by  those  winds,  to  nave  destroyed  his 
bridge,  he  was  mad  enough  to  order  I  be 
Hellespont  to  be  scourged  with  three 
hundred  lashes.  I  don't  read  any  where. 
Imt  in  this  pnssage  of  Juvenal,  of  his 
wbippins  the  winds. 

181.  Nesrr  suffered,  ^.]  The  poet 
here  allufies  lo  Am.  1 1.  56—67.  where 
JEoiuu  is  represented  as  bokling  the 
winds  in  pri»rin,  and  giving  them  liberty 
to  come  forth  as  he  pleated. 

18«.  Who  btumd  Entumgguu  fc,} 
Xerxes  was  road  enough  also  to  bast  iron 
fetters  into  the  sea,  as  if  to  bind  Nep- 
tune in  chains  ,  who  was  called  £nno- 
•ignos.  the  earth-abaker,  from  the  notion 
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Those  very  ships,  and  put  under  wheels :  we  believe  deep 
Rivers  to  have  failed,  and  their  waters  drunk  up  when  the  Mede 
Dined,  and  what  things  Sostratus  sings  with  wet  wings. 
But  what  did  that  barbarian  return,  Salamis  being  lett,     179 
Who  was  wont  to  rage  with  whips,  against  the  north-west  and 
East  wind,  (which  never  suffered  this  in  the  ^olian  prison,) 
Who  bound  Ennosigfsus  himself  with  fetters  ? 
That  indeed  was  rather  mild,  that  Dot  worthy  a  mark  also 
He  thought  him. — Anyofthegods  wouldbewillingtoservehim. 
But  what  manner  of  man  returned  he?  Truly  with  one  vessel 

in  the  186 

Bloody  waves,  and,  with  slow  prow,  thro'  thick  carcases. 
Glory  so  often  wished  fpr  exacted  this  punishment. 
Give  length  of  life,  give,  O  Jupiter,  many  years  ! 
This  with  uprightcountenance,  and  this,  pale,  alone  you  wish. — 
But  with  what  continual,  and  with  how  great  evils  is  old  age  1 90 
Full !  See   the  countenance   deform'd,  and  hideous  beyond 

every  thing. 


ibat  he  presided  over  llie  waters  of  the 
tea,  which  made  their  wny  into  the  earth, 
aud  caused  earthquakes.  From  Gr. 
SMtr^f,  concusMfif  uiid  ymm,  terra.  See 
GcLLius.  See  the  Orphic  h}r nib. quoted 
in  PARKH.  UeU  Jbex.  under  UHlm 
No.  I. 

^  185.  Rather  mild,  fc.]  The  poet  iro- 
nically saj^,  '*  that,  to  b«  sure,  all  thi» 
"  was  very  genile  in  Xerxes,  and  that  he 
'*  did  not  carry  the  tuatter  farther,  most 
"  be  considered  us  very  (gracious  in  a 
'*  man  who  luight  have  thought  proper 
"  to  have  marked  him  as  his  slave." 
Stigma  signifies  a  brand  or  mark  set  on 
the  lut!f head  of  I'ugiiive  »Uves,  to  which, 
uo  doubt,  this  pa.*>iiage  alludes. 

184.  Any  of  the  gods.]  As  well  as 
^eptune,  would,  doubtless,  without  mur- 
muring, have  served  so  mild  and  gra- 
cious  a  prince !  Si  ill  speaking  ironiciUiy, 
in  derision  of  the  prid«  and  folly  of 
Xerxes. 

.  18^  Whatfnmmer,fc.'\  After  all  this 
fsatravagaiice  of  pride.  See  note  on 
k  179. 

^^OaevettcL]  Navis  signifies  any  vessel 
of  the  set  or  river.  The  «e»srl  iit  whfch 
Xerxes  made  hib  escape,  after  hi»  defeat 
near  SaUmis,  was  a  pour  fishing-boat. 

186.  BUhtdy  waves.]  Made  so  by  the 
slaughter  of  such  number^of  the  Persian 
•rnyr. 

•^Slow  pr9W,  4^.]   Tb«  sea  was  so 

YOL.  II. 


crowded  with  the  floating  carcases  of  tlie 
»l8in,  that  the  boat  could  hardly  niakQ 
its  wHy. 

187.  OlarVf  4<?0  This  hanghty  ptinre, 
who  had  cullecied  so  vast  a  force  toge- 
ther, in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
the  Athenians,  begun  by  his  father  Da- 
rius, and  invading  Greece  with  seven  hun* 
drcd  thousand  men  of  his  own  kingdoms, 
three  hundred  thousand  auxiliuries,  and 
with  twelve  thousand  .%hips, after  beating 
Leonidaii  and  taking  Sparta,  is  defeated 
by  Tbf  luistocles,  his  army  cut  to  pieces 
his  fleet  destroyed,  and  himself  forced  to 
escape  in  a  wretched  fishiug-boat.  All 
this  might  well  be  called  the  just  demaud 
of  vengeance  agaiu&t  his  pride,  and  mad 
thirst  afler  glory. 

Ib8.  Give,  ^.]  The  poet  now  sati- 
rizes the  fully  of  wishing  for  long  life : 
he  supposes  one  praying  for  it. 

189.  Upright  countenance,  <^c.]  t.  e, 
I«ooking  up  to  heaven — pale,  with  fear 
of  death,  or  le^t  the  peiiiiou  siwuld  ba 
refused. 

But,  perhaps,  recto  vuhn  may  here  ha 
a  phrase  tu  cxpre&s  one  iu  youth  and 
health  ;  and  the  following  pallid  us  may 
denote  a  state  of  old  age  and  sickness  : 
comp.  I.  191. 

**  BotJt  sick  atid  heaWi/ul,old  andyoangp 
conspire 

"  in  this  one  siUif,  mischievous  desire" 

DaYBBN. 
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DitthnilemqtM  sui^  dcformem  pro  cate  pellem, 
Pendenteaque  genas,  et  tales  aspice  rugae, 
Quales,  urobriferos  ubi  pandit  Tabraca  saltus, 
In  vetulfi  scalpit  jam  mater  simia  bucca.. 
Plurima  sunt  iavenam  discrimina,  ptilchrior  ille 
Hoc,  atque  life  alio:  multum  hie  robustior  illo: 
Una  senum  facies,  cam  voce  trementia  membra, 
Et  jam  laevc  caput,  madidique  infantia  nasi. 
Frangendus  misero  gingiva  panis  inermi : 
tJsqac  adco  gravis  uxori,  gnatisque,  sibique, 
Ut  captatori  moveat  &stidia  Cosso. 
^on  eadem  vini  atque  cibi,  torpente  palato, 
Gaudia:  nam  coitus  jam  longa  obiivio:  vel  si 
Coneris,  jacet  exiguus  cum  ramice  nervus ; 
Et  quamvis*tota  palpetur  nocte,  jacebit. 
Anne  aliquid  q>erare  potest  haec  inguinis  SDgri 
Canities?  quid,  quod  merito  suspecta  libido  est. 
Quae  venerem  a£fectat  sine  viribus  ?  aspice  partis 
Nunc  damnum  alterius;  nam  quae  cantante  voluptas, 
Sit  licet  eximius,  citharcedo,  sive  Seleuco» 
Et  quibus  aurata  mos  est  fulgcre  lacernA  ? 
Quid  rcfert,  magni  sedeat  qua  parte  theatri. 
Qui  vix  cornicines  exaudiat,  atqueJubarum 
Ccncentus?  clamore  opus  est,  ut  sentiat  auris. 
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1^.  Itsttf.]  Its  former  seTf. 

—  Umii^tji  hide.']  Here  is  a  dl». 
tinction  between  cutis  and  pelfis,  the 
former  signifying  ilie  skin  of  •  roan,  the 
otiier  tlie  hide  of  e  beast;  to  I  be  last  of 
wbirh,  by  an  apt  catacbresis,  the  poet 
compares  ilie  coarse  and  rugged  appear- 
ance of  an  old  man's  skin. 

195.  Pendaucheeh.]  It  is  observable, 
that,  in  old  persons,  the  cheeks,  not  only 
In  that  part  of  them  which  is  immedi- 
ately below  the  ejes,  hang  in  purses 
downwards,  bat  also  in  tliat  part  which, 
in  youth,  forms  the  roundness,  and  con- 
tributes so  much  to  tlie  beauty  and  come- 
liness of  the  face,  hang  downwards  in  a 
fclaved  and  pendent  state. 

194.  Tabraca,  ^.]  Now  called  Tunis, 
OB  the  Mediterranean,  near  which  was  a 
wood,  wherein  was  a  vast  qoantity  of 
apes. 

195.  Her  oLl  eheek,}  Bocca  properly 
signifies  the  cheek,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  swells  out  on  blowing ;  hut  here 
It  seems  (by  synec.)  to  denote  the  whole 
iiice,  every  part  of  which,  in  the  anijuaJ 


he  speaks  of,  espeeiatty  when  old,  is  in  m 
wrinkled  state. 

Diyden  has  w««  picwrved  the  b»- 
moor  of  this  simile: 
Smek  middtt  oiaJti^lkmidwauUifmt, 
Far  OH  aid  gnndtm^'afe,  «*m,  spilk  « 

groce, 
Skerit»^9fuaLmtd9ernbtkir  lesfAer* 

fiee» 
196.  The  dijftremeeu  #c.]  The  poet  it 
beiv  tb  be  understood  as  observing.  tbat» 
however,  in  the  dwys  of  youth,  one  h 
distingnisV^ie  from  another  by  diffi^renf 
beaaties  of  countenance,  and  strength 
of  body,  old  age  renders  all  distinctiona 
void ;  and,  in  short,  one  old  man  is  too 
like  another  to  admit  of  them,  both 
with  respect  to  countenance  and  bodily 
strength. 

199.  Smooth  head.J  Bold  with  the  lo« 
of  hair. 

— .  Infancy,  dc]  A  running  and 
driveiling  nose,  like  a  young  child. 

too,  f/a«rm*d  Ma.]  H^vhig  lost  all  hii 
teeth,  he  has  nothing  left  but  his  bum 
gam  to  mamble  his  food  withal. 
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And  unlike  itself  an  tinsightiv  hide  instead  of  a  dcin : 

And  pendent  cheeks,  and  such  wrinkles. 

As,  where  Tabraca  extends  its  shady  forests, 

A  mother-ape  scratches  in  her  old  cheek*  195 

The  differences  of  youths  are  very  many,  one  is  handsomer  tbaa 

This,  and  he  than  another:  this  far  more  robust  than  that: 

The  face  of  old  men  is  one,  the  limbs  trembling  with  the  Yoice^ 

And  now  a  smooth  head,  and  the  infancy  of  a  wet  nose. 

Bread  is  to  be  broken  by  the  wretch  with  an  unarmM  gum:  200 

So  very  burthensome,  to  wife,  and  chiklren,  and  himself. 

That  he  would  move  the  loathing  of  the  flatterer  Cossus. 

The  palate  growing  dull,  the  joys  of  wine  and  food  are  not 

The  same:  a  long  oblivion  of  those  pleasures 

Which  are  in  vain  invited  to  return,  205 

Tho'  every  means  be  used  to  restore  them. 

Has  this  important  state  any  thing  to  hope  for? 

What,  but  that  the  desire  be  deservedly  suspected. 

Which,  without  power,  afiects  gallantry.     Now  see 

The  loss  of  another  part — ^for  what  pleasure  (has  he)  when  a  2 1 0 

Harper  (tho'  even  the  best)  or  Seleucus  performs. 

And  those  whose  ciistom  it  is  to  shine  in  a  golden  habit  ? 

What  signifies  it  in  what  part  of  a  great  theatre  he  may  sit. 

Who  can  hardly  hear  the -comets,  and  the  sounding  oi  the 

Trumpets  ?  There  needs  a  bawling,  that  the  ear  may  perceive 

fos.  TV  fluUerer  Cmtut.']   Caplalor  not  only  tlie  cue  of  Seleucas»  bat  of 

^igDifies  OD«  who  endcavooreth  to^^et  or  oUiers.    Of  tliii  Incopacity  for  relisbiiif 

unicure  any  cbuig>  partteiitariy  lie  who  music,  BwsiUai  also  speaks,  S  Sam.  xix* 

flaticreih  a  man  to  be  his  lieir.    (SffO  S5* 

«at. «.  1.  98,  note.)  TbU  mcau  oecopa.  S14.   Tht  Mntcto.]    Cornicen  (from 

tion  was  frequent  in  Rome,  and  this  comn*  an  horn,  and  cano*  to  sing)  signi- 

CiMsos  seems  to  have  be«n  iamoos  for  Ses  a  btoweronthe  born*  or  cornel,  thn 

it ;  yet  old  age,  like  what  ihe  poet  hao  sound  of  which  was  probably  very  load 

born  dcKribing,  is  soiBcienc.  says  be«  and  harsh,  as  was  that  v(  the  trumpets, 

even  todii^Mt  Cossos  Umtclf,  so  as  to  If  he  be  so  deaf  that  he  cannot  bear 

keep  him  away  from  paying  his  court*  tboau,  be  can*t  expect  to  hear  the  sing* 

ftOS.   Jh0  puhUr  4e,]    Eveiy  ihing  erst  and  the  softer  instruments, 

aow  grom  insioid;    all  diferenge  of  «15.    Bawtbig^  ^]   His    boy  most 

qteats  and  dfioVi   !•   lost-     See    ihb  bowl  as  kmd  as  he  can  into  his  ear,  when 

symptom  of  age  mentioned  by  Baaillaif  be  would  tell  him  who  called  to  visit 

a  Sam*  lit.  a6.  bim,  or  to  let  him  know  what  o'clock  it 

ilO.  ^fi«|fter]Mf1.]  The  beatit^  was.    They  had  not  watches  and  clock* 

ail.  il  Imtfer,]   CtibiinMius  denotes  as  we    have,  but  sun-dials  and  hour, 

that  species  of  musician*  who  snng»  and  glasses,  which  a  boy  was  to  wateh.  and 

played  the  hurfi  at  the  same  time.  acquaint  the  waster  how  the  time  went. 

— Mmous.]  A  noted  musician*  who,  litfras  ^imifiiejNMrnoudiMuliAimmlia^ 

acfeordfiag  to  ihe  fashion  of  tboie  times.  ct  In 

wore  a  rich  embroidered  mirment  when  Jam  coiwisia *iibi,Cieoifiaiie,  ufsii. 

1^  wing  upon  ibe  at«0B.    Tbii  Is  ineont  Mast.  lib.  fiii.  ep.  ^« 
In  the  next  line  by  annta  ' 
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Quern  dicat  venisse  piier,  qoot  nunciet  boras. 

Praetercii  ininimuf  gelido  jam  in  corpore  sanguis 

Febre  calet  sola  :  circurasilit  agmine  facto 

Morborum  omne  genus,  quorum  si  nomina  quaenis, 

Proraptius  expediam,  quot  amaverit  Hippia  mcechos,        220 

Quot  Themison  aegros  autumno  Occident  uno; 

Quot  Basilus  socios,  quot  circumscripserit  Hirrus 

Pupillos :  quot  longa  viros  exsorbeat  uno 

Maura  die,  quot  discipulos  inclinet  Hamilhis, 

Percurram  citius,  quot  villas  possidcat  nunc,  225 

Quo  tondente,  gravis  juveni  mihi  barba  sonabat 

Ille  humero,  bic  lumbis,  hie  coxa  debillis,  ambos 

Perdidit  ille  ocuios,  et  luscis  invidet:  bnjus 

Pallida  labra  cibum  capiunt  digitis  alienis. 

Ipse  ad  con^pectum  coenae  diducere  rictum  j2S0 

Suetus,  hiat  tantura,  ceu  pullus  hirundinis,  ad  quern 

Ore  volat  pleno  mater  jejuna.     Sed  omni 

Membrorum  damno  major  dementia,  quap  nee 

Nomina  servorum,  nee  vultum  agnoscit  amici. 

Cum  quo  praeterita  coanavit  nocte,  ncc  illos,  235 

Quos  genuit,  quos  eduxit:  nam  codice  ssevo 

Ilaeredes  vetat  esse  suos ;  bona  tot^  feruntur 

«ia.  Warm  from  fever,']  The  Wood  it  there  into  the  form  oft  province,  which, 

80  cold,  and  ctrculatei  so  slowly,  that  being  sobject  to  Rome,  was  governed  by 

nothing  can  warm  or  quicken    it    but  a  Roman  prmtoft  and  the  inhabitants 

ihttt  hectic,  feverish  huknU  which  fre-  were  called   locii,  allies*  and,  indeed, 

^oently  is  an  attendant  on  the  decays  of  looked  upon,  in  all  respects,  as  soch, 

old  age.  not  daring  to  refuse  a  confederacy  with 

Oeiidtis  tardante  $ene%iia  their  couquerori.    Basilus  was  one  of 

SoHguiM  hehett  4r^.   ^k.  v.  I.  395,  6.  these  prelors*  who  sharoefolly  plundered 

<— LeffporvKiid,  fc-l  Surround  him  on  hts  province, 

all  sides,  ready  to  rash  apon  him,  like  — Htmcs.]  Some  read  Iras.     Whoever 

wild  beasts  leaping  on  their  prey.  this  was,  his  character  is  here  noted,  as 

— Form*d  into  a  troop.]  A  whole  trioop  a  cheater  and  cireumventer  of  youth, 

of  diseases,  in  erray  against  him.    Ag-  oommitfed  to  his  care  and  guardian* 

mine  facto.  See  Vino.  .£n.  i.  86.  from  ship. 

whence  our  poet  borrows  this  expression*  He  that  1yd   the  tuition  of  a  ward 

See  sat.  iii.  I6f»  and  note.  was  called  tutor.    The  ward  was  called 

990,  Hippia.]  See  sat.  vi.  St.  a  wo*  pupillos.     The    pupilli  were  orphms, 

man  famous  for  her  debaucheries.  who  had  lost  I  heir  parents,  and   thus 

ftl,    Themkou.]   A  physieian  much  fell  under  the  tuition  of  guardians,  who 

eomroended  by  Plmy  and  Celsps,  though  frequently,  instead  of  proteciitig  them, 

here  spoken  ol   In  no  •very  favonrabJe  plundered  and    cheated  them    out   of 

light.     Perhaps  Jo  venal  gives  this  name  their  patrimony. 

to  «ome  eiitpiric,  in  derision.  9t3.  Maura  ]  Scje  sat.  vi.  I.  906,  note, 

-ftl.  Autmm.]  The  autumn  was  usu-  ff4.  HamiUm.]  A  school-iBasier,  fa- 

.  ally  a  sickly  time  at  Rome.    See  sat.  moos  for  unnatural  practices  with  hia 

iv.  I.  S6,  7,  and  notes.  scholars.    ' 

999   AUiet,  ft:]  When  the  Romans  996.  Who  clippii'g'J  See  sat,  i.   S!^ 

M  conquered  any  people,  they  reduced  ar^  — '" 
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Whom  his  boy  may  say  has  come,  how  many  hours  he  may 

bring  word  of. 
Beside,  the  very  little  blood,  now  in  his  cold  body, 
Is  only  warm  from  fever :  there  leap  around,  form'd  into  a 

troop, 
All  kind  of  diseases,  the  names  of  which  were  you  to  ask, 
I  could  sooner  unfold,  how  many  adulterers  Hippia  has  loved. 
How  many  sick  Themison  has  killed  in  one  autumn ;        221 
How  many  of  our  allies  Basilus,  how  many  orphans  Hirrus 
Has  cheated.     How  many  gallants  the  tall  Maura  can 
Dispense  with  in  a  day,  how  many  disciples  Hamillus  may 

defile. 
Sooner  run  over  how  many  country-houses  he  may  now  possess, 
Who  clipping,  my  beard,  troublesome  to  me  a  youth,  sounded. 
One  is  weak  in  his  shoulder,  another  in  his  loins,  another  in 

his  hip. 
Another  has  lost  both  his  eyes,  and  envies  the  blind  of  pne; 
The  pale  lips  of  this  take  food  from  another'^  fingers : 
He,  at  the  sight  of  a  supper,  accustomed  to  stretch  open  his  290 
Jaw,  only  gapes,  like  the  young  one  of  a  swallow,  to  whom 
The  fasting  dam  flies  with  ncr  mouth  full.  But;  than  all  the  losa 
Of  limbs,  that  want  of  understanding  is  greater,  which  neither 
KnoAvs  the  names  of  servants,  nor  the  countenance  of  a  friend. 
With  whom  he  supp'd  the  night  before,  nor  those  235 

Whom  he  hath  begotten,  whom  brought  up:  for,  by  acruel  will, 
He  forbids  them  to  be  his  heirs ;  all  his  goods  are  carried 

Cionamas  was  a  barber    at  Rome,  leets ;  his  memory  now  f<iilin|t. 

who  got  a  knight's  eatste^  and,  growing  Sfd4.  The  wtmea  tf  §ervantt.]  The  poet 

fttry  rich,  had  several  villas,  and  lived  here  brings  his  old  man  iiiio  the  Itst 

in  a  soroptoous  manner ;  but,  at  last,  he  stage  of  siiperannaation,  when  the  nn« 

broke,  and  fled  into  Siciljr.   See  Msmr.  derstanding  and    memory  fail,  which« 

vii.  (spigr.  ^4.  as    he    says,    is    worse    than    all    the 

227.  One  it  vAifc.  4«.]  That  host  of  rest, 

diaeases,  meniioned  I.  218, 19.  are  here  236.  Brought  tip.]  Though  be  has  not 

represented  as  making  their  attacks  on  only  begotieti.  btit  brought  up  his  cbil- 

diflerent  parts  of  the  body.  dren,  so  that  they  roost  have  lived  much 

289.  C^tAii.]  Hujas-— i  e.  hominis.  with  him,  yet  they  are  forgotten,    he 

— •  Take  foedt  ^.]  So  feehle  and  makes  a  will,  by  which  he  disinherit! 
childish  that  he  can't  feed  himself,  and  them,  and  leaves  all  he  has  to  some  art- 
fa  forced  to  be  fed  by  another.  ful  strumpet  who  has  got  possession  of 

230.  He,  at  the  sight,  4«.]  As  soon  as  him. 

rapper  is  served,  he,  as  it  wpre  mecfaa-  -^A  cruel  wUl.]  Cndex,  or  candez^ 

nicaliy,  stretches  open  bis  jaws;    but,  literally  means- the  trunk,  stem,  or  body 

vnable  to  feed  himself,  he  only  gapes,  of  a  tree.     Hence,  by  n>etottym.  a  t%* 

Uke  a  younic  swallow  in  the  nest,  when  it  ble-book,  made  of  several  boarda  ji'ined 

sees  the  old  one  flying  towards  it  with  together,  on  which  ihey  used  to  write  ; 

food  iu  her  mouth.    This  natural  image  hence  any  writing,  as  a  deed,  will,  &c. 

js  beautifully  expressed.  See  sat.  vii.  110. 

.   ^-ir4.  Neither  fatrntw.]  i.  ^  Recul.  237,  Ferhidi  ikem.]  He  eAcludes  tben| 
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Ad  Phialen  :  tantum  artifick  valet  halitcn  oris, 
Quod  steterat  multos  in  carcere  fornicis  annos. 
Ut  vigeant  sensus  animi,  ducenda  tamen  sunt 
Funera  gnatorum,  rogus  aspiciendus  amatae 
Conjugis,  et  fratris,  pTenaeque  sororibug  urnae. 
Haec  data  poena  diu  viventibus ;  ut  reoovata 
Semper  clade  domfis,  multis  in  luctibus,  inque 
Perpetuo  moerore,  et  nigra  veste  seneacant. 
Rex  Pylius  (roagno  si  quicquam  credis  Homero) 
Exemplum  vitas  fuit  a  cornice  secundae : 
Felix  nimirum,  qui  tot  per  saecula  mortem 
Distulit,  atque  suos  jam  dextra  computat  annos, 
Quique  novum  toties  mustum  bibit :  oro,  parumper 
Attendas,  quantum  de  legibus  ipse  queratur 
Fatorum,  et  nimio  de  stamine,  cum  videt  acris 
Antilochi  barbam  ardentem  :  nam  quaerit  ab  omni, 
Quisquis  adest,  socio,  cur  haec  in  tempora  duret ; 

IVoni  inlwriting  hii  e»Ute,  t.  e.  h«  disin* 
herits  them. 

«ir.  Are  carrhd']  Are  disposed  of, 
•onvejr«d  by  tlic  will. 

238.  To  PhUik.]  See  aboTe,  I.  S36. 
noie  the  first. 

—So  rmich  aeatb,  ^.]  Such  an  old 
tfoC«rd  as  this  may  be  easily  persoaded 
toaiiy  tbing  by  au  artful  airuoipet;  so 
great  an  nsceiidaacy  does  she  acquire 
over  him  by  her  artful  and  insinuating 
tongue. 

tS9.  PrtSM  of  a  hfothd.]  Fornix,  lie. 
ftii  arch  or  vault  in  hfittscs ;  also,  mcton. 
a  slew  or  brothel,  because  these  were  in 
yaylts  ur  well*  under  ground*  Ainsw. 
Hence,  from  ijie  darkness  and  filihinere 
of  their  iituaiion,  aa  well  aa  from  tiM 
confinement  of  the  wretched  inhabitault 
Iherein,  who  aiood  ready  for  every 
comer*  Juvenal  represents  I'blWe  aa 
bavi^g;  stood  in  careere  fomicis,  which  is 
dascrkuflg  bar  as  a  cowmpn  prosti* 
iDte. 

H'>«.  Jib.  i.^at.  iiw  I.  ao.  aRwding  to 
^  filth  of  these  dMngeoaa,  reya. 

Omtra  aUni  nuUam  tm  cienti  imfirmke 
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&Be  Juv.  sat.  vi.  1.  ISO,  1. 

Career  signifies  also  a  afaitlng-pUoa 
«t  the  chariot*races;  hence,  by  metonym. 
a  beguioiiig :  in  this  sense  it  nay  meaa 
t)ie  eniKtnce  of  a  brethel,  where  the  har« 
Jots  presented  themselves  to  the  view  4>f 


n.l. 

240.  ThQ*  Oie  taua,  4«.]  i  #.  Tet 
allow  him  to  retain  his  senses  in  fall 
vigour,  what  grievous  scenes  of  distrew 
has  he  to  go  through ! 

— CAiWreii.]  So  Vino.  JEa.  vl.  I. 
JOS. 

JmpatkiHiue  rpgitjtnenn  ante  era  pe. 
reafiua. 

941.  To  be  attended,]  Docere  funera 
is  a  phrase  iieculiariy  adapted  to  the  / 
Cfreroony  of  funerals,  and  probably  it  is' 
derived  from  a  custom  ol  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  walking  in  procession  be^ 
fore  the  corpse.  Sat.  i.  J46.  Sea 
Git  A  wo.  in  Joe.  '*  Dnrrre— >verbiiiB 
'*  sepuitUBB.  Albinov.  ad  Ltviam.  JW 
*'  nera  ducunior  Romana  per  appada 
-  I>msl.- 

*-nhe  pfk.]  The  funeral  pile,  ob  which 
the  body  was  reduced  to  aabea. 

f 4f.  Umt  Jiltd.  4e.]  i.  e.  With  ifadi 
Iwnes  and  aahes,  which  it  was  cosiomary 
to  preserve  in  pots  (after  being  gathered 
from  the  fimeral  pile)  called  arns. 

t43.  7^  pain,  4«.]  Thia  ■  the  aad 
lot  of  long-lived  people,  as.it  must  ba 
tlicir  faie  to  oat-live  many  of  their 
friends. 

94S--4.  SUuifjkier  sf  Ae /imdUf,4e.} 
Some  part  or  other  of  which  is  conii* 
■oally  dropping  off. 

444.  <9faiiysorrewf.]  u  €•  ficwailinga 
of  the  death  of  friends. 

•46.  JBlocft  Jka6i(.]  3y  this  we  find. 
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To  Phiale :  so  much  avafls  the  breath  of  an  artful  mouthy 
Which  has  stood  for  many  years  in  the  prison  of  a  brothel. 
Tho'  the  senses  of  the  mmd  may  be  strong,  yet  funerals  of 
children  240 

Are  to  be  attended,  the  pile  to  be  seen  of  a  beloved 
Wife,  and  of  a  brother,  and  urns  filFd  with  sisters. 
This  pain  is  given  to  long-livers,  so  that,  the  slaughter 
Of  thefamilybeingcontinually  renewed,  in  many8orrow%andia 
Perpetual  grief,  and  in  a  black  habit,  they  may  grow  old.  245 
The  Pylian  king  (if  you  at  all  believe  the  great  Homer) 
Was  an  example  of  life  second  from  a  crow : 
Happy,  no  doubt,  who  thro*  so  many  ages  had  deferr'd 
Deatn,  and  now  computes  his  years  wim  the  right  band,     ' 
And  who  so  often  drank  new  must:  I  pray,  attend  250 

A  little— How  much  might  he  complain  of  the  laws 
Of  the  fates,  and  of  too  much  thread,  when  he  saw  the  beard  of 
Brave  Antilochus  burning:  he  demands  of  every  friend 
Which  is  present,  why  he  should  last  till  these  times — 


that  Che  wearing  of  rooartiiDg  for  the 
lots  of  relations  is  very  ancient,  and 
that  black  waa  the  colour  which  the  an- 
cieniff  used  on  such  occasions.  See  sat. 
iii.  1. 91S. 

846*  PyUan  hmg."]  Nestor*  the  king 
of  Pylos,  ill  Peloponnesus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  is  said  to  have  lived  three 
hundred  years* 

f  47.  Second  from  a  crow,]  Comix  sig- 
ni5cs  a  crow,  or  rook.  This  species  of 
bird  is  fabled  to  live  nine  times  the  age 
of  a  man.  Nestor  (says  ihe  poet)  stands 
second  to  this  lung-lived  bird. 

V49.  With  the  right]  The  ancients 
used  to  count  their  numbers  with  their 
fingers;  all  under  one  hundred  was 
counted  on  the  left  band,  alt  above  on 
Ihe  right. 

250.  So  (fien  drank,  ^.j  Mostoro  sig> 
Difies  new  wine.  The  vintage,  when 
this  was  made,  was  in  the  autumn ;  so 
that  the  poet  here  means  to  observe  that 
Nestor  lived  for  many  returns  of  this 
season. 

— v4floid.]  The  poet  palls  for  attention 
to  what  he  is  going  to  prove,  by  varioua 
exam))les,  namtrly,  that  happiness  does 
not  consist  in  long  life. 

fM— «.  LttVB$  ofihefatei,]  The  an* 
cicnts  believed  ail  thuigs  even  the  gods 
tbev*Mlies,.to  be  governed  by  the  fates, 


Old  men,  who  were  from  variont  ceases 
afflicted,  might  be  apt  to  complain  of 
their  destiny,  and  Nestor  among  lh« 
rest. 

2df .  Of  loo  muck  thread.]  The  fatei 
were  supposed  to  be  three  sisters,  who 
had  all  some  peculiar  business  assigned 
them  by  the  poets,  in  relniion  to  lbs 
lives  of  men.  One  held  the  disiaS; 
another  spun  the  thread,  and  the  third 
cot  it.  g.  d.  How  might  he  com  plain 
that  the  thread  of  his  life  was  too  long* 

S6d.  AntUockuM-]  llie  son  of  Nestor^ 
slain,  according  to  Homer,  by  Memnons 
at  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  according  to  Ovid# 
by  Hector.  His  beard  burning,  t.  ev 
on  the  funeral  pile.  This  mention  of 
the  beard  implies,  that  he  waa  uow 
grown  to  man's  estate. 

S5$.  He  demandi,  4«.]  The  poet  herg 
very  naturally  describes  the  workings 
and  effects  of  grief,  in  the  afflicted  oM 
man,  who  is  now  tempted  to  think,  thai 
his  great  age  was  granted  him  as  a  po* 
nishment  for  some  greater  crime  than  hm 
could  recollect  to  have  committed,  as 
he  was  permitted  to  live  to  see  so  sad  aa 
event  as  the  death  of  his  brave  and  be* 
loved  son.  He  is  therefore  represented 
as  inquiring  of  his  friends  what  coold  b» 
ihe  cause  of  his  being  reserved  for  such 
an  affliction. 
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Quod  facirius  dignum  tam  longo  admiscrit  sevo. 
Haec  eadem  Peleus,  raptum  cum  luget  Achiileni) 
Atque  alius,  cui  fas  Ithacum  lugere  natantem* 
Incoluxni^Troja  Priamus  venissct  ad  umbras 
Assaraci  magnis  solennibns,  Heclore  funus 
Portante,  ac  reliquis  fratrnm  cervicibus,  inter 
Iliadum  lachrymas,  ut  primos  edere  planctus 
Cassandra  inciperet,  scissaque  Polyxena  pallu, 
£fi  foret  extinctus  diverso  tempore,  quo  non 
Coeperat  audaces  Paris  aedificare  carinas. 
Longa  dies  igitur  quid  contulit?  omnia  vidit 
Eversa,  et  flammis  Asiam  ferroque  cadentcm. 
Tunc  miles  tremulus  posita  tulit  arma  tiara, 
Et  ruit  ante  aram  summi  Jovis,  ut  vctulus  bos. 
Qui  domini  cultris  tcnue  et  miserabile  colium 
Praebet,  ab  ingrato  jam  fastiditus  aratro. 
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956.  PeUta,]  The  father  of  Achillei, 
«1ain  by  Paris»,  who  shot  him  ia  the 
bed  in  the  temple  of  Apullu,  the  only 
port  where  he  was  vulnerable.  Ilis 
Ather  Peleus  bad  tv  lament  his  untime- 
ly death. 

257.  Another.]  Laertes,  a  prince  of 
Ithaca,  father  of  Mysscs.  He,  during 
fail  son's  absence,  and  wanderings  over 
the  teas,  wearied  btmsetf  with  daily 
labour  in  husbandry,  having  no  other 
•ftendant  than  an  old  maid*servani,  who 
brought  him  food :  daring  this  period 
his  constant  petition  to  Jupiter  was,  that 
he  inight  die. 

—  Swhaming  liharusJ]  Ulysses  was 
called  liffacus,  from  Ithaca,  a  country  of 
Ionia  where  be  reigned.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  he  suffered  many 
toils  and  hardships,  for  ten  years  toge- 
ther, before  his  return  home. '  The  word 
natantem  perhaps  alludes  to  his  ship- 
wreck near  the  iiiland  of  Calypso,  where 
he  was  forced  to  swim  to  save  bis  life ; 
or  perhaps  it  may  allude,  in  general,  to 
lite  lenght  of  time  he  passed  in  sailing 
on  the  sea. 

«58.  Troy  bring  Wjfe  ]  t.  e.  Had  Tft>y 
stoody  and  remained  in  safety. 

— Priam*]  1  he  last  king  of  Troy,  who 
lived  to  see  the  city  besieged  by  the 
Greeks  for  ten  year»  together,  and  at 
length  taken. 

2.S8--9.  Shades  of  Attaracttt,  fc.]  Had 
joined  hu  ancestors'  ghosts,  or  shudes, 
io  the  infernal  regions ;  i.  e.  bad  died 


in  peace,  and  had  been  buried  wiih 
the  splendid  funeral  rites  belonging  to 
his  rank.  See  Vino.  iEn.  i.  J88;  and 
A  •  Ks  \v.  Assaracus. 

«69.  Hectcfr  Carryiiig.  ^.]  Aro«ing  the 
ancients,  the  corpie  of  the  parent  was 
-carried  forth  to  the  fntieral  pilf  by  the 
soTisofthe  deceased.  If  Troy  had  re- 
niained  in  qniet,  Priam's  son  Hector  had 
ntit  been  rfafn  by  Achilles,  but  hail  sur- 
vived his  father,  and  have,  as  the  custom 
was,  been  one  of  his  bearers  (o  the  fts* 
ncral  pile. 

26().  T^er<'«df<Aesfc>MWers,(|-c.]Re. 
liquis  cervicil>os— for  cervicihiis  reliquo- 
rum,  flee  Hy  pall  age.  According  to  Ho» 
mer,  Priaiu  had  fifty  sons  and  twelve 
daughters ;  the  former  of  which  wonW 
have  assisted  Hector  in  carrying  their 
father's  corpse.  Pliny  says,  (lib.  vii.  c. 
44.)  Quiittns  Mctcllus  Macedonicus,  a 
quatuor  filiia  illatus  est  rogo. 

Priam  was  slain  in  the  siege  by  Pyr- 
rhns,  the  son  of  Achilles,  and  most  of  hit 
children  were  destroyed.  See  iEn.  ii. 
.^1—54. 

S61.  A%  sotm  as,  ^c]  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  fnneral  procession  to  move 
forward  towards  the  pile. 

— Caaandrot  ^.]  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  hire  women  to  mourn  at  burials, 
who  went  before  the  corpse  to  lament 
the  dead  ;  the  chief  of  them  who  began 
the  ceremony  was  called  pTipfica,(a  pn»- 
ii«io»     planctuum    princcps.    AtKsw.) 
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What  crime  he  had  committed  worthy  so  long  life*  955 

The  very  same  does  Peleus^  while  he  mourns  Achilles  snatch'd 

away, 
And  another,  to  whom  It  was  permitted  <o  lament  the  swim- 
ming Ithacus. 
Troy  being  sale,  Priam  had  come  to  the  shades 
Of  Assaracus  with  great  solemnities,  Hector  cai-rying       26^ 
The  corpse,  and  the  rest  of  the  shoulders  of  his  brethren,  among 
The  tears  of  the  Trojans,  as  soon  as  Cassandra  should  begin 
To  utter  the  first  wailings,  and  Polyxena  with  a  rent  garment. 
Had  he  been  extinct  at  another  time,  in  which  Paris 
Had  not  begun  to  build  the  daring  ships. 
What  therefore  did  long  life  adyantage  him  ?  he  saw  ail  things 
Overturn 'd,  and  Asia  falling  by  fire  and  swowl.  266 

Then,  a  trembling  soldier^  the  diadem  being  laid  aside,  he  bore 

arms, 
And  fell  before  the  altar  of  high  Jove,  as  an  old  ox. 
Who,  to  the  master's,  knife,  oSers  his  lean  and  miserable 
Neck,  now  despised  by  the  ungrateful  plough.  270 


This  part  mist  here  roost  natnrally  have 
been  taken  bj  Cassandra,  Priaurs  daugh- 
ter, who  vTOotd,  doubt  less,  nave  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  mourning  women. 
See  «  Chron.  xxav.  f  5. 

After  the  taking  of  Troy,  she  fell  to 
the  share  of  Agamemnon.  She  was 
married  to  Choroebos,  and  debauched  by 
Ajax  Oileus,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
See  Mn.  i.  44.  and  it.  I.  4<)3— 7. 

969,  Polyxena,4^']  The  daughter  also 
of  Priam ,  wlio  gave  her  in  OHirrtage  to 
Achilles ;  but  he,  coming  info  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  to  perform  the  nuptial 
rites,  wtfs  there  tr«acherou«ly  staitr  by 
Fans.  She  wna  afterwards  saCriSced  at 
the  ttimb  of  Achilles.  See  before,  I. 
f  56,  note. 

— Rail  garmmt.'}  "Rending  the  gar- 
ments, ill  token  of  grief^  was  very  an- 
deiit 

ties.  Being  ettinet.l    t.  f.  If  he  lied 

— At  an«tAer  time,  ^.]  i.  e*  Before 
Paris  prepared  to  sail  into  Greece,  in 
order  to  ravish  Helen  fVom  her  husband 
Alenelflus.  Had  this  been  the  cavd, 
Pliam  would  have  been  borne  to  the 
grave  by  his  tons/  and  bis  funeral  solem- 
nised by  the  pubHc  lamentations  of  his 
d&ughiers; 

X64.  Daring  iftips.]  So  called  from 
ibe  d«viitg  d«ugD  ibey  were  emptoyed 


in ;  the  execution  of  which  occasioned 
the  Trojnn  war,  and  the  destrqctioa  of 
the  country  by  ihe  Greeks. 
'  «65.  What  thtrtfore,  fc.]  The  poet 
here  applies  thisi  instance  of  old  khig 
Priam  to  his  tnsin  argument  against 
wishing  to  live  to  old  age,  seeing  With 
how  many  sorrows  it  may  be  accom- 
panred. 

966,  Ashfalling.']  SceVrno.  JEn,\il» 
}.  1.  By  Asia  is  here  meant  the  lesser 
Asia,  containing  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Phrygia,  the  kingdom  of  Priam. 

267.  Trembling  toldier,^  Prinm,  nbw 
trembling,  and  almost  worn  out  by  age. 

• — Diadem  bemg  laid  a»^e,\  Having 
hnd  aside  all  ensigns  of  royalty. 

—Bore  armt>\  In  defence  of  his  coun- 
try. See  /En.  ii.  507—558.  whi-re 
these  'parts  of  Priam's  history  are  de« 
soribed. 

«60.  Fell  hrfarethe  altar.^  Of  Jupiter 
fierce  us,  erected  by  Prlaurin  an  opei) 
court  belonging  to  the  palace:  hit lurr 
he  fled  fbr  succour  and  protection,  but 
was  slahi  by  Pyrrhus.     ^n.  w.  501,  ?. 

470.  UngratefHl plough,']  Fro«opo{)eia* 
The  plough  is  here  represented  as  un- 
grateful, as  forgetting  the  labours  of  the 
oM  worn-out  ox,  and  despbing  Idm  aa 
now  uselesa.  Some  understand  aratro 
for  ngricola— melon. 
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Exitus  ille  utcttmqtie  hoinmis:  sed  tofva  csnino 


i^ 


r- 


Latnivit  rictu^  quie  post  hunc  vixerat,  axon 
Festino  ad  nostros^  et  regem  transeo  Ponti, 
Et  Crcestmiy  quem  vox  jfusti  ffu^tmda  Solonis 
fiespicere  ad  longae  jussit  spatia  ultima  vite« 

'^^xiiium  et  career,  Mintumammque  paludes, 
Et  mendfcatvs  trjctft  Carthagine  pani8|> 
Mine  causas  habuere.     Quid  ilio  cive  tultsset 
Natura  in  terris,  quid  Roma  beatius  unquam, 
8L  crrcumducto  captitorum  affraihe,  et  omni 
Bellorum  pompa,  animam  exnalasset  opimauty 
Cum  de  Teutonico  vellet  descendere  ciiirra  ? 
I'rovida  Pompeio  dederat  Campania  febres 
Optandas;  scd  mukee  urbes,  et  publica  vota 
Vicerunt :  igitur  fortuna  ipsius,  ei  urbia 
Servatum  victo  caput  abstulit.     Hoc  cruciafu 
Lentulus,  hac  peena  carnit,  cectditqne  Ceth^us^ 
Integer,  et  jacuit  Cattlina  cadavere  toto. 

.     Formam  optat  modico^puarifl,  majore  padlis 


«75 


^do 


9B6 


tru  £xU  if  a  HUM.]  He  AM,  how- 
ev^r*  like  a  man — this  wu  not  the  case 
of  his  wife, 

-^Fierce  vnft^  ^.]  i.  #.  Hccoba,  wllb 
of  Prism,  who,  after  the  sacking  of  Troy, 
raikd  so  against  the  Greeks  that  she  is 
feigned  to  liave  been  turned  info  a  bhcb. 
Otid.  Met.  m».  mH.  1. 66f-^9. 

,275.  To  omr  oiau\  To  mention  in- 
atancea  and  examples  among  oor  own 
people. 

.  — 7%e  kmg  tf  Paiitia.]  Mhbridates, 
who  maintained  a  Ions  war  with  the 
Romans,  bat  was  at  last  roated  hj 
Ponipej.  He  would  hare  shortened  his 
davs  by  p^iion,  biu  had  so  fortiiied  Idrn* 
feu  hv  an  antidote*  invented  hy  him» 
and  which  still  hears  bit  name,  that  none 
troold  operate  opon  him.  See  sat.  vi.  1* 
660«  and  note. 

S74.  CrtBitts,  iP%«m,  4^.]  Cr«es«a  was 
the  last  klogof  Lydia,  so  rich,  thai  Crsesi 
divitim  was  a  proverbial  saving*  He 
asked  Solon  (one  of  the  wise  men  of 
preeoe,  and  lawgiver  of  the  Athenians) 
who  was  the  hapinest  man  ?  The  philo* 
aopher  told  him,  **  no  roan  coold  be  said 
«<  to  be  happy  before  death."  This,  af- 
terwardsy  Urtesos  found  to  be  Inie ;  for^ 
being  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  and  or- 
dered t9  be  bumtd»  be  cried  oiit>  *«  So. 


«  km  t  aolonf  Solon  !*  CyriM  asked  the 
reaioo  of  this»  and  was  told  what  Solon 
had  said;  wherenpoo,  ooositlerinx  It 
migkr  \fm  Ms  own  oase.  he  spared  his 
life,  and  treated  him  with  miKA-rpspc«r. 
Respleem  tn  consider— «dnd^regard» 
S7d.  M0nke90^'  Mmtumm^i^.]  Cairn 
"Marios  being  ovenrome  in  the  civil  war 
by  Sylla,  waa  forced  to  skwik  in  the 
marches  of  Mintusne,  a  city  by  ibe  rives 
liris^  wiM-re  he  was  iiiund,  taken*  and 
iroprisonad;  he  then  escaped  Into  A  fit* 
c%  where  he  lived  in  exile,  and  begged 
bis  bread  in  the  sifveta  of  Ganhafie» 
which  had  been  con^iiemd  by  Uw  Bo* 


t7&  HaiceikiHllildriMiifft.]  AU  thcie 
roisfortones  were  owing  to  Marias'*  Itviof 
to  long;  he  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  ye«» 
of  his  age 

"^Thtm  aftoT  cid'ten.]  t.  4,  Than  U^ 
riMi. 

sao— f.  Jf-'-^em,  4«.l  If  when,  ia 
his  triomph  after  oooquering  the  Qmbrl* 
be  had  nmnbers  of  captives  led  afwiid 
his  triumphal  car,. and  amidst  aU  tha 
pomp  and  gbry  of  victory,  he  had 
lifieathed  out  hit  mighty  soul,  a*  ho  de^ 
soended,  after  the  triumph  was  over* 
from  his  charioft  he  hud  boes  tb^  hap* 
piflflt  AMU  in  aatwc^or  that  Bameevar. 
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However,  that  was  the  exit  of  a  mail :  but  hig.fieroe  wife. 
Who  outlived  him,  bark*d  with  a  canine  jaw. 
I  hasten  to  our  own»  and  pass  by  the  kins  of  Pontu^i 
And  Crcssus,  whom  the  dequent  voice  of  just  Solon 
Commanded  lo  look  at  the  last  fieriod  -of  a  Ions  lite»         ^S 
Baiiishment  aiid  a  prison,  and  the  marshes  of  Mintumsc^ 
And  bread  begged  in  conquer'd  XJarthage, 
Hence  had  their  ^umoos'    what,  than  that  citizen,  had 
Nature  on  the  ^sarth,  or  Borne  ever  bome^  more  happy. 
If,  the  troop  of  captives  being  led  around,  and  in  all         280 
The  pomp  of  wars,  he  had  breath'd  forth  his  great  sooU 
When  he  would  descend  fjrom  the  Teutonic  munot? 
Provident  Cannpania  had  given  Pompey  fevers 
To  be  wished  tori  but  maav  cities,  and  pnUic  vows   « 
Overcame  thera :  therefore  Jiis  own  fortune^  and  that  <^  the 
city,  .    285 

Took  off  his  preserved  head  fitrni  him  conquered':  this  torment. 
This  panishment  Leotulus  was  free  from ;  and  Cethegus  fell 
Entire,  and  Catiline  lay  with  his  whole  carcase. 
With  mod^raiM  murmur,  the  anxious  mother  desires  beauty 


bred*  And  Iwve  escaped  tlie  niaories 
vbicb  aAerwerdi  befel  him. 

SSt.  Tmittmkdunioi,}  The  Teutonet 
were  •  people  boidering  on  the  OmM, 
eenquered  by  Meruia;  tbe  cberioC  jn 
vrbich  Marias  rode  in  hh  triemph  over 
tbeae  people  U  Hiereibie  called  Teuto- 
nic^ as  oeed  on  tbai  oecation- 

tsd.  iVsetfcnt  CampmmJi  Wben  Sist 
^onpey  eagi^ed  in  the4:ivil  war  against 
CBsar*  be  bad  a  violent  /ever  at  Naples, 
and  anotber  at  Capoa^  of  wbicb  be  was 
like  to  bevn  died  i  tbese  acoiii  to  bave 
^een  provided  agabiatlbe  ndserieswbleb 
Sfterwards  belel  bin. 

S84.  Jo  bt  smdbed  fir.}  In  order  to 
lalcto  Mn  out  of  Kin,  vbile  be  was  gm«t 
and  bappj. 

$fi$.  Ourtmtte  lkem*J  Tbe  oniied 
wishes  and  jprayers  offonuukf  cities  and 
people,  for  bis  recovery,  prevailed  against 
Ibe  effccu  of  bis  sicbnei 


lifo. 


I  sickness,  and  saved  liis 


— tKtiewi>enMe.]  Wbicb  reserved 
Mm  to  be  tlain  in  bis  flight  to  Egypt* 
•fler  Ma  defeat  by  Ciesar. 

«-71baf  0f  tk€  rily.]  Dnomed  to  fall 
vnder  the  dominion  of  Ponpc^'s  eneoij, 
after  tuSEerlng  so  mocb  by  a  civil  war. 

see.  Tesfe  i|f.  4e.]  That  lile  wbwh 
tal  bna  praastvMl  Ui  n 


fless  j(«0e  note  no  JL  t06.)  wm  destroyed 
after  his  defeat,  and  his  bead  severed 
from  his  body  by  Achillas  and  Salviusb 
iept  Ibr  that  purpose  fron  Ptolemy*  wba 
intended  jt  as  a  pieseat  to  Casar. 

Of  Poropey's  death,  see  A'T*  Unlv* 
Hist.  vol.  suit*  p.  sir. 

tS7.  r.ralittosiyCrtfcynJ  These  wepe 
in  tbe  conspiracy  with  Catiliue,  and 
being  pot  kilo  prison,  hv  order  of  Cicero, 
then  consul,  were  straogM,  so  that  tbeir 
bodice  were  not  dismembered. 

2S8.  CutHiMfi^  4«.]  Tbe  Iambus  c«u 
spirator,  whose  designs  ircre  detected 
and  frostmted  by  Ciceio,  died  in  battle, 
witliottt  the  Joes  of  any  part  uf  bis  body, 
See  Sallvst.  All  tbe»e  died  young 
nen,  and  thua  were  taken  away  from 
tlie  miseries  which  those  meet  with  who 
live  to  old  age. 

iS9.  tfodrrslr  munmirJ]  The  word 
murmur  here  implies  that  sort  of  nmu 
tering  which  the^  used  at  their  prayers 
to  the  gods  i  this  was  louder,  aiid  more 
diitinci,  on  some  occasions  than  on 
others,  according  to  the  degree  of  lor* 
vency  in  (be  suppliant.  Comp.  Fcni. 
•at.  ii.  6^8. 

-^iJacisM  moikert  4«J  The  poet  hen 
repreaenU  another  popular  £Dlly,  in  snp* 
pMiag  n  nother  nnikiiu   for   baviog 
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Murmure,  cum  Veneris  fanum  videt  anxia  mater. 
Usque  ad  delicias  votorum :  cur  tamen,  inquit, 
Corripias  ?  pulclira  gaudet  Latona  Diana. 
Sed  vetat  optart  faciem  Lncretia,  qualem 
Ipsa  habuit.     Cuperet  Rutilae  Virginia  gibbumWK*«i^» 
Accjpere,  atque  suam  Rutiioe  dare«     Filius  autem 
Corporis  egregii  iiviseros  trepidosque  ^xirentes 
Semper  ha^et.    .Kara  est  adeo  concobdia  foumjb 
AxgUE  puDiGiTi A  !  sanctos  licet  horrida  mores 
Tradiderit  domus,  ac  veteres  imitata  Sabinas. 
Praeterea,  castum  ingenium,  vultumque  modesto 
Sanguine  ferventem  tribuat  natura  benigna 
Larga  manu :  (quid  enim  puero  conferre  potest  plus    . 
Custode,  et  cura  Natura  potentror.omni?) 
Non  licet  esse  Viros:  nam  prodiga  corruptoris 
Improbitas  ipsos  audet  tentare  parentes  : 
Tanii  in  muneribus  fiducia.     Nullus  ephebum 
Deforinem  sseva  castravit  in  ^rce  tyrannus : 
Nee  praetcxtatum  rc^uit  Nero  loripedem,  vel 
*  Strumosum,  atque  utero  pariter,  gibboque  tumentem* 
I  nunc,  et  juvenis  specie  lastare  tui,  quern 
Majora  expectant  discrimina.     Fict  adulter 


290 


295 


SQO 


305 


310 


'  handsome  chiMren,  and  praying  for  this 
at  the  shrine  of  Venus^  the  fit  bled  od- 
dest of  beauly. 

291.  Even  to  tke  delighu  ^J  So  that 

'  the  highest  ond  fondest  of  tlieni  might  be 
gratified ,  and  the  delight  of  their  accfmi- 

•  pltsluncnt  be  equal  to  that  which  the 

•  fett  in  malting  them. 

29i.  Blame  me?]  A  question  suppoacd 
fVoin  the  mother  to  the  poet,  on  his  find- 
ing fault  with  her  for  what  she  did. 

— LaUmo  njoica,  4"^.]  She  defends 
what  she  does  by  quoting  an  example. 
Latona,  daughter  of  Cceos,  one  of  the  Ti- 
tans, bore,  to  Jupiter,  Apollo  and  Diana 
^•at  the  same  birth. 

293.  Lucretiaforbidt,  ^.]  The   poet 
» anawers  the  example  brought  for  asking 

•  beautiful  children,  by  the  instance  of 
Lncretia,  whose  beauty  proved  her  on* 
doing.    She  was    a    beautiful   Roman 

•  lady,  the  daughter  of  Lucretius,  prefect 
-  of  the  city,  and  wife  of  Tarquintos  Col- 

•  latinus,  ravished  by  Scitua  Tarquinius, 
son  of  Tarquinius  Super  bus,  which  she 
so  resented,  that  she  sent  for  Iter  father 
and  bitab*ind,  and  stabbed  herself  before 

;,fbeia.    Tiie  people  of  Rome,  on  Chisi 


rose  in  arms,  expelled  the  'Hirqains,  and 
changed  the  monarchy  to  a  cominon- 
wealth. 

294.  Ktr^mia.1  A  Roman  vir^  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  whom  her  own  ia- 
tlier,  to  prevent  her  being  exposed  to 
the  lost  of  Appius,  one  of  the  Decem- 
viri, stabbed  in  the  middle  of  the  fomm* 

994^h.  JRMfiio,)  An  ugly  delbrsed 
old  woman,  above  seventy-sevcn  yeart 
old,  as  Pliny  says,  was  in  no  danger  of 
sucli  a  death,  and  therefore  happier  in 
her  deformity  than  Virginia  m  her 
beauty ;  so  that  the  latter  might  have 
gladly  changed  her  person  for  that  of 
Ruiila. 

295.  Biii  a  S0fi,  ^.]  t.  a.  A  son  with 
an  accomplished  and  beantiful  person 
makes  his  parents  onhappy,  and  keeps 
them  in  perpetual  fear,  so  very  rarely  do 
beaoty  and  modesty  meet  togother. 

996.  Penon.]  The  word  oorpoiia, 
which  literally  signifies  the  body,  is  Jiere 
•  used  for  the  whole  person  of  the  man* 
persynec. 

S98.  Hamehf  Aoase,  4r,]  i,  e.  Though 
the  plain  fa'mily,  ro^gh  and  Jumest* 
shooidtaave  foniahed  him  ^tli  t|ie  ba^ 
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For  her  boys-^vrith  greater  for  ber  gifls,  ivhen  &he  sees  the 
temple  of  Venus,  290 

Even  to  the  delight  of  her  wishes.    Yet,  why^  says  she, 
Should  you  blame  roe  ?  Latona  rejoices  in  fair  Diana. 
But  Lucretia  forbids  a  face  to  be  wished  for,  such    • 
As  she  had.  Virginia  would  desiretoaccept  the  hump  of  RcKtila, 
And  give  her  (shape)  to  Rutila.     But  a  son,  with  a  295 

Remarkable  person,  always  has  miserable  and  trembling 
Parents — So  rare  is  tu£  agreement  ov  beauty 
And  chastity  I— -Tho'  the  homely  house  chaste  morals  should 
Have  transmitted,  and  imitated  the  old  Sabines. 
Beside,  a  chaste  disposition,  and  a  countenance  glowing   SOG 
With  modest  blood,  let  bounteous  nature  give  bim 
With  a  kind  hand,  (for  what  more  upon  a  boy  can 
Nature,  more  powerful  than  aguardian,and  than  all  care,  bestow?) 
They  must  not  be  men ;  for  the  prodigal  improbity 
Of  a  corrupter  dares  to  tempt  the  parents  themselves :       SQ$ 
So  great  is  confidence  in  bribes.     No  tyrant  ever 
Castrated  a  deformed  youth  in  his  cruel  palace : 
Nor  did  Nero  ravish  a  noble  youth  club-footed,  or  one 
With  a  wen,  and  swelling  equally  in  bis  belly  and  hump» 
Go  now,  and  delight  in  the  (beauty  of  your  young  man,    510 
Whom  greater  dangers  await,     lie  will  become  a  public 

mnrals,  end  brought  him  up  in  all  the  carry  their  point. 

p!»iii  und  virtuous  siroplicity  of  the  old  — Ko  itfranU  4«']  The  poet  shews  nn- 

S^bincs,  (see  sat.  t1.  1.  16^,  3.)  (raus-  other     dnnger    arising    from     beauty, 

milting  modesty  and  chastity  by  their  namely,  that  of  being  taken  into  the!  pa« 

own  examples  also..  lacen  of  princes  and  grrot  men,  where 

SOO.  Oiowing,  4'^.]  Easily  blushing  at  they  were  kept  for  unnatural  purposes, 

every  «pecies  ot*  indecency.  and  castrated,  in  order  to  make  their 

d<>S.  More  panfrftU,  ^.]  i.  e.  Who  is  voices  like  those  of  women ;  now  this 

more    powerful    than   all    outward   re-  night  be  the  consequence  of  being  hand« 

Btratnts.  9.  d.  Natural  good  dispositions  some,  but  no  deformed  and  ugly  youth 

are  more  powerful  preservatives  against  was  ever  served  so.     See  sat.  vi.  5€8— 

▼ice,  than  all  the  watchfulness  and  care  7S.     " 

of  guardians  and  parents.  •    SOS.  Nero  nrassfr,  4^.]  Alludes  to  the 

-    S()4.  Musi  not  fre  men.]  If  they  are  to  horrid    amours    of   Nero  with  Spoms, 

escape  "  the  pollutions  that  are  in  tbo  whom  he  dressed  in  woman's  apparel, 

«*  world  through  4ust,*  they  most  die  and  fs  said  to  have  married.    See  sat.  t«' 

yoonjt,  and  not  be  men.  60,  note. 

— The  prodigal  improbitif,  ^.]  The  of-  309.  A  wea.]  Struma  signifies  a  swell* 

ftn  of  those  who  would  corrupt  their  ing.  or  wen,  arising  from  a  scrophulous 

chastity,  and  who  think  no  prodigality  hahit^  like  what  we  call  the  kin^5  evil. 

too  great  to  seduce  youth,  will  even  at-  Strumosiis,  one  that  has  this  div»rder. 

tempt  to  corrupt  tbe  parents  tfaerosejvea,  -t^wettiw^,  ^cj  i.  e.  Pot-bellied  and 

by  bribing  tfaem,  at  any  price,  over  to  hnmp-backed. 

their  side.     Such  is  their  extravagant  310.  Go  nmpt  4^*]    An  ironical  apo. 

wickedness.  strophe  to  the  rootiirr  (see  I.  ?8V — 91.) 

30(5.  CoR/Scieace  in  hnba.}  So  thorough-  who  is  wishing  fo.r  beamifiji  children. 

h  perttiaded  arc  they  ih«ca  bribe  will  311.  GrmUt  dangen,4^,]  The  older 
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Pablicus,  «t  pomas  metoet,  quaaciinqae  ouriint 

Exigit  iratus :  nee  erit  felicior  astro 

Martisy  ut  io  laqueos  nuoquam  incidat:  exigit  antem 

Interdujn  ille  dolor  plas,  quam  lex  uUa  doiori  51B 

Concessit.     Necat  hie  ferns  secat  ille  cmentia  , 

VerberibuB,  auosdam  oiobcIkm  et  mugiiis  intnit.     '  '  - 

Sed  tuus  E^dymion  dilect®  fiet  adulter 

Matronae:  mox  cum  dederit  Servitia  nmrnnoa, 

Fiet  et  iliius^  quam  non  aniat:  exuet  omnem     -  ~^:  St9 

Cor|k>ris  ornatum :  quid  enim  uila  negav^t  udis  . 

Inguinibus,  sive  est  hiec  Hippia,  me  Catulla? 

Deterior  totos  habet  iliic  fomina  mores. 

Sed  casto  quid  forma  nocet  ?  quid  profuit  olim 

Hippolyto  grare  propositum?  quid  BeIleropbonti«?  92S 

Enibuit  nempe  baec,  ceu  &8tidita  repulsa : 

Nee  Sthenoboea  minus  quam  Cressa  excanduit,  et  ae 

Coocussere  arnhneu    Mulier  ssvissima  tunc  e^ 


hm  grow,  the  more  daogftn  wfll  be  be 
exposed  to,  even  gneater  khan  those  al* 
read  J  mentioned. 

311.  He  wili  beenmi,  {«.]  He  will  io- 
trigue  with  married  women*  and,  on  de- 
tection by  the  husbunds,  be  exposed  lo 
Alt  the  suffering  which  their  rage  and 
jealoiisy  may  inflict. 

913.  Hmppier  tkm  lAe  itar,  ^.]  As 
tU  destiny  was  supposed  to  be  governed 
by  the  stars,  so  the  word  star  (per  me- 
tonyoi.)  may  signify  destiny.  Will  he 
fcave  belter  lock  than  Mars,  who,  when 
io  an  amoar  with  Venus,  was  surprised 
by  lier  husband  Vulcan,  who  enclosed 
them  with  a  net,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  sight  of  all  the  gods. 

315.  Thai  pam.]  Which  aa  adulterer 
nay  have  tnticted  on  him  by  mi  enraged 


31T.  The  m^ku  4f.]  This  was  • 
punishment  sometimes  inflicted  on  adul- 
terers, when  caught  in  the  fact,  and  must 
be  attended  with  the  most  excraclatirig 
pain.  It  was  done  by  thrusting  the  fish 
op  the  fundaments  and  then  drawing  it 
out,  with  the  fins  laying  bold  of  and 
tearing  the  part. 

31S.  Hut  ymir  JEmlymiiR.]  Another 
irwiicid  apostrophe  to  ihe  mother.  See 
before,  note  on  i.  310. 

Endymion  was  •  shepherd,  fabled  to 
have  been  fallen  in  love  with  by  Cynthia^ 
or  the  moon,  who,  that  she  migbt  hiss 
him*  laid  him  asleep  on  mount  Latmm^ 
in  Caiia,  near  the  coast  of  the  Anohipe* 


*^Thm  mtjf  Jew,  fe.]  ••  c.  The  pain 
which  the  gallant  may  sufFer  iGrom  tho 
boaband  may  poMibly  exceed  any  that 
tbe  law  would  inflict,  or  has  allimed^  for 
tnch  an  olfence. 

316.  Wmh  «  swerrf.]  Fernim  means 
any  tool  or  weapon  made  with  iron. 
There  seems  here  to  be  an  imitntion  of 
Hon.  lib.  I,  sat.  ii.  I.  40—46. 

31^-U.  YfM  Mms^  seanffMa.]  1  e. 
Most  barbarously  flogs  the  gallant  udtb 
iooorgcs,  the  blowl  following  the 
ftmkes: 

^ — mjMUk 
AdtmrUm  c«mi«     Hoe.  vbi  ivpr. 


X 


poet  nses  the  name  Endymkn 
here  in  derision  of  the  moihcir»  whom  ho 
sappoaea  to  be  so  fond  of  her  son,  and  so 
pleiised  with  his  beautyi  aa  tn  tMnk  him 
aa  haadaome*  at  least,  as  £ndymion  hlmr 
self,  and  as  likely  to  excite  tbe  love  of 
some  fevoorite  lady.- as  Endyminn  waa 
to  exdte  tbe  love  of  Cynthia,  and  who 
will  think  to  have  him  all  to  herself. 
No.  says  the  poet*  this  will  only  last  till 
'  m  temptation  eomes  in  hit 


locntive 
way,  and  then  he  wUl  he  as  bad  as  otheisb 
and  just  aa  profligate— -for 

319.  Wkm  SenUmn  fe]  Thii  name 
may  here  he  pot  for  anv  lewd  and  pro* 
iligate  adulteren.  who  hired  lovers  for 
her  pieaiuret.  There  mav  probably  be 
an  allotiott  to  ServUla,  the  oMlher  of 
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Adulterer^  and  will  fear  whataoeter  paititbineiit  an  wlkgty 
Husband  exacts:  nor  will  he  be  b Appier  tban  the  star 
Of  Mars,  that  lie  should  never  fall  into  snares :  but  sometioies 
That  pain  exacts  more  than  any  law  to  pain  815 

Has  granted*   One  kills  with  a  sword^  another  cots  with  bloodj 
Scourges,  and  some  adulterers  the  mullet  edters. 
But  your  Endyroion  will  become  the  adultei^  of  some  beloved 
Matron :  presently  when  Servilia  shall  give  him  money* 
He  will  become  hers  too  whom  he  loves  not:  she  will  put  off 
Every  ornament  of  her  body :  for  what  will  any  woman  deny  to 
Those  she  likes,  whether  she  be  Hippia  dr  Catuila  ? 
There  a  bad  woman  has  her  whole  manners. 
But  haw  does  beauty  hurt  the  chaste  ?  what,  once  on  a  time, 
did  SM 

A  solemn  resolution  benefit  Htppolytus?  what  BellerophoB? 
Truly  this  redden'd  as  if  scorned  by  a  repulse : 
Nor  was  Sthcnobcea  less  on  fire  than  the  Cretan,  and  both 
Vexed  themselves.    A  woman  is  then  most  cruel 


Bnilua,  and  iiiter  of  Cato,  with  whon 
Cjpsar  lived  in  Hlicir  coaiineror. 

When  sttch  a  one  pays  him  well*  how* 
ever  he  may  dislike  her  perion»  he  will 
be  at  her  aenrioe. 

S2(h  Put  of,  4te.J  She  will  arrtp  her. 
telf  of  all  her  jewoU  aad  finery,  part 
with  every  thine  that's  valuable,  to  sap- 
ply  the  nieaiM  of  rewarding  her  lover. 

S)tt.  Wppia.]  See  sat.  vi.  8S->llt> 
A  prodigiil  adiiltereat- 

— CaluUa.]  See  sat.  ik  49.  A  poor 
jMrlot. 

q»  d*  However  different  in  tlieir  cir- 
cuifistaiices,  they  will  all  m^et  In  tliis 
point,  ail.  to  spare  nothing  where  a  lover 
IS  in  question. 

StS.  Ther^AhaiwamanJ]  On  that  one 
^nciple  of  self-gratification  she  foraitf 
jiU  her  conduct  J  there  ^lie  shews  her* 
self  kimig  generous,  and  liheral«  how- 
•vcr  worse  in  genera]  than  others. 

SC4.  How  dott  beauty,  4c*'}  Oranting 
that  heauty  may  be  pernicious,  in  in- 
stances like  those  above  mentioiiedt  yet 
how  can  it  injure  the  chaste  and  vir- 

595.  A  tokmn  ^retdtOimt  4«*]  Tbia 
was  the  sotemn  resolve  of  HippolytuSa 
to  refuse  the  love  of  his  step- mother 
Pb«dr«,  whoy  for  this,  accused  hiqi  of 
MsiDpting  her  to  incear.  He  fled  ^awcy 
Ui  a  chaciot  by  the  aea  sidc«  bol  the 


horses  taking  fright  at  the  sea^alvca 
lying  on  the  shore,  ovcftnmed  the  cb»> 
riot,  and  killed  him. 

--BeUerophon,]  Sthenofaosa  (the  wile  of 
Poetos,  king  of  the  Argites)  faUtne  in 
love  with  him,  be  refosed  her ;  at  wolcb 
she  was  so  incensed,  that  she  accused 
him  to  h9t  husband:  this  forced  him 
upon  desperate  advent oresy  which  ha 
overcaiae.  Stbenobaa^  beattog  of  hii 
success,  killed  herself. 

3$6.  Thuredden'd,  4«.]  Phasdra  fed. 
dened  with  anger  and  resentaiefit,  as 
thinking  herself  despised* 

327.  Sihenobxa^  ^c]  See  note  on 
U3U* 

—  Thi  Cref0t.]  Phasdra  was  tha 
daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete. 

— BiftH.]  Phasdra  and  Stbenoboea. 
.  9SB.  rei€«i  ihemttlve**']  Concossere* 
The  verb  concotio  literally  signifies  to 
shake,  jb^  or  stir;  and,  when  applied 
to  the  mind,  to  trouble,  vex,  or  disquiet; 
Here  it  intimatesp  that  these  wonen  sho«>k, 
or  stirred  themselves,  into  a  fit  of  rage 
and  vexation.  It  seems  to  be  used  me* 
niphorically»  from  the  custom  of  the 
wrestlers  and  boaersat  ibetheatses,  who, 
before  ihey  engaged,  gave  themselves 
blows  on  the  breast,  or  sides,  to  exdtd 
anger  and  fury.  Thus  the  lion  is  said  ta 
shake  his  mane,  and  lash  himsdf  witk 
his  tail,,  wlien  he  would  be  furiona. 
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Cum  stimulos  odio  pudor  admovet.     Elige  quidnam 
Suadendum  esse  puces,  cui  nubere  Caesaris  uxor 
Destinat:  optironshic,  ct  formosissimus  idem 
Gentis  patricias  rapitur  miser  extinguendus 
Messalin»  ocuHs :  dudum  sedet  ilia  parato 
Flammeolo;  Tyriusque  palam  gen  talis  in  hortU 
Sternitur,  e^  rita  decies  centena  dabuntur. 
Antiquo  y^niet  cum  signatoribus  adspex. 
Haec  tu  secrets,  et  paucis  commissa  putabas? 
Non  nisi  legitime  vult  nubere.     Quid  placeat^  die : 
Ni  parer6  veils,  {lereundum  est  ante  lucernas : 
Si  scelus  admitlas,  dabitur  mora  parvula,  dum  res 
Hoi^  orbi  et  populo,  contingat  principts  aures: 
Dedecus  ille  domus  sciet  ultimus.     Interca  tu 
Obsequcre  imperio,  si  tantt  est  vita  dierum 
Paucorum ;  quicquid  melius,  Icviu^que  putaris, 
Priri>enda  est  gladio  puichra  hssc  et  cnndida  cervisc. 
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328.  MoU  cruel,  4^.]  A  ivoman  is 
then  mott  nvnge  atid  relentless,  wlicn, 
on  being  dtsappokiteii,  ilie  fear  of  shame 
adds  spurs  to  her  resentment,  and  her 
passion  of  love  h  changed  to  hatred. 
See  Gnu  xxxix.  7--<i(K 

Virgil  represents  Jitno  as  stirred  np 
to  her  relentles9  hatred  to  Mnentt  and 
the  Trojans,  from  several  motives  -,  among 
the  rest,  from  the  cunt  cm  pi  which  liad 
•been  shewn  her  by  Paris,  in  his  judg* 
luent  against  her  at  mount  Ida. 

Needum  etiam  causie  irarum,  atevip^  do* 
fores, 

Exadtrant  aumo,  manet  aUa  mente  re- 
p6tium 

Judicium  Paridls,  ipreuapie  infuria  for* 
mc,  4'c,  ic.  iEo.  i.  S9,  5a.* 31. 

See  aisi>  /iin.  v.  5 — 7» 

3^19*  Choete,  ^^c.]  •'.  e.  Tliink  it  over, 
«tid  determine,  ail  things  considered, 
what  advice  you  would  give. 

330.  To  him  whom,  4'<^.]  Silius  is  meant 
here,  a  noble  Roman,  whom  the  empress 
Messalina  so  doated  upon,  that  slic  made 
bim  put  away  his  wife  Julia  Syllana, 
and  resolved  td  marry  him  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  was  gone  no  £srther  than 
Oslia,  a  city  near  .the  HM>uth  of  the  Ti- 
ber. 

•   333.  Bif  the  etfes,  j'C.]  By  her  having 

.  fixed  her  eyes  upon   him,  so  as  to  be* 

come  enanioured  with  him.    Of  the  hor* 


rid  lewdness  of  this  empress,  see  sat.  vt. 
113— .^f. 

— 'Lwg  ihe  $iU,  ^i-c.]  The  lime  seems 
long  to  her,  while  waitiiYg  for  Si« 
litis. 

333—4.  P'-epared  hrtdatreiL]  Which 
she  Itad  prepared  for  the  ceremony.  See 
sat.  ii.  I.  1?4,  note  un  the  word  Sam- 
mea;  and  sat.  vi  294. 

334.  Openiyt^*]  Slie  transacts  hei 
matter  upenly,  without  fear  or  shame^ 
accordingly  she  onuis  nothing  of  the 
marriage  ceremony;  she  pot  on  the 
Same>colottred  marriage  veil ;  the  con* 
jugal  bed  was  sumptuously  adorned  with 
purple,  an<)  prepared  in  the  ^LucoUan 
gardens,  a  place  of  public  resort.  See 
uoie  on  I.  338. 

335.  Ten  times  an  hundred.]  She  had 
her  portion  ready,  acC0Tdin|r  to  ancient 
custom.  On  this  instance  it  amounted 
to  the  v«9t  stmt  of  one  thousand  sester* 
tia.  See  sat.  i.  I  406,  note.  This  wae 
supposed  to  be  given  to  the '  husband,  in 
consideration  of  the  burdens  ol'  matri- 
mony. 

336.  Soothaytr  —  tignen,  4^.1  The 
soothsayer,  who  always  attended  on  such 
occasions.  Vai.er.  lib.  ii.  bays,  that, 
among  the  ancients,  nothing  of  conse* 
quence  was  undertaken,  either  in  private 
or  pnhlie,  without  consulting  the  au- 
spices ;  iience  a  soothsayer  attended  on 
marriages.     Asipex— ^uasi    atispex— 
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When  shame  adds  gbuds  to  hatred.     Choose  what  329 

You  think  to  be  adyisedj  to  him  whom  Caesars  wife  destines 
To  marry :  this  the  best  and  most  beautiful  too 
Of  a  patrician  family  is  hurried,  a  wretch,  to  be  destroj^d 
By  the  eyes  of  Messalina:  long  she  sits  in  her  prepared 
Bridal  veil,  and  openly  the  Tyrian  raarriaoe-bed  is  strowed 
In  the  gardens^  and  ten  times  an  hundred  will  be  given  by 

ancient  8S5 

Rite :  the  soothsayer,  with  the  signers,  will  come. 
Do  you  think  these  things  secret,  and  committed  to  a  few  ? 
She  will  not  marry  unless  lawfully.     Say — ^what  like  you  ? — 
Unless  you  will  obey,  you  must  perish  before  candle-light. 
If  you  commit  the  crime,  a  little  delay  will  be  given,  till  the 

thing,  S40 

Known  to  the  city  and  to  the  people^  reaches  the  prince's  ears, 
(He  will  last  know  the  disgrace  of  his  house.)     In  the  mean 

while 
Do  thou  obey  the  command,  if  the  life  of  a  few  days  is 
Of  such  consequence;  whatever  you  may  think  best  andeasiest» 
This  fair  and  white  neck  is  to  be  yielded  to  the  sword.      34?5 


becaase  they  divined  from  the  flight  and 
other  actions  of  birds. 

The  sigiiatoriek  were  a  sort  of  ptiblic 
notaries,  who  wrote  and  attested  wilts« 
deeds,  raarriage.settlementt*  &c*  These 
also  were  present;  for,  before  the  roar* 
rlage»  (hey  wrote  down  in  tnblesi(tabulis, 
lee  sat.  it.  58»  note)  by  way  of  record, 
the  form  of  the  contract,  to  which  they, 
frith  the  witnes&es.  set  their  seals. 

5i7.  Thete  things  tccreU  4^.]  That  she 
does  things  privately,  so  (h;it  only  a  few 
chosen  secret  frieods  should  know  them  ? 
by  no  mean& 

S3S.  UnUii  UnofuUy,]  She  determines 
to  marry  publicly,  with  all  the  usual 
forms  and  ceremonies;  and  this,  savs 
l\iciias,  IH  the  face  of  the  senatf",  of-the 
equestrian  order,  and  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple and  soldiery.  See  Ant*  Univ.  Hist* 
vol.  ziv.  p  344,  note  i. 

— Sii^,  what  like  yau  f\  Quid  placeat-^ 
what  it  muy  pleait^  yon  to  do.  Say,  Si- 
iius,  which  part  will  you  lake  iu  such  a 
situation  ?  what  do  you  think  best  to  do, 
under  so  faul  a  dilemma? 

S39.  Unteut  4r<T.]  If  you  refuse  this 
horrid  womun'&  oiFer,  she  will  have  you 
inurdf  red  before  niplit. 

340.    }f  ymk  commU  tU  erimeJ}   Of 


marrying  the  wife  of  another. 

^-il  little  delay,  4«.]  You  will  pro- 
bably live  for  a  few  da^s ;  the  public  ru* 
roour  will  reach  the  prince's  ears,  though 
later  than  the  ears  of  others,  as  he  will 
probably  be  the  last  who  hears  the  dis-: 
honour  done  to  his  family,  few,  perhaps, 
daring  to  break  such  a  thing  to  him. 

343.  The  ernnmand.}  Of  Messalina* 

^^Ifthe  life  rf  a  few  days,  4*']  If  yon 
think  that  living  a  few  days  more  or  less 
is  of  so  much  consequence,  that  you  wilt 
sooner  commie  a  crime  of  such  roagni^ 
tilde  to  gnin  a  short  respite,  than  risk  an" 
earlier  aeath,  by  avoiding  the  corarois- 
sion  of  it,  then  to  be  sure  yon  roust 
oliey  ;  but  whichever  way  you  deter- 
mine— 

345.  Netk,  ^c]  This  beautiful  person 
of  yours  will  be  sacrificed,  either  to  Mes- 
salina's  resentment,  if  you  don't  comply, 
or  to  the  emperor's,  if  yon  do.  How- 
erer,  the  marriage  took  place,  and  they, 
pleased  themselves  in  all  festivity  that 
day  and  night ;  afterwards  Silius  was 
seized,  by  the  emperor's  command,  and 
put  to  death  ;  thus  exhibiting  a  striking 
example  of  the  sad  consequences  which 
often  attend  being  remarkable  for  beauty, 
Messalina,  soon  after,  was  killed  in  tiNf 
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Nil  ergo  optabunt  homines?  »i  constliam  vis, 

PbRMITTBS  IPSTS  BXPEKDBKB  friTMINIBUS,  2^'^ 
CONVENIAT  NOBIS,  REBUSQUE  SIT  UTILE  NOSTRIS. 

Nam  pro  jucundis  aptittima  quaeque  dabiint  Dt. 
Carior  est  iLLis  HOMO,  QUAM  siBi*:  no»  animomm 
Impulsu,  et  caeca  magnaque  cupidine  ducti, 
Conjugium  petimus,  partumque  uxorift:  at  iHb 
Notum,  qui  pueri,  qualisque  futura  sit  uxor. 
Ut  tamen  et  poscas  aliquid,  voveasque  sacellis 
Exta,  et  candiduli  divina  tomacula  porci ; 

OraMDUM  est,  ut  sit  mens  SANA  IN  CORPORE  SANO. 

Fortem  posce  animum,  et  mortis  terrore  carentem  5 
Qui  spatium  vitae  extremuni  inter  munera  ponat 
Natura?,  qui  ferre  queat  quoscunque  iabores ; 
Nesciat  irai:ci ;  cupiat  nihil ;  et  potiorcs 
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see 


gardens  of  Luculhis,  whiihcf  she  had  re- 
tired.    See  AicT.  Univ>   Hist.  vol.  xir. 

346.'  Shall  iMii  iherrfore,  fc.]  If  all 
jfoa  say  be  considered,  the  consequence 
seems  to  be,  that  it  is  wrong  to  wisht 
or  pray,  for  any  thing. 
.  ^^Uave  advice*}  If  yoo  will  be  ad- 
Tised  what  is  best  to  do,  [  answer*^ 
.  347.  Penmt  the  gods,  4<*.]  Leare  aH 
to  the  gods ;  they  know  what  is  be&t  for 
OS,  and  what  is  most  saitable  to  our  cir« 
cnmstaaces  and  situations. 

349.  Itmead  ef  pUauaU  ihingt,  4«.] 
They  can,  thoogh  we  cannot,  foresee- all 
consequences  which  will  arise,  and  there- 
^re,  instead  of  bestowing  what  uiny  lie 
pleasing,  they  will  give  what  is  most 
pr«)per,  most  soitatle,  and  best  adapted 
Ip  oar  welfare ;  vid  this,  because  mor» 
tals  are  dearer  to  them  than  we  are  to 
ourselves.  Comp.  1  Pet.  ▼.  7. 

3.S0— 1.  By  theimpul»e,fe,']  We  are 
impelled  to  wish  for  things,  merely  from 
t^  strong  desire  we  have  to  possess 
tliem  ;  and  do  not  reflect,  as  we  ought, 
on  the  blindness  of  our  minds,  which 
cannot  see  farther  than  prcseni  things, 
and  therefore  are  led  to  judge  amiss  of 
what  roav  be  fur  our  good  in  the  end. 

Sh^  IVedUfrk^md  the  Ininging  fttrth, 
4c.]  We  pray  for  a  wife,  and  that  that 
wife  may  bring  forth  children;  but  the 
gods  only  can  foresee  how  either  the 
w'rfr  or  children  may  turn  out,  conse- 
quently, whether  the  gratification  of  our 
wis  lies  may  be  fur  our  happiness. 


154.  Ask  tmnething.]  In  the  former 
part  of  this  fnie  pn^snge  the  poet  spealt 
of  leaving  «ll  to  the  |rod9,.fii  such  an 
absolute  and  unreserved  manner,  m 
seemingly  to  exclude  the  eikercise  of 
prayer :  as  to  outward  things,  such  as 
power,  riches,  beauty,  ai^  the  like,  bo 
certainly  does,  masmuch  as  these  matters 
ought  to  be  left  entirely  to  Providence, 
we  not  being  able  to  judge  about  them ; 
and,  indeed,  as  he  has  shewn  throughout 
the  preceding  part  of  this  Satire,  tb« 
having  of  these  things  may  .prove  ruiih. 
bus  and  deslnictive,  therefore  are  not 
proper  subjects  either  of  deswe  or  prayer: 
but  now  the  poet  6ncly  shews,  that 
there  are  subjects  of  prayer,  which  ar^ 
not  only  desirable,  but  to  he  petitioned 
for,  as  conducive  to  our  real  good  and 
happiness. 

— Vow  in  chapels.}  Sacellum  signifies 
a  chapel,  a  Ihtle  temple,  or  perhaps  anj, 
place  consecrated  to  divine  wonhipw 
Here  it  may  signify  the  sacred  shrinet 
Of  their  gods,  before  which  they  offered 
their  vows,  prayers,  and  sacrifices. 

355.  Entrailg.}  The  boweU,  or  inwards* 
of  animalst  which  were  electa,  (unde 
exta,)  cut  out,  and  offered  in  sacri- 
fice. 

— Dii»iie  puddings,  4[C.}  Tomacula,  or 
tomacia,  from  Gr.  ti^mt,  to  cot,  were  pud- 
dings, or  sausages,  made  of  the  liver  and 
flesh  of  the  animal,  chopped  and  mixed 
together,  and  were  called  also  tarciniina« 
gut-pnddings ;  and,  like  our  sausages, 
were  made  by  stuffing  a  gut  taken  from 
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ShaH  men  therefore  wish  for  nothing?  If  you  wiH  baveadviee^ 

FkIIMIT  the  gods  themselves  to  COKSipER  WHAT 

May  suit  us,  and  be  useful,  to  our  affairs. 

For,  instead  of  pleasant  things,  the  gods  will  give  whatever 

are  fittest. 
Man  is  dearer  to  tiiem^  than  to  himself:  we^  led  bjr 

the  S50 

Impulse  of  our  minds,  and  by  a  blind,  and  great  desire^ 
Ask  wedlock,  and  the  bringing  forth  of  our  wife  {  but  to  them 
is  known,  what  children,  and  what  sort  of  a  wife  she  may  bet 
However,  that  you  may  ask  something,  and  vow  in  chapels 
Entrails,  and.  the  divine  puddings  of  a  whitish  swine,         S5£ 

You  MUST  PRAY,  THAT  YOU  MAY  HAVE  A  SOUND  M|ND  IN  A 
SOUND  BODY. 

Ask  a  mind,  strong,  and  without  the  fear  cf  death ; 
Which  puts  the  last  stage  of  life  among  the  gifts  of 
Nature;  which  can  bear  any  troubles  whatsoever ; 
Knows  n(4  po  be  angry;  covets  nothing ;  apd  which  thinks  560 


tKe  anianl  with  tlie  whnve  ineredlents. 
Jheae  aceotujMitiied  tb«  Mcrincet,  and 
prtre  therefore  called  divine. 

555.  WhiMnmeJ]  Thi«Fa«  ofibred 
to  Diana,  under  the  name  of  Lacma^  in 
onter  to  niak^  her  propitions  to  child- 
bearing  wonen^  ap  alto  on  other  occa- 
siolifl.    8ee  Hon.  lib.  m.  ode  xtii. 

556.  rim  MttJl  pniy,  4«.]  At  if  the 
poet  had  said,  '*  I  bjr  no  means  object 
**  eitlier  to  sacrifices  or  pravers  to  the 
^  gods,  urovlded  what  is  as](ed  be  rea- 
^  tooabfe  and  good,  %e  cannot  be  too 
••  earnest." 

•^1  ftwnd  UNitd,  4^.]  9.  d.  Health  of 
body  and  niind  is  the  first  of  blessings 
here  below;  witbont  a  sound  mind  we 
jOan  neither  Jad^,  determine,  or  act 
aright ;  without  bodily  health  .there  can 
fie  no  enjoyment. 

957.  A  itufid  ttrmg,  fcJ]  Fortitude* 
My  which,  unmoted  and  uodismayed^yon 
«ui  look  opon  death  without  terror. 

358.  The  last  mge,  j^.]  Uliirauro 
fpatiuni^  in  the  chariot  and  horse-racing, 
iignifiisd  the  space  between  the  last 
bound  or  nafit,  and  the  goal  where  the 
race  ended.  Hence,  by  an  easy  nieta* 
phor.  It  diinotes  the  latter  part  of  life, 
^Hen  we  are  neat  our  end,  and  are  about 
t6  finish  our  course  of  life. 

So  the  apostle,  t  Tiro.  W,  7.  says* 
f «f  If^fMf  nn^ia^S  1  ba?e  linbbed  my 


course.  « 

568*-9.  O^  }f  MtHfe.]  The  woi< 
munus  either  signifies  a  pU»  or  a  duty 
or  office.  If  we  talie  iMUiera,  here,  fii 
the  former  iense,  we  must  niderstaad 
the  poiet  to  mean,  that  true  fisrtitude,  tA 
far  from  fearing  death  as  an  enl>  looks 
on  it  as  a  gift  or  bieasing  of  nature.  So 
Ur.  Drtpek  : 

A  Bind  thai  am  ieeurdif  death  d^. 
And  eottat  tt  wtu^t  prwiUge  iodk. 
In  the  other  sense,  we  must  ondersund 
the  poet  10  mean,  that  death  will  bo 
JkMiked  upon>  by  a  wise  and  firm  mind» 
as  an  office^  dr  doty,  which  all  are  to 
fiilfil,  and  therefore  to  be  submitted  to 
at  such,  not  with  fear  and  dismay,  but 
with  as  much  willingness  and  compla» 
cency  at  any  other  doty  which  aatora 
has  (aid  upon  us. 

559.  ilfiv  trmAlft,  4«.]  Any  misfiifr 
tunes,  wittout  murmuring  and  iepinin|^ 
much  less  sinking  und^r  them. 

S6t).  Knom  wft  to  he  Mgry^]  Can  so 
rule  the  tempers  and  passions  of  th« 
soul,  as  lo  control,  on  all  oocastOnsi 
those  perturbations  which  arise  wiihlttt 
and  produce  a  violence  of  anger. 

^Ccveti  naming']  Being  eouient  and 
sobmiosire  to  the  will  of  Providence; 
desires  nothing  but  what  it  has,  neither 
coveiing  what  others  have,  or  uneasy  I* 
obtam  what  we  ourselves  have  not. 
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Herculis  cerumnas  credat,  saevosque  labores, 
Et  Venere,  et  coenis,  et  plamis  Sardanapali. 
Monstro  quod  ipse  tibi  possis  dare:  Semita  gerte 

XTraNQUILUE  per  VIRTUTEM  PATET  UNICA  YITJE, 

Nullum  numcn  habcs,  si  sit  prudentia :  sed  te 
Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam,  cc&loque  locamus. 
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561.  Thetoihtf  Hercules,  jtr.]  Allud. 
Ing  to  what  are  osaally  called,  the 
twelve  labottra  of  Hercules* 

S6t.  Than  the  Uacivkumm,  ^c]  Such 
a  mind  as  has  been  described  esteems 
the  greatest  sufferings  and  labours,  even 
focb  as  Hercules  underwent,  mpre  eligi- 
ble than  all  the  pleasures  and  enjoy, 
nents  of  sensoality. 

•--iSardafui|Mi/itf .  J  llie  last  king  of  As* 
Syria,  whose  Kfe  was  such  a  scene  of 
lasciviuusiiess,  luxury,  and  effeminacy^ 
that  he  fell  into  the  utmost  contempt  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  who  revolted ; 
and  he,  being  overcome,  made  a  pile, 
set  it  on  fire,  and  burnt  himself,  and  his 
inost.valoable  moveables,  lu  it :  ^*  The 
♦•  only  thing,"  says  Justin,  ••  he  ever 
V  did  like  a  roan.*» 

A«  the  word  venere,  in  this  line,  is 
inetonymically  used  for  lewdness,  or 
lasciviousness,  Venus  being  the  goddess 
of  these,  and  ccenis  for  all  nvmner  of 
gluttony  and  luxury,  so  plumis  may  here 
be  used  to  deaote  soilness  and  effemi* 
nacv  of  dress. 

Inumv,  in  one  sense,  is  used  some* 
tiroes  to  denote  plates,  scales,  or  span* 
gles,  wrought  on  the  armour  or  accoutre- 
ments of  men  or  horses,  one  whereof 
was  laid  upon  aoorher.  Garments  also 
were  adorned  with  gold  and  purple 
plumage,  featfaer>work.  Amsw.  See 
.£a.  11. 1.  770,  1. 

365.  What  yowtejf  may  give,  ^.] 
While  others  are  disijuieting  themselves, 
and  Hskiiig  for  the  gratification  of  their 
foolish  Mid  huriful  desires,  let  me  tell 
you  the  only  way  tp  solid  peace  and 
comfort,  and  what  jt  !•  in  your  own 
power  to  bestow  uppn  yvarsell;  I  mean, 
and  it  is  ii.u»r  cenaiitly  true,  that  ih«re 
is  (io  other  w  ly  to  happiuens,  hut  in  the 
paths  of  virtue.  C  onip.  Eccl.  lii  13» 
14*  The  heathen  thought  that  every 
iu"i.  wa-  the  itu'hor  o|  his  own  virtue 
and  wiaooin  ;  but  iheie  were  some  at 
jU/ifie,  at  that  timp,  who  ooald  luve 


taught    Juvenal,    that     bveky    ooob 

GIFt,  AND    SVERY    PBRVBCT   OlFT,    IS 

raoM   aaovB,  and    combth    do-wv 

FROM  TIfS  FATHBR  OF  LIGHTS.   COop. 

Jer.  X.  23. 

HoR.  lib.  i.  epist.  zviK.  I.  Ill,  IS, 

Sed  Moti*  ett  orarc  Jooem  qui  dcnat  ei 
fntfert,    ' 

Del  wtmmt  dtt  &p€t,  m^ium  mi  mmmtm 
ifnepambo. 

Cfc.  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  iii.  c.  xxxvi* 
d«*clares  it  as  a  generol  opinion,  that  man- 
kind received  from  the  gods  the  outward 
conveniences  of  life,  virtutem  autem 
nemo  anquam  acceptam  Deo  retulit; 
"  but  virtue  noo^  ever  yet  tboogbt  they 
*f  received  from  the  Deity."  And  agaiq, 
**  this  is  the  persuasion  of  allt  that  forr 
*'  tune  is  to  be  had  from  the  gods,  wis- 
"  dom  from  ourselves.*'  Again,  ''  who 
"  ever  thanked  the  gpds  for  bis  being  a 
"  good  man  ?  men  pray  to  Jupiter,  not 
"  that  he  would  make  them  just,  terope? 
"  rate,  wise,  but  rich  and  prosperoiis.* 
Thus  **  they  became  vain  in  their  ima. 
*■  ginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 
"  darkened ;  professing  themselves  to 
'*  be  wise,  they  became  fools.*  Rom. 
L  21.  2. 

36.5.  Kott  Aaoe  no  deity,  fc.]  If  men 
would  act  prudently  and  wisely,  w« 
should  no  more  hear  of  good  or  ill  luck* 
as  if  the  aiiairs  of  men  were  left  to  the 
disposal  of  Fortune,  or  chance,  who 
manages  them  in  a  way  of  sport  aod 
caprice,  independently  of  any  endea- 
vours of  their  own  ;  ludum  insoleuteas 
ludere  pertinax.  (See  Hoa.  lib.  iii.  ode 
<six.  1.  49-r-5f .)  Tbe  goddess  Fortune 
would  no  longer  l>e  a  divinity  in  tlie  eyea 
of  mortals,  if  they  were  themselves  pru- 
dent and  careful  in  the  manfigement  of 
the*  selves  and  their  affairs. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  the  word 
nuiuen,  in  this  place,  by  any  single  one 
in  the  Fnglish  language  ;  ai  least  I  ani 
oot  aofpiainted  with  any  ti)ac  can  a| 
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The  toils  of  Hercules,  and  his  cruel  labours,  better 

Than  thelasciviousness,  and  luxury,  and^ilumesof  Sardanapalus, 

I  shew  what  yourself  may  give  to  yourself:    Surely  thb 

ONLY 

Path  to  a  quiet  life  lies  open  through  virtue. 
You  have  no  deity,  O  Fortune,  if  there  be  prudence;  but  $65 
Thee  we  make  a  goddess,  and  place  in  heaven* 


ADce  com  prebend  til  its  meftniogs:  U 
includes  the  wUU  pleasnre,  aud  dete rmi« 
nation  or  decree  of  a  deity ;  power,  au- 
thority .  a  divine  impuiae ;  divine  protec- 
tion and  favour ;  influence  ;  also  a  deity, 
•  god  ;  all  this  the  heathen  attributed  to 
4beir  goddess  Furtvii  e« 

366.  Thee  we  make  a  £oddem,icJ]  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  made  a 
goddess  of  Fortune*  which  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  more  thaa  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected event  of  things,  from  roRS,  luck« 
chance,  hasard.  These  the  heathen, 
who  knew  not  God,  deified  in  the  ima- 
ginary being  Fortunx,  which  they  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  that  wise,  though 
mysterious,  government  of  the  world, 
and  all  things  in  it,  bv  Him  '*  whose 
**  judgments  are  unsearchable,and  whose 
'*  ways  are  past  finding  out!"^He  has 
^  given  to  mtkf^  that  wisdom  which  is 
'•  profitable  to  direct"  (lu:cl.  z.  10.)  in 
the  affairs  and  concerns  of  common  life ; 
the  due  and  proper  exercise  of  which  is 
the  duty  of  man  towards  himself.  This 
neglected,  leaves  him  without  excuse, 
whatever  evil  may  happen:  yet,  under 
Hie  strictest  exercise  of  human  wisdom 
and  prndence,  let  us  remember,  that 
disappointment  may  defeat  the  ends 
proposed  ;  this  ought  to  awaken  our  con* 
fidence  in  the  svprsme  pisposxr  or 
ALL  xvxNTS,  who  knows  what  is  best 
for  us : 

"  And  that  ilumld  teach  us 

"  Ther^$  a  tUvhuty  that  ihapet  wr  endt, 

**  lUmgh-hew  them  haw  W4  toiH." 

Uavlbt,  act  V.  sc.  ii* 

The  Greeks  had  many  temples  dedi» 
cated  to  Fortune,  under  the  name  of 
TTXa.  Pindar  makes  her  one  of  the 
desliniest  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  An* 
cus  Martius,  king  of  the  Romans,  first 
built  a  temple  at  Rome  to  this  deity, 
(enritts  Tullus  also  built  one  at  the  capi* 
tol.  Afterwards  the  Romans  coose* 
grated  temples  te  heroDder  ▼arioot  ti- 


tles, as  Fortona  libera,  redox,  piiblict» 
eaufstris,  &c.  See  Broughtok,  fiibl* 
Hist.  Sacr.tit.  Fortune. 

Horace's  description  of  this  goddess, 
and  her  great  power,  forms  one  of  th« 
most  beautiful  of  his  odes.  See  lib*  i* 
ode  xxxr, 

0  Diva  gratum  qus  regie  Antium^ 
Praeent,  ^c.  4^. 

S66*  Place  in  fcaowen.]  Give  her  • 
place  among  the  gods. — q.  d.  As  thing* 
are,  men  are  foolish  enough  to  erect 
temples  to  Fortune,  rouke  lier  a  f^oddess, 
worship  her  as  such,  and  attribute  all 
their  miscarriages  and  troubles,  not  to 
their  own  neglect,  folly,  and  mismanage*' 
asent,  but  to  the  power  and  iiiflaeiu»  ci 
this  imaginary  deiry. 

For  the  ideas  which  the  Romans  en* 
lertained  about  the  goddess  Fortune, 
see  sot.  iii.  1.  39.  40.    Sat.  vi.  ].  6(M 

I  should  observe,  that  some  copies 
read,  1.  565, 

NtiUum  nw»en  abett,^. 
No  deity  ie  abtent,  j^. 
As  if  it  were  said,  that  if  there  be  pmt 
dence,  that  is,  if  a  man  acts  wisely  and 
prudently,  all  the  gods  are  present  with 
him,  not  one  absents  himself  from  him  ; 
or,  prudence  is  alUsufficient,  and  no 
other  deity  can  be  wanting.  But  th« 
sense  first  above  given,  on  the  reading 
noUura  nnroen  babes,  appears  to  be  most 
consonant  to  the  intention  of  the  two 
lines  taken  toi^ther. 

I  know  not  how  to  end  my  observa* 
tions  on  this  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
without  calling  it  the  finest  pieces  in 
point  of  composition,  matter,  and  senn* 
ment,  which  we  have  derived  trom  heetf 
tlien  antiquity.  I  should  call  it  inimi* 
tably  fine,  had  nut  the  late  L)i.  SAMirxL. 
Jobnsoh's  poem,  on  **  Trx  vAivtTr 
or  HUMAN  wtsiLta,*  appeared;  tudi 
a  copy,  of  SQch  an  original,  i«  rarely  t^ 
be  net  ^th. 
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AKGUMENT. 

TThe  poet  takes  occasUm^-om  an  invitation  vihich  he  gives  to  his 

friend  Persicus  to  dine  with  him,  to  commendfrugaKty^  and  to 

expose  and  reprehend  all  manner  <^  intemperance  and  de^ 

bauchety:  but  more  particularly  the  Ituniry  used  by  the  Rtmutns 

in  their /easting.    He  instances  some  lewd  practices  at  their 

frastSy  and  reproves  t^e  nobility  for  making  lewdness  and  dey 

A  TTICUS  eximie  si  coenal,  lautU9  habctur: 

Si  Rtitilus,  deniens;  quid  enim  tnajore  cachinno 

Excipitur  viilgi,  quam  pauper  Apicius  ?  omn\$ 

Convictuft,  theruice»  stationea,  omne  theatrum 

De  Rutilo.     Nam  dum  valida  ac  juvenilia  membra  $ 

Sufficiunt  galeae,  dumque  drdens  sanguine,  fertur 

(Non  cogente  quidem,  sed  nee  prohibente  Tribunp) 

Scripturus  leges,  et  regia  verba  lanistas. 

Miiltos  porro  vides,  ouos  saepe  6lusus  ad  ipsum 

Creditor  introitum  soiet  expectare  macellii  |Q 

Lbie  1.  If  Auirm,  ^e.]  The  name  of  8.  jfpfeiiit.]  A  QOted  epkora  in  tlw 

ft  ^&y  eniioem  penon  in   Rotue ;  but  lime  of  Neto-;  be  cpent  an  ImmenM 

here  tt  h  meftnt  to  signify  anj  one  of  Cftate  in  cetingenddriiilriBg:  gro«itij| 

great  weulib  unci  quality.     If  such  a  one  poor  and  despised,  be  lianged  hiiMelf| 

givrs    a  grrai  eitfertaininenf,  it  being  See  sat.  iv.  i.  iS. 

agrcreable  id  his  raiil^  and  fortune,  de*  4.    C0M|Miiy.]  CoDviclus  signifies   a 

iervf-s  not  any  <  ther  natiie  than  that  of  living  together  in  one  house,  or  at  one 

fplendour  and  nianificetice.  talUe,  and,  perhaps,  what  we  call  cIuIm, 

t.  IfRu^im,  4i€»]  One,  who,  by  hit  or  ordinaries, 

•stravagani  gloitony,  was  reduced   to  ^Belftf. )  Thenmib  hot  baths.    These 

the  most  shanteiul  degree  of  poverty.  were  much  resorted  to,  and  were  places 

Thu,  likewise,  is  Iha-c  nnuie  use  of  as  of  great  gossipping  and  tattTuig.    Sea 

a  ooramon  name  for  all  such  characters,  sat.  vii.  I.  tSS,  and  note^ 

If  such  a  one  make  a  splendid  least,  — 7%e  italjoas.]  Particular  places  in 

we  uiu^t  call  hin  mad.  the  city.  Where  idle  people  used  to  meet 

«— 3»  A  greater  Umgk,  4c.]  What  can  and  talk  together,  perhaps  about  the 

be  a  greater  »ubieci  of  ridicule  among  market-place,  or  forem;  as  in  out  towns, 

the  vttlgart  than  Apicius  in  rags  i  where  there  ate  commonly  a  npmber  of 
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AKOIJMENT. 
bauchety  the  chief  est  of  their  pleasures.  He  opposes  the  tern* 
perance  and  frugality  of  the  greatest  men  informer  ages,  to 
the  riot  and  intemperance  of  the  present.  He  concludes  with 
repeating  his  invitation  to  his  fiend^  advising  him  to  a  ne» 
gleet  of  all  care  and  disquiet  for  the  present y  and  a  moderate 
use  of  pleasures  for  thefdure. 

If  Atticus  saps  9iiinptucni8ly>  be  is  accounted  splendid; 
If  Rutilus,  mad :  for  what  is  received  with  a  greater 
Laugh  of  the  rulgar,  than  poor  Apicius?  ev^ry 
Company,  the  baths,  the  stations,  every  theatre,  [talk] 
Qf  Rutilus.     For  while  his  strong  and  youthful  limbs  6 

Suffice  for  a  helmet^  and  while  ardent  in  blood,  he  is  reported 
(Tlie  tribune  not  compelling  indeed,  bat  neither  prohibiting) 
To  be  about  to  write  the  laws,  and  princely  words  of  a  fencer. 
Moreover,  you  see  many,  whom  the  often-eluded  creditor  is  wont 
To  wait  for  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  shambles,  10 

idle  people  standing  and  talking  toge-  sary  io  make  hloi  a  fencer,  that  be  may 

thcr,  in  uiid  near  the  market-place.    See  be  tborougbly  qaalified  for  the  art* 

AiNsw.  Siatio,  So.  6.  7»    The  trilnme  not  compelUng,  ^.] 

5.  Of  RutiUul  De — about  or  con-  Hinting,  that*  though  he  vas .  not  com- 
eerning  Katilus. — q.  d.  He  is  the  com*  pelled  to  such  a  practice  of  fencing,  bj 
mon  subject  of  conversation  at  all  these  the  raagi$tracj^,  as  many  bad  been  by 
places.  Nero  for  his  inhuman  diversion,  yet  it 

— Ywii^l  Umbtt  4^.]   While  in  the  was  a  shame  that  be  was  suffered  to  un« 

prime  of  life,  and  fit  to  bear  arret  in  the  dertake  it,  and  not  advised,  or  com* 

laudable  service  of  his  country,  he  is  so  manded,  by  the  magistracy,  to  the  con* 

reduced  to  poverty,  by  his  luxury  and  trary.    See  sat.  viii.  193< 

extravagance,  as  to  apply  himself  to  tho  9.  You  tee  numy^  ^]  Such  fellows  aa 

wretched  trade  of  a    fencer,  or  prise-  Rutilus. 

fighter,  for  bread.  9*    Often'-^luded  crtditor,']  Who  had 

6,  He  it  repnrted.'i  Or .  fertor  may  been  often  promised  payment,  but  de- 
mean he  is  carried,  by  the  necessity  of  oeived  over  and  over  again ;  and  who 
his  circumstances,  to  copy  oot  the  laws,,  in  vain  had  pursued  them  to  come  at 
rules,  words  uf  command  (regia  verba),  his  money. 

atid  other  ipatiera  of  kapwlcd^,  neces-        10.  WmtJoTt  fc.']  Knowing  no  place 
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£t  quibus  in  solo  vivendi  causa  palato  est. 

Egregius  coenat,  meliusque  niiserrimus  horonii 

Et  cito  casurus  jam  perlucente  ruind. 

Interea  gustus  elementa  per  omnia  quserunt, 

Nunquam  animo  pretiis  obstantibas :  interitis  si 

Attendas,  magis  illa  juvant,  qvm  pluris  emuntur^ 

Ergo  haud  difficile  est  perituram  arcessere  sumniam 

Lancibus  oppositis,  vel  matris  imagine  fracta; 

Et  quadringentis  nummis  condire  gulosum 

Fictile :  sic  vcniunt  ad  miscellanea  ludi. 

Refert  ergo  quis  haec  eadem  paret :  in  Rutilo  nam 

Luxuria  est ;  in  Ventidio  laudabile  nomen 

Suroit,  et  a  censu  famam  trahit.     Ilium  ego  jure 

Desplciam,  qui  scit  ouanto  subliniior  Atlas 

Omnibus  in  Libya  sit  montibus,  hie  tameu  idem 

Ignoret,  quantum  ferrata  distet  ab  area 

Sacculus :  e  coelo  descendit,  yva^i  o-fl^vriy, 


iB 


sa 
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to  likely  to  Hnd  them  at,  as  in  their 
way  to  market  for  provlnooi*  at  the  en- 
trace  to  which  be  places  himyplf»  in 
hopes  to  catch  then,  J>efore  they  had 
spent  the  little  remains  of  his  money 
that  he  had  lent  them. 

11.  The  purpou,^.}  Who  have  no 
other  design,  or  end  of  living,  but  eating 
aad  drinking. 

IS.  The  mou  wreuhed,  {«.]  When 
they  are  visibly  falling  into  ruin,  even 
the  nio»t  wretched  of  them  will  live 
more  expensively  than  ever,  thinking, 
perhaps,  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  mat- 
ter, the  belter  to  conceal  their  situation, 
and  thus  to  maintain  their  credit  some 
little  time  longer;  or,  perhaps,  from 
mere  desperation,  seeing  it  is  too  late  to 
letrieve  their  aifairs*  and  they  ean  be 
hut  rained.  This  is  no  uncommoo  thing 
in  our  day. 

14.  Meauthne,}  While  Ibey  have  any 
thing  Wtt 

— They  teek,  ^.]  They  ransack,  as  it 
were, earth,  air,  and  water,  for  flesh  of 
beasts,  fowl,  and  fish,  for  dainties  to 
Incase  their  taste. 

15.  The  prices^  ^."|  They  never  con- 
sider or  scruple  the  price  which  they  are 
to  pay )  these  do  not  stand  in  their 
way. 

16.  Mere  wtimatdyt  4«.]  More  dose* 
)y  to  the  dispositions  of  such. 

— PUate  mare,  jc.]  The  dish  pleoses 
best  (bat  is  dearest  bought;  tfaereiore, 


I.  e.  to  gratify  theJr  gluttony — 

if.  hit  not  difficult.]  They  make  n* 
sort  of  difficulty  of  procuring  money,  hj 
paivnlng  tvliat  lliey  have. 

—Be  wtUed,  ^c]  Which  will  soun  be 
gone^  squandered  away  prcseotly. 

18.  Dishti  being  pevnec/.]  Lanx  signi- 
fic'Sf  literally,  a  great  broad  plate,  a  deep 
disli.  or  platl^r,  to  serve  meat  up  in« 
Here,  by  lancibus,  perhaps,  is  to  be  on« 
derstood  his  plate  hi  geiicrnl,  his  family* 
plate,  per  synec.  This  he  sends  to  the 
pawnbrokers,  to  raise  money  upon  foe 
the  present  supply  of  his  extrava. 
gnnce. 

18.  Broken  image,  j-c]  A  family  husr, 
or  statue,  broken  to  pieces  that  it  may 
not  he  known,  and  pawned  for  the  value 
of  the  gold  or  silver  only. 

19.  Fourhuttdredtesierce$,4-<^]  When 
so  many  nummi  are  mentioned,  sesterce* 
(sestertii)  are  usually  understood ;  the 
sestertius  isof^en  called  absolutely  uura- 
mos,  because  it  was  hi  most  trequeut 
use.  Also,  sestertius  nomm«<>»  about 
l§d.  of  our  monry.  Sec  Kcnmett. 
book  v.  part  ii.  p.  13.  Four  hundred  of 
these  (about  Si.  lOs^)  were  laid  out  in 
seasoning  a  single  d'ish. 

20.  Earthen  dtsh,]  itaviiig,  pawned 
their  phte,  they  are  reduced  lu  earthen 
ware.  The  dish  is  put  here,  by  melon* 
for  its  contents. 

—Ta  the  diet,  {«.]  MiscelUiiea— • 
mixture  of  things  YvitlMnit  wy  oider,  » 
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And  to  whom  the  purpose  of  living  is  in  the  palate  alone. 
The  most  wretched  of  these,  and  now  soon  to  fall,  (his 
Ruin  already  being  clear,}  sups  the  more  elegantly,  and  the 

better. 
Meantime,  they  seek  a  relish  thro'  all  the  elements, 
The  prices  never  opposing  their  inclination :  if  you  attend  1$ 
More  intimately,  thos£  things  please  more,  which  are 

BOUGHT  FOR  MORE. 

Therefore  it  is  not  difficult  to  procure  a  sum  that  will  be  wasted, 
Dishes  being  pawned^  or  a  broken  image  of  their  mother. 
And,  for  four  hundred  sesterces,  to  season  a  relishing 
Earthen  dish  :  thus  they  come  to  the  diet  of  a  prize-fighter,  20 
It  importeth,  therefore^  who  may  prepare  these  same  things-^ 

for,  in.Rutilus, 
It  is  luxury;  in  Ventidius  a  laudable  name 
It  takes,  and  derives  its  fiimefrom  his  income.  I  should,  by  right. 
Despise  him,  who  knows  how  much  higher  Atlas  is 
Than  all  the  mountains  in  Libya,  yet  this  same  person       25 
Be  ignorant,  how  much  a  little  bag  diifers  from  an 
Iron  chest:  know  thyself — descended  from  heaven. 


gallimawfrf,  an  hotchpotch,  toch  as  the 
■word-playen  and  prise -fighters  used  to 
cat.  rrom  their  dtttniies  they  are  at 
last  reduced  to  the  coarse  diet,  as  well 
as  to  the  mean  occupation,  of  •  oonimoii 
]irbe-6ghter.  Sae  I.  5.  and  note  t. 

Lodt*  for  ludii»  the  g^n.  of  ludius, 
m  stage^ayer,  dancer,  sword-player, 
and  the  Kke»  who  play  on  a  stage. 

f  1.  It  imperuAy  thertfort.J  q,  d. 
Tlierefore,  that  we  may  judge  aright* 
and  not  indiserlmhiately*  it  inporteth 
us  to  consider,  who  gives  the  entertain* 
nent,  what  are  his  circomstanoes ;  for 
that  may  he  praiseworthy  in  those  who 
can  afford  U,  which  b  highly  Ticioiu^ 
and  bhuaeabte.  in  those  who  cannot. . 

— In  ButUui.']  AboTC  mentioned.  See 
note  OB  I.  f .  To  live  splendidly,  would, 
in  such  a  one  as  Roidus,  deserve  the 
name  of  estmvagance  and  luxury,  be^ 
cause  he  is  poor,  and  can't  aflTord  it. 

f  S.  Vmttdku,]  A  noble  Eoman,  who 
Uved  hospitttbly. 

—  A  hudablt  nameJ]  The  entertain- 
ments  given  by  such  a  one  are  de- 
servedly styled  generous  and  magiiifi- 
oent. 

tS,  Derinet  Uifame,']  The  commenda- 
tion which  b  Justly  bestowed  npoD  it- 
its  praise. 


fS.  From  hit  j|ieDBie.l  From  the  ^t 
estate  of  the  giver,  who  only  lives  in  a 
magnificence  suitable  to  his  income. 

S3---4.  %  right,  dnpin,  f  c]  Or 
justly,  for  be  deserves  it 

f  4.  AUat.]  See  sat.  viii.  1.  3f ,  note. 

26.  ASttk  bag.'}  Saoculus— «  little 
bag,  pouch,  or  purse,  id  which  money  is 
pot. 

f7.  Iron  dhest]  The  rich  used  to  keep 
their  money  in  lar^  chests  armed  with 
iron,  to  prevent  tlieir  being  brolten  opca 
and  robbed. 

The  poet  means,  that  if  a  man  has 
sense  enough  to  disthngubb  the  siae  of 
Atlas  from  that  of  other  niouutains  which 
are  inferior  in  siae,  and,  at  the  same  time*, 
is  foolish  enough  not  to  see  the  dtfieience 
between  his  own  narrow  circumstances* 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  so  as  to  re* 

SUte  his  manner  of  living  accordingly, 
is  very  deserving  of  the  utmost  con*, 
tempt. 

--Knam  ikytelfA  Tm^  tff«ar«s.  This 
was  a  saving  of  Chilon  the  Laoedssmo. 
nian,  and  a  very  important  one  ;  for  on 
selMcnowledge  depends  all  other  that 
can  contribute  i»  the  right  management 
and  direction  of  human  life :  for  no  man> 
endowed  with  this,  would  plunge  liiroself 
into  difficulties,  by  undertaking  what  is 
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Figenduint  et  membri  tractandum  pectdrei  »iTe 
Conjugium  quaeras,  vel  sacri  in  parte  sc?Dat&9 
Esse  trelis..    Nee  enim  loricatn  po^k  Achillis 
Thersites,  in  qua  se  traducebat  Ulysses 
Ancipitem*     Sen  tu  magno  discrimine  causanl 
Protegere  a^ctas ;  te  consule^  die  tibi  quis  s» ; 
Orator  vehemens,  an  Curtius,  an  Matho.     Buccae 
Noscenda  est  mensura  tuse,  spectandaque  rebus 
In^  summis,  minimisque ;  etiam  cum  pisois  emetur : 
Nee  mullnm  cnpias,  cum  sit  tibi  gobio  tanfnm 
In  loculis :  quis  enim  te,  deiiciente  crumesA, 
Et  crescente  gala,  manet  exitus ;  acre  peterno^ 
Ac  rebus  mersis  in  ventrem,  fonoris  atqive 
Aigenti  gravis,  et  pecorum  agrorumque  capacem  ? 
Taubus  a  dominis  post  cuncta  novissimus  exit 
Annulus,  et  di^to  mendicat  Pollio  nudo. 
Non  prematuri  cineres,  nee  funns  acefbum 


sm^xt^ 


so 


3S 
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beyond  tfie  retch  of  hif  abUities,  either  of 
iliindt  body,  or  estate.  Thisa^phthegm 
of  Chilo*8  was,  with  others,  written  op  in' 
jtoMen  letters  at  the  tenpie  of  Apollo,  at 
.Delphot,  and  was  theicfore  believed  to 
come  from  heaven.  Not  but  it  ia  my 
mmd  theology,  to  siy,  that,  to  have  the 
veil  of  pride  and  selfJove  taken  away» 
to  tfaM  wk  know  ounelvcs  aright,  ia  the 
gift  of  God,  and  thd  fetindation  of  all 
tnie.  and  saving  knowledge*  9m  Jer* 
xvli.  9, 10. 

<'f8»  Fiud,  mi  retakedt  ie.'i  At  n  can- 
atant  maxim,  aisl  principle  of  action. 
Mid,  as  sucht  w«  shooM  ever  be  mindfiil 
.  of  it.  Tracto~Iii^  ^gnifies  to  baadlcb* 
irMch,  in  a  mental  sense,  by  analogy, 
may  tignify  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 

C9.  WtdhekJ  This  instance  of  privnll» 
and  domestic  coneeia  may  stand  allio 
fur  aH  others  of  the  like  kind,  in  whSeb 
felf-knowledge  is  highly  profitable  tcdl* 
xeet  aright. 

90.  SentieJ]  If  yon  wish  to  be  a  se* 
tutor,  yea  ought  to  know  yourself  that 
yott  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  yon 
ate  fit  for  s«ch  an  office ;  for  nothing  can. 
be  niof^  pemidova  to  the  state  tlmn  on-' 
able  sutesmen,  as  weli  as  disgraaelbl  to 
those  who  are  so. 

—  Tfcertitn.]  See  sat.  viik  I.  S69, 
note.  Such  a  fellow  at  this  caald  never 
think  of  contending  for  tlse  armuor  of 
AeKflles,  ar   of  making  a   iltird    with 


Ulysses  and  Ajas  in  the  dispate  a^aC 
it :  he  knew  himself  too  well. 
•  31.  Erptmed  hhaelf.}  To  ridicule,  a» 
lliedkw  in  the  febfo  exposed  itself  to 
the  derision  of  the  other  birds,  when  it 
had.  dressed  itself  in  the  borrowed 
plamea  of  the  peacock.  See  Ainsw^' 
Timdnoa,  No.  5. 

St.  Boa Af^]  As  to  his  appearances 
wiien  he  had  the  armour  of  Achilles  an, 
do  longer  bearing  Ida  oan  aemblaace* 
Others  give  tbla  pasosgfr  another  tOmir 
and  make  it  expresa  the  modesty  of 
Ulysaes.  who  shewed  himself  doabifbl 
whether  h«  should  demand  the  aim^ar 
or  not,  looking  upon  bbnaalf  aa  awaor^ 
thy  to  wear  ir.    SoFaaaaa.  • 

3t-«.  Grert  ^gkntty.)  Where  tte 
controversy  la  very  haasfdoos  and  diffl-. 
cult,  and  tlie  canie  reqairea  an  able  a^ 
vacate  to  defend  it. 

33.  C0Nial»  lAyKff*)  Before  ^aa  w« 
dertake,  CDnsoh  well  year  abilMiea  for 
iu 

^TM  t*ysr/,^.]  Afhfr  mud»  self- 
eaaminaiion,  m  your  own  >  conscience 
answer*  and  tdl  yoa  what  mamiev  of 
manyoaara. 

34.  A  vekemeat  arxar.]  XlMfuvit  and 


^.  Cureiuf.]  Montanus,  a  man  o£' 
very  middling  abiliiies. 

— 'Oritfafko.]  See  sat.  i.  I.  3f,  and^ 

note ;  vil.  129.  a  fellow  of  no  «biitlses» 
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To  be  fixed,  and  revolved  in  ihe  mindful  breast,  whether 

Yqm  may  seek  wedlock,  or  would  be  in  a  part  of 

Tke  sacred  senate*     For  Tbersites  does  not  demand  the     SO 

Breast-plate  of  Achillesy  in  which  Ulysses  exposed  himself 

Doubtful.  Or  whether  yon  may  a£fect  to  defend  a  cause  in  greal 

Pifficulty;  consult  thyself,  tell  thyself  who  thou  art, 

A  vehement  orator,  or  Curtius,  or  Matho.    The  measure  of 

Your  abilities  is  to  be  kitown,  and  regarded  in  the  greatest,  35 

And  in  the  least  affiurs$  eveo  when  a  fish  ^all  be  boi^t : 

Nor  should  yon  desire  %  mullet  when  you  have  oaly  a  gudgeon 

In  your  purse :  for  what  end  awaits  thee,  your  purse  failing 

Your  gluttony  increasing  t  jour  oaternal  fortune, 

And  substance^  sunk  in  your  belly,  capable  of  containing   40 

Interest  and  principal,  and  fields  and  flocks  ? 

From  such  iQa^ters,  after  all,  last  goes  forth 

The  ring,  and  Pollio  begs  with  a  naked  fin^r. 

Ashes  are  pot  prenmture,  nor.  is  a  fnneral  bitter 


ivbo,  not  succeeding  at  tbe  bar,  tamed 
«p^  end  infomier* 

35.  Your  amtiet,  fe.]  Buecv— lit. 
cheek,  t)ere  (by  t^ynec.)  put  Tor  the 
whole  mootb.  through  which  we  speab  ; 
^nd  this,  for  speaking  it9elf»  by  metonym. 
The  poet  means,  that  the  extent  of  a 
man's  capadtj  should  be  considered.  If 
he  intends  to  plead  at  the  bar;  be 
^iild  know  his  own  powers  of  eloqnence, 
and  act  acoordinglv* 

«—i^g«n2ed.]  This  attention  to  the. fit^ 
nessofa  van  for  what  he  undertakes 
^oold  be  legarded  in  all  concerns  what- 
soever, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

36,  AJkh,  ie.]  When  he  goes  to  the 
Ssh  market,  if  bts  parse  will  only  afford 
bim  a  godfeon,  he  should  not  think  of 
buying  so  dear  a  fish  as  a  mullet ;  i  e.  a 
man  should  always  proportion  his  ex- 
penoes  to  his  pocket. 

58.  What  end,  ^.]  What  roast  in- 
creasinf  expeuce  and  gluttonyi  and  a 
decreasing  and  failing  purse,  end  In  ? 

40.  in  year  Mu.j  Your  patrimony, 
both  hi  geods  and  land,  all  spent  to  gra- 
XUj  your  Inxory  and  glottony,  all  swal- 
biwed  up  by  your  voradoas  appetite. 

— CofK^e  ^opniatnby.  4c* j  Not  only 
>ihe  interest  and  principal  of  what  the  f»- 
Iber  Uft  in  personal  estate,  but  also  all 
))is  \is\dp  and  stock  thereon,  mto  the  bar- 
gSin. 

^y  ai|(enti  ravit  (jo^pisd  with  too* 


ris.  which  signiilei  interest  upon  taioa^y 
lent)  the  principal  monev  itscu/  may  be 
onderstood.  Or  the  efmhet  gravis  may 
here  signifv  the  best  silver  money^  in  coi^ 
tradistinction  to  the  tenn^  argemam«  ve« 
Qieqae  secundss,  sat.  !x.  it. 
Many  mterpret  aryenti  gravU  to  dcaotb 


sllirer  in  the  rode  heavy  i 
4C.  Such  moiCcn.]  t.  e.  Owners,  po«* 


'^Afier  allt  fc.]  When  all  else  it 
spent  and  gone. 

43.  The  ring.]  The  mark  of  honour 
and  distinction  worn  by  Roman  knigbtv 
They  must  be  driven  very  hard  to  part 
with  this;  but  bariagi  by  their  extrava- 
gance* reduced  tbediselvi^  below  the  for* 
hine  and  ranjc  of  the  equestrian  orde^ 
they  have  no  right  tu  claim  it»  or  to 
wear  the  badse  of  it 

'^PoUio,]  He  was  brought  to  that  nase 
by  his  gluttony,  that  he  was  forced  lo 
sell  his  ring,  and  then  beg  for  a  lively* 
hood. 

Kaked  finger.}  His  finger  bare,  be- 
rhic' 


reft  of  the  ring  wbicii  he  dsed  to 
upon  it* 

44.  Athch  4^'J  Death  never  comes 
too  soon ;  the  fooeFal  pile,  which  reduces 
them  to  ashes,  is  never  bttttT  to  socq 
as  these,  whose  maxim  is,  <*  a  short  life 
<'  and  a  merry  one,"  or,  •*  lei  us  eat  and 
••  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
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Luxuris,  sed  morte  magis  tnetuenda  ^enectus. 
Hi  plcrumque  gradus :  conducta  pecunia  Romae^ 
Et  coram  dominis  consumitur :  inde  ubi  paulum' 
Nescio  quid  superest,  et  pallet  foenoris  auctor, 
Qui  vertere  sdum,  Baias,  et  ad  Ostia  curnmt, 
Cedere  namque  foro  jam  non  tibi  deterius,  quam 
Esquilias  a  ferventi  migrare  Snburra. 
Ille  dolor  solus  patriam  fugientibus,  ilia 
Mcestitia  est,  caruisse  anno  Circensibns  uno. 
Sanguinis  in  facie  non  haeret  gutta ;  moranttir 
Pauci  ridiculum,  et  fiigientem  ex  urbe  padorem* 
Experiere  hodie  numquid  pulcherrima  dictu, 
Persice,  non  pnestem  vitd,  nee  moribus,  et  re ; 
Sed  laudem  siliquas  occultus  ganeo,  pukes 
Coram  aliis  dictem  pue^o ;  sea  in  aure  {flacentajs. 
Nam,  cum  sis  conviva  mihi  ^omissus,  habebis 
Evandrum,  venies  Tirynthies,  nut  ininor  illo   . 
Hospes,  et  ipse  tamen  contingens  sanffuine  coelum ; 
Alter  aquls,  alter  ^mmis  ad  ^ider^  inissu^«   - 
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45.  To  Uuwry,'}  To  gluUons  and  spend- 
Ibrifti.  ' 

'^More  to  be  feared,  J**"*]  Becaoso  it 
e»n  be  atiended  with  nothing  but  po- 
verty and  diMasc. 

46.  Cffttima  ike  tteps}  Flerumque — 
for  (he  most  part,  most  commonly,  the 
degrees  by  which  t  hoy  proceed. 

— Borroiowf  at  R<ime.J  They  first  take 
up  money  at  Rome, 

47.  Bgore  the  ownen.']  -Spent  before 
the  face  of  the  late  owners,  t.  e.  of  the 
people  who  lent  it. 

—When  a  IkU^.  ic.]  Before  it  is  all 
gone,  and  they  have  ^ust  enough  to  carnr 
thiinuff,  whatever  the  sum  may  be  ) 
doii*t  know— 

48.  The  uturerJ]  Lit.  the  increaser  of 
intert'fft ;  the  munev- lender  ;  who,  per- 
Imps,  may  have  taken  such  an  advan- 
tag0  of  their  necessities,  as  to  malce 
pufm  pay  interest  upon  interest— 

•  -^IffqleA  With  the  fear  of  fpsiug  all 
}u»  intiney.       "*     ' 

40.  Changed  the  toilJ]  Vertera  8p|Dm, 
ftignifies.to.iiiQ  pDe*s  cuuutry.  Cic.  pro 
doino.    Those  who  have  made  off. 

-^Baub,  Old  to'OsiiaA  See  »at.  iti.  I.  4, 
^nd  sat  viil  171,  u.  t.  Iruai  whence  the^ 
mi^ht  lake  shipping,  and  make  their 
pacape  into  some  other  country. 

p0.  FcTf  t»  depitrtt  ^.}  To  nm  away 


from  Home  for  debt  is  so  oomroon,  that 
there  is  no  more  discredit  in  It,  than 
changing  the  hot  street  of  the  Soburrm 
(see  sat.  iii.  v.)  for  the  cool  air  of  tb* 
Esqoilian  bill.  See  sat.  ▼.  1.  77,  8. 
Foro  u  here  put,  by  synec  tot  Rome 
itself.  Or  to  depart  from  the  foran, 
may  imply  their  running  away  from 
justice. 

53.  drcemlfm  games,  fc.]  These  peo- 
ple have  no  other'  sorrow,  or  re'grett  at 
nying  their  country,  than  arist^s  from 
their  not  being  able  to  partake  of  the 
public  diverMQos  during  their  absence. 
See  sat*  iii.  I.  993,  note. 

54.  Drop  tff  hUfod,  ^.]  They  have 
los?  all  s'hawe,  they  caniiot  blush. 

54—5.  Detain  mode$hf,  *c]  The  vir- 
tue of  modesty  is  laughed  at  and  ridfc. 
culed:  sha  is,  as  it  were,  taking  her 
flight  from  the  cilv,  and  very  few  are  for 
itoppingber,  or  delaying  her  retreat 

6Q.  fWi  daif,  ic,}  When  you  are  to 

^irte'vith  toe. 

"  ^Espericnee,  ^.J  L  e.  You  shall  be 
poi)vin<^,  by  your  own  ^  cxperfeno^ 
trhietijer  I  am  an  hypocrite,  saving  one 
thinii  a|id  doing -another ;  and^ while  I 
hare  been  layhig  do^hn  svldi  lair  ana 
becoming  rules  of  eooanomy,1n  what  I 
have  been  saying,  I  practise  them  no^ 
In  het,  neither  with  respect  to>  mj  wav 
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To  luxury,  but  old  age  more  to  be  feared- than  death.         4$. 
These  are  ofttimes  th^  steps :  money  is  borrowed  at  Rome^ 
And  consumed  before  the  owners :  then,  when  a  little, 
I  don't  know  whioit,  is  left,  and  the  usurer  is  pale, 
Those  who  have  dianged  the  soil,  n^n  to  Baiae^  and  to  Ostia. 
For,  to  depart  from  the  forum,  is  not  .worse  to  you,  than    50 
To  migrate  to  Esquiiiae  from  the  hot  Suburra.  • 

That  is  the  only  gnef  to  those  who  fly  their  country,  that 
The  sorrow,  to  have  been  deprived  dt  the  Giroennan  games 

for  one  yefwr. 
Not  a  drop  of  blood  sticks  in  the  face^  few  detail^ 
JJfodesty,  ridiculous  and  flying  out  of  the  city.  55 

You  shall  this  day  experience,  whether  thii^  most  fair 
In  word,  Persicus,!  cannot  practise,  neither  m  my  lijTe,  nor 

in  my  morals,  and  in  deed ;  f      * 

But,  a  secret  glutton,  I  can  praise  pulse,  order  .water-gruel 
To  the  servant  before  others,  but,  in  his  ear,  cakes.  ' 

For,  since  you  are  a  promised  guest  to  me^  you  shall  have  60 
Evander,  you  shall  come  Tirynthius,  or  a  guest  lesf 
Than  h^  and  yet  ha  akin  to  heav/^n  in  blood, 
The  one  sent  to  the  stars  by  water,  the  oUier  by  flames. 


ofltCe,  normy  moral  eondoct.^  Re— in 
reality.    Tbr.  And.  act  v.  tc.  i.  I*  5. 

58.  PuheJ]  SiliqMS  denotes  been  or 
pea-pods*  or  the  like;  also  the  poise 
contained  therein ;  it  stands  for  fragal 
and  homely  diet  in  general. 

i—Watet-grHeL]  Ftaltes.  Pols  NgnU 
|ea  a  kind  of  diet  Which  the  ancients 
lised,  uitfde  of  nfeal  and  water  sodden 
together.  This  also  stands  here  for  any 
Ibmg  of  ihatlMniely  lidd. 

59.  Cfifcei.]  These  %ere  dainties  made 
with  honey  and  otiier  sw^tlneets.  ^da. 
Ep.  lib.  i.  X.  L 11,  It.  sayi,  *  " 

^      "    .^--^Uha  rteiao. 
Pane  egnjan  nuUUU  petb/n  placenUs. 
J  nauiewU  iumkd  eaka,  and  btig  fir 
'    breaiU  FaANCiSf 

Yon  shall  see,  says  the  poet,  whether 
I  atn  a  glatton  In  secret,  though  profess- 
ediy  abateittioos -/whether  I  recodiniend 
a  meal  of  herbs,  yet  aecretly  gormaudiae 
oil  dainties}  and  wlMn  before  company 
I  ordef  my  servant' to  bring  somfe  home- 
ly fore,  I  secKuly  whisper  him  to '  bring 
some  Tety  luscioos  and  delicate  food.     . 

mo,  Prcmmd  gacM.]  Since  yon  have 
^i^ised  to  be  my  guest  at  dinner.   ' 


->l  m  AM  hme,  fc.]  U  e.  Yoo  shall 
fold  in  me— 

61.  Eaondrr.]  A  king  of  Arcadia,  who^ 
having  accidentally  slain  bis  fother,  sai|fed 
into  Italy,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
place  where  afterwards  Rome  was  hnit* 
He  entertained  Hercnles,  and  hospitabi  j 
received  ^neas  when  he  landed  in  Ita- 
ly.   See  Vino.  iEn.  viii.  154,  et  seq. 

— HyyatAtus.]  A  name  of  Hereolesb 
the  son  of  Jopf^^  *!oA  Alcmens  *,  sIm 
befaigliorn  atTirrns,  a  city  of  Pelopon- 
ilesMs,  he  #Bs  derefore  ealled  Ilryn- 
thios. 

— il  ^un  Im,  fe.]  Meaning  JEneas, 
Infoiior  111  birth. 

62.  Yet  he  sftm,4c.]  iEneaswastha 
son  of  Anchtses'  and  tlie  'gjoddess  Ve« 
nur. 

-  63i  By  amfer.]  £neaa  was  drowned 
in  the  M  amicus,  a  river  In  Italy,  whlds 
on  that  aeeonnt  was  fobolbuslj^  conse* 
crated. 

--^Theolfterfi>y/2«aei.1Her«ales  bnmt 
himself  to  death  oo  Momit  (Eta,  in 
Thessaly:- 

Tlie'poet  seems  to  mean,  that  Peni- 
cns,  hit  friend,  shoold,  on  his  coming  to 
dine  wiA  Idm,  $o4  bup  taoihec  £van« 
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Fercula  nunc  audi  nullis  ornata  macdlis: 
Pe  Tiburtioo  veniet  pinguissimus  agro 
Hcedulus,  et  toto  grege  nioUior,  inscius  faerbae^ 
Kecdum  ausua  virgas  humilis  oiordere  salicti ; 
Qui  plus  lactis  habet  quam  sanguinis;  et  niontan{ 
Asparagiy  posito  quos  legit  villica  fuso. 
Grandia  j)r8eterea,  tortoque  calentia  fcepo 
Ova  adsunt  ipsis  icum  matribus;  et  scryats 
Parte  anni,  quales  fuerant  in  vitibus  uvae : 
S^ninum,  Syriumque  pyrum :  de  corbibus  isdem 
jSiinuIa  PiceniBy  et  odoris  mala  recentis, 
Iffec  nietuenda  tibi^  siccatum  frigore  postquam 
Autumnunit  et  crudi  posu^re  pericula  sued. 
Ha^  oljm  nostri  jam  luxuriosa  senatus 
Coena  fuit :  Curius,  parvo  quas  legerat  horto» 
Ipse  focis  brevibus  ponebat  oluscula :  quie  nuna 
&c]uallidus  in  magna  fastidit  compede  fossor. 
Qui  fs^miuit,  calid^s  sapiat  qui.d  v^lva  popinae^ 
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der  wifb  respect  to  the  honielineM  and 
iinplicitj  of  )i»  cntertaiiHiieiit ;  aqd 
that  Persicos  iiiitfbt  consider  fairoseir  at 
fleircules,  or  .^4ieat,  or  indeed  both, 
viih  regt^rd  to  the  welcome  he  would 
^nd,  and  the  huspitable  reception  be 
w^uid  meet  With. 

64*  A!m0  h§ar,  ^.]  Kow  bear  your 
bill  of  fate,  not  a  single  Bitide  of  which 
U  furnished  froifi  the  bntcber's  or  poul- 
tairr's*  MttcelluA  signifies  a  market 
fiw  all  manner  of  provisions. 

eSh  Tibwrtmejwrm.]  Tibur*  n  pleasant 
<;ity  of  Ilaly»  situate  on  the  river  Anio, 
ilbout  sixteen  mliea  from  Aome ;  in  tbe 
neighbotirhood  of  this*  Jtivenal  had  a 
ikfm.  See  Hon.  Od.  lib.  i.  od9  vii.  et 
■I. 

.  6th  Sgitmmi  ^frm-l  Neter  tnfiared 
to  grace,  but,  like  our  honie-lamb«  lltlcd 
hy  aucklio^ 

m.  Nor  ftt  dartf^.]  Or  gttemptlBg  to 
fyruwse  on  tbe  twigs  of  tbe  willow,  which 
bids  are  Teqr  fond  oi;  boi  they  are  npt 
|»  m«ke  tbe  flesh  bitter. 

£8—9.  ACsMileMi  mptngmm^l  Some, 
eriid  sorts  tb.it  grew  on  the  mountains* 
kiferfor  in  flavour  to  the  napnfagns  aki- 
Itsb  or  iliat  wliieb  waa  carefnUy  coltivated 
In  gbrden-beds.  Asparagt.  plun  may 
mean  tbe  yoang  sboou  of  heriM  that  nre 
to  be  eaten,    bee  eat.  r.  81.  note. 

68.  Bd»t^  «|^  fch]  The 


of  villlctit,  a  steward  jar  baSHff.  sigtiifiea 
tbe  wife  of  soch  a  one^  a  farmei's  wife, 
and  the  like.  The  asparagus  gotten  for 
the  dinner  was  not  of^  the  sort  which  h 
raised  at  a  great  expence,  and  gathered 
by  people  kept  for  such  put  poses,  but 
tbe  wild  soft,  and  gathensd  by  a  woman, 
who  at  other  times  waa  employed  io 
spinning. 

70.  ^g^— iMTw,  4«]  Large  new-kid 
eggs,  brought  in  tbe  nest,  which  wa« 
made  of  hay  twisted  together. 

71.  Art  added.]  i.  e.  To  the  bill  of 
fare. 

•^WUh,  the  mukent  4^J  Tbe  same 
bens  that  leid  them. 

7f  #  GDSjpm,  4«.]  Preserved  for  some 
time  after  their  bc-ieg  gathered,  so  as  t^ 
look  quite  frcsbi  as  much  so  aa  when 
they  were  upon  tlie  vines. 

73.  The  SigMan.l  Signia  was  a  tow^ 
in  Italy,  famous  Ibr  pears  and  fbr  rongb 
wines; 

i&Mmam  tmmils  Sigam  fn!Utt0* 

8i»..yiiiS8Q. 

'^JU  Syrim  jmar.]  These  eame  fnmi 
Tarantom,  a  city  of  Calabiiab  but  wer« 
nriginally  broognt  from  Syria. 

74k  Apfk%  rimtt  te  the  PkmeJ]  Hot 
race  says,  that  the  apples  from  Xibnr 
were  no^  so  ooed  aa  the  Pieene. 

IHcewfs  ce£mf  ^omts  Tlrkntia  fMcca. 

j^ib.  U.  sat.  Iv.  70« 
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Now  hear  of  diriies  furnfahed  from  no  shambles  l 
There  shall  come,  from  ray  Tibttrtine  farm,  the  fiittest        66 
Young  kid,  and  more  tender  than  all  theflock,  iffnoram  ofgrass, 
Nor  yet  daring  to  bite  the  twig  of  the  low  willow  i 
Which  has  more  of  milk  than  blood.     And  mountain 
Asparaguses,  which  my  bailiflfs  wife  gather*d j  laying  her  spin* 

die  aside. 
Great  eggs  besides,  warm^  io  the  twisted  hay,  70 

Are  added,  with  the  mothers  themselves;  and,  kept  for  a 
Part  of  the  year,  grapes,  such  as  they  were  upon  the  tines : 
The  Signian  and  Syrian  pear :  from  the  same  baskets 
Apples,  rivals  to  the  Picene,  and  of  a  recent  odour, 
Nor  to  be  feared  by  you,  after  they  have  laid  aside  *7S 

The  autumn,  dried  by  cold,  and  the  dangers  of  a  crude  juice. 
This,  a  long  time  ago,  was  the  luxurious  supper  of  the 
Senate :  Curius  put  small  herbs,  which  he  had  gathered  in  hit 
Little  garden,  over  his  small  fire :  which  now 
A  dirty  digger,  in  a  large  fetter,  despises,  80 

Who  remembers  how  the  sow's  womb  of  a  cook's  hot  shop 
can  relish.. 


Therefore  it  waa  •  high  commendation 
of  his  apples,  to  say  they  rivalled  those 
ofPlcenum. 

74-  Recent  ddoiir,']  SmeHUig  as  fresh  as 
if  jm(  gathered. 

T5.  To  he  feared,  ^.]  Yoo  need  not 
fear  tO  eat  them,  since  the  cruder  juices 
ivhich  they  have  in  autumn  are  dried 
•jvay,  and  now  they  are  mellowed  by 
file  cold  of  winter,  so  that  yon  are  In 
no  daneer  from  the  sour  end  unripened 
juice  of  thero»as  yoo  might  tie  if  you 
ate  them  in  autamn,  soon  after  they  are 
gathered. 

By  aatumnuro  (saccom  understood)  ii 
Mere  meant  the  aaturonal  juice  of  the 
apple,  which  is  erode,  and  apt  to  ofibnd 
the  stomach.  See  aatomnos>a-umi 
Aiifsw. 

77.  A  temg  thne  ago."]  Jam  olira.— ^.  d. 
The  senators  of  Rome  wonid,  in  old 
times,  not  only  have  been  content  with 
aoch  a  supper  as  the  above,  but  even 
have  thought  it  luxury. 

78.  Cwiut.}  Dentatus.  ^  When  the 
ambassadors  of  tlie  S&mnites  eame  to 
him,  ibey  found  him  boiling  some  pot 
herbs  over  the  fire.  See  lat  0. 1.  tbS, 
note. 


80.  A  dhty  ^ttgger,  ^.]  Slaves  who 
had  committed  certmn  crimes,  were  pat 
in  irons,  and  made  to  dig  In  mines,  or 
in  the  fields,  or  in  stone-qoarries.  See 
sat.  vfil.  179,  80. 

81.  WhoremenAen,4tJ]  Who  sHII  re« 
tains  the  remembrance  of  his  going  Into 
a  cook's  shop,  and  feasting  on  a  sow's 
womb  which  was  dressed  there. 

The  paps  of  a  sow  whh  pig,  together 
with  a  part  of  the  belly,  cut  off  from  the 
animal,  and  dressed  with  proper  season* 
ing,  was  a  favourite  dhh  among  the 
Romans.  Another  favourite  dish  was 
the  womb  of  a  sow  with  pig.  If  this  were 
taken  from  her  while  pregnant,  it  wa^ 
called  ejectitia :  if  after  &e  had  fait 
rowed,  porcaria ;  the  former  was  reckoned 
the  most  delicious.  See  Hon.  lib.  i. 
epist.  XV.  I.  41.  Plitcy,  lib.  viii.  c.  51. 
says  this  was  forbidden  by  the  cen* 
sors. 

Such  homely  and  frugal  tare,  as 
pleased  that  great  man  Curios,  is  now, 
such  is  tlie  state  of  luxury  among  all 
ranks  of  people,  contemned  even  by 
the  lowest  and  most  abject  slaves,  who^ 
in  their  l>etter  days,  remember  to  have, 
tasted  fashionable  dainties.     ^ 
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Sicci  tergft  soh,  mrn  pendentta  crate^ 
Moris  erat  quondam  festia  servare  diebusf 
£t  natalitiain  oognatis  ponere  lardum, 
Accedente  nova,  si  quam  dafaat  iioBtiat  carhe.' 
CognatcMTon  aliquis  titulo  ter  Consuiis,  atque 
Gastrorum  imperils,  et  Dictatoris  liohore 
Functus,  ad  has  epulas  solito  matarius  ibat, 
Erectum  domito  referens  a  monte  l^onem* 
Cum  tremerent  aujtem  Fabios,  duruinque  Catonemt 
Et  ScauroSy  et  Fabridos,  rigidiqne  seVeros 
Censoris  wMes  ettam  coUeea  timeret ; 
Nemo  inter  curas,  et  seria  duxit  habendum* 
Qualis  in  oceani  fluctu  testudo  nataret, 
Clarn'm'  Trojugenis  fiurtura  ac  nobile  fulcrum :' 
Sed  nudo  latere,  et  parvis  frcms  erea  lectis 
■Vile  coronati  caput  ostendebat  aseUi,- 
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8f .  Tke  hack,  ^.]  What  we  call  a 
^tch  of  baooo.  - 

— Wide  rack."]  Crates  ri^Difiet  a  grate. ' 
whatever  it  be  nade  of;  if  of  wood,  we 
call  it  a  rack,  which  consists  of  a  frame, 
in  which  are  inserted  ban  of  wood  at 
dlstaiicea  fiwm  aarJi  other,  and  oaed  in 
keeping  l>acon.  The  word  rara  iuti- 
aiates,  tliat  the  ban  were  few,  and  at 
,  Urge  distances  fnwi  each  oilier. 

83.  ForfetUd  dmft,^  High  days  and 
holidays,  at  we  say  ;  as  a  great  treat. 

84.  Bacon.']  Lardnm  (ooasl  laige  ari- 
dnm.)  Sometimes  this  signtfies  (wcou, 
fometimes  the  lard  or  iat  of  bacon. 
Here,  perimpa,  what  we  call  a  rasher,  i.  e. 
a  slice  of  fnt  bacon  broiled. 

— fifrCk-da^/eoH.]  haUlitivB  signifies 
a  gift,  or  present,  sent  to  one  on  his  birth- 
day, or  an  entertainment  made  for 
one's  friends  and  relatlona  on  such  an 
occasion  • 

86.  Fresk  mart  aeead'mg,]  To  this,  per- 
haps, some  new  or  fresh  killed  meat  was 
added. 

— If  the  tacrifice,  ^eJ]  If  they  offered 
a  sacrifice,  and  any  flesh  of  tlie  victim 
remained  to  spare,  it  was  reckoned  and 
pfixed  as  an  accidental  rarity. 

86.  Same  o$u  cf  the  kindred,]  i.  e.  Of 
the  person's  kinsmen  who  made  the 
least.  Perhaps  he  aHodes  particularly 
here  to  Curios  abore  mentioned*  wfalo 
was  thrice  consul,  and  a  great  general : 
he  beat  Pyfrhua,  king  of  Epirut,  and 


dinore  him  .odl  of  Italy ;  and  was  r 
able  for  his  cotirage,  honesty,  and  fru- 
gality.   See  Atksw. 

87.  The  hatm»  tf  d&emar.]  This  waa 
a  chief  magistrate,  ctiosen  on  some  urieent 
occasion,  whose  power  was  absolute, 
from  whom  lay  no  appeal :  hia  oiBce 
was  iimiied  to  sia  months^  when  there 
was  a  new  election,  either  oonttnaing 
the  same,  or  choosing  a  new  one.  The 
dictator  differed  in  nothing  from  a  king» 
but  iu  his  name,  and  in  the  duration  of 
h»  power. 

88.  Want  t<}' tki'sr /costs.]  Homely  aa 
they  were  as  to  a  sumptuous  treat. 

— Somtr  than,  «iiia(.]  Leaving  their 
work  before  tlie  usual  hour. 

89.  Hit  erect  *pade,]  Raised  high  by 
beini;  carried  on  his  shoulder. 

— Subdued  aimtiitatii.]  Where  he  had 
been  at  work,  digging  ihe  soil,  and  sub- 
duing its  stubbonifiess,  rendering  it  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  agricultnre.    ^ 

OvfD,  Met.   xi.  31.  OSes  the 
subieeTe  iu  this  sense: 

BooapreKomtbigebttnt  aome 

VxRG.  G.  ii.  I.  114.  uses  the  word 
domituro  to  denote  the  cultivauoa  of 
land: 

A^dee  et  extremis  domiium  euXtoribut 
orbem. 

90.  Trembled,  ^c.]  In  old  lime,  when 
the  people  stood  in  awe  of  great  and 
good  men. 

•^Fabut  4^,]  These  names  stand  hem 
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The  back  of  a  dry  swine^  hangtng  on  a  wide  raek^ 
It  was  the  custom  fi>lrmerly  to  keep  for  festal  day% 
And  to  set  bacon,  a  birthnclay  fea^  before  relations. 
Fresh  meat  acceding,  if  the,  sacrifice  afforded  any*  •  Si 

Some  one  of  the  kindred,  with  the  title  of  thrice  consul^  and 
Who  the  commands  of  camps,  and  the  honour  of  dictatCMr 
Had  discharged,  went  to  these  feasts  sooner  than  usuaU 
Bringing  back  his  erect  spade  from  a  subdued  mountain* 
But  when  they  trembled  at  the  Fabii,  and  severe  Cato,       90 
And  the  Scauri,  and  Fabricti,  and  the  severe  manners 
Of  a  rigid  censor,  even  his  coUjeague  feared  $ 
Nobody  esteemed  it  to  be  reckoned  among  bis  cares^  atid  se* 

rious  concerns. 
What  sort  of  tortoise  might  swim  in  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
About  to  make  a  famous  and  noble  couch  for  the  Trojugenae : 
But  with  a  naked  side,  and  on  small  beds,  a  brazen  front   96 
Shewed  the  vile  head  of  an  ass  wearing  a  garland, 


not  only  as  peraonallv  referring  to  the 
great  men  meniioned,  but  referring  alio  to 
all  the  grave  and  virtuous  magistrates  of 
old  times,  who,  like  them>  reproved  and 
censured  vice. 

Fabios  was  the  name  of  a  noble  lamll; 
in  Rome,  many  of  which  had  borne  great 
offices  ffiib  the  highest  credit.  Tliejr 
are  often  mentioned  by  our  poet. 

•—Sftxre  CaioJ]  Cato,  called  Censorial, 
ts  here  meant,  who  was  so  called  for  hh 
ffravitv    and   strictness  in  his    censor- 

Slip/ 

91-  The  Scaun,]  See  sat.  it.  1.  55, 
note. 

—  Fabrkil]  The  name  of  a  family, 
of  which  was  C  Fabricios  Lusd- 
nils,  a  famous  consul,  who  conquered 
Pjrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  One  of  this 
name    was  also  censor.      See  sat.  iz. 

9t.  Hii  coUeague feared,]  Alluding  to 
F»biui  Mttxiiuus,  who  found  fault  with 
his  colleague  P.  Dvcius,  for  t>eing  too 
remiss  iu  \m  oifica  of  censor.  See  sat. 
Si.l.  I«l,  liote  «. 

93.  Nohody,  4«.]  No  one  thought  it 
worth  their  care,  or  a  matter  of  serious 
concern. 

94.  Whaitert€fU»i4n»e,4i:,]^h^htt 
amall  or  great.  But  in  the  days  of  the 
poet,  when  luxury  was  risen  to  a  great 
heighi,  pt;ople  (»f  fashion  were  very 
anxious  to  inlay  Iheir  furniture,   and 

roL.  11. 


particolariy  the  coaches  which  they  lay 
upon  at  their  entertainments,  with  iho 
largest  and  finest  pieces  of  tortoise-shell* 
to  get  at  which,  they  spared  no  pains  ot 
expence.    See  sat.  vi.  I.  SSI),  and  nota* 

95.  Condi,  4€.]  Fulcrum  literally  sig« 
niSes  a  stay,  or  prop ;  but,  by  syn^c.la 
used  for  the  cnoch  or  bed  itself,  (sen 
lat.  vi.  I.  f  S.)  whicli  was  inlaid  and 
adorned  in  the  most  espensiTe  and 
splendid  manner. 

—The  Trqfugeme.]  The  nobles,  whom 
the  poet  here,  and  elsewhere,  satirically 
calls  Trofogenas,  because  they  boasted 
their  descent  from  the  ancient  Trojans, 
the  6rst  founders  of  the  Roman  empire 
after  the  siege  of  Troy.  See  sat.  1. 
I.  lOOf,  note. 

96.  Naked  uie,^  Their  conches  had 
plain  and  ordinary  sides^  or  sides  which 
had  no  backs  riring  from  ihero,  to  lean 
upon  for  their  ease. 

-^Small  tkrdM.]  They  were  fragal  even 
In  the  size  of  their  couches* 

— A  branen  front,  ^.]  Having  nb 
other  ornament  than  a  plain  picoo  of 
brass  in  front,  with  an  ass's  head,  crown>» 
ed  with  a  garland,  fixed,  or,  perhaps, 
carved  upon  it.  This,  firom  a  supersti- 
tion which  prevailed  in  Tuscany,  that  H 
operated  as  a  charm  to  protect  their 
lands  fram  damage>  and  made  them 
fruitial,  used  ordinarily  tu  be  hung  up  in 
their  fields  and  gardens. 
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Ad  quod  IsAcivi  luddbaiit  ruris  alumni. 
Tales  erga  cibi,  qualis  domqs  atque  supdlex^r 
Tunc  ruaisy  et  Graiasmirari  nescius  artes, 
Urbibus  eversis,  praedarum  in  parte  reperta, 
Mognonim  artificum  frangebat  pocula  mile% 
Ut  phaleris  gaud«ret  equus,  ca&lataque  cassis 
Romuleae  simulacra  feras  mansuescere  jussse 
Imperii  fEitf}^  et  geminos  sub  rupe  Quirinos, 
Ac  nudam^  efligiem  clypeo  fulgentis  et  haata» 
Pendentisque  Dei,  perituro  ostenderet  hosti. 
Argenti  quod  erat,  solis  fulgebat  in  amis. 
Ponebant  igitur  Tfausco  farrata  catino 
Omnia  tunc;  quibus  invideas,  si  lividulus  sis. 
Templorum  quoque  majestas  praesentior,  et  vox 
Nocte  fere  media,  mediamque  audita  per  urbem^ 
Littore  ab  oceani  Gallis  vcnientibus,  et  Dis 
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90.  Which.]  The  ass's  head,  wfien 
hung  out  in  the  fields.  &c. 

— Bot^s  of  the  counhy,  ^  ]  Was  laughed 
.at  by  the  rustic  children,  who  made 
•port  at  his  aukward  appearance.  It 
may  be  doubted*  whether  the  ornament 
of  the  ass's  bead  cfowned  with  a  gar- 
Jaiid,  perhaps  of  vine  leaves,  and  .put, 
or  carved  it  may  be,  on  the  aneient  fes* 
tal  couches,  had  not  some  reference  to 
Bacchus  and  bis  foster-father  Silenui, 
the  former  bf  which  was  the  supposed 
inventor  of  wine,  and  represented  with 
■  thyrsus,  and  garlands  of  vine  leaves ; 
tbe  other,  as  a  drunken  old  man,  riding 
upon  an  ass. 

99.  Such  wtt  their  food,  ^c.}  i.  e*  They 
were  all  of  a  piece,  as  we  say. 

too.  Then  rude,)  the  soldier  in  those 
days  was  rough  and  baidy,  and  unskilled 
in  tbe  refinements  of  luxury. 

— Vnhtm9mgp  fc.]  The  Romans  co« 
pied  their  luxury  from  the  Greeks,  the 
inilBtion  of  whom  was,  among  tliem,  as 
fashionable  as  of  the  French  among  us« 
See  sat.  iti.  1.  60,  1.  wl»ere  the  poet 
apeelu  of  this  with  the  highest  iiidigna. 
lion. 

101.  Ciiifs  being  overturnetLl  WIten 
.besieged  towns  were  taken  and  plun- 
jdered. 

-~il  found  part,  ^c]  t.  e.  In  some 
part  of  a  heap  of  spoils  which  the  sol- 
dier  met  with  in  his  plundering  the 
place. 

10«.  Brake  the  cupt,  ^c]  When  the 


rude  and  unpolished  soldier  possessed 
biniselfof  vesstlss,  curiously  embossed  or 
engraved  by  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
chief  Grecion  artists,  so  far  from  prizing 
them,  he  hralce  them  to  pieces,  in  order 
to  adorn  his  horse,  as  wiih  pompoua 
trappings. 

103.  Embotted  helmeCl  The  soldier 
having  found  some  fine  large  pieces  of 
pisite,  with  the  designs  under  ntenlioned 
wrought  upon  it,  brake  out  the  figures*, 
and  fastened  them  to  his  helmet,  that  be 
might  exhibit  tbem  to  the  eyes  of  a  van- 
quished enemy,  whom  he  w«s  going  lo 
put  to  the  swurdf  as  ensigns  of^triumpb. 
104^  Likeiteaest  ^c]  Of  'the  wolf 
whicl^  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus~of 
'Romulus  and  Kemus,  and  of  the  god 
Mars. 

'-^Commanded  to  groie  tome.]  So  as  not 
only  nut  to  hurt  the  two  children,  but  to 
nourish  them  with  her  milk* 

105.  i-flfe  rf  the  empire.]  That  destiny, 
which  had  appointed  HomuTua  to  be  iba 
founder  of  the  city  and  commonwealth 
of  Rome,  ordered  also  the  means  of  his 
preservation  when  an  infant,  by  ordain- 
ing that  a  savage  beast  should  grow 
tame. 

— Under  a  rock^  The  figures  of  the 
two  brothers  were  described  as  lying 
under  a  rock,  and  sucking  the  she  wolf. 
— Tusbi  Qmrtni,  ^-c.]  Romulus  and 
Remus  are  here  understood,  though  the 
name  of  Quirinus  was  given  to  Romulus 
only,  after  hjs  consecration.    The  Ro- 
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At  which  the  wantra  ho^  of  the  country  made  a  jest, 
T!h.erefore  such  was  their  food,  as  was  their  houses  and  the 

furniture; 
Then  rude,  and  unknowing  to  admire  the  Grecian  arts,    100 
Cities  being  overtumed,  in  a  found  part  of  the  spoils^ 
The  soldier  brake  the  cups  of  great  artificers. 
That  his  horse  might  rgoice  in  trappings,  and  that  the  em^ 

bossed  helmet 
Likenesses  of  the  Eomi4ean  wUd-beast,  commanded  to  grow 

tame  104*. 

By  the  fate  of  the  empire,  and  under  a  rock  the  twin  Quirini, 
And  a  naked  image  of  the  god  (shininff  with  shield  and 
Spear,  and  impending)  might  shew  to  the  foe  about  to  perish. 
What  was  of  silver,  ^one  in  arms  alone. 
Therefore,  they  then  put  all  their  food  of  corn  in  a  Tuscan 
Dish ;  which  you  would  envy,  were  you  a  little  envious.    1 1 0 
TRe  majesty  of  the  temples  was  also  more  present^  and  a  voice 
Almost  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  and  heard  thro'  the  mid^ 

of  the  city. 
The  Gauls  coming  from  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  and  the  god^i 


IBM  people  were  also  called  Quirit^. 
See  lat.  iii.  1.  60,  note. 

106.  A  tuikdd  image,  4«.]  The  image 
of  Mars,  the  father  and  founder  of  the 


107.  Impending^]  Pendentis  —  haii^* 
ing  or  liovering  over  the  cliildren  at  their 
protector,  with  his  glitiering  thiield  and 
sword. 

->  Might  ihtw,  ^.]  q.  d.  That  the 
embossed  helmet  iDiehi  exhibit  to  the 
foe  about  to  die,  the  likenesses,  &c. 

108.  VHuA  woBiftibstr,  4ic.]  All  the 
silver  gotten  in  war  waa  onljr  made  use 
of  to  adorn  their  loilitarj  accoutrements. 

109.  Food  of  corn*]  f  arrata  signi6es 
all  sorts  of  food  made  of  corn,  and  here 
stands  for  the  coarse  and  homely  food 
of  the  indent  Romans,  before  luxury 
got  in  among  them.' 

109—10.  TuMcm  duh.l  v  e.  Earthen 
ware,  which  was  made  at  A  return,  a  city 
of  Tuscany  ;  vessels  made  of  it    were 
called,  therefore,  vasa  Aretina. 
Aretma  nimu  ne  tpernai  noss  fRoneima, 
XokliitcralTtisets  PonenajictiUbvs* 

Mabt.  lib.  xiv,  ep.  9Q. 

110.  Would  enty,  4«.]  Though  the 
luxury  of  our  present  times  has  taught  us 
to  despise  such  things,  yet  if  we  had 
Mytd  tbcDi  we  ihpuld  iMiv^e  be.eB  ready 


to  envy  their  plain  bnt  wboletome  fare« 
and  the  happiness  which  oar  ancestors 
derived  from  their  plain,  frugal,  and 
homely  way  of  living* 

— A  little  emwuf.]  Lividnlu«.  q,  d.  If 
you  had  had  a  apark  of  envy  ia  yuoi 
disposition,  it  would  have  bees  excited. 

111.  7%e  mtQ€Uy»  4«.]  i.  e«  The  mar 
jesty  of  the  gods  in  the  temples.  Me* 
touym. 

—  More  preienl.]  More  |>ropitioQa» 
more  ready  to  hplp. 

— A  voice,  4^.]  Ailnding  to  the  history 
of  M.  Caditius,  a  plebeian*  who  ac- 
quainted the  tribunes,  that,  as  he  waa 
gping  along  by  tlie  temple  of  Vesta,  at 
midnight,  he  heard  a  voice,  louder  than 
human,  say,  "  the  Gauls  are  coming," 
and  commanded  htm  to  tell  the  magi^ 
trates  of  this,  that  tliey  might  be  warned 
of  the  danger. 

lis.  Shore  tf  thp  oceon^^l  i.  <e.  From 
tl|e  sea'iihore*  after  having  made  a  de* 
scent  upon  Italy,  uqder  Brennus»who 
WB$  the  commander  of  the  Galli  Senones, 
they  routed  the  Romans  at  the  river  Al- 
lia,  marched  to  Home*  and  took  it;  but 
they  were  afterwards  defeated,  and 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  Camillus,  wlio  was 
called  from  exile*  and  made  dictator. 
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Officium  Tatis  peragentibos,  1^  monuit  am. 

Hanc  rebus  Latiis  conim  prsBstare  solebat  115 

Fictilis,  et  nuUo  violatus  Jupiter  auro. 

Ith  domi  nataa,  nostraque  ex  arbore  tnensas 

Tempora  Tidemnt :  hos  Kgnum  stabet  in  uaus, 

Anuosam  si  forte  nucem  dcjecerat  Eunis. 

At  nunc  dmtibus  ocBDandi  nuMa  voluptat,  120 

Nil  rhombus,  nil  dama  sapit :  pntere  Tidentur 

Unguetota^  atque  rosee;  latos  nisi  sustiiiet  orbes 

Grande  ebur,  et  magno  sublimis  pardus  hiatu, 

Sentfbns  ex  illts,  quos  mittit  porta  Scenes, 

Et  Mauri  celeres,  et  Mauro  cbscurior  Indus,  ItS 

Et  quos  deposuk  Nabathaeo  brilua  saitu. 

Jam  nimios,  cap||tique  graves :  hinc  sui^git  orexis, 

Hinc  stomacho  Tires :  nam  pes  arsenteus  illis, 

Annulns  in  digito  qnod  ferreus.     i^rgo  supeibum 

Convivam  caveo^  qui  me  sibi  comparat,  ci  res  ISO 

Bespicit  exiguas ;  adeo  nulla  uncia  nobis 


114.  Office  tf  m  prop!keL]  By  ihiis 
wirning  the  Romans  of  their  approacb- 
ing  danger.  Thia  was  panknlarly  the 
bintons  of  •vgurt,  soothtaycn.  &c. 

-^Bjf  Ane.]  f.  d.  The  voice  gare 
warning  of  the  en«niy's  approach,  by 
these  means  (hts)  t.  e»  hy  the  gods,  wiio 
acted  prapheitcaHy  towards  osb 

115-16.  ioCtoi  Mn,]  The  afain 
of  Italy.  aocWnily  called  Letimii. 

116  FietUe}  Fictilis— ««then  ware. 
In  Ihoae  days  of  plainness  and  sMapii- 
cify.  when  the  iongea  of  Jvpiier,  and  of 
the  other  gods,  ir^n  madt  of  potCetif 
diy. 

^PrUmted  fty  wgotf.]  I.  e.  Befoic  he 
htd  line  statues  made  oat  of  the  gold 
which  had  been  taken  by  rapine  and 
phiTKler.  Camp.  sat.  tit.  i.  fO. 

117.  nosetiaMi.]  Qf  andent  sinpli. 
«ty. 

'— Mane^am  tahkt,  ^e.]  Onr  ancea> 
tort  did  not  send  into  foreign  conntries 
Ibr  materials  to  amke  fables,  as  It  is  now 
the  fashion  to  do:  they  were  eontent 
wfth  the  wood  of  their  own  trees. 

US.  Stood,  ft;.]  Was  reserred  and 
•p|4icd  to  make  such  hoosehold.fnnitafB 
aa  was  wanted. 

119.  Smt-tree.}  Ail  frolts  that  have 
ad  haid  theli  are  caHed  noces,  soch  as 
almonds,  wabiots,  and  the  Ifte.  So  the 
nnoeoB,  ttefe.  nay  signify  any  tiee  bear- 


ing tncb  fniiU ;  probably  a  walnat-tree  i| 
laeant. 

If  1.  VdiiMi.]  Daaia  signiSes  a  M* 
Jow  deer,  either  back  at  doe :  here  it  de« 
nates  the  flesh  which  we  oal  venison. 

^^Tke  afasaeno.]  Of  peilinne,  with 
which  they  anointed  their  hair  at  that 
convivial  tucefings.  See  Hon.  libw  III. 
ode  Yslx.  1. 3,  4h  5. 

Its.  Bmo.}  They  made  garisnds  and 
wreaths  of  roses  and  other  flower*,  *hicii 
the  Eoests  wore  on  these  occatfans. 
See  Hon.  abi  sapr.  and  see  ode  the  last, 
lib.!. 

Its.  /sofy  SMMsias,  fc.]  Unless  their 
tabh*s,  wfaich  were  of  a  rovnd  famv 
(orbes)  were  set  on  hage  pedestals  oi 
ivory.  The  drconfeienoe  laeant  by 
orh^  is  here  pat  Ibr  the  tables  thaoK 
selves.  Synec* 

.—if  lefijf  Utpard,  fe.}  The  flgnse  of  a 
great  leopard  carved  in  ivory,  pat  by  wa^j 
of  pedestal  lo  suppott  the  table. 

— A  gfvec  gape.  J  His  jaws  repraaentad 
at  stretched  wide  open. 

If 4.  T^osrfeei^J  ElenhanU' teeth. 

— Tke  gate^^fene.J  Porta  is  here  pnt» 
as  denoting  Syene  to  be  the  door,  or 
gate,  as  it  wt!re,throQ|;b  which,  from  the 
island,  the  passage  hiy  inio  Egypt,  aa4 
thence  to  Rome  Syene  was  the  nietio- 
pelts  of  an  hland  of  that  name ;  and  this 
'^     -  Klephaotiia, 
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Performing  the  office  of  a  prophet)  warned  us  by  these. 

This  care  Jupiter  was  wont  to  aflford  the  Latian 

Afiairs,  fictile*  and  polluted  by  no  gold. 

Those  times  home-born  taUesy  and  out  of  our  own  tree^  those 

Times  saw :  the  wood  stood  for  these  uses. 

If  haply  the  east^'wlnd  had  thrown  down  an  old  nut-tree. 

But  now  there  is  no  pleasure  of  supping^  to  the  rich 

The  turbot,  the  venison  is  tasteless,  the  ointments 

Seem  to  stink,  and  the  roaes;  unless  the  wide  orbs  large 

Jvory  sustains,  and  a  lofty  leopard,  with  a  great  gape^ 

Out  of  those  teeth,  which  the  gate  of  Syene  sends^ 

And  the  swift  Moors,  and  the  Indian  darker  than  the  Mbor^ 

And  which  a  beast  .has  deposited  in  a  Nabothssan  forest,  126 

Now  too  much  and  too  heavy  for  his  head :  hence. arises  ap« 

petite. 
Hence  strength  to  the  stomach :  for  a  silver  foot  to  tfaem^ 
Is  what  an  iron  ring  would  be  upon  the  finger.     Tfaerebro 

the  proud  l^d 

Guest  I  am  aware  of,  who  compares  me  to  himself,  and  despises 
My  little  afiairs;  insomuch  that  I  have  not  an  ounce  of  ivoiy. 


from  tbe  number  of  hs  jelephanti.  It 
belongffri  to  £gypt,  i(b<l  bordered  oo 
■BibiopiB.    H^  ut^*i)ie  word  porta  bere. 


,^^^^^         ^  wben  speaking  of 

the  city  ofCumie,  as  to  be  passed  in  tbe 
#^..t^  Bals.  Sat.  iil.  4. 

1«5.  Swffi  Mom.]  Tbe  poet  is  de- 
scribing the  places  from  whence  tbe  ele< 
phantscame.  Many  came  from  Maa< 
ritaoia,  tbe  inhabitants  whereof  were, 
called  Maori,  who  wure  remarkable 
tbetr  swiftness  «nd  activity. 

^7^  IfuUau.']  The  lai^^est  ele] 
Chme  from  India. 

— XMcer,  4c.l  or  a  blacker 
or  complexion. 

196.  Abeasthmdepeiitffi,4^.]  Bettoa 
signifies  any  great  beast ;  here,  an  ele- 
phant. These  animals  shed  their  teeth, 
which  are  oHen  fonnd. 

— NaiHUhsean  foretL]  Some  forest  of 
AraMa,  whi<^h  was  called  Nabathea, 
from  rV^h  Nebiih.  tbv  first  bom  of  Is. 
niael.  th«  supposed  father  of  the  Arabs.  . 

1 27.  T'lo  muck  md  tao  heaptf^  4^,]  The 
teeih  of  elephants  grow  to  an  enormous 
fise  and  weight  so  as  lo  be  burlbensoroe 
to  the  animal  when  grown  old|  till  they 
dfop  out  ibcuu^h  ag^. 


—Hence  mrUn  appdite,  4«.]  Orexts. 
from  Gr.  f^ym^  app6lo»  cupio.  Tbe 
sight  of  this  fine  ivory  is  a  sort  of  whet 
to  their  appetite,  (oonip.  L  \tU  t.)  giref 
vigour  to  llie  stomach. 

~  A  riktrfr4»  fe.]  A  table  set 
foot  maile  of  silver  they  wonid 
as  much  as  to  wear  a  ring  made 
1,  instead  of  gold,  upon  their  fin- 
^gei^  The  Romans  were  very  anxiooa  lo 
api^ar  with  fine  rinss,  and  *ere  jo  Itw- 
nrioos  as  to  have  different  sorts  for  som* 
ne^  and  winter.  See  sat.  1.  28,  S9.  sat* 
vii;  140, 1. 

199—50.  Pnmi  gueti,  fc.]  Who 
calf  t  sit  down  to  a  plain  neal  upon  a 
plain  table,  but  expects  dainties  set  npoa 
ivory. 

130.  Who  em^pOTth  4^0  Who  mea* 
sores  my  fortono  and  expences  by  bis 
own,  and  expects  me  to  enteitain  lun  as 
be  entertains -otVrs. 

ISl.  liUkeffekn.l  My  plain  and  frn- 
gal  manner  of  living,  according  lo  the 
smaltness  of  ray  fortune. 

— iaidmuM  Oud,  4«.]  I  am  so  roach 
(aden) ,  so  totally  without  a  single  ounce 
of  ivory,  that  even  the  squares  of  mj 
cbess^board  are  wlihooC  it,  nOr  is  One  of 
tbe  chess-men  made  of  it. 
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Est  eboris,  nee  tesselhe,  nee  calcohis  ex  h&c 
Materia  i  qoiD  ipsa  inanubria  calteUonim 
Ossea :  dod  tamen  his  ulla  unquam  opsonia  fiont 
BaDciduIa;  ant  ideo  pgor  gallina  secatur. 
Sed  nee  stnictor  erit,  cni  eedere  debeat  omnia 
Fergnia,  diacipulus  Trypberi  doclori%  npnd  qncm 
Samine  com  magno  lepus,  alque  aper,  atque  pygaigus, 
£t  ScythicaB  voiacres,  et  PhoeoicopteroB  ingens^ 
£t  Gietolas  orix,  bebeti  lantissima  ferro 
Cieditur,  et  tota  sonat  olmea  coena  Suburra* 
Nee  frustum  capreae  subduoere,  nee  bitus  Afne 
Novit  avis  nostcr  tynmculns,  ac  rudis  omni 
Tempore,  et  exiguae  £rustis  imbutos  ofeibe. 
Pkbeios  calices,  et  paucis  assibus  emptoa 
Porriget  incultus  puer,  atque  a  frigore  tutns  | 
Hon  Phfyx,  aat  Lycius,  non  a  magnone  petitus 
Quiaquam  erit,  et  niagoo:  cam  poacis,  peace  Latine* 
Idem  habitus  cunctis,  tonsi,  rectique  capilli. 


1S5 


140 


145 


Trssella  U  a  small  faoare  tlone*  or 
l^iecr  of  wood,  with  wDicfa  they  makt 
cheqoer-work  in  lablcs,  or  boards.  Here, 
protviU^*.  ie*selUe  means  the  chequers  of 
■  che^v  board. 

Calculus  signifies  a  Utile  pebble,  or 
graveUfrtonc,  with  which  ibej  marked ; 
hence    calculi,    chess-mco,    table- raeo. 

AtKSW. 

The  game  of  chess  is  much  more  an- 
cieui  than  ihe  days  of  Jurcoal;  it  is  a 
com  moil  opinion  ibal  ii  was  io  vented  hjr 
Palnmede,  al  the  siege  of  Troj.  S<« 
CujiMBtas,  art.  Cheis. 

134.  Yes  fry  thw,  ^.]  Thon^  the 
handles  ut  ivj  knives  arc  made  of  bone, 
jtt  my  victuals  suffer  no  damage,  bot 
casic  oS  well,  and  are  carved  as  well,  as 
if  my  knite  handles  were  made  of 
ivory. 

1S6.  A  correr.]  It  was,  among  other 
instances  ol  luxury,  a  fashion  to  have  au 
artist,  who  bad  been  taught  to  carve 
dexterously,  at  their  entertainroents : 
hcf  a»  well  as  the  sewer  who  set  on  the 
dishes,  was  called  siructor.  from  struo, 
to  prepare,  or  make  ready. 

— &fc4»{.J  Pergula  here  signifies  a 
place  where  the  professors  of  any  art.  or 
science,  taught  their  scholars  publicly. 
I  know  not  that  we  have  an  Englkb 
word  which  exactly  expresses  it :  in  this 
•ensc  of  it,  school,  or  academy,  nay 
come  the  acarrat. 


137.  Docior  Trypkena.]  He  was  emi. 
neni  for  bis  skill  In  carving,  which  he 
taught  in  a  public  school ;  hence  Jufr* 
nal  ludicruusly  calls  him  doctor. 

138.  A  largt  fnaicii,]  The  ud^r  of  a 
sow,  with  the  paps  and  part  of  th« 
belly,  cut  from  her  the  day  afler  she 
has  farrowed.    See  L  81,  note. 

— ^39^- J  ^  '^'^  of  deer;  perhaps 
a  roe-buck. 

139.  Scylhuai  Urdlt.]  It  is  thooght 
that  pheasants  are  meant  here ;  but  the 
description  is  too  vague  to  be  certain 
what  birds  are  precisely  meant. 

— FhasukefUrJ\  So  called  from  Gr. 
fmtmut,  crimson,  and  e^tf«ff,  a  wing ;  n 
bird,  having  its  wings  of  a  criooon  co* 
lour.  The  tongue  of  this  bird  wa« 
a  great  dainty  among  the  Romans. 
Fhceoicopteras. 

JDat  mafri  peima    nitaas  aomoi:    sed 
(tngiMgiiiam 
Aoilfe  sopit. 

Mjimt.  epigr.  IxxL  lib.  uii. 

140.  Cetulim  rat.]  Orix,  a  sort  of 
wild  goal,  from  Gmtulja.  a  country  of 
Africa. 

<— Bbnit  troM.]  Some  large  knife,  or 
tome  chopping  instrument  of  iran.  vroni 
Uont  with  constant  use. 

141.  Afa'ie'tff  efta,  4c.]  Trypbenis  bad 
all  kind  of  provision  lor  a  fnst  made  in 
wood,  as  the  best  material  for  the  con- 
▼eaieacy  of  teachings  tba  hacking  aB4 
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Kor  are  my  squares,  nor  a  chess-man  of  this 
Material :  nay  the  very  handles  of  my  knives 
Are  of  bone:  yet  bv  these  no  victuals  ever  become 
Rank ;  or  is,  theretore,  a  hen  cut  the  worsen  15S 

Nor  shall  there  be  a  carver,  to  whom  every  school  ought 
To  yield,  a  disciple  of  doctor  Trvpherus,  at  whose  house 
An  hare  with  a  large  sumen,  and  a  boar,  and  a  pygarg, 
And  Scythian  birds,  and  a  huge  Phcenicopter,  lS9 

And  a  Gaptulian  goat,  most  delicious  things,  with  a  blunt  iron 
Are  cut,  and  the  feast  made  of  elm  sounds  tnro'  all  the  Suburra. 
Neither  to  take  off  a  piece  of  a  roe,  nor  the  side  of  an  African 
Bird,  does  my  little  novice  know,  and  always  rude. 
And  accustomed  to  the  broken  piecea  of  a  little  steak. 
Plebeian  cups,  and  bought  for  a  few  pence,  145 

The  homely  boy,  and  safe  from  C9ld,  sliall  reach  forth^ 
There  shall  not  be  Phrygian  or  Lycian,  nor  any  bought  from 
A  slave-merchant,  and  costly :  wh^  you  ask,  ask  in  Latin. 
The  same  habit  is  to  all,  the  hair  cropped  and  straight, 


hewing  of  which,  among  the  icholars» 
must  have  made  no  small  noise. 

141.  Thn^aitthe  Suburra,]  A  very  public 
street  in  Rome,  often  mentioned  before* 
Tiie  idea  of  carvins  being  erected  into 
•  science*  and  taught  by  a  public  pro- 
fessor, but  exercising  his  pupils  on 
wooden  subjects,  is  truly  ludicrous. 
See  sat.  ▼.!«!,  note. 

14S.  To  take  off",  ^.]  To  carve  ac- 
cording  to  art. 

148 — 3.  The  tide  of  an  A^ictm  bird.'] 
The  wing  of  a  turkey.  This  bird  came 
from  Numidia,  a  country  of  Africa, 
hence  called  gallus  Numidicus.  To 
take  off  the  wing  (as  we  Call  the  pinion, 
and  part  of  the  breast)  of  a  roasted  bird, 
without  leaving  some  part  behind,  is 
reckoned  to  require  some  skill  in  carving. 

149.  My  Uttle  nmce.]  Tyruncolus 
(dim.  from '  tyro)  signifies  a  young  sol. 
'dier,  scholar,  or  a  young  beginner,  in 
any  science.  Here  it  describes  Juve- 
nal's boy  as  lately  come  out  of  the 
country,  and  beginning  to  learn  his 
business. 

— Ahoayt  rude^l  Untaught  from  his 
cradle  to  this  hour* 

144.  Aceuttomed,']  Used  only  perhaps 
to  cut  a  piece  off  a  collop,  or  steak,  of 
some  plain  meat. 

145.  Plebeian  cupf.]  Such  as  the  com- 
mon people  use. 


146*  Hamehf  boy,  ^.]  Incaltot  here* 
perhaps,  rather  means  meanly  dressed, 
not  trimmed  up,  not  spruce;  and  yet  so 
clod  as  to  keep  him  warm,  to  secure  hitai 
from  the  cold-^A  frimre  tutas. 

—  Reaefi  forth.]  Porriget  here  de- 
scribes the  act  of  the  servant,  when  h« 
brings  what  is  called  for,  and  reaches  or 
holds  it  forth  to  the  guest,  that  he  may 
take  it.  See  sat*  i.  1.  70 ;  and  sat.  v* 
1.67. 

147.  Phrygian — Lycian,  j-c]  The  no- 
bility of  Rome  purchased  elegant  and 
handsome  slaves,  which  were  brought 
from  Fhrygia  and  Lycid,  countries  of 
Asia,  by  merchants  who  made  it  their 
business  to  traffic  tn  slaves,  and  who,  by 
using  all  arts  to  set  them  off  to  the  best 
advantage,  sold  tlicm  at  an  extravagant 
price.  These  dealers  were  called  roan- 
gones,  because  they  painted  the  slaves, 
to  make  them  look  the  better,  and  sell 
the  dearer;  from  Gr.  fMiyy»9n,  n  deceit 
by  some  contrivance,  such  as  witchcraft. 
See  Ai NSW.  Of  disguising  a  thing  to 
make  it  look  better  than  it  is. 

148.  Ask  tn  Latin.]  For  my  poor  boy 
understands  tio  other  language;  there- 
fore, when  you  usk,  »r  call,  for  %vhat 
you  want,  do  it  in  Latin,  or  he  wont 
understand  you. 

149.  The  same  habit,  ^c]  All  mj 
servants  are  dressed  and  appear  aUke. 
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Atque  hodie  tantnm  propter  conTitia  pexi«  150 

Pastoris  duri  est  hie  Alius,  ille  bobuki ; 

Suspirat  longo  tion  visam  tempore  matrem, 

Et  casulam,  et  notos  tristis  desiderat  hasdos  i 

Ingenui  vuttiis  puer,  ingenuique  pudoris, 

Quales  esse  decet,  quos  aniens  purpura  trestit^  155 

Nee  puffillares  defert  in  balnea  raucus 

TesticuTos,  nee  vellendas  jam  pr»buit  alas ; 

Crassa  nee  opposito  pavidtls  tegit  ingnina  gutto^ 

Hie  tibi  vina  dabit  difiusa  in  montibus  illis, 

A  quibus  ipse  venit,  quorum  sub  vertiee  lusit :  160 

Namque  una  atque  eadem  est  vini  patria,  atque  ministri. 

Forsitan  expectes,  ut  Gaditana  caiioro 

Incipiat  prurire  choro,  plausnque  probatn 

Ad  terram  tremnlo  descendant  clune  pueilsBrf 

Spectant  hoc  nupt«,  juxta  recnbante  marito,  165 

Quod  pudeat.narrasse  alitfuem  pnesefitibus  ipsis ; 

Irritamentum  Veneris  languentis,  et  acres 

Divitis  urticae :  major  tamen  ista  voluptas 

Alterins  sexiii :  magis  ilia  incendituri  et  mox 

Auribus  atque  oculis  concepta  utiua  movetur^  170 

Non  capit  bas  nugas  humilis  domus :  audiat  ille 

Testarnm  crepitus  cum  verbis,  nudum  olido  stans 


149.  Cro^*i2aR<ff<raff^A/.]Pfot  long  and  This  was  calird    pn^fexta,  and    tho«e 

curled,  llki;  the  Ciahiuoabte  waiien  at  who  wore  it  pinftextaii.    It  vms  worn 

table.  also   bjr  magrstratet,    and   other   noble 

160.  Cnab*d  only,  ^]  On  ibia  occa-  persons,  as  a  mark  or  badge  of  honour. 

•ion»  indeed,  their  hair  is  combed  out,  .See  saL  i.  I.  78,  note ;  and  sat.  ii.  ]. 

with  a  little  more  care  tbao  osual,  that  170,  note;  and  sat.  x.  99. 

they  naj  appear  neat  and  decent.    So  156.  Kor,  hooru.]  Allodhig  to    tlie 

Hub.  sat.  Tiii.  lib.  ii.  I.  69,70.  change  of  ihc  voice  in  boys  at  the  age 

— — -  Ut  omnet  of  puberty. 

Prvopicti  rtcu  pueri,  eomptique  mini'  157.  In  the  baths.]  Where  youths  ox- 

strenL  posed  their  naked  j^ersons,  for  purposes 

151.    LUtk  cottage.}  Where  be   was  too  horrid  to  t- splaui. 

bom  and  brooght  op.     Conip.  aat.  is.  159«  Give  you  wine.]  Thi%  modest  boy 

].  60,  1*  of  mine  shall  wait  upon  yuu  at  supper, 

— Known  hitb.]  Which  be  used  to  tend  and  serve  yoo. 

and  play  with.  With  wine  from  hi»  own  country  brought ; 

154.  Ingpmaui  countenanttt  fc.]  A.n  and  made 

honest  countenance,  and  a  genoine  un-  From  the  ume  vmet,    beneath    whote 

affected  modesty.  frmtfiii  shade 

1.^5.  Such  as  it  becomes,  ^.]  q.  d.  It  He  and  his  wanton   hidt   htoe    aftea 

would  be  well  if  the  same  could  be  said  pt^d.                      C'Kgiii' v> . 

<if  oor  young  nobility.  \6t»A  Uaditamian.]  A spaniih  girl  f^-om 

"-(Mowing   jnarple.]  Alluding  to  the  Qades,  now  Cadis.  Ske  sat  x.  1.  1,  note. 

white   robe,  faced   and   trimmed    with  169-«-5.  Tunefid   comyany.]  An  usual 

purple,  which  was  worn  by  the  yoaog  part  of  the  entertainment,  when  f^rrat 

nobility  till   serenieen  yeaxi  of  age*  nca  £Baitad«  wat  ta  have  wanton  women 
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And  to-day  cotidbM  only  on  accoimt  of  our  feast    .  159 

One  is  the  son  of  an  hardy  shepherd,  the  other  of  an  herdsman; 

He  sighs  after  his  motheft  not  seen  for  b  long  time, 

And  sad,  longs  for  the  little  cottage,  and  the  Known  kids. 

A  lad  of  an  ingenuous  countenance,  and  of  ingenuous  modesty. 

Such  as  it  becomes  those  to  be,  whom  glowing  purple  clothes^ 

Nor,  hoarse,  does  he  expose  himself  159 

WiUi  indecency,  when  naked  iti  the  badis, 

Nor,,  fearful,  practise  means  to  hide  his  nakedness* 

He  shall  give  you  wine  made  in  those  mountains 

From  whence  himsdf  comes,  lender  the  top  of  which  he  played; 

For  the  country  of  my  wine,  and  of  my  «enrant,  are  one  and 

the  same. 
Perhaps  you  may  expecf^  that  a  Gaditanian,  with  a  tuneful 
Company,  may  b^n  to  wanton,and  girls  approved  with  applause 
Lower  themselves  to  the  ground  in  a  lascivious  manner. 
.  Married  women  behold  this,  their  husband  lying  by,         165 
Which  it  may  shame  anyone  to  harerelated,  they  being  present; 
A  provocative  of  lanffiiishing  desire  and  diarp  incentives 
Of  a  rich  man :  yet  that  is  a  greater  pleasure 
Of  the  other  sex,  it  is  roost  affected  by  it,  and  soon 
The  eyes  and  ears  are  contaminated  to  a  ffreat  degree^      170 
An  humble  house  does  not  contain  these  foUiese  let  him  hear 
The  noise  of  shelU,  with  ^ords,  fjrom  which  a  naked  slave 

dsnce  and  sing  in  a  latciviout  nwuner.  (tentives  to  his  polled  and  depravied  a|N 

This  castom  wss  probably —  petites. 

163.  Approped^  I  e,  £ncouFBged  by        169.  The  ol%er  s^]  Woineii  are  most 
the  applause  of  the  company.  delighted  urith  such  scenes  as   these. 

164.  howtr,  4<7.]  By  degrees,  and  at  Neither  here,  any  more  than  throoghont 
last  seat  themselves  on  the  ground.  the  sixth  Satire,  does  Juf^nal  conotal  or 

i65*    Their  huAmid   bpng  hy,"]   The  spare  the  faults  of  (he  ladies  of  his  time, 

husband  and  wife  are  here  supposed  to  170.  The  eya  md  $an-\  Tht  former, 

f>e  both  iuvited  to  the  entertainment,  by  beholding  the  lewd  gestures;   the 

and  both*  from  the  couches  on  which  lattert  by  hearing  the  pbscei^e  songs  of 

(hey  lay  at  meals,  beholding  these  inde-  tlie  dandng  women, 

tencies,  which  were  so  great  as  not  even  171.  An  hiunhk  hoau,  ft;.]  A  sm^i 

to  be  rehited,  without  shame,  (prassen-  estate  is  not  capable  of  throwing  away 

tibus  ipsis)  in  their  presence.  expence  on  such  follies. 

Which  briiu  do  by  Aeir  kutband^t  side  ^Let  himJ]  i.  e.  The  nch  and  lazit* 

6db(d.  tions ;  so»  ille  friiatur,  I.  173. 

Tht?  thamefid  before  them  to  be   but  172.  The  none  efMiu\  These  were* 

told,                            HoLYDAY.  probably,  shells  jingltid  together  in  their 

^  \&T,'  Aprovoeothoe,  4[t;.]  To  stir  up  the  hands  as  they  dunccd,  like  the  Spanish 

enfeebled  passions.  castanets. 

"^Sharp  ineentiva,']  See  urtica,  used  '^Wiih  uwrdi.]  With  obscene  song* 

.in  a  similar  sense,  sat.  u.  1S8.  accoinpanying. 

163*  if  nc4  man.]  Who  can  afford  the  — Fnm  which,  ^.]   i  e.    Which  ^ 

^xpence  of  such  scenes  as  these,  and  W  common  prostitute,  standing  naked  in  • 

profligate  enough  to  use  them  as  in-  brothel,  would  be  ashamed   to   otter. 
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Fornice  nundpiam  quibuft  abstinet:  flle  froatar 

Vocibiu  obficomis,  onmique  libidinis  aite, 

Qui  LacediEinoDiuiD  pydsmate  lubricat  orbem;  175 

>^aniqae  ibi  fbitunas  Teniam  damns :  alea  tnqiis, 

Turpe  et  adulterium  inediocribas :  hsc  tamcn  illi 

Omnia  cum  &ciant,  hibires  nitidique  vocantur. 

Nostra  dabunt  alios  hodie  couFivia  ludos: 

Conditor  Iliadoa  cantabitur,  atque  Marcmis  ISO 

Akisoni  dnbiam  facientia  cannina  palmam : 

Quid  refert,  talcs  versus  qua  voce  lq;antur? 

Sed  nunc  dilatis  averte  negotia  curis» 

£t  gcatam  requiem  dona  tibi^  quando  lieebit  . 

Per  totam  cessare  diem :  non  fenoris  ulla  1^^ 

Mentio ;  nee,  prima  si  luce  egressa  reverti 

Noctc  solet,  tacito  bilem  tibi  contrahat  uxor, 

Humida  suqpectis  referens  multitia  rugis, 

Vexatasque  comas,  et  vultum,  auremqne  calentem. 

Protinus  ante  meum,  quicquid  dolet,  exoe  limen :  190 


Tbe  cownon  iMiiottiB  the  brotbels  i 
«kvet,  parchaaetl  for  dnt  porposc  by 
the  l^no.  or  pander;  tbey  were  bit 
property,  kid  iberefore  Javeiial  csib 
one  of  tbete  iMncipiaiD,  wbicb  MgnUiet 
a  thing   or  pcnon  boogbi  and  oiadc 


175.  TTJbtf  hihrktUB,  fc.]  P^riMM 
(from  Gr.  wtmt,  9poo,  to  spii)  Mgnifiet 
a  vpirtiog  out  of  wine  betwixt  tbe 
teeth  when  we  ta»te  it*  or  a  throwiog 
oat  of  the  bnttom  of  tbe  cop  on  tbe 
aoor.     AiMtw. 

^The  Lactdtwumian  crb.]  The  Bo- 
m»M  were  ^  ery  iotid  of  fine  pavements* 
or  0(jor»»  nuitfjc  uf  marble,  and  inlaid 
witb  various  fciada  of  it;  anocg  tbe 
rts'f  some  came  from  Sparta,  in  smaQ 
round  fortof,  winch  were  inserted  in 
their  piuper  places  by  way  of  ornament. 
M'heii  ibry  bad  an  entertainment,  it 
was  eiveo  ii.  a  room  thus  ornamented 
vftb  a  fine  inlaid  marble  floor,  on  Hhich 
tfai-  roasvr  of  the  house,  and  tbe  guests, 
wheu^  they  met  at  a  feast,  scrupled  not 
to  »pirt  •b'-ir  wine,  or  throw  out^  as  the 
cuM>>ir<  W4S,  fhe  bottom  of  the  cup. 

lliis,  amoog  tbe  numeroijs  readings 
and  coii.nieiiia  which  leamed  men  have 
given  of  this  m  cfa  co  .trovcrted  line, 
arems  to  be  the  best  interpretation,  be« 
Caoae  it  nearly  c«>iDC«des  with  a  passage 
in  Hortce  to  tbe  same  purpose : 


Ahnmtt  Wrei  etemU  Sgutr 
SenaUitmUmdmmkm»i  ctmfi 

Tmgrt  jwoKatiim  sa^erttdB 

Paaii/Ectim  pslsore  oaws. 

Iib.S.od.xiT.l.t&»&c« 

TkemAMtke  warikkr knt dkektrge^ 
And  lel  A*  kmfrimm'd  cab  mt  Img^ 

Amd  dye  the  floor  vM  wme: 
SoridimtdfHrtdimiiMttkefe^li 
CfpoHtifk  dteer  finr  rmMdjptaU, 

FmaKCfs. 


H'itikfifMcri 

The  vaiioDs  reading  of  \\m  line  175, 
as  wen  as  tbe  earkms  tenies  gbco*  v«X 
be  teen  by  coosolthig  the  va«ntt  com- 
nentators  in  the  Leyden  quarto  edit, 
169A.  See  also  Horn.  Delpb.  on  tbe 
above  odf  • 

The  poet's  meaning  is,  that  sock 
scenes  of  obscenity,  and  socb  arts  of 
lewdness,  are  onl^  fit  to  be  ei^»yed  byr^ 
professed  seiunahsta. 

17^  T&ere  wc  gtiir,  fe.]  In  the  case 
of  a  rich  libertine,  we  make  all  doe  al* 
luwance  for  bis  large  fortune,  and  doDt 
blame  his  esoesses,  as  we  do  those  of 
people  in  a  lower  class  of  life. 

—  ne  die  «  fase,  fcj  Gaming  ia 
reckoned  very  scandalous,  adnltciy  vile 
and  abominable,  in  plebeians. 

177.  n'AnilAifyds,^.]  When  people 
jof  quality  and  of  large  furianes  practise 
t^ne  things,  tbey  are  toohed  npoa  >% 
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Standing  in  a  stinking  brothel  abstains ;  let  him  enjoy 

Obscene  expressions,  and  all  the  art  of  lewdness. 

Who  lubricates  the  Lacedemonian  orb  with  spirting  wine,  175 

For  there  we  give  allowance  to  fortune.     The  die  is  base. 

Adultery  is  base  in  middling  people:  yet  when  they  do 

All  these  things,  they  are  called  joyous  and  polite. 

Our  feast  to-day  will  give  us  other  sports : 

The  author  of  the  Iliad  shall  be  repeated,  and  of  lofty  Maro 

Tlie  verses  making  a  doubtful  palm.  181 

What  does  it  signify  with  what  voice  such  verses  maybe  read? 

But  now  leave  off  business,  your  cares  deferr'd, 

And  ffive  yourself  grateful  rest,  since  you  may 

Be  idle  throughout  the  whole  day:  of  interest-money        185 

No  mention ;  nor,  if  gone  forth  at  day-break,  she  is  wont 

To  be  returned  at  night,  let  your  wife  provoke  you,  silent,  to 

anger, 
Brinffing  back  her  fine  garments  with  suspected  wrinkles. 
Her  hair  disordered,  and  her  countenance  and  ears  glowing. 
Immediately  put  oiFbefore  my  threshold  whatever  grieves :  190 


Instsnort  of  cheerfulness  and  elegance; 
Id  short,  as  gentlemanlike  qnalifications. 

J79.  (Mer  tporti.']  Amnseroents  of  a 
different  kind  than  those  above  men* 
tioned. 

tWK  Author  rf the  Ukd,  ^]  Homer^ 
V^TlM  of  his  Iliad  shall  be  repeated. 
Canto  may  perhaps  imply,  that  the  Ro- 
mans read,  or  repeated  verses,  in  a  sort 
of  chant  or  sin^ng.  See  sat  vii.  153^ 
note. 

—Ltfty  Marc.]  Virgil.  He  derived 
the  snrnama  of  Maro  from  his  father  ; 
he  was  the  most  sobtime  of  all  the  La- 
tin poets. 

181.  A  doubtful  pabn."]  The  palm,  or 
chaplet,  marie  of  palm- twigs  and  leaves, 
was  a  token  of  victory. 

Juvenal  means  to  say,  that  It  was 
dobbtfiil  which  of  the  two  excelled.  Ho- 
mer or  Virgil.    See  sat.  vi.  4S5,  6. 

18«.  With  what  voice,  4^1*.]  With  what 
tone  of  voioe~i  c  so  intrinsically  valua- 
ble and  eioellent  are  the  verses  of  these 
authors,  that  they  can't  lose  their  value, 
though  re;^d  or  repeated  by  «^ver  so  in- 
different a  toned  voice.  This  line  also 
acems  to  imply  that  verses  were  usually 
chanted  or  song. 

So  Mr.  CoNOBSTE: 

Jt  mattof  not  foith  what  iU  tmt  thcjfte 


Verte,  so  mblimebf  good,  no  vmce  can 
totoug. 

183.  Lrave  tff  butinea.]  Lay  it  quite 
aside;  think  not  of  it. 

^Cara  deferred.]  All  cares  pat  off  for 
the  present. 

185.  Idk,4:c.']  Having  nothing  else 
to  do,  but  to  enjoy  yourself  all  the  day 
long  at  my  house. 

•^Jnterett-money.']  No  talk  of  money 
matters. 

186.  Nor,  if,  fcJ]  Though,  like  many 
other  husbands,  you  suffer  from  the 
irregularities  of  your  wife. 

187.  Provoke  yout  4^.]  Dont  let  the 
thoughts  of  this  vex  you,  or  let  her 
make  you  angry,  or  tempt  you  to  say  a 
single  word  upon  the  subject,  though,  as 
the  two  next  lines  tmiiort,you  should 
have  found  the  most  evident  and  unde- 
niable circumstances  of  her  guilt.  Cori- 
trahat  bilem  tibi — lit.  contract,  or  draw 
together,  cboler  to  yon. 

188.  Fine  garments.}  Mnltltia,  or 
moliicia  —  garments  wrought  so  fine 
that  the  body  might  be  seen  through 
them.    See  sat.  U.  1.  66. 

190.  Put  of\  fc.]  Exue ;  »  meU- 
phorical  expression,  taken  from  put- 
ting off  d'Jthes,  &C.  Divest  yourself 
of  all  uneasiness  at  entering  my 
doors. 
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Pone  domam,  et  servos,  et  quicquid  frangitor  illis. 

Ant  perk:  ingratos  ante  omnia  poke  sobales. 

Interea  Megalesiacas  spectacula  mappse 

Idasom  solenne  colunt,  rimilisqae  triumpho 

Perda  caballomm  Praetor  sedet :  ac  (mihi  pace 

Immensae  nimiaeque  licet  si  dicere  plebis) 

Totam  hodie  Romam  Circos  capit ;  et  fragor  anrem 

Percntit,  eventum  viridis  quo  colligd  panni. 

Nam  81  deficerety  mcestam  attonitamque  videres 

Hanc  urbeoi,  veluti  Cannarum  in  polvere  victis 

Consnlibus.     Spectent  juvenes,  quos  damor,  et  avdax 

SpoDsiOy  quos  cultas  decet  assedisse  puells : 

Nostra  bibat  vemum  contracta  cuticula  solem^ 

EfFugiatque  togam :  jam  nunc  in  balnea  salva 

Tronte  licet  vadas,  quanquam  sotida  hora  supersit  205 


19£ 
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191.  Lay  miide,  j^cl  Pono  also  8i|«ni- 
fi^  to  put  off  u  clothes.  He  dtrsires 
his  friend  to  lay  aside,  or  pat  off,  all 
hit  domestic  uneastnestei  •  arising  from 
the  mischief  or  misoondoct  of  servaoti. 

199.  Ungrateful  Jrien4i.'l  Which  are 
the  hitterest  trials  of  all. 

193.  Meatttime.}  This  invitatioii  of 
the  poet  to  hia  friend  was  on  a  boli- 
day,  or  day  of  the  public  games  begin- 
auig* 

^Speetackt.}  The  shows  or  games. 

'■^Megttiaian  towei,]  At  the  Circen- 
a|An  and  Meg^esiao  games,  they  hung 
oat  a  towel  (map{>a)  to  shew  that  the 
fports  were  going  to  begm.  Nero  t»> 
troduced  thia  custom;  for  hearing,  as 
he  sat  at  dinner,  how  impatiently  the 
.people  expectwl  his  coming,  he  threw 
out  at  the  window  the  towel  wiib  which 
he  wiped  his  h^nds,  to  give  the  people 
notice  that  he  bad  dined,  and  would 
toon  be  at  the  circiut  Ever  since  this, 
the  beginning  of  these  games  was  an- 
nounced by  hangdog  out  a  toweh 

The  Blt^lesian  games  were  in  honour 
of  Cyhele.  the  mother  of  the  guds.  She 
J^as  called  fuymkn  Marq^,  magna  Mater, 
•nd  from  thence  these  games  Megale^ia, 
#r  ludi  Magalenses ;  they  begtm  on  the 
jfborth  of  April,  and  lasted  six  days. 

194.  Jdman  totemnity.]  Cybele  was 
galled  Idsa,  from  Ida,*,  mountain  of 
Phrygia, where  she  was  worshipped; 
«nd  hence  her  ftftival  was  called  Ideuio 
•eleDnt. 


195.  Tlie  prctor,  a  datrsyfr.^.]  He 
was  an  officer  not  unlike  our  mayor  or 
sheriff.  Sat.  L  lOl,  uoie.— He  w«i  Co 
oversee  these  sporta,  and  sat  in  great 
state,  while  they  were  acting,  to  the  de- 
atrnrtion  of  many  horses,  which  were 
spoiled  on  the  occasio^.  See  sat.  x. 
1.  36—40. 

Many  are  for  reading  prsedo,  and  sup> 
pose  it  to  denote  the  pr«tor*s  acing 
aometiraes  unjiKtly,  and  dcierik.ining  the 
p:iaes  wrongfully,  taking  them  from  the 
winning  horses,  and  giving  them  to  tfao 
losers,  by  which  he  might  be  said  to  roh 
the  winners  of  their  due. 

Others  think  the  word  pnedo  b  lued 
as  a  jest  upon  the  pr«tor's  fiof  trapping 
and  gaudy  drpM  on  the  occasion,  as  if 
he  bad  rubbed  the  horses  of  their  6iiery 
to  put  upon  himself. 

There  are  other  conceits  upon  this 
subject,  but  perda  seems  to  give  the 
Bu>st  natural  sense  of  the  passage.  I  am, 
therefore,  with  Salniasius  and  others,  for 
adopting  it. 

^Ifviih  the  peaee,  fc.]  If  with  their 
good  leave  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  so  much  without  offence. — ^The 
poet  here  lashes  the  Roman  people  for 
their  great  eagerness  to  crowd  after 
these  shows,  as  if  they  thought  nothiog 
else  worthy  their  attention.  Sat.  z.  U 
SO,  1. 

197.  IV  ctrrvs.]  Where  thoae  games 
were  celebrated. 

-^A  wm  stnkeh  fc.}  I  hear  «  great 
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Lay  aside  htHhe^  and  sen^ants,  and  whatever  i&  broken  by  theai» 

Or  is  lost:  Before  all,  put  away  ungrateful  fri£K]>s« 

Meantime,  the  spectacles  of  the  Megalesian  towel 

Grace  the  Idaean  solemnity,  and,  like  as  in  triumph,         1 94f 

The  praetor,  a  destroyer  of  horses,  sits :  and  (if  with  the  peace 

Of  such  an  immense  and  superabundant  crowd  I  might  say  it) 

This  day  the  circus  contains  all  Rome,  and  a  noise  strikes 

My  ear,  from  whence  i  gather  the  event  of  the  green  doth* 

For  if  it  should  fail,  sad  and  amazed  would  you  see 

This  city,  as  when  the  consuls  were  conquered  in  the  dust  200 

Of  Cannes.     Let  youths  behold,  whom  clamour,  and  a  bold 

Wager  becomes,  and  to  sit  by  a  neat  girl. 

Let  our  contracted  skin  drink  the  vernal  sun. 

And  avoid  the  gown :  even  now  to  the  baths,  with  a  safe 

Countenance  you  may  go,  tho'  a  whole  hour  should  remain  205 


sbont,  u  of  Ytctofy,  which  makes  roe 
suppose  that  the  race  is  determined  on 
the  behalf  of  some  faTOurite  competitor. 

198.  The  green  chtk]  The  four  par- 
ties, which  ran  chariot-races  in  the  cir- 
cus, were  divided  in  several  liveries,  «tt. 
green,  russet,  blue,  and  white.  One  of 
these  factions  was  always  favoured  by 
the  court,  and,  at  this  lime,  most  proba- 
bly, the  green ;  which  makes  Juvenal 
fancy  thar  he  hears  the  shouts  for  joy, 
that  their  party  had  won  the  race. 

t99  Should  faU,]  If  the  green  doth 
should  fail  of  the  priiw,  or  if  the  festival, 
which  occarioned  the  celebration  of  these 
games,  should  be  laid  aside,  and  these 
fhows  fail,  or  cease. 

too.  Thi$  city.]  The  people  of  Rome 
would  be  ready  to  break  their  hearts-i- 
reflecting  on  their  immoderate  fondness 
for  these  shows. 

-— 7%e  cmuukj  Paulus  iEmilius  and 
Teremitts  Varro. 

201.  Camel  A  small  town,  near 
which  Hannibal  obtained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Romans.  See  sat.  z.  1.  164» 
note* 

— Let  youth  behotd.]  i.  e.  Be  specta- 
tors of  these  shows. 

— TF&om  ckmour,  fc.]  Who  may, 
without  any  indecency,  make  as  much 
noise  as  they  please  m  clapping  and 
hallooing,  and  lay  what  bets  they  please 
on  the  side  they  take. 

tot.  By  a  neat  girl,  ^.]  By  this  we 
Me  that  men  and  women  sat  promlscu* 


ously  together  on  these  occasions*  Set 
sat.  iii.  1. 65,  and  note. 

203.  Gmtrocted  sXcta.]  Onct  smooth, 
but  now  through  age  contracted  into 
wrinkles. 

— DrtaA  the  vernal  sun.]  Let  at  avoid 
these  crowds,  and  bask  In  the  reviving 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  now  is  bringing 
on  the  delightful  spring.  This  was  in 
the  beginuiug  of  AprtL  See  abovca  note 
on  1. 195,  ad  fin. 

t04.  Avoid  the  goira.]  The  gown  ^u 
the  common  habit  of  the  Romans,  inso* 
much  that  Virg.  ^n.  i.  286,  calls  them 
gentem  togatam.  The  poet,  by  togam, 
here  means  the  people  that  wore  it,  by 
roetonym.  i  e*  the  Romans  now  crowds 
ing  to  the  games — let  us  keep  out  of 
their  way,  that  we  may  enjoy  ourselves 
In  quiet. 

204—5.  Safe  countenance,  icl  With- 
out fear  of  being  pot  out  of  countenance. 
The  Romans  used  to  follow  their  busi- 
ness till  noon,  that  is,  the  sixth  hour, 
our  twelve  o'clock;  and  then  to  the 
ninth  hour,  our  three  o^clock  in  the 
afternoon,  they  exercised  and  bathed 
themselves,  and  then  went  to  their 
meals :  but  to  do  these  sooner  than  the 
appointed  hours  was  allowed  onlv  on 
festival  days,  or  to  persons  aged  and 
infirm;  otherwise, to  be  seen  going  to 
the  baths  before  the  usual  appointed 
hour  was  reckoned  scandalous.  See  sat. 
i.  1.  49,  and  note. 
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ABGUMENT. 

The  Poet  having  inviled  Corvinus  t0  assist  at  a  sacrifice^  tehich 

he  itUendedto  offer  up  by  vsay  of  thanksgixnng  for  the  safety 

ff  his  friend  Catullus  from  the  danger  of  the  seas^  professes  his 

disinterestedness  on  the  occasion^  and^from  thence^  takes  an 

Pv  ATALI,  Corvine,  die  mihi  dulcior  haec  lux^ 

Qua  festus  promissa  Deis  animalia  cespes 

Expectat :  niveam  Reginee  caedimus  affnam : 

Par  vellus  dabitur  pugnanti  Gorgone  Maura. 

Sed  procul  extensum  petulans  quatit  hostia  funetn,  5 

Tarpeio  servata  Jovi,  frontemque  coruscat: 

Quippe  ferox  vitulus,  templis  maturus  et  arse, 

Spargendusque  mero ;  quem  jam  pudet  ubera  matris 

Duoere,  qui  vexat  nasceuti  robora  cornu. 


lAnel*  This  dufA  On  which  I  am 
going  to  oiTer  sacrifices,  on  account  of 
ny  friend  Catolius,  the  merchant's 
escape  from  the  dangers  of  tlie  sea* 

— ComntfS.]  Javenal't  friend,  to  whom 
this  Satire  is  addressed. 

-^Birth^,}  Which  was  a  day  of 
|{reat  festivity  among  the  Romans ;  they 
celebrated  it  yearly,  offering  thanlcsgiv- 
Vig>offerings  to  the  gods,  and  made  feasts, 
to  which  they  invited  their  friends  who 
nade  them  presents  on  the  occasion. 
See  sat.  xi.  L  84,  note.  See  Hon.  ode 
xi.  lib.  iv.  1.  1—^.  ViBO.  eel.  Ui.  1. 76. 

8.  Fettatturf.'i  The  altar  of  green  turf, 
which  oar  poet  had  boilt  on  the  occasion, 
thus  suiting  his  devotion  to  his  dream- 
atances.  Comp.  Hob.  lib.  iii.  od«  viii. 
i  «— 4. 

-^Tke  animals  promised.]  t.  e.  To  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

3.  Queen,]  Jvno,  the  queen 'of  the 


gods.  See^^n.  i.  I.  50.  Tlie  Abled 
wife  of  Jupiter,  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Romans. 

— il  sn6iDy  lamb.]  They  offered  white 
animals  to  the  superior  soda,  blacli  to 
the  inferior.  See  Hon.  hb.  i.  sat.  viii. 
1. 17;  and  VinotL,  JEm.  iv.  I.  61. 

4.  Equal  Jteece,]  A  like  fleece,  I.  e.  a 
white  one ;  or  fleece,  here,  may,  hi  sy- 
nec  be  put  for  the  whole  animal  oflmd  ; 
a  like  offering. 

— Minerva^  Lit.  the  fighter  with  the 
Moorish  gorgon.  The  gorgons  were  sup- 
posed to  be  three,  who  inhabited  near 
mount  Atlast  in  Mauritania.  Medusa  is 
said  to  have  been  beloved  by  Neptune, 
who  lay  with  her  in  the  temple  of  Mi* 
nerva,  at  which  the  goddess,  being 
angry,  changed  the  liair  of  Medusa  into 
serpents*  and  so  ordered  it,  that  whoever 
beheld  her  should  be  turned  into  stone. 
She  was  killed  by  Perseus,  the  son  o| 
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AHOUMEMT. 
opportunity  to  lash  the  Hcmdepeta,  or  Legaof-hunters^  voko 
JbUtered  and  paid  their  court  to  rich  meny  in  hopes  qfhec&mr 
ing  their  heirs. 

This  day,  Corvinus,  is  sweeter  to  me  than  my  birth-day, 

In  which  the  festal  turf  expects  the  animals  promised 

To  the  gods :  we  kill  to  the  queen  a  snowy  lamb : 

An  equal  fleece  shall  be  given  to  Minerva. 

But  the  petulant  victim  wakes  his  long  extended  rope,         5 

Kept  for  Tarpeiaiv  Jove,  and  brandisheft  his  forehead: 

For  it  is  a  stout  calf,  rrpe  for  the  temples  nnd  altar. 

And  to  be  sprinkled  with  wine ;  which  is  now  ashamed  to  draw 

Its  mother's  dugs^  and  teazes  the  oakt  with  ita  budding  horn. 


Joplfer  tcoA  Danae,  (with  the  hel|»  of 
MBnervtr)  at  ahe  liiy  acdeep^  who  cot  off 
her  head  :  this  was  afterwards  placed  in 
the  fiBgis^  or  shfekt;  of  Minerva. 

H^giiitis  says,  that  Medesa  was  not 
slain  by  Peneast  boe  by  Mioennu  Bri- 
tamiic.  in  foe. 

Sometimes  the  heed  of  Medosa  was 
soppoied  to  be  worn  in  the  breast-plate 
of  Mtnerva.  See  .£n.  viii.  I.  435^S. 

5.  PttvUmt  «tefii%  dfc.\  The  wanton- 
ness tnd  frisklness  of  tlie  ce4f  leading 
ahmgma  rope  is  here  very  naturally 
described*. 

6.  Tarpeiun  Jbtw]  On  the  mons  Ca- 
pitoftnnsy  otherwise  called  the  Tarpeian 
hill,  from  tiie  vestal  virgin  Tarpeta,  who 
betrayed  it  to  the  Sabines,  Jupiter  had 
a-  temple,  whence  his  titles ;  Tarpeian 
and  Capitolme. 

T.  Itipt,  j'C]  The  beaste  were  reckoned 
of  a  proper  age  and  siee  for  sacrifice, 
when  t^te  taif  readied  the  honsbr  or 

▼OL»  II. 


joiaffin  the  hinder  leg* 

a.  SfmiMki,  4^.\  Xliey  nsed  to  poor 
wine  Oft  the  heads  oi  the  sactificei.  be» 
the  honia.    So  Vsno.  £n.  jr.  I. 


Ifm  totem  dectrd  petawm  pwicfterrtma 

Candtnih  voce*  metUa  inter  eormia/va- 
dk. 
Hence  the  Greek  ejMgram  on  the  vine 
and  the- goat. 

*Oirvo  iwiewuwm  wt,  T^my^,  ^Ufum* 

Anthol.  ep,  1. 
**  Thumgh  ihmi  eatat  me  down  to  ihevery 

**  roift,  yet  I  ihaU  bear  fruit 
*'  Sufficient  to  pour  on  thee^  Ogoat,  when 

"' thou  art  tacrifieed," 
8«  Is  now  ashamed,  f«.]  Hath  left  off 
sacking! ;  is  gwwn  above  it. 

9.  Tsosesb  ^0    It  is  usual  for  ibe 
young  of  all   horned  animals  to  buU 
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'    Si  res  ampla  domi,  similisque  affectibus  easet^  10 

Pinguior  Hispulla  traberetur  taurus,  et  ipsa 
Mole  piger,  nee  finitima  nutritus  in  herba, 
Lseta  sea  ostendens  CKtumni  pascua  sanguis 
Iret,  et  a  grandi  cervix  ferienda  ministro, 
Ob  reditum  trepidantis  adhue,  horrendaque  passi  1 5 

Nuper,  et  incolumem  sese  mirantis  amici. 
Nam  praster  pclagi  easus,  et  fulguris  ictudr 
Evasi,  densae  coelum  abscondere  tenebrae 
Nube  una,  subitusque  antennaa  impullt  ignis; 
Cum  se  quisque  illo  percussum  credcret,  et  mox  20 

Attonitus  nullum  conferri  posse  putaret 
]^7Rufragiuoi  velis  ardentibus.     Omnia  fiunt 
Talia,  tam  gravitcr,  si  quando  poetica  surgit 
Tempestas.     Genus  ecQe  aliud  discrimints :  audiy 
Et  miserere  iterum,  quanquam  sint  caetera  fortis  2$ 

Ejusdem :  pars  dira  quidem,  scd  cognita  muitis, 
Et  quam  votiva  testantur  faha  tabcTla 
Plurima.     Pictote^  qois  inescit  ab  Iside  pasci  ? 
Accidit  et  nOstro  similis  fortuna  CatuIIo, 

agamst  trees,  as  if  practising  for  future  — Ciitummis'}  A  rirer  dividing  Toi» 
light ;  sometimes  we  see  them  in  spon  dany  aod  Umbris*  whoee  water,  wy» 
engaging  one  another.  Pliuy»  makes  the  cows,  thnt  drink  ofit, 

10.  Jf  my  fortune,  ^-r.]  Th'e^poef,  bring  white  calves:  %vhence  llie  Ro- 
throughout  the  above  occoimt  of  his  sa-  mans^  as  Virgil  and  Claodmn  obserre.- 
crifices,  a^  well  as  of  the  altar  oa  wliich  were  plentifully  furnished  with  white  aa* 
rbey  were  to  be  offered,  shews  his  prn-  crifices  for  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  See 
deuce  and  frugality,  as  well  as  his  friend-  Vi  so.  Georg.  lib.  ii.  14ti — 8. 
•hip  fur  his  preserved  friend  CatuHus.  14.  if  great  mmUter.]  Stirae  interf»reC 
He  professed  to  shew  bis  affection,  not  thb,  as  referring  to  the  quality  of  tixo 
as  he  would,  bat  as  his  fortune  coaid  af.  person  giving  tbe  blow,  as  if  it  were  to 
ford  it.  Instead,  therefore*  of  a  whhe  be  the  chief  pontiff,  or  sacrificer,  and  not 
bull  to  Jupiter,  and  white  cows  to  Jxino  one  of  his  popto.  or  inferior  officers, 
and  Miiierra,  he  offers  a  white  ewe-  Others  think,  that  it  refers  to  the  sisc 
Iamb  to  Juno,  the  same  to  Minerva,  and  and  strength  of  the  person  officiating^ 
a  calf  to  Jupiter.  able    to    ^rform    his    office    at   one 

J 1.  A  bulL]  The  usual  sacrifice  to  Ju-    blow, 
piter  was  a  white  bull.  15.  Yet  tranbUng  friend,  4^]  This  ia 

— Fatter  than  HitpuUa.]  A  fat,  seir*  a  very  natural  circumitance^  that  a  man, 
snal  lady,  noted  as  infamous  for  keeping  for  some  time  af^er  a  narrow  estape 
a  player.  Sat.  vi.  I.  74.  from  an  horrible  danger,  should  shudder 

— Drawn.]  Dragged,  by  ropes  fixed  fo  at  the  very  thoughts  of  it,  and  stand 
the  horns,  to  the  altar.  ainnted  at  his  deliverance. 

11->1<.  With  Its  ury  hulk  9/010]  So  17.  The  htmrd  of  the  loi.}  i.  e.  Tbe 
fftt  thit  be  couM  hardly  siir.  danger  of  the  waves. 

1$.  In  a  tieighbmiring  pistttre.]  Not  17 — 18.  X.r^Atmii^  escape^.]  By  which 
bred  or  fulled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  he  might  have. been  killed  in  an  luataDt, 
nbinC'  but  iiappily  escaped  the  blow. 

IS.  His  blood  skewing,  ^c]  By  the  18.  'i%ick  darhieu,  4«.]  So  thattbej 
colonr  and  richncs*,  as  well  as  quantity  could  take  no  observation,  nor  kno  w 
of  iK  where  they  were,  or  which  ynj  to  steer* 
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If  my  fortune  had  been  ample,  and  like  my  afiection,  IQ 

A  bull,  fatter  than  HispuIIa,  should  be  drawn,  and  with  its  very 
Bulk  dow,  nor  nourish'd  in  a  neighbouring  pasture. 
But  his  blood  shewing  the  glad  pastures  of  Clitumnus, 
Should  go,  and  his  neck  to  be  stricken  by  a  great  minister. 
On  account  of  the  return  of  my  yet  trembling  friend,  lately 

having  15 

Suffered  dreadful  thin^  gnd  wondering  that  he  is  safe. 
For,  beside  the  hazard  of  the  sea,  and  the  stroke  of  lightning 
Escaped,  sthick  darkness  hid  the  sky 
Id  one  cloud,  and  a  sudden  fire  struck  the  sail-vards; 
When  every  one  might  believe  himself  struck .  with  it,  and 

presently,  ^  -  20 

Astonish'd,  might  think  that  no  shipwreck  could  "be 
Compared  with  the  burning  sails.     All  things  become 
Such,  as  grievously,  if  at  any  time  a  poetic  tempest 
Arises.    Behold  anoUier  kind  of  danger,  hear^ 
And  again  pity,  tho'  the  rest  be  of  the  same  26 

Kind :  a  dire  portion  indeed,  .but  known  to  many, 
And  which  many  temples  testify  with  a  votive 
Tablet— -who  knows  not  that  nainters  are  fed  isy  Isiis? 
The  like  fortune  dso  happened  to  my  CatuHus ; 


Such  a  drcvmstance  is  awfully  nhied, 
Acts  xxTii.  to. 

19.  A  tuddm  firt^  Ifc.]  A  flash  of 
lightning  strode  the  sail-yards,  and  tet 
the  sails  on  fire« 

to.  Mi^ht  Mtrof,  4^.]  Each  person 
en  board  might  think  it  levelled  at  lum, 
it  was  so  near  him. 

21.  AstoiMi'd,  might  ikink,  fc.]  For 
in  case  of  a  shipwreck;  some  might 
escape  on  parts  of  the  broken  ship 
(comp.  Acts  xxvii.  ult.) ;  bet  if  the  ship 
were  burnt,  all  most' be  consumed  to- 
gether: therefore,  liprribie  as  a  ship- 
wreck might  be  in  the  e^ pectatioii,  there 
coold  be  nocomparison»  in  point  of  bor* 
ror,  iMtweeo  this  and  a  ship  on  fire. 

St.  Att  tkkift  hecme,  ^.]  The  abore 
circomstances '  of  the  dangbr  from  the 
waves,  and  of  the  greater  horror  of  the 
shfp^s  being  struck  with  lightning,  and 
the  rigging  set  on  flre»  are  ingredients  in 
a  poetical  description  of  a  tempest; 
even  the  imagination  of  tlie  poet  could 
fiot  invent  any  tluog  more  dreadful  and 
grievous. 

tf^    AfwOm  kmd  cf  dai^er.]   i  «. 


Which  Catullus  was  in.    This,  as  after, 
wards  appears,  was  from  the  ship^s  beu 
half  full  of  water,  (1.  30.)  and  he  foi 
to  lose  his  property  to  save  his  life. 

t5.  The  reH,  ^.]  Of  my  friend's  dis« 
asters,  which  J  shall  relate,  are  of  the 
same  nnfortouate  natore. 

iO'  Known  to  many.]  Who  have  (>een 
In  a  like  situation. 

^,  Munp  tempku  fc.]  Persons  that 
escaped  shipwreck  used  to  have  a  paint- 
in^  made  of  the  same  scene  which  they 
had  gone  through,  drawn  upon  a  tablet^ 
which  they  vowed  to  Neptune  during 
their  distress,  and  hung  up  in  some  tern* 
pie  near  tiie  sea-coast. 

This  was  called  votiva  tabella*  To 
tliis  Horace  diudes,  lib.  i.  o((e  v.  ad  fio. 
which  see,  and  the  note,  Delph.  edit. 

tS.  Fed  fty  InfJ]  The  Romans  roada 
so  many  vows  to  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Isity  whom  the  merchants  and  seamen 
looked  on  as  their  patroness,  that  many 
painters  got  their  bread  by  drawing  the 
votins  tabulss,  which  were  hung  up  in' 
her  tenples»  so  great  was  Uie  number  Qf 
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Cum  plenus  fluctu  medios  foret  alveus,  et  jam 
Alternom  puppis  latus  evertentibus  undis 
Arboris  incerta^  nullam  prudentia  cani 
Rcctoris  conferret  opem ;  decidere  jactu   . 
Coepit  cum  ventis,  imitatus  Castora,  qui  se 
Eunuchum  ipse  facit,  cupiens  evadere  damno 
Testiculorum :  adeo  medicatum  intelligit  inguen. 
Fnndite  quae  mea  sunt,  dicebat,  cuncta,  Catullus ; 
Prascipitare  volens  etiam  pulcherrimaf  vestem 
Purpuream,  teneris  quoque  MsBCeuatibus  aptam : 
Atque  alias,  quarum  generosi  graminis  ipsum 
Infecit  Datura  pecus,  sed  et  egrc^us  fons 
Viribus  occultis,  et  Baeticus  adjuvat  aer. 
lUe  nee  argentum  dubitabat  mittere ;  lances 
Parthenio  &ctas,  urnee  cratera  capacem, 
Et  dignum'  sitiente  Pholo,  vel  conjuge  Fusci. 
Adde  et  bascaudas,  et  mille  escaria,  multum 
Qa^lati,  biberat  quo  callidus  emptor  Olynthi. 
Sed  quis  nuQC  alius,  qua  mundi  parte,  quis  audet 


SO 


35 


40 


45 


so.  Middle  ndd^^cl  i.  c.  The  IkM 

was  half  full,  or  fall  op  to  the  ini(kU«. 

31.  AUernate  iide,  4^.]  Heeling  her 
from  side  to  side,  by  dashing  agairisi; 
them  alternately. 

92.  Uncrrtain .  tpoodJ]  It  being  now 
doubtful,  whether  the  timbers  could 
much  longer  stand  the  force  of  the  beat« 
ipg  waves  opon  her  sides,  or  whether 
she  would  uot  go  to  pieces. 

— The  Tprudence,  fcl  All  the  skill  and 
care  of  the  oM  experienced  master  of 
the  ship  could  afibnl  no  help. 

as.  He.]  u  e.  Catullus. 

— Bffoa  to  caavgtnmdt  ^.]  To  bargain 
(as  it  were)  for  his  life  at  the  expence  of 
his  goods,  by  throwing  them  overboard. 
See  Aiwsw.  Decido,  No.  4. 
^  34.  Inau^ng  the  beaver^  4^.]  This  no* 
tion  of  the  beaver  is  very  ancient,  and 
well  introduced  by  our  poet :  hot  it  is  to 
be  rerkooed  among  those  vulgar  erroia 
which  have  no  foupdation  in  truth* 

In  the  first  place,  the  liquid  naUer, 
which  is  called  iu  medicine  castoreom,  is 
not  found  in  the  iesticies,  but  enclosed 
in  bags,  or  puises.  ufnr  the  ano#  of  the 
auiiDil. 

In  the  next  place,  such  an  instance  of 
noleoce  upon  itself  was  never  Juiowu  to 
|>e  committed  by  the  l)eavert     ' 


SeeCHAMBtnt— «nd  BR4>wv*a  Velg. 
Err.  book  iii.  c.  iv, 

38.  To  throw  overJJ  Into  the  lea. 
^The  mott  bemdifiU  thn^J]  His  finest 

and    most  valuable  mercliandke.    See 
Job  ii.  4. 

39.  Tender  Mtaxnaiet-I  Hsscenas,  the 
favourite  of  Augustus,  was  a  very  deli- 
cate and  effeminate  person,  from  whom 
people  of  such  character  were  denomi- 
nated Msscenates.  See  sat.  i.  1.  66,  note. 
Such  persons  were  very  finical  and  ex- 
pensive in  their  dress,  and  therefore 
poor  Catullus  lost  a  good  market  for  hit 
purple  dresq,  by  throwing  it  overboatid 
m  the  storm. 

40.  The  very  Aeep,  4^."]  In  this  place 
the  poet  means,  that  the  wool,  of  which 
these  other  garments  were  made,  had  a 
native  tinge  of  a  beautiful  coloor,  owing 
to  the  particular  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
water,  and  air,  where  the  sheep  were 
bred,  so  that  the  garments  were  made  up 
without  receiving  any  artificial  dye- 

41.  A  remarkabUfmmt,ic.]  The  wa. 
ter  of  which,  as  well  as  the  pasture  where 
the  sheep  fed,  was  supposed  to  contri- 
bute to  the  fineness  and  colour  of  thdr 
¥rool. 

42.  Btctic  tur.l  The  air  of  Bsetica,  now 
Andalusia^  IB  Spaiii,  thip0g)i  wUcbnis 
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When  the  middle  hold  was  full  of  wiitory  and  now  80 

The  waves  overUirning  the  alternate  side  of  the  ship 

Of  uncertain  wood,  the  prudence  of  the  grey  oiaaler 

Could  confer  no  help;  he  began  to  compound 

With  the  winds  by  throwing  overboard,  imitating  the  bwvefy 

who 
Makes  himself  dn  eunuch,  desiring  to  escape  with  the  lots  S3 
Of  his  testicles :  thus  medicated  does  he  understand  his  grcrni. 
Throw  out  all  things  which  are  mine,  says  Catullus, 
Willing  to  throw  over  even  the  most  beautiful  things^  a  garment 
Of  purple,  fit  also  for  tender  Maecenases : 
A>nd  others,  the  very  sheep  of  which  the  nature  of  iQ 

The  generous  herbage  dyed,  but  also  a  remarkable  fount 
With  hidden  powers,  and  Bastic  air  helps. 
Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  throw  aWay  his  plate ;  dishes 
Made  by  Parthenius,  a  cup  holding  an  urn. 
And  worthy  Pholus  thirsting,  or  the  wife  of  Fuscus.  45 

Add  also  baskets,  and  a  thousand  dishes,  a  great  deal 
Of  wrought- work,  in  which  the  cunning  buyer  of  Olynthushad 

drunk. 
But  who  now  is  the  other,  in  what  part  of  the  world,  who  dares 


the  river  Bsiisy  is  here  assigned  its  share 
ill  ihe  improvement  of  the  wool. 

43.  Disha,]  Lanx  signifies  a  great 
broad  plate,  or  deep  dish,  to  serve  up 
meat  in,  which  the  Iloinans  had  carved 
and  embossed  at  a  great  expence. 

44.  PartheniuB.1  Some  curious  artist, 
whose  works  were  in  high  estimation. 

— >.4n  tirn.]  A  measure  of  liquids  con- 
taining four  gallons. 

45.  Phoim,}  A  drunlceu  Centaur, 
who,  when  he  entertained  Hercules,  pro- 
duced a  tun  of  wine  at  once. 

— Wine  tf  JWcMi.]  Fuscus  was  a 
judge,  noted  by  Martial  for  drunlceuness, 
as  his  wife  is  here,  in  the  good  company 
of  Pnolus  the  drunken  Centaur. 

46.  Bcukett.'}  The  bascaudas  were  a 
kind  of  baskets  which  the  Romans  had 
{torn  the  ani'ieut  Britons.  Vox  Britan- 
liica.  A I  NSW. 

Barbaro  dt  pictis  vau  hiiscauda  Briton' 
nig.  Mart.  xiT.' 99. 

— A  thousand  dkhet.}  Escana,  from 
esca,  s«ems  to  denote  vessels  of  all  shapes 
aud  sizes,  in  which  meat  was  served  up 
to  table;  also  plates  on  which  it  was 
«a(en. 

47*  Wfwight'VHfrlcl  Celali,  from  cas- 
)o,  to  chase,  eoihoci^  or  eugcAf  e.    Hut 


wrought-work  here  mentioned  is  thought, 
from  what  follows,  tu  bava  been  the  large 
wrought,  t.  e.  chised  or  embossed,  gold 
ctip,  that  Philip,  king  of  Maoedon,  used 
to  drink  out  of,  and  to  put  under  his 
pillow  every  night  when  he  went  to 
sleep.  This  must  have  ^been  a  very 
great,  as  well  as  valuable  curiosity. 

But  as  it  is  stiid  raultum  cclati,  one 
should  rather  think,  that  the  poet  means 
a  great  quantity  of  wrought  piate,  wbicb 
had  once  been  the  property  of  Philip ; 
a  set  of  plate,  as  we  i^hould  say.  Philip 
was  killed  by  Pausaoias  three  hundred 
and  thirty -six  years  before  Christ.  Ju- 
venal flourished  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  first  century  :  so  that  this  plate  was 
very  old. 

— Biii/er  cf  Obpiihm*]  This  cup,  and 
other  pieces  of  valuable  plate,  he  gave 
to  Lasthenes,  governor  of  Olynihus,  a 
city  of  Thrace,  to  betray  it  into  his 
bunds.  It  was,  from  this,  said  of  Philip^ 
that  what  he  could  not  conquer  by  iron 
(i.  e.  his  arms)  he  gained  by  gold. 

4S>  But  whf  turn,  ij^c]  This  implied 
coniinendtttion.of  Catullu<(  seems  her^  to 
be  introduced  by  the  poet,  in  order  to 
lash  the  prevailing  vice  of  covetousness* 
which  was  so  great,  tA  to  Qudde  m«a  lovo 
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Argento  preeferre  caput,  rcbusque  salatem? 
Non  propter  vitam  faciunt  patrimonia  quidam^ 
Sed  vitio  caeci  propter  patrimonia  vivunt. 
Jactator  rerum  utiiium  pars  maxima ;  sed  nee 
Damna  levant.     Tunc,  adversis  urgentibus,  illuc 
Recxdit,  ut  malum  ferro  summitteret,  ac  se 
Explicat  angustnm  :  dificriminis  ultima,  quando 
Prassidia  afierimug  navem  factdra  minorem, 
I  nunc,  et  ventis  animam  commxtte,  dolato 
Confisus  ligno,  digitis  a  morte  remotus 
Quatuor,  aut  septem,  si  sit  latissima  teda. 
Mox  cum  reticolis,  et  pane,  et  ventre  lagense, 
Aspice  sumendas  in  tempestate  secures. 
Sed  postquam  jacuit  planum  mare,  tempora  postquam 
Prospera  vectoris,  fatumque  valentius  Euro, 
Et  pelago ;  postquam  ParcaB  meliora  benigna 
Pensa  matiu  ducunt  hilares,  et  staminis  albi 
Lanificae ;  modic^  nee  multo  fortior  aui^ 


5» 


55 


6» 


65 


money  beyond  even  life  itself.  It  is 
s^d  of  Aristippos  the  philosopher,  that, 
lieing  on  board  a  ship  with  piratesi  he 
threw  all  his  money  overboard  secretly, 
lest,  finding  it,  they  should  throw  him 
into  the  aea,  in  order  to  possess  what  he 
]|ad. 

60.  On  account  of  life,  ^.]  t.  e.  That 
they  may  spend  them  iu  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life. 
^  61.  Blinds  t^c.]  With  the  vice  of  ava- 
rico. 

— Live  for  the  sake,  4f'C.]  They  do  not 
get  money  that  they  may  five,  (see 
note,  I.  60*)  but  only  live  for  the  sake 
of  money. 

5f,  Useful  goodi,  4^:]  Not  only  arti-' 
ctes  of  superfluity,  such  as  fine  embossed 
plate,  and  the  lice,  but  even  useful  ue- 
cessariest  such  as  clothes,  provisions, 
and,  perhaps,  a  great  part  of  the  tack- 
ling of  the  ship,  were  thrown  overboard 
on  this  occasion. 

65.  Ldisesiigftten.]  Alleviate  their  dan- 
ger ;  or,  what  they  had  lost  by  throwing 
overboard  did  not  seem  to  bghten  the 
ship,  as  she  kept  filling  with  water.  Se« 
1.30. 

64.  It  aane  to  that  pan.]  IIIuc  reddit. 
Some  read  decidit,  which  has  the  same 
meaning  here.    II  en  Tint  li.    Fr. 

— He.]  Catullus,  who  was  probably 
the  owner  of  the  ship. 

^Should  towetg  j^,"]  i  f  •  Should  cot 


away  the  mast,  as  we  term  it.  Angnstam^ 
I.  66,  has  the  seme  of  atigusutum. 

66.  Apply  helptt  4^*]  It  is  a  sign  of 
the  utmost  distress,  when  we  ara  obliged 
to  use  helps  to  make  the  ship  lighter, 
and  less  exposed  to  the  wind,  as  by 
cutting  away  her  masts,  which  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  meaning  of  minorrm  in 
this  place.  Afferimos  prsesidia  seems  to 
hare  the  same  sense  as  fitn^umt  txc^'* 
Acts  zxvii.  17. 

67.  Go  noi9,4^']  In  this  apostrophe 
the  poet  severely  reproves  those,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  are  continually 
risking  such  dangers  as  havelieen  de- 
scribed. Comp.  HoR.  lib.  i.  ode  iii, 
I.  9—24. 

67.  Truuing,  j«.]  The  timber,  of 
which  the  sides  of  the  ships  were  made, 
was  hewn  in  a  rough  maimer  into' planks 
of  four  or  seven  fingers  breadth  in  thick- 
ness; so  that  the  passengers,  having  no 
more  between  them  and  the  water, 
might  be  sud  to  b^  no  faitlier  removed 
from  death.  Alluding  to  a  saying  of 
Aoacbarsis  the  philosopher,  who,  on 
hearing  one  say  that  a  ship  was  three 
fingers  thick,  anawered,  *'  then  just  so 
"  far  from  death  are  those  who  sail  in 
"her." 

69»  If  the  pineJ]  Teda  signifies  the 
middle  or  heart  of  thp  pine-tree.  Ainsw. 
Of  this,  it  seems,  they  made  the  aidea. 
of  their  ships,  after  cutting  or  heirtn| 
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Prefer  his  life  to  his  plate,  his  safety  to  his  |;oods  ?  -* 

Some  do  not  make  fortuoes  on  account  of  hfe,  50 

But,  blind  with  vice,  live  for  the  sake  of  fortunes. 

The  greatest  part  of  useful  goods  is  thrown  over,  but 

Neither  do  the  losses  lighten.  ^Fhen,  the  contrary  (winds)  urging. 

It  came  to  that  pass  that  he  should  lower  the  mast  ly^ith  an  axe. 

And  free  himself  distressed :  the  last  state  of  danger  is,        5S 

When  we  apply  helps  to  make  the  ship  less. 

Go  now  and  commit  your  life  to  the  winds^  trusting  to 

A  hewn  plank,  removed  from  death  four 

Fingers,  or  seven,  if  the  pine  be  very  large. 

Immediately  with  your  provision-baskets,  and  bread,  and  belly 

of  a  ilagon,  60 

Remember  axes  to  be  used  in  a  storm. 
But  after  the  sea  lay  smooth,  after  the  circumstances  of  the 
Mariner  were  favourable,  and  his  fate  more  powerful  than  tbc^ 

east  wind. 
And  the  sea ;  after  the  cheerful  destinies  draw  better 
Tasks  with  a  benign  band,  and  of  a  white  thread  6S 

Are  spinsters,  nor  much  stronger  than  &  moderate  air 


it  into  planks*  See  note  oo  K  57. 
These  were,  tt  the  thickest ,  sereo  fin* 
gers  breadib,  or  ihickneiu,  meftsuriog 
froni  one  edge  to  the  other  on  the  same 
»ade.  Teda  here  means  th«  plank,  by 
•ynec. 

CO.  Provkimt'baAeu.']  ReticQlis^twig 
baskets  made  like  a  net  to  carry  provU 
sioiM  in ;  or  bags  made  of  network,  used 
for  thar  purpose  by  sailors,  soldiers,  and 
trarelters,  someibiog  like  oar  knapsacks 
as  to  their  purpose. 

— BdUfrfaJlagmh]  Lagena— a  flagon, 
or  bottle  with  a  large  belly,  to  keep  wine 
in — q.  d.  a  great.bellied  flagon. 

61.  Aset  to  be  nted,  ^.]  To  cat  away 
•  the  masts  opon  occasion.  See  1.  54* 
These  may  happen  to  be  as  necessary  as  < 
your  other  sea-stores ;  therefore,  in  the 
uett  place  (oBOx)  provide  axes*  Aspice 
— Tideet  memento.  Marshall.  To 
be  used,  somendas — ^lit.  to  be  taken. 

6«.  But  after,  ^c]  The  oarratiTe  bf 
Catallas^  adventore  is  here  resamed. 
'  — Lay  mooUi.}  Became  calm,  on  tfa«  > 
storm  ceasing. 

— Ciramstancei,  d^.}  When  the  hap-, 
py  fortune  of  my  friend  prevailed,  (see 
AiNSW.  Tempus,  No*  2.)  and    things  • 


pttt   on   t  more    prosperous   appcftf* 


6t — S.  The  faoriNer.]  Vector  signifies 
a  bearer,  or  carrier ;  also  a  passenges 
in  a  ship ;   likewise  a   mariner.    Sis* 

AiNSW. 

63.  JPoto  more  fowerfvk,  4fc.]  T!i« 
Romans  believed  every  thing  to  be 
governed  by  fiite,  even  the  gods  them- 
selves. 

64.  The  cheerftd  detlbda,  ^.]  The 
),  or  iates.    See  sat.  z.  S5t,  note. 

enjoined  to  people  that 
spin;  aUo  thread,  &c.  span.  Docer* 
pensa,  to  spin.  Aivsw.  See  Hbii.  lib. 
ii(;  ode  uvik  1.  63. 

6h*  WhUe  Ikread.]  It  was  the  opinkm 
of  the  anGients,tbat  when  the  destinies 
imended  Icmg  life  to  a  person,  they  span 
white  thread ;  when  death.  Mack  thread. 

The  phrase  of  dacere  pettsa,  to  spin, 
taken  notice  of  in  the  last  note,  alludes  < 
to  tbe'accion  of  tite  spinster,  who  draws 
the  wool,  or  flax,  i>om  the  distaff  as 
she  spins  it;  this  she  continues,  till- 
the  task  (pensum)  assigned  her  is  fi- 
nished. 

^»  5piNtien*]  And  ire  now  become 
spinsters,  ^c. 
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Ventus  adest;  inopi  miserabnis  ^rte  cncnrrit 
'  Vestibus  extensis,  et,  quod  superavernt  unutn, 
Velo,  prora,  suo :  jam  dcficieQtibas  Austris, 
Spes  vitae  cum  sole  redit:  turn  gratus  liilo, 
Atquc  novcrcali  sedes  pitelata  Lavino, 
Conspicitur  sublimis  apex,  cui  Candida  nomen 
Scrofa  dedit,  (isetis  Phrygibus  mirabile  sumen,) 
Et  nunquam  visis  triginta  clara  mamillis. 
Tandem  intrat  positas  inclusa  per  esquora  moles, 
Tyrrhenamque  Pharon»  porrectaque  brachia  rursum, 
Q^ae  pelago  occurrunt  medio,  longeque  relinquunt 
Italiam  :  non  sic  igitur  mirabere  portus, 
Quos  natura  dedit :  sed  truncd  puppe  magjster 
Interiora  petit  Baianae  pervia  cymbae 
Tutl  stagna  sinfis :  gaudent  ibi  vertice  raso 
Garruta  securi  narrare  pericula  nauta^ 
Ite  igitur,  pueri,  Unguis  animisque  faventes. 


70 


75 


'80 


i7.  The  miientbk,  4«.]  Tbc  «hAttered 
vessel  left  in  •  miserable  plight.  Prora 
(by  synec.)  may  nieaa  the  vessel  itself: 
but  it  literally  signifies  the  forepart,  tlio 
foredcck  or  forecastle  of  a  ffbip ;  and  so 
it  ia  probably  to  b«  undmuood  here,  aa 
the  velo  suo  implies  the  sail  proper  lo 
ikuM  pari  of  (he  ship ;  tho  finrespiit  sail, 
aa  we  catt  it  This  was  the  only  ronaln* 
tngsail. 

'-^Poor  denct.'l  She  made  a  sad  shift 
to  laaloe  htr  iiray  thaoagh  tha  water*  by 
tha  poor  oootrivaaca  of  tba  saaoMrn't 
dotbas  spread  out— vealibaa  talaiiaisi 
to  help  her  on. 

60.  Wm  k^]  %0  e.  Had  suniioujitad 
the  violrfiea  o£  the  sierro.  SaparaTemU 
quasi  sttperamt-<^r*aMiiaed;  aaiaVuiA. 
JEn.  V.  5i9L 

Ammd'wlu§  poAa4siifMnibaft  At&ijm 

69.  The  aouth  wMt,  ^.]  Whiah  wtm 
vary  dangaioaa  nii  tba  caaais. oil  Italy* 
Sae  Hmi.  aai.  i  I.  6;  and  lib.  iii.  oda 
lifw  I  4,  5.  ode  iii.  lib.  i.  1.  14— 16^ 
Xbaae  now  bagim  to  abate. 

70.  RetMne^wUhlkB  sail.}  Wilk  the 
day-light. 

-^AceepHbiM  Uy  Jabf%4«*]  XboAlban 
iDouot,  on  which  lulua-  Asoanius^  tha 
son  of  Mnmt  bailt  Alfta  longa.  Thia 
is- tlie  sublime  topk  meatiooed  U74* 

The  poet  calls  it  gratus  lulo, ' 
ha  left  La«ifiam»  built  by  j£neas,  to  iiae 
at  Alba. 

71.  tavinum  cf  hit  itep- m«(A«r«  4c.J 


When  Iul4is  oamc  to  live  at  Alba,  he 
leA  Laviaum  -to  bis  mother-in-law  La^ 
vinia,  the  second  wife  of  JEo£—^yA9 
had  named  the  city  Lavinnro  aAer  bis 
wife  Lavinia.)  Hence  Juvenal  say$,  no- 
vAicali  Lavino. 

72-^.  4  whiumm,  fc»]  Fkmb  which 
tha  cUy  was  eailed  Alba,  whiia.  Sea 
sat.  vi.  1.  176,  Bote. 

73.  A.  vmde^  M/der.  4«.]  Suman, 
the  belly,  paps,  or  udder  of  a  sow* 
Aiiraw,  Bana,  by  sydea  it  ia  to  be 
understood  to  signify  tha^  sow.  Thia 
waa  a  sight  meb  admired  bf  the  joyful 
Xrojana,  wba»  aA«r  all  their  dangers  and 
tails,  diaenverad»  by  this,  thciv  promised 
resting-place. 

UieheMurhmtrit,  reqmm  aacerfala- 
bormu  i£iw  lib.  VvL  1.  46« 

Troy  waa  the  capital  of  PhrygU,  « 
caaatfy  of  L^ssrr  Asia,  and  soineiiniea 
taken  for  the  whole  oonnuy  of  Phrygia : 
haooo  the  Urofaas  ware  called  rbry- 

gUMIS. 

74>.  17itfelfr  di«a.]  With  each  a  pig. 
Backing  at  it.     iCn.  viiU  1.  45.  A  sight 
never  seen  before 
.7&  Shemttn.]i.  ei  The  ship  enlers, 

'^Placed  mriat.^  The  aiolea.  or  piers^. 
wbioh  had  been  piMed.  or  buik,  to  keep 
off  the  violence  of  the  sea,,  and  to  £unn 
a  affe  and  qoiet  Imrbour. 

^IncUded  awters.].  The  waters  Iop 
d«led  betweea  and  wiiliin  the  moles. 

76.  T\fTfhmi€  Phant.]  Ia  thu  haven 
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Is  there  a  wind,  the  miserable  prow  ran  with  a  poor  devicb, 
With  extended  garments,  and,  which  alone  was  left, 
With  its  own  sail :  the  south  winds  now  failing, 
The  hc^  of  life  returned  with  the  sun :  then^  acceptable  tb 
liilus,  70 

And  an  abode  preferred  to  the  Lavinum  of  his  step-mother. 
The  sublime  top  is  beheld,  to  which  the  name  a  white 
Sow  cave  (a  wonderful  udder  to  the  glad  Phrygians) 
And  famous  for  thirty  dugs  never  [before]  seen.  ?4» 

At  length  she  enters  tne  placed  moles,  thro*  the  included  waters. 
And  the  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  and  again  the  stretched-out  arms 
Which  meet  the  middle  sea,  and  far  leave 
Italy :  therefore  you  will  not  so  admire  the  havens 
Which  nature  has  given  :  but  the  master,  with  mangled  ship, 
Seeks  the  interior  pools  of  the  safe  bay,  pervious  to  80 

A  Baian  boat:  there,  with  a  shaved  head,  secure. 
The  sailors  rejoice  to  relate  their  chattering  dangers. 
Oo  then,  bqys^  iavouring  with  tongues  and  minds. 


DfOstia,on  the  bfaore  of  the  Tyrrhene 
sea,  CUodius  built  a  Pharos,  or  light- 
bouse,  in  irnttatioo  of  Uiat  at  Alexandria 
in  Egypt. 

76.  And  agamJ]  We  once  more  retuni 
to  the  spot  from  whence  we  sat  out. 

— Stretched-out  arm,  fc]  Tlie  two  sides 
of  the  piers,  or  artificial  moonti.  Mice 
two  arms,  stretched  so  far  into  the  Tyr- 
rhene sea,  that  they  seemed  to  enclose 
ii  as  far  as  the  middle  way,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  leave  the  coast  of  Italy  behind* 

78.  You  Witt  wt,  ^.]  This  port, 
ibrined  in  this  manner  by  art,  is  much 
more  wonderful  than  any  port  naturally 
iurmed  by  the  shore  itself;  therefore 
the  former  is  more  to  be  admired  than 
the  latter. 

80.  The  interior  pods,  fc,']  Tlie  inner- 
most part  of  this  artificial  haven,  as  the 
most  secured  from  the  sea. 

81.  A  Baian  6oat.]  Dttle  wherries  were 
used  at  Baia  to  carry  people  in  still  wa* 
ter ;  perhaps  from  one  side  of  the  bay 
to  the  other. 

-^Shooed  keadt  ^.^  ^^  ^*>  a  custom, 
when  in  distress  at  sea,  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  some  god  or  other  (see  Jonah  i. 
5.)  with  a  solemn  tow  of  cutting  off 
their  hair,  and  offering  it  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement for  their  preservation.  See 
Acts  xxvii.  34-  where  Paul  says,  *'  thero 
"  shaH  not  an  hair  of  your  head  perish  :** 

VOL.  tu 


allbdifig  probr.bly  to  flus  custom.  As  if 
he  had  said,  '*  they  should  not  need  to 
"  shave  »nd  devote  their  hair,  r«r  they 
''  should  be  preserved  without  it."  See 
PowEa's  note.  ' 

8f .  The  taHon  ryoiee,  feJ  Take  « 
delight  to  chatter  and  prate  about  what 
had  happened  to  every  bojf  they  met. 
The  pdet  says,  garrula  pericula—qnia 
naotas  garrnlos  reddebant — i  e.  because 
they  set  the  sailors  a  prating.  Brit. 
See  a  like  figure  of  speech,  sat.  vii.  49. 
Hypallage.  — <•  q.  d,  lie  chattering  Sai- 
lors delight  to  relate  their  dangers* 

83.  fSjis.]  Oo,  my  boys — speaking  to 
his  servants.  See  sat.  xi.  1. 151,  wheri 
he  describes  his  two  servant-lads. 

— Fawuring,  ^.]  Helping  on  the 
solemnity,  by  observing  a  profound  si- 
leiKe  and  attention;  this  was  always 
commanded  during  a  sacrifice,  that  there 
might  be  no  disturbance  or  interruption. 
In  this  view,  faveo  means  to  attend 
with  silence.  Aimsw.  So  Hor.  lib. 
iii.  ode  i.  1.  f .  Favete  itnguis,  which 
Smart  translates.  Give  a  religious  atten- 
tion ;  and  which  is  thus  commented  on 
in  Delph.  edit.  Favete  linguis.  "  Vox 
*'  in  sacris  olim  ositata,  qua  silemiuro 
** imperabatur.*  "An  expression  for- 
"  roeriy  used  at  sacrifices,  or  sacred 
"  rites,  by  which  silence  was  com- 
"  mandedv' 
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Sertaque  delubris,  et  farra  imponite  coUrisy 
Ac  moUes  ornate  focos,  glebamque  virentem. 
Jam  sequar,  et  sacro^  quod  prsestat,  rile  peracto^ 
Inde  domum  repetatn,  graciles  ubi  parva  coronas 
Accipient  fragili  simulachra  nitentia  cera. 
Hie  nostram  placabo  Jovem,  Laribiwqae  patemis 
Thura  dabo,  atque  omnes'  violse  jactsroo  colores# 
Cuncta  nitent ;  longos  erexit  janna  ramosy 
Ik  tnatutinis  operator  festa  lucernis^ 

Nee  Buspecta  tibi  sint  hfiec,  Corvine ;  Catullus, 
Pro  cujus  reditu  tot  pono  altaria,  parvos 
Tres  habet  tiasredes.     Libet  expect^re,  quis  sgram 
Et  claudentem  oculos  gallinam  impendat  amico 
Tarn  sterili.    Verum  base  nimia  est  impensa :  coturnis 
Nulla  uiiquam  pro  patre  cadet-     Scntire  calorem 


SB 


90 


95 


Go  then,  my  baifii  th«  $aclred  rtUt  pre- 

pare. 
With  awful  nUneCt  and  attention  hear. 

POWES. 

See  ViBQ.  JEn,  v.  1.  71.    Ore  favete 
omnes,  &c. 

84.  Put  garhmd$t  ^J  On  solemn  oc- 
MMODs  an  the  temples  of  the  gods  were 
adorned  with  garUndi. 

5o  V(SO.  i£n.  il  I.  S48,  ^. 
Not  delvbra  Devon 

"^^^fislA  veianuafionde  per  urhem, 
'^^eal  on  ibeknive$.]  The  custom  waa 
to  muke  cakes  with  meal  and  saft,  with 
which  thev  sprinkled  the  sacrificing 
knife*  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  the 
iire«  Hence  comes  the  word  immoror* 
from  (he  saered  mola.  or  cake. 

Virgii  calfs  them  salsas  fruges,  JEn, 
fi.132.3. 

ilihi  sacri  parari 

Ei  taUtrfntget. 

85.  Soft  hearths,  4r^.]  The  poet  gave 
us  to  understand,  I.  U,  that  his  altar  was 
made  of  turf*  or  green  sod. 

86.  rU  ioon  follow.]  i.  «.  After  these 
preparations  are  made. 

—The  sacred  busmeu,  ^c  ]  That  of  the 
public  sacrifice,  which  I  sliall  offer*^ 

— \ykich  is  beH.]  (^od  prae^tat,  i.  e, 
which  is  the  roost  material  thing,  and 
most  necessary  to  he  done. 

87.  Hien  return  honie,}  In  order  lo 
offer  private  sacrifices  on  the  little  turf- 
altar  to  my  domestic  deiiii's. 

— littk  iniagts,  ^-r.]  Little  statue  a  of 
the  I^rie,  nr  kmi5chold  gods,  made  of 


was,  neatly  pd'tthed,  to  tU'  fd  slUiie. 
Hence  Hob.  epod.  ii.  !•  66,  calls  tbHir» 
rrnidentes  Lares. 

88.  Slender  cramis.]  Small  garlands, 
or  chapleis. 

89.  Placate,]  Appease  and  render  )^o- 
pitions. 

'^Onr  Jupiter.]  Tlie  favourer  and 
guardian  of  our  coontrj  ;  or,  as  the  fM>et 
mentions  the  worship  of  Jupiter  aftet 
his  return  home,  we  may  suppose,  that, 
amontf  his  otiier  little  statues,  there  was 
one  01  Jupiter,  before  wliicli,  as  before 
the  others,  he  intended  to  offer  incense, 
in  order  to  make  him  ph>p»ttous. 

— Paternal  Lares*]  Left  me  by  my 
forefathers,  wjie  used  to  worship  them 
as  I  do.    See  note  on  sat.  viiL  I- 1 10. 

Tlie  Romans  were  very  superstitious 
about  these  Ettle  images  of  the  Lares ; 
they  thought  no  bouse  safe  without 
them,  ihey  constantly  worshipped  tliero*. 
and,  if  they  removed,  they  carried  their 
Lares  along  with  them :  they  wera 
looked  upon  as  tutelar  deities,  which 
protected  their  houses*  and  lands. 

90.  WiUgive,]  Will  otfer ;  which  the^ 
did,  by  pitting  il  on  the  fire,  and  furoi*. 
gating  the  imases,  or  letting  the  smoke 
ascend  before  ibem* 

—Throw  down.}  i.  e.  Will  strew  be- 
fore them. 

—All  Ote  colours,  4^.J  i.  e.  Viokts  of 
every  colour. 

91.  AU  thinp  shine.]  £very  thing 
look  J  jsay. 

^Uas  erected,  j^.]  Over  the  tops  of 
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Put  gatlands  on  the  temfrfes,  and  meal  on  the  knives, 

And  adorn  the  soft  hearths,  and  the  green  glebe.  SB 

I'll  soon  follow^  and  the  sajcre^  busipess,  which  is  best,  4ieing 

duly  finished, 
I  will  then  return  home;  where,  little  images,  «hining 
With  brittle  wax,  shall  receive  slender  crowns. 
Here  I  will  pjacate  our  Jupiter,  and  to  mj  paternal  Lares 
Will  give  frankinpense,  and  will  throw  down  all  the  colours  of 

the  violet.  90 

All  thinffs  shine.    My  gate  has  erected  long  branches, 
And  joytui  celebrates  the  (ea^t  with  morning  lamps. 

Nor  let  these  things  be  8U^)ected  by  you,  &>rvinus:  CatuHus, 
For  whose  return  1  place  so  many  altars,  h|is  three 
Little  heirs :  I  should  be  glad  to  see  who  would  besUnr      9$ 
A  hen,  sick  and  closing  her  qres,  on  a  friend 
So  barren :  but  this  is  an  expence  too  greftt.     No  quail 
>yill  ever  f^il  ^r  a  &thpr.    If  rich  Gailita  and  Paccius^ 


the .  doon  '•re  long  jbnnclie$  of  Uavel. 
Tbif   WW  fuml  /m  thece  listUl  oocs- 

9f.  JmfitLI  Having  a  joyful  and  fet* 
Uval  a|>peannee. 

— jCfl(e6nrfef.]  Opeiatar.  The  verb 
operor.Iike  iacio,  (leeiat.  ix.  1. 117.) 
when  it  itanda  without  any  addition, 
si^liifies  performing  sacrifice.  See  alio 
ViBO.  ecL  SiL  77 ;  and  Georg.  L  1. 539. 

So  tlie  woid  rWP,  in  Hebr.  See 
Pari.  Heb.  and  ^ng.  JLex.  HVP, 
fio.  6. 

The  poet  here  means  (o  say,  t1ia(  the 
▼^y  gates  of  his  honse  bore  a  part  in  the 
solemnity  on  this  joy  fol  occasion.  Some 
are  for  reading  opeiitar,  covered — i.  e. 
the  gates  were  covered  with  lamps  as 
well  as  wiih  laurel-branches.  This 
makes  a  very  clear  sense;  but  )  question 
whether  operafur,  as  abovp  explained, 
<ioes  not  more  exactly  coincide  with  the 
epithet  festa  in  this  line.  Qperatur  here 
is  metaphorical  like  VirgU's  ridet  ager. 

— iUmnf  lamps.]  It  was  a  custom . 
on  any  joyful  Ojocasion,  either  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  nature,  to  adorn  the  gates 
of  their  houses  with  branches  of  laurel, 
*nd  with  lamps,  even  ip  the  day-time ; 
which  Tertultian  mentions,  in  his  opolo. 
gy,  in  the  following  passage :  *'  Cur  die 
"  Into  uon  laoreis  postes  adumbramus  ? 
**  nee  loeemis  diem  infringimus  ?" 
V  Why,  on   a  joyftU  day,  do  we  not 


"  ovarthadow  oor  door. posts  with  lawett» 

"nor    infringe    opoo    Uie   day  with 

"lamps?* 

By  the    word   |Mtiitinis»   the    poet 

means  to  say,  he  will  light  them  eatW. 

out  of  seal  to  hie  friend,  timt  they  migftt 

barn  from  morning  to  pigbt. 
— jkfy  portal  tMnn  %oUh  verdmt  h&ytf 
And  etnueraied  ttpen  taihf  hint. 

POWSR. 

93.  SwpecitS,^,^  As  if  done  with  % 
mercenary  view,  or  for  selfish  ends ;  aa 
if  to  flatter  rov  friend  Catullus  into  mak- 
ing roe  his  lieir. 

9f— 5.  Thrtt  Uule  Mrs.]  Has  three 
children  to  inherit  his  estate. 

95.  Giad  U>  tee."]  Libet  axpectare— li- 
terally, it  liketb  n>e  to  expect ;  which 
certainly  answers  to  |he  English  idiom 
in  the  translation. 

96^7.  A  friend  to  barren,^.']  So  un- 
likely to  leave  any  thing  in  his  will  to 
any  body  but  his  own  family;  who 
would  sacrifice  for  such  a  one,  I  won't 
say  a  fine  cock  to  ^Lsculapius  for  his 
recovery, but  even  an  old  rotten  ben? 
even  this  would  not  be  worth  while. 

97.  No  ^uuU.}  Not  even  one  of  the 
least  of  birds. 

98.  EwerffIL]  t.  e.  Be  killed  and.of- 
ferad  in  sacrifice. 

-^A  father,]  u  e.  For  a  man  that  b 
the  father  of  children,  and  who,  like  if^^ 
tollos,  has  heirs  to  bis  e«tate^ 
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Si  coepit  locuples  Gmllita  et  Paceius,  orbi» 
Legitime  fixis  vestitur  tota  tabellis 
Porticus.     Existunt,  qui  promittant  hecatomben. 
Quatenus  hie  noD  sunt  nee  venales  elephanti. 
Nee  Latio»  aut  usquam  sab  nostro  sidere  talU 
Bellua  coneipitur:  sed  furva  gcnte  petita 
Arboribus  Rutulis,  et  Turni  pascitur  agro 
Caeaaris  armentmn,  nulli  seryire  paratum 
Privato :  siquidem  Tyrio  parere  solcbant 
Hannibalit  et  nostris  Ducibus,  Regique  Molosso^ 
Horum  majorefl,  ac  dorso  ferre  cohortes^ 
Partem  aliquam  belli»  et  euniem  iu  pnelia  tumm. 
Nulla  igitur  mora  per  Noviuin»  mora  miUa  per  Islrum 
Pacuvium,  quin  illud  ebur  ducatur  ad  aras* 
Et  eadat  ante  Lares  Gallitie  victima  sacra^ 


lOO 
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98.  GmiBtamtd  Poeenri]  Two  rich  men 
wbu  were  chUdlew,  which  made  them 
litie  ohjects  for  the  hcredipetc,  or  lega- 
cy-hontrrs. 

99.  Peredre  Aot]  To  be  ftttuked 
with  a  fever. 

—  Entry  poreh^  4f*0  Tota  is  here 
eqoivalent  to  omnit.  q.  d.  The  whole  of 
the  porches,  t.  e^  all  the  porchet  of  the 
templet,  are  covered,  at  h  wer«^  with  vo- 
tive tablets  for  their  vecoverj.  These 
votive  tablets  were  ioscribed  with  the 
vowa  and  pravers  of  those  who  hung 
them  up.  If  the  party,  for  whom  these 
tablets  Wi-re  buug  up»  recovered,  the  of- 
ferers of  tbe  tablets  thought  themselves 
bouiui  to  ptrrforra  their  vows. 

100.  Aeeardwf  lo  low. j  Legitime  here 
seems  to  meau.  according  to  the  stated 
eastom  and  usual  practice  of  snch  peo- 
ple, who  made  it  a  kind  of  law  among 
them  to  act  in  this  manner  on  such  oc- 
casions ;  not  that  there  was  any  public 
Jaw  to  compel  them  to  it. 

101.  There  exists  ^.]  Some  there  are, 
who  would  not  scruple  to  vow  an  hun- 
dred oxen  in  sacrince.  Hecatombe  is 
compounded  of  S««r«9.  an  hondredj 
«Dd  $Mv,  an  ox ;  but  it  also  denotes  a 
sacribce  of  an  houdred  sheep»  or  of  any 
Other  animals,  though  primarily  is  to  be 
understood  of  oxen,  according  to  tbe 
eiynioloffv. 

10«.  EUphads,  ic^q.  d.  They  can't 
get  elephants  indeed,  or  else  they  would 
vow  an  hecatomb  of  them. 

IOS-3.  Here  mar  in  lettam.]  .{iUiCF 


here  at  Rome,  ttr  in  the  coontiy  of  Italy 
at  large.    See  note,  aaL'  si.  115. 

104.  Conceiwed.}  te.  Bred. 

— A  dmky  nafiaii.]  Froas  t8e  Moors, 
or  the  Indians,  who  ««  of  a  swarthy  or 
black  complexion.  See  sat.  xi.  L  It5w 


ffr]  In  the 
Tnnrai  tbe 


105.  The  lUuiUim 
forest  near  Lavinom,  where 
king  of  the  Rutoii  roigned,  tlie  oovntiy 
was  called  Etruria ;  tiow  the  dakedoa  of 
Toscany. 

1 06.  The  herd  ef  Ooar.]  Doqiitian^  ■• 
a  natter  of  state  and  enriaaiiy,  tram- 
ported  into  Italy  numbers  of  eiepliBiitss 
and,  in  the  forest  above  mentioned*  ns 
herd  of  them  might  be  seen  touKtber. 

106 — 7.  iVo  prrvele  man.]  ibey  were 
not  procured  to  be  at  any  private  man'a 
command,  but  at  tbe  emperor's  only,  for 
his  pleasure  and  amusement,  in  aeeing 
them  in  tbe  forest,  and  exhibiting  ikca 
in  public  shows  in  tbe  Circiu. 

107.  ilncei/4»rs0ft%eK.]  Tbeelepbanis 
of  former  days  were  pot  to  a  nobler 
use. 

^•Jrufeed.]  Prateos,  in  bis  Interpretn- 
tio  in  osum  Delpb.  esplains  the  siooi- 
dem  by  enirovero,  verity,  truly,  indeed— 
Marshall,  by  vero,  which  is  mnch  of  tfap 
same  import,  and  seems  to  mark  a  anr- 
c&$(ical  contrast  between  the  use  of 
those  noble  animals  by  tbe  warlike  kings 
and  generals  of  old  timej  and  Bomiiian^' 
getting  them  to  Rome  at  a  vast  expeoor, 
lor  the  empt^  gratification  of  bis  ppde 
nod  (»|tcntat|iMi« 
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Who  are  childless,  begin  to  penseive  lieat,  every  poreh 

Is  clothed  with  tablets  fixed  according  to  law.  100 

There  exist  who  would  promise  an  hecatomb. 

Forasmuch  as  there  are  no  elephants  to  be  sold,  neither  here 

Nor  in  Latium  ;  nor  any  where  in  our  climate  is  such 

A  beast  conceived,  but,  fetched  from  a  dusky  nation, 

Is  fed  in  the  Rutulian  woods,  and  in  the  field  of  Turnus,  105 

The  herd  of  Caesar,  procured  to  serve  no  private 

Man :  the  ancestors  of  these,  indeed,  used  to  obey  Tyrian 

Hannibal,  and  our  genends,  and  the  Molossiah  king. 

And  to  carry  cohorts  on  their  back, 

Some  part  of  the  war,  and  a  tower  going  to  battles.  1 10 

Therefore  there  is  no  dekiy  by  Novias,  no  delay  by 

Ister  Pacuvtus,  but  that  that  ivory  should  be  led  to  the  altars^ 

And  fidl  a  sacred  victim  before  the  Lares  of  Gallita, 


107—8.  TyrwH  HanHiball  Who  got 
them  froni  India,  with  persons  to  mann^e 
•nd  train  then  up.  Hannibal  is  called 
T^rian»  because  DidOt  who  built  Car- 
thage, canic  from  Tjtc:  for  this  reaapn 
Virgil  calls  Carthaiee,  Tviiam  urbem. 
The  Carthaginiana,  Tycii.  *Xn  the  second 
PuDic  war»  when  he  came  over  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  he  brought  elephants  with 
biro.    See  sat.  x.  1*  157,  note. 

108.  Our  generaU.]  Who  took  vast 
numbers  of  them.  Metellus  bad  two 
hundred  and  four  elephants  which  ibi* 
lowed  his  triumpli  after  the  defeat  of 
Asdrubal  th«  Curtliaginian  general. 
Scipio.  the  father-in  law  of  Pompey,  had 
also  elephants  in  his  army  in  Africa. 
Appian  says,  thirty. 

J  08.  Moloss'umicing,1  Pvrrhast  king  of 
the  Moiossiaus,  first  used  elephants  in 
Italy,  when  he  came  to  bQlp  tne  Taren- 
tines  against  the  Romans. 

109.  Cohorts.]  A  cohort  was  a  tenth 
pari  of  a  legion;  severni  of  these  were 
in  towers  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  and 
made  part  of  the  warlike  force— partem 
Ueili. 

1 10.  J  tower,  4-c.]  Towers,  made  of 
wood,  and  filled  with  armed  men,  were 
put  on  tlie  backs  of  elephants,  and  thus 
carried  into  battle,  where,  partly  by  the 
trampling  of  elephants,  partly  by  the  ar- 
rows, javelins,  and  other  missile  weapons, 
discharged  from  the  towers,  gceat  havoc 
was  made. 

ill.  Tlierefore^no  delay,  d^c.]  There- 
fore it  is  not  the  fault  of  ifof  ins,  &c. 


that  elephanta  are  not  offered*  but 
because  they  can't  get  them.  If  these 
legacy-hunters  cookl  procure  elephants  to 
sacrihce  for  the  recovery  of  the  people 
whom  they  have  a  design  upon*  they 
would  not  hesitate  a  monant  aboC 
doing  it* 

lis,  Jvory.]  Elephants*  per  metoiu 
Here  elephants  are  called  ivory,  from 
their  large  teeth  of  ivory.  Georg.  iii* 
S6.  iEn.  vi.  895.  Virgd,  on  the  coa* 
Irary,  calls  ivory,  elephant,  by  syoec. 

113.  Before  theLmtt  of  GaUiia.^  In 
order  to  procure  theh  assistance  and  fis» 
vour  towards  him,  that  they  may  recover, 
him  from  his  sickness. 

I'he  word  Lares,  in  the  largest  sense* 
denotes  certain  demons,  genii,  or  spirits* 
l)eli«ved  to  preside  on  various  occasion^, 
distinguished  by  their  epithets.  As« 
Lares  coelestes,  some  of  the  Dii  roajoruia . 
gentium  ;  Lares  luarini,  as  N«ptuiie* 
Palienioo,  Thetis,  &c.  ;^  Lares  nrbiuin, 
who  were  guardians  o(  cities.  The  Lares 
also  were  public,  as  compitalet,  or  vialcsi, 
which  were  worshipped  in  the  highways  | 
or  private,  as  the  I^res  domestiei,  or 
familuires,  household  or  tamily  deifies, 
household  ^ds,  the  protectors  of  th» 
house  ond  tamily.  These  last  are  osuaUj 
intended  by  the  word  Lares*  when  oaed 
singly.  See  1.  89,  note.  See  Aitisw. 
Liir. 

The  notae  selects  on  this  line  suppose 
this  Gallita  to  have  been  some  rich 
childless  matron,  whom  Tacitus  calls 
Cruspelina..    Others  believe  it  to  tie  % 
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Tantis  digna  Deis,  et  captatoribus  horum. 
Alter  enim,  si  conccdas  mactare,  vovebtt        • 
De  grege  servorum  magna,  aut  pulcherriina  quasqae 
Corpora ;  vcl  pueris,  et  frontibus  ancillaram 
Imponet  vittas :  et,  si  qua  est  nubilis  illi 
Iphigenia  domi,  dabit  banc  altaribas,  eui 
Non  speret  tra^cee  fiirtiva  piacula  cenrfle. 
Laudo  meum  oivem,  nee  comparo  tedtametito 
Miile  rates :  nam  si  Libitinam  ^vaseril  eeger, 
Delebit  jtabullu;,  inclasus  carcere  nassfle^ 
Post  meritum  sane  mirandum ;  atque  omnia  soli 
Forsan  Pacuvio  breviter  dabit.     I  He  superbas 
Incedet  victis  rivalibus*     Ergo  vides,  quam 
Grande  operee  pretium  faciat  jugulata  Myccnis. 
Vivat  Pacuvius,  queso^  v^l  Nestora  totum : 


115 


ISO 


}25 


rich  old  mai^  of  that  ntme.  It  iqattars 
not  to  the  sobject  which  is  right.  See 
Jur.edit.  4to.  1695. 

114.  TFoitAy.  4*.]  The  poet  Ironically 
styles  these  elephants  worthy  vfctinis 
Sot  such  importaDt  deities  as  the  Lares, 
who  presided  over  the  safety  of  snch 
men,  and  worthy  to  express  the  huge 
frieodship  which  the  offerers  bore  them. 
Or.  perhaps,  by  the  word  tantis,  we  may 
understand  an  hemporous  contrast*  be- 
tween  the  hogeness  pf  the  animal  of- 
fered, and  the  littleness  of  the  figures  of 
the  Lares  before  which  they  were  of* 
fered ;  for  the  images  of  these  were  very 
•mall.  See  I.  87,  note.  Captatores 
were  people  ^ho  pattered  rich  men,  in 
hopes  of  being  their  heirs,  legacy-hun- 
ters. See  sat.  z.  I.  20{,  note ;  and  see 
Hon.  lib.  ii,  sat.  v.  1.  29,  &c. 

115.  I%pott«.]Pacuvias.  Alter,  where 
two  ba^e  been  roentioaed,  means  one  of 
them.  That  pacuvius  is  here  meant* 
appears  from  what  follows,  1.  It5 — 8. 

— HTyott  ft^^t  i^']  If  he  could  have 
hb  own  will,  and  could  be  permitted  to 
do  such  a  thing* 

— Foip.]  t. «.  Devote  to  death. 

116.  Flock  if  ufumU,^:]  He  wooM 
pick  out,  from  the  number  of  bis  blaves, 
the  stoutest  of  (he  men,  or  every  one 
(aossque)  of  the  most  beautiful  of  either 
tex,  to  sacrifice. 

117.  Hit  btnfi,  fcJ]  He 'would  even 
sacrifice  those  who  wore  the  instruments 
of  his  abominable  pleasures. 

118.  PutfiUelM.J  The  vitt*  were  rib- 
hhnds,  or  garbods,  put  on  tht  foreheads 


both  of  tlie  priests  and  of  the  victimst 

118—19.  Marriageable  Iphigeiua.']  Any 
daughter  in  the  prime  of  youth  and 
beauty.  Matura  virgo— Hoa.  lib.  iii. 
od.  vl.  1.  ti.  Comp.  Hoa.  lib.  i.  od. 
zxiii.  I.  Il.ie. 

Tliis  alludes  to  the  story  of  Agamem- 
non sacrificing  his  daughter  Iphigenia, 
in  order  to  procure  a  favourable  wind 
for  the  departure  of  the  Grecian  fleet 
from  Aulis,  where,  tl^roogh  the  anger  of 
the  goddess  Diana,  it  had  been  wind* 
bound  for  a  considerable  time,  because 
the  Greeks  had  klUed  an  hind  belong- 
ing to  the  goddess. 

The  oracle  was  consulted,  and  the  an- 
swer was  returned,  that  no  wind  could 
be  had  for  tlieir  purpose,  unle is  Agamem- 
non, the  chief  ill  the  expedition,  would 
offer  up  his  daughter  Iphigenia  to  ap« 
pease  the  anger  of  Diana.  Agamemnon, 
for  the  nubile  good,  brought  his  daughter 
to  the  altar,  but  the  goddess,  relenting, 
conreyed  her  away,  and  put  an  hind  iu 
her  place. 

1 1 9.  Give  her,  ^.]  Offer  her  up  as  a 
sacrifice' 

120.  Furtive  expSaUoH,]  Alluding  to 
Diana's  stealing  away  Iphigenia,  and 
substituting  the  titnd  in  her  place. 

—Tragic  %indJ]  Which  had  become  a 
subject  for  the  tragic  writers,  as  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  others. 

Pacuvius  would  consent  to  offer  hi^ 
daughter,  though  be  were  certain  that 
nothing  of  this  sort  would  happen  to 
save  her. 

J21.    /  prase  my  cilwn.]    I  highly 
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Worthy  of  deities  so  great,  and  of  the  flatterers  of  these  men. 
For  the  one»  if  you  allow  hiih  to  slay  ,will  vow  115 

From  his  flock  of  servants,  the  great,  or  all  the  most  beautiful 
Bodies;  or  on  his  boys,  and  on  the  foreheads  of  his  maids 
Would  put  fillets :  and  if  he  has  any  marriageable 
Iphigenia  at  home,  he  will  give  her  to  the  altars,  although 
He  may  not  expect  the  furtive  expiation  of  the  tragic  hind-  120 
I  praise  my  citizen,  nor  do  I  compare  with  a  last  will 
A  thousand  ships :  for  if  the  sick  man  should  escape  Libitina, 
He'll  cancel  his  will,  enclosed  in  the  prison  of  a  net. 
After  desert  truly  wonderful ;  and  every  thing,  perhaps. 
Will  give  shortly  to  Pacuvius  alone.     He  proud  will         125 
Strut,  his  rivals  overcome.     Therefore  you  see,  how 
Great  a  reward  of  service  she  slaughter'd  at  Mycenae  may 

procure. 
Let  Pacuvius  live,  I  beg,  even  all  Nestor. 


commend  my  fellow-citken  f acufiai  for 
bis  wisdom  and  address. 

— Kor  do  I  compare,  4^]  To  be  sure 
the  safely  of  a  thousand  ships,  which 
coald  bring  no  peculiar  and  immediate 
profit  to  Agamemnon,  and  only  answer 
a  public  purpose*  Is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  last  will  and  testament  of  a 
rich  man,  ly  which  Prcuvius  was  to  t>e> 
coroe  to  richly  benefited  as  to  possess  his 
whole  estate.  Pacuvius  therefore  is  cer- 
tainly more  justifiable  than  AKaniettinon» 
in  being  willing  to  sacrifice  his  daughter. 
A  strong  irony ! 

If«.  Itcope  LibUina,]  i.  e.  Should 
recover  from  his  sickness.  Libitina  was 
a  name  given  to  Proserpine,  as  presidinjf 
over  funerals ;  in  her  temple  at  Rome 
all  things  pertaining  to  funerals  were 
sold^and  the  undertakers  weie  called 
Ubittnarii ;  hence,  Ubiiina  sometimes 
signifies  death  itself. 

iy5.  CancW  his  mil']  Lit.  blot  out  the  ta- 
bles.  It  has  been  before  observed  (sat.  ii.  I. 
50.)  that  the  Romans  wrote  on  thin  planks 
of  wood,  called  tabulc:  these  were  smear, 
ed  over  with  wax«on  which  the  letters  were 
made  whh  the  point  of  a  sort  of  bodkin, 
called  stylus,  which  was  flat  at  one  end, 
in  order  to  blot  out,  or  erase,  such  of  the 
writing  as  they  meant  to  cancel  or  alter. 
See  HoR.  sat.  x.  lib.  i.  I.  79. 

— PrUon  of  a  netJ]  Nassa  signifies  a  net 
made  of  twigs,  with  a  bait  put  into  it,  to 
catch  fish. 

Tbe  rich  vtn  is  here  represented  as 


fairly  hampered  in  the  net  which  Pacu- 
vius had  laid  for  him — thoroughly  taken 
in*  as  we  say. 

124.  Vein  truly  temrlcrful.]  On  ac- 
count of  such  wonderful  merit  towards 
him,  as  Pacuvius  had  shewn,  in  lavishing 
such  sacrifices  for  his  recovery. 

1S5.  Wm  give  tfterfiy,  ^.]  Having 
cancelled  his  will,  and  erased  all  (he  le- 
gacies which  he  had  left  10  it  to  other 
|<eople,  he  now  in  a  few  words  (breriter) 
makes  Pacuvius  his  sole  heir. 

1 S5 — 6.  Will  ttrut,  4«.]  Incedo  some- 
times means  to  walk  or  go  in  state.  (Di- 
vfim  incedo  regina,  says  the  haughty 
Juno,  JEn.  I  1.  50.)  Ilie  poet  here 
means,  that  this  fellow  will  take  state 
upon  him,  and  strut  with  an  insolence  in 
his  look  and  gait,  triumphing  over  all 
those  who  had  been  his  competitors  for 
Callita's  favour. 

1^6.  Tker^ore  you  ue,  ^.]  q.  cL  You 
see  of  what  use  tbe  example  of  Asamem- 
non  was  to  Paci^os ;  for  if  that  king  of 
MycensB  had  not  offered  his  daughter  to 
have  Jier  throat  cut,  Pacuvius  had  nef er 
thought  of  sacrificing  his  daughtes  for 
the  recovery  of  the  rich  man  who  made 
him  heir  to  all  his  estate. 

Its.  Let  Paatvhti  Ihe,  ^.]  Long  live 
Pacuvius !  say  I ;  (iron.)  for  the  longer, 
such  a  man  lives,  tbe  more  miferable 
must  he  be. 

— All  Nestor^l  Evpn  to  Nestor*s  age. 
S^e  sat.  X.  1.  946,  7,  note. 
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Possideat,  qaantam  rapoit  Nero:  ihontibus  auram 

Exasquct :  nee  ^met  queiiquam,  nee  ametur  ab  iiUo.  150 

1  $9.  Nero  pltinifer'd.1  Who,  contrary  arc  almost  incrcdiWe.     He  gave  no  of- 

to  all  law^,  huioaii  and  divine,  not  only  fice  wKhout  this  charge  to  the  person 

plandcred  the  people,  but  even  the  tew-  who  filled  it,  *'  Yoo  know  what  I  want  ; 

plet  of  ihe  godii.    The  piodigioos  sums  "  let  us  roalie  it  our  businesa  that  nobudj 

which  he  extorted  from  the  provinces,  by  **  may  have  any  thitiif.* 

uareaionable   taxes,  confiscations*  &c.  -^Moj^  goid,  ife,]  May  heaps  of  ill-go*- 
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May  he  possess  as  much  as  Nero  plundered— ^ay  gold  equal 

Mountains ;  nor  let  him  love  any  body»  nor  be  loved  by  any 

body.  ISO 

ten  wealth  be  his  torment,  and  make  him  completely  the  poet^s  impreoitory  cliaai 

a  prey  tq  others,  as  others  have  been  to  -^for  bow  tborooghly  miserable  most  he 

bim.  be,  who  lives  and  dies  a  total  stranger  to 

ISO.  Narkikim  hve,  fc]  This  finishes  the  swceu  of  friendship. 


vofc.  It. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Tthe  Pdit  mites  this  Satire  to  Catvhius,  to  comjbrthim  under  4 ft^^ 

loss  of  a  large  sUm  ofTnoney^  with  which  he  had  entrusted  one 

€»f  his  friends^  And  which  he  could  not  get  again/    Hence  Jii- 

venal  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  villainy  of  the  times — ^tevat 

flXEMPLO  quodcunque  malo  coromittitur)  ipst 

Displicet  authbri.     Prima  est  heec  ultio,  quod  se 

Judice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur ;  improba  quamvir 

Gratia  fallacis  praetoris  vicerit  umaro. 

Quid  sentire  putas  omnes,  Calvine,  receiiti  J 

De  scelere,  et  fidei  riolatee  crimine  ?  Sed  nee 

Tarn  tenuis  census  tibi  contigit,  ut  mediocrir 

Jacturae  te'mergat  onus:  dec  rara  videmus 

Quae  pateris ;  casus  multis  hie  eognitus,  ac  jam 

Tritus,  et  e  medio  Fortunes  ductus  acervo.  10 

IJne^^  Wiih  had GtamfiU,']  Every  evil  cause;  after   which    the    partiies    bad 

deed  which  tendf  to  set  a  bad  esample  power  to  reject  such  af  thej  thoaght 

to  others.  woold  be  partial.    The  namber  of  those 

-^L^gpkatOt  4«.]  Gives  him  anplear  excepted  agaiost  were  filled  op  by  the 


prstor's  drawiag  other  names  out  of  the 

8.  Fhnt  rtvmgtt  4«*]  The  vengeance  um.^  Then  the  jodges,  which  were  thus 

which  first  seises  opon  him  arises  from  appointed,  took  an  oath  to  judge  ae- 

himself;  his  own  consdeoce  will  con-  cordiog  to  law ;  but.  on  many  occasions, 

deran  him,  though  he  should  have  no  others  were  often  substituted  by  the  pna- 

other  judge.  tor.    The  cause  being  beard,  the  pnstor 

4.  ShtuH  hone  overcome  ike  urn,  ^.]  gave  to  each  of  the  judges  three  waxen 

Vicerit — i.  c.  should  have  defeated  the  tables.    On  one  was  tiie  letter  A,  to 

urn's  irapartiaf  dechioo,  and  have  de-  signify  the  acquittal  or  absolution  of  the 

dared  him  innocent.— The  pnptor,  who  defendAnt.    On  another  G,  to  imply  hia 

was  the  chiefjudge,had  others  appointed  condemnaiion.    On  another  N  L,for 

with  him  as  assistants.    The  names  of  non  liquet,  signified  that  a  farther  hearing 

these  \vere  written  upon  little  balls,  and  was  necessary :  which  delay  pf  the  cause 

cast  into  an  um  by  the  praetor :  after  was  called  ampliation.  Then  the  judges, 

they  were  siiaLen  together,  he  drew  out  being    called   upon,  Chst  the  billet,  ex- 

^  many  at  the  law  rec]uircd  for  the  pressiug  their  opinion,  into  the  am,  ac- 
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fhtti  fioiiingjcan  happen  bid  hjf  the  permission  of  PrOoidmce 
^-^nd  thai  wicked  men  cany  their  mn  punishment  about  tpitk 
them^ 

Whatever  is  committed  with  bad  example^  displeases 

eyetn 
The  author  of  it.    This  is  the  first  revenffe^  that,  himself 
Being  judge,  no  guilty  person  is  absolves^;  altho'  (he  wicked 
Favour  of  the  deceitful  pnetof  should  have  overoome  the  urn. 
What  do  you  suppose  all  to  dun^k*  Calvinus,  pf  the  rec^t    5 
Wickedness,  and  crime  of  violated  &ith  ?  But  neither 
Has  so  small  an  income  come  to^our  diarc^  that  the  burden 
.Of  a  moderate  loss  should  sink  you :  nor  do  we  see  rare 
Those  things  which  you  sjuflbr.    This  misfortune  is  known  to 

many,  and  now 
Trite^  and  drawn  from  the  midst  of  Fortune's  heap.  10 

ending  to  which  the  pnetor  proxMunced  first,  that  he  nutt  have  a])  the  voifd  oi 

jentenoe.  Bat  if  the  pnetor  ifM  a  ^ckcd  his  side ;  everj  body  nust  join  with  him 

judge,  and  iocUned  that  partialitjr  should  ia  coDdemoine  «Mch  a'transactlop. 

get  the  better  of  justice^  he  night  so  7.  .^  mmm  jncMie.]  Another  cpoi- 

panage  matters*  in  ail  these  many  torns  ibrt  isp  that  liis  drcuin^tances  are  snch, 

of  the  business,  that  the  de£c:Qdant,how-  that  s^  a  loss  won't  nun  him.  Censos 

ever  gnilty,  night  eppf  i^'  to  b>ve  the  means  a  man's  esMte,  or  yearly  revenues 

am  in  his  favour.    Tl^ii  our  poet  fetj  — TV  htrienp  fc.]  A  neta|>hor  ta|^eii 

properlj  calls^  (mproba  gr^fia  fallaqs  frops  a  ship's  sinidng  by  beinp  oferr 

pratorisi  loaded. 

5.  What  i0  MK  tufpotc,  fe.}  What,  8.  Aqre,  4«>]  Hif  case  was  not  singn* 
think  yoo,  are  the  opinions  of  people  in  lar,  hot  very.'  oommonly  happened  to 
general,  of  thu  injustice  which  you  lately  many  as  well  as  to  Calvlnas :  he  there- 
suffered,  and  of  the  breach  of  trust  in  fore  must  not  look  upon  hins«)f  as  a 
your  fqend,  of  which  you  so  loudly  goi»-  sufferer  beyond  others, 
plain?  |0.  rrite.] Common. 

^"Calwmi.'}  JnvenaTs  friend,  to  whom  — Zhinm  fiom  ike  m^,  ^.]   Not 

he  addresses  this  Satire.    And  here  he  taken  from  the  top,'  or*  summit,  of  that 

P9iii^rt9  him  by  many  eoosidcratlons:  heap  of  miseries,  which  Fortune  stoxa 
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Ponamas  nimios  gemitus.    Flagrantior  aequo 
Non  debet  dolor  ease  viri,  nee  vulnere  major. 
Tu  quamvis  levium  minimani,  exiguamque  inalorum 
Particulam  vix  ferre  potes,  spuinantiboft  ardens 
Visceribus,  lacrum  tibi  quod  non  reddat  amicus 
Depositura.     Stupet  haec,  qtii  jam  post  terga  reliquit 
Sexa^nta  annos,  Fonteio  Console  natus  ? 
An  nihil  in  melius  tot  renun  profikis  usu  ? 
Magna  quidem,  sacris  quss  dat  pnecepta  libellisy 
Victrix  Fortuoae  Sapientia.     Dfcnuus  autem 
Hos  quoque  fieiices,  qui  ferre  incommoda  vitae^ 
Nee  jactare  jugum,  wtA  didicere  maffistra. 

Qofi^  tmn  §miUl  dies,  ut  cresset  prodere  furem, 
Perfidiam,  fraudes,  atoue  oipni  ex  primine  lucrum 
Quaesitum,  et  partos  gladio  vel  pyxide  nummos? 
Rari  quippe  boni  :  numero  vix  sunt  iotidem,  quot 
Thebarum  porta?,  vel  divitis  ostia  Nili. 
Nunc  etas  agitur,  pgoraque  saecula  ferri 
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up  for  mmkind,  bu(  from  the  niddir, 
at  it  were — not  lo  smnll  as  not  to  be  felt, 
nor  10  serere  at  to  ovenirbelm  yon*  He 
calb  it»  onus  medbcrb  jaetars,  1.  7, 

If.  Too  wtamf  .  f(f^]  Immodertte 
grief. 

-  fSmt  Mmt,  ^1  A  maii'i  oonoera 
should  Qaver  exceed  the  proper  bounds. 

IS.  Than  kk  wound,]  Should  not  rise 
higher  than  that  which  oceasioni  it  re- 
quires. Sorrow  should  be  proportioned 
to  suffering. 

13.  Tlu^  ^,  fe.']  The  poet  here  re- 
proves the  impatience  and  anger  of  lus 
iHeud,  who,  instead  of  apportioning 
hie  grief  to  his  loss,  which  was  cpmpa- 
ratively  sotall,  according  to  tho  preced- 
ing maiira, (1.  ll«  IS.) »h«*wed a  violence 
of  ^ief  and  resentment  on  the  occasion, 
which  bespake  him  unable  to  bear,  in 
anj  measure  w  h^  oug|)t,  a  light  injury 
pr  misfortune. 

14.  Burmng,  ^,1  Your  f  eiy  boiyels 
on  fire  with  rage  Mid  indignation.  We 
often  find  the  iptestines*  such  as  the 
heart,  liver,  and  trawels,  or  entrails,  re- 
presented as    the  seat  of  m^ral  fee|- 

15.  Your  friend,  fe."]  The  poet  calls 
the  money  which  Calvin  us  had  intrusted 
his  faiie  friend  ifriiht  "nil  which  be  was 
afraid  to  lose,  a  sacred  deposit,  because 
delivered  to  him  to  heep»  under  the  sa- 
bred confidence  of  friendsjiip. 


16.  Daa  he  wmtder,  ^.J  Does  ai^ 
friend  Calvinus,  now  turned  of  nxty. 
tod  consequently  well  acqoafaited  wnIi 
the  lurtore  of  maaUnd  from  many  ycafk 
viperience,  stand  astonished  at  soc)ia 
common  transaction  as  this  ? 

If.  ^snteias.]  L.  Foitt«iaa  Capito 
waa  oansul  wkK  C.  VtpMakis,  in  Ite 
reign  of  Nero. 

18.  Cjf  90  mof^  tMn^]  Of  so  tnany 
things  of  a  like  kind,  iffa|ph  ydut  know- 
ledge of  the  wotM  Siast  have  brooght  tq 
your  ohierratioD — has  all  yourezperieaoa 
of  men  and  things  be^  of  no  nse  at 
profit  to  you  f 

19.  Wndom,  tmteed,  ^.]  The  volooMf 
of  phiTosophers,  held  sacied  by  the  fel; 
lowers  of  them,  contain  rules  for  a  con- 
tempt of  fortune ;  and  the  wisdom  by 
which  they  were  indited,  and  which 
they  teach*,  b  the  great  principle  whlcft 
triumphs  over  thf  mismtimes  we  meet 
with.  So  SaNSCi,  epist.  98.  Valentior 
omm  fortona  est  animus  saplentis.-  Tbs 
hppl^s  of  moral  philosophy  abound  In 
maxims  of  this  kind. 

9|.  Nor  to  tm  tke  wk&^  A  metaphor 
taken  from  oxen  which  are  restive,  and 
endeayour  to  get  rid  of  the  yoke,  hy 
flinging  and  tossing  their  necks  about. 

The  poet  means,  that  much  may  be 
learned  on  the  subject  pf  triumphinit 
over  fortune  from  the  sacned  volomes  of 
philosophy:  hot  those  are  to  be  pro* 
nopnced  happy  also,  who,  by  tli0  txpr^ 
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Let  us  lay  aside  (oe  many  s^bs.  Moro  vide^t  than  what  it  jiisti 
The  grief  of  a  man  oi^flht  not  to  be^  nor  greater  thap  his  wound. 
Tlio*  you  can  hwdly  bear  ^e  least,  and  small  particle 
Of  light  misfortunes,  burning  with  fretting 
Bowels,  because  vour  friend  may  not  return  to  you  a  sacred  If 
Deposit.    Does  he  wonder  at  these  things,  who  already  h'«i 

left  behind 
His  back  sixty  years,  bc^rn  when  Fonteius  was  consul  ? 
Do  you  profit  noAing  for  the  better  by  the  exp^rieioce  of  09 

many  diings? 
Wisdom,  indeed,  which  gives  precepts  in  the  sacred  books, 
Is  the  great  conqueror  of  Fortune.     But  we*  call  2Q 

Those  also  happy,  who,  to  bear  the  inconveniences  of  life^ 
Nor  to  toss  the  yoke  have  learnt,  life  being  their  mi^ress* 

What  day  so  solemn,  that  it  can  cease  to  disclose  a  thie^ 
Perfidy,  frauds,  and  gain  sought  from  every  crime. 
And  money  gotten  by  the  sword,  or  by  poison  ?  -     f  5 

For  oooD  MEN  ARE  SCARCE:  ihcy  are  hardly  as  many  i4 

number 
As  the  g&tes  of  Thebes,  or  the  mouths  of  the  rich  Nile. 
An  age  is  now  passing,  and  worse  ages  than  the  times  of 


rience  of  life  only,  have  Teamed  to  bear* 
with  quietness,  submiision,  •tn)  patience, 
any  Inconveniences,  or  mfaforfQneit 
which  they  nwy  roecf  wkh. 

QuUffmd  eorriger§  eH  nam, 

Hon.  lib.  L  ode  xxiv.  ad  Sn. 

Svperanda  oonia  Fortona  ferendo  est. 

Vino*  iEo.  Y.  I.  710.    See  Jer.  xxxl, 

ta 

'^Life  hting  their  misUrtu,  <^.]  Their 
teacher  or  inatniclor ;  u  <•  who  are  in- 
•tracted  by  wliat  they  meet  with  ia 
ceiBmoa  me,  an4  profit  by  daily  cx- 
ptfiieiMe. 

ToXaiow 

Thai  tMAb^fulmimdail^  life 
U  the  prime  wkdom,  Mjltoit. 

tS.  (r*atday,4^.]FesUdiessignUiet 
a  day  set  apart  for  the  obaervanoe  of 
•oiKpe  fcslWalt  on  which  some  sacrifices 
•r  religiovs  rites  were  peribn&ed;  a 
lioliday,  as  we  call  it. 

Fesias  also  signifies  happy*  joyfuI« 
Perhaps  the  poet  aeaiu  to  say,  what 
day  it  so  happy  as  not  to  produce  some 
mischief  or  other? 

S4.  6am  tmt^t  jc.]  Every  sort  of 
ivick^nesapractiiod  fpr  the  take  of  gsia* 


35.  Money  gotten.'}  Somebody  or  other 
murdered  for  their  money,  cither  more 
openly  by  the  sword,  or  more  secretly 
by  poison, 

— Poiioji.]  Pyxis  signifies  a  little  box : 
but  here,  bv  meton.  poison,  which  used 
to  be  Icept  in  such  boxes,  by  way  of  oonb 
cealment  and  easiness  of  conveyance. 

f7.  TUh€»»l  A  city  of  Boeotia,  built 
by  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Agenor ;  it  was 
called  Heptapylos,  from  having  seven 

Stes.  There  was  another  Thebes  io 
^pt,  built  by  Busiris,  king  of  Egypt, 
iich  was  called  Hellopolis,  famous  fur 
an  hundred  gates.  The  first  is  meaat 
here. 

— Ifoutfts  of  the  rick  NiZe.]  Which 
were  seven.  Tlie  Nile  is  called  rich', 
because  it  made  Egypt  fruitful  by  its 
overflowin||f  thus  enriching  all  the  coun* 
try  within  its  reach. 

2&.  An  age,  ^c,}  i,  e.  The  present 
age  in  which  we  live,  now  passing  on 
in  the  course  of  time.  The  verb  ago, 
when  applied  to  age  or  life,  has  this 
signification:  hence  agere  vitam,  to 
live.  Si  oclogesimum  agerent  annum: 
if  they  were  eighty  years  ok).    Cic. 

«-  Wone  ^gesj  The  word  snculus. 
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IVmporibiis :  quonini  sceleri  non  inventt  ipsa 
Nomen,  et  a  nuUo  posuit  natara  metallo. 
Nos  hominum  Divuiiiaue  fidem  clamore  ciemus, 
Qiianto  Faesidium  landat  vocalis  agentem 
Spprtula.    Die  senior  bulla  dignissime,  nesds 
Quas  habeat  Veneres  diena  pecunia?  nescis 
Quern  tua  ^implidtas  rianm  vulgo  moveat,  cum 
Exigis  a  quoqiiam  ne  pgeret,  et  putet  utlis 
Esse  aliquod  oumen  teaiplis,  arsEKiue  mbentt'T 
Quondam  hoc  indigenas  vivebant  more,  prius  quam 
Sumeret  affrestem  posito  diademate  ^oem 
Satumus  ftgiens :  tunc,  cum  virguncula  Juno^ 
Et  privatus  adhuc  Idaeis  Jupiter  antris. 
NiillfL  super  nubes  convivia  Coelicdarum, 
Nee  puer  Iliacua,  formosa  nee  HercuUs  uxor 


SO 


35 


40 


age;  a  period  of 
Here    the    poet 


like 

■n   Iiondred   yean. 

woold  repreient  the  age  in  which  he 

wrote  ai  worse  than  any  that  had  gone 

before. 

S8— 9.  The  tima  of  iron.']  The  last  of 
the  four  ages  into  which  the  world  was 
tqpposed  to  be  dividedi  and  wldch  yras 
worse  than  the  three  preceding.  See 
OT'  Met.  fib.  L 

f  9.  JVotMre  ittejf,  ^c.]  The  wicked* 
xiess  of  the  present  age  14  so  great,  that 
potiiing  in  nature  can  famish  as  with  a 
proper  naoie  to  call  it  by. 
*  SO.  Impoied,  ^.]  Lit.  pat  it.— f.  d. 
Vor  has  any '  name  been  affixed  to  it 
from  any  metal.  The  first  age  of  the 
world  was  named  Golden,  from  its  re- 
seo^Hing  j^ld  in  pnrlty ;  and  after  this 
came  the  Silver,  the  Bracen»  the  Iron 
Age;  bat  now  the  age  U  so  bad,  tbat 
no  metal  can  fomish  it  with  a  name 
which  ean  properly  describe  tlie  nature 
of  it.  Nomen  ponere  ^gnifies  to  nut  or 
affix  a  name,  ?.  e.  to  pame.  Nature 
herself  can  find  no  mi^tai  base  enoogh  to 
call  it  by. 

31.  W€  kneke,  ^c.]  Pro  Defim  at^ne 
hominum  fidem  I  was  a  asaal  exdama* 
tjon  on  any  thing  wonderful  or  surpris- 
ing happenings — g.  d.  We  can  seem 
much  amaaed,  and  cry  out  aloud  against 
the  Tioes  of  the  age— we  can  call  heaven 
.and  earth  to  witness  our  Indignation. 

5S.  The  vocal  nortuku]  The  dole- 
basket  ;  the  hope  of  sharing  which  opens 
thenottthsof  the  people  who  stand  by 


Fesidius  while  }m  U  pleading  at  the  bav, 
and  makes  them,  with  loud  shoots,  extol 
hu  eloquence :  hence  the  poet  calls  it 
vocalis  sportula.  See  a  like  manner  flf 
expression,  sat.  xii.  I.  8f .  See  an  account 
of  the  sportula,  sat*  L  L  96,  note*  Conp* 
sat.  X.  I.  4S. 
Hoa.  lib.  I.  epist.  «ix.  1.  S7»  & 

Non  ega  oe^losc  |rfe6ii  9ii§T9gm  ooMr 

Impennn  etmmvm,  H  trite  anoierewMss. 

"  I  newr  Aamt  Hk*  tneoMCflrt  pe^p^s  flsasw 

**  WiA  cMtfy  iNppm,  or  a  tkneadftarg 
"  ooac*  PnAVCia. 

The  name  FsBsldios,or  Fessidias,as 
some  editions  have  It,  may  mean  soiqe 
▼ain  pleader  of  the  time,  who  oonitra 
the  applause  of  the  mob,  by  tieatiiig 
them  with  Ids  sportula.  Perhaps  no  par- 
ticular person  may  be  only  meant,  but 
such  sort  of  people  In  general. 

5S.  Old  mm,  worthy  Ao  hulk.}  The 
bulla  vras  an  orpament  worn  about  thm 
necks  of  children,  or  at  their  breasts* 
made  like  an  heart,  and  hollow  within  ; 
they  wore  ft  till  seventeen  years  of  ag|e» 
and  then  hung  it  up  to  the  boosehoid 
gods* — PsRB.'sat*  V.  1. 31. 

The  poet  addresses  himself  to  bis  old 
frienid  Calvinns,  In  a  joking  manner;  aa 
if  he  said,  "  Well,  old  gentleman," 
(curop.  I.  16i  17.)  «*  worthy  again  io 
**  wear  your  childish  baubles,  are  you,  at 
*'  rixty  years  old,  such  a  child,  as  not  to 
•«  know—" 

34.  Wkmeharmttie.']  i.e.  As  to  be 
ignorant  how  great  the  temptation  1», 
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Iron :  for  the  wickedness  of  which,  nature  itwlf  hss  not 
Found  a  naroe»  nor  imposed  it  from  any  metaL  SO 

yVe  invoke  the  faith  of  godft  and  men  with  clamour. 
With  as  much  as  the  vocal  sportula  praises  Faesidius 
Pleading.    Say,  old  man,  worthy  the  bulla,  know  yon  not 
What  cnarms  the  money  of  another  has  ?  know  you  not     94 
What  a  laugh  your  simplicity  may  stir  up  in  the  vulgar^  when 
You  require  from  any  not  to  forswear,  and  that  he  should 

think,  that  to  any 
Tentples  there  is  some  deitjr,  and  to  the  reddening  altat  ? 
Formerly  our  natives  lived  in  thi^  manner,  before 
Saturn,  flying,  took  the  rustic  sickle,  his  diadem 
Laid  down :  then,  when  Juno  was  a  little  girl^  40 

And  Jupiter  as  yet  private  in  the  Idsean  cave& 
No  feaste  of  the  gods  above  the  clouds, 
Nor  Uiacan  boy,  nor  handsome  wife  of  Hercules 


when  a  knave  bat  other  people's  nooiejf 
in  bU  power  ? 

35.  What  a  laugh,  fe.]Hom  the  yihol9 
town  will  Uogfa  at  your  tinplidty* 

S.V^6.  When  you  rtfuitew  4re,}q»  d.  If 
joo  expect  that  peo)>le  won't  fonwear 
thenieivesa  when  perjury  is  so  cotbroon. 

36.  Shmdd  think'}  t.  e.  And  require 
that  ihej  should  think,  &c. 

57.  Mie  deity,  4:^*]  Shoold  believe 
that  religion  is  not  all  a  fisrce»  bat  thst 
really  there  is  not  any  of  the  templet 
witlioot  some  deity  which  notioet  the 
actions  and  behaviour  of  men,  so  as  to 
punish  perjury  and  breach  of  foith. 

^The  reddening  ttlUar.]  t.  e.  Red  with 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  or  with  the 
fire  upon  it. 

f .  JL  How  childnb  would  yon  appeart 
and  what  a  laughter  would  be  raised 
apinst  you»  if  you  piofetted  to  expect 
either  religion  or  mocalt  in  the  present 
age? 

38.  Nathm,']  Indigrna.  The  6rst  ni^ 
tivet  and  inhabitants  of  Italy » our  hoaie- 
bred  ancestors. 

— Lned  m  ihit  aMRnrr.]  Avoiding  per- 
jury and  fraud,  and  believing  the  pre> 
fence  of  the  gods  in  tbeb  temples,  and 
at  their  altars. 

39.  Seitum  flying.]  Saturn  was  eapel« 
led  from  Crete  by  his  son  Jupiter,  and 
fled  iniu  Italy,  where  he  hid  himself, 
which  from  thence  was  called  l^tiom,  a . 
laiendo,  and  the  people  Latins.  See 
ViBO.  JEa.  viiL  I.  3l9,  SO.    The  potC 


metnt  the  Golden  Age,  (coop.  lat.  vf. 
1. 1,  et  seq.  where  Juvenal  tpoikt  of  the 
ttmplidty  of  thote  timet*)  which  tlM 
poets  pltfce  during  the  rei0i  of  Sntnm*  • 

--liustte  sieUf .]  Or  tcy the,  which  Sn* 
tutn  is  taid  to  have  Invented,  and  to 
have  taught  the  people  hutbandry,  after 
his  expulsion  trotn  hb  kingdom;  for 
during  the  Golden  Age,theeaitfa  brooaht 
forth  eveiy  thing  wHbmit  cnllnre.  See 
OvxD,Met.lib.i.fab.ili. 

^ffii  diadem,  ^]  Hit  kingdom  being 
teiaed  by  hit  son  Jupiter '"and  lie  bebg 
driven  out  of  itw 

40.  maiJiMo,f&]  The  daughter  of 
Saturn,  ritter  and  wife  to  Jopller— a  little 
girl*.-!  e.  before  she  was  grown  up,  uid 
marriageable.  In  sat.  vi.  I.  IS,  lie  speiAs 
of  Jupiter  in  a  state  of  Impabeity,  In  the 
time  of  the  Golden  Age. 

41.  bUtm  cases.]  Jupiter,  when  hem, 
wat  carried  to  mount  Ida,  in  Crete, 
where  he  wat  concealed,  and  bred  op, 
lest  his  father  Saturn  should  devour  him. 
See  At  NSW.  Satoraus. 

4t.  Kofeatii,  ^.]  No  caroesing,  at 
in  after  times  theie  wat  tuppoeed  to  be. 
Gomp.  I.  45. 

49.  Viaean  bam,']  Ganymede,  the  ton 
ofTros,kincof  Tro^,  or  Uiam,  whom 
Jupiter,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  snatched 

a>  from  moent  Ida,   and,   displacing' 
ebe,  made  cup-hearer  at  the  featttro^ 
the  gi>dt.  ^ 

-^H^^HefCMles.]  Hebe,  the  dnaA- 
ter  of  Juno,  and  cnp^bearer  to  Japifor; 
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Ad<^Ira>:  etjttnaecfltottectar^  tergera       <n 

Bcachia  Vulcauu$  Liparaelf  nigra  Ifltbernl.  ^  ^  v.  ^     45 

PrandebAt  sibi  qiusque  Deus,  nee  torba  Dcmruiti 

Talis,  (ut  est  hoclie,)  oontentaque  sideva  paacia 

Nintiiaibus,  misarum  urgebant  Atlanta  minori  j 

Pondere.     Nondum  aliquis  sorthus  triste  prafandi 

Imperium,  aut  Sicald  tonrus  com  conjuge  Pinto.  50 

Nee  rota,  nee  Fiiria^,  nee  saxum,  ant  vmcaris  atri 

Pcena :  sed  infernis  hilares  sine  regtbus  mnbrse^ 

Imptohi^uB  ilio  fiiit  adnurabilis  kvo« 

Credebant  hoc  grande  nefieui,  et  ttorte  piaadoai. 

Si  juvenis  vetulo  non  assurreserat ;  et  si  66 

B^rbato  coicunque  puer :  licet  ipse  videret .   .^  ^ 

Plura  domi  ira^  et  majoreT^laiidiiVcervosit       V'^'\ 

Tarn  venerabile  erat  pniecedere  quatnor  aonisy 

Primaque  par  adeo  saccse  lanugo  senectK. 

Nunc,  si  depositum  non  inficietur  amicus,  60 

Si  reddat  veterem  cum  tota  aefugide  follemy 


10  malM  a  tUp  at  a  bma* 
%Wlltolthm  godf^so  was  tnniMl  oat  of 
ter  place*  aod  Oaojawda  pul  into  it : 
alia  wat  aftcrwardt  nairiad  to  Uarenlat* 

44  2%«iieeiffr»4<^]Ilectar»aplMsant 
U^aor*  feisBeil  to  ba  Um  drhik  of  the 
gM**  Simto  iiMlar»  the  naetar  being 
all  drank  up,  tba  fratt  now  over,  (aee 
•dt.  ▼•  U  47*  tlocadb  calican.)  Vulcan 
latiff^  to  his  lofga.  411  thia  happened 
alter  the  Golden  Age,  hut  not  during 
the  cootisttaaoa  of  it. 

46.  Wiping  hu  oreu.]  Froai  the  toot 
wddirt  ooBtracted  in  hia filthy  ihop. 
'  NearSidlyt 


iiUndi,  caUffd  the  Linarj.  Islands;  in 
one  of  which,  called  Vokaaia,  VulcaB»a 
foi^  was  iabled  to  be.  See  Vttto,  viii. 
416,  at  aeq.  Thk  was  m  the  neigh. 
hoorhMMi  of  mowit  ^tna.  See  sat.  i. 
1.8. 

46.  Evenf  god  dmed  by  kim»t^.]  The 
poet  here*  uid  in  the  whote  of  this  pas- 
safBy  aeeoM  to  naka  veiy  free  witli  the 
theology  of  bis  oountry,  and.  Indeed,  lo 
•Btiiije  the  gods  of  Rome  as  freely  as  he 
does  the  people. 

Orwsd  ^gadi>]  Thenttiaberof  Mdi. 
w)uch  the  Romans  worshipped  might 
well  be  called  torba  deoram,  for  tkey 
amounted  to  above  thirty  thousand. 

47.  Thkdmf.]  The RoBMn polytheism 
and  Idokti;^  want  hand  in  hand  with 


the  wicfceddeas  of  the  times;  they  had  • 
god  for  every  tioe,  both  natural  and  no* 
natural.  The  awful  origin  of  all  ibio, 
as  well  as  its  coaseqocnees.  Is  set  dow» 
fay  St.  Paul.  Rom.  i.  ver.  f  1— St. 

— The  flan.]  The  heavc-ns,  per  ma- 
tony  m« 

48.  ITfgedmtsfnM!  illiai.]  Ahigh  hilt 
in  MaoritaiUa,  feigned  by  the  poets  19 
hear  op  the  heavens.  See  sat.  viii.  99p 
note. 

49.  SkareA  tfte  mate  empire,  ^.]  Tbo 
mrid  as  yet  was  not  divided  by  k»t 
anmng  the  three  sons  of  Satoni,  by 
which  Neptune  shared  the  dominion  of 
the  sea-^upiler  heaven  and  Flalo  the 
Inferoal  regions. 

50.  HiiSumemw^e,}  Proserpine,  tbo 
daoghter  of  Ceres,  whom  Pluto  ravished 
out  of  Sicily,  and  made  her  his  wife. 

51.  A  fAeeL]  AOodlng  to  the  story 
of  Iilon,  tho  father  of  the  Centeurs; 
Jupiter  to(A  biro  up  into  heaven,  where 
he  woold  have  ravished  Jono^  but  Jupt* 
ter  formed  a  doud  in  her  shape,  on. 
which  he  begat  the  Centaurs.  He  was 
cast  down  to  Hell,  for  boasting  that  be 
had  lain  with  Juno,  where  he  was  tied  to 
a  wheel,  and  surrounded  with  serpents. 

-^fWriei.]  Of  which  there  were  three, 
Alecto,  Megmra,  lUiphone.  These  were 
sbters,  the  danghteis  of  Aeheron  and 
Nox;  tliay  are  detcribed  with  toithca 
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At  the  cups ;  and  now  the  nectar  being  drunk  up,  Vulcan 
Wiping  his  arms  black  with  the  Liparcean  shop. .  4£ 

Every  god  dined  by  himself,  nor  was  the  crowd  ofgods 
Such,  (as  it  is  at  this  day,)  and  the  stars  content  with  a  few 
Deities,  urged  miserable  Atlas  with  a  less 
Weight.     Nobody  as  yet  shared  the  sad  empire 
Of  the  deep,  or  fierce  Pluto  with  his  Sicilian  wife.  50 

Nor  a  wheel,  nor  furies,  nor  a  stone,  or  the  punishment  of  the 

black  ^;J[  «^ 
Vulture :  bii^^i«^«hades  happy  without  infernal  kings. 
Improbity  ii^^sdn  that  age  to  be  wonder'd  at. 
They  believedrtbis  a  great  crime,  and  to  be  punish'd  by  death. 
If  a  youth  had  not  risen  up  to  an  old  man,  and  if  55 

A  boy  to  any  who  had  a  beard :  tho*  he  might  see 
At  home  .more  strawberries,  and  greater  heaps  of  acorn. 
So  venerable  was  it  to  precede  by  four  years, 
And  the  first  down  was  so  eaual  to  sacred  old  age. 
Now,  if  a  friend  should  not  deny  a  deposit,  60 

If  he  should  restore  an  old  purse  with  all  the  rust; 


in  Ibeir  hand4,  and  snak^^s.  instead  of 
bair,  on  their  heads. 

51.  A  ttone.^  Alluding  to  Sisyphus,  the 
ion  of  ^oIqs  ;  be  greatly  infested  At- 
tica with  his  robberies,  bat  being  slain  by 
Hieseui,  be  was  .sent  to  bell,  and  con- 
demned to  roll  a-  great  stone  op  an  bill, 
which  stone,  when  he  bad  got  it  to  the 
top,  rolled  back  again,  so  that  bis  labour 
was  to  be  constantly  renewed. 

51 — S.  Btadt  vuUure.']  Prometheus 
was  cbained  to  mount  Caucasus  for 
stealing  fire  from  beaven,  where  a  black 
▼ulture  was  continually  preying  on  his 
Jiver,  which  grew  as  fast  as  it  was  de- 
voured. 

AS.  But  the  ihadet'l  '^'^  ghosts  of  the 
departed — were 

— Happif  without  infernal  kingi,]  For 
there  being,  at  that  time,  no  cHmes, 
tbere  wanted  no  laws  nor  kings  to  en- 
force thero;  of  course  no  punishments. 

A3.  Improbity,  ^.]  Villainy  of  all 
kinds  was  scarcely  known;  any  crime 
would  have  been  a  wonder. 

A$.  If  a  youth,  4«.]  In  tho&e  days  of 
purity  and  innocence,  the  highest  subor- 
dination was  maintained.  It  was  a  ca- 
pital crime  for  a  young  roan  even  to  have 
sitten  down  in  the  presence  of  an  old 
one,  or  if  sitting,  not  to  have  risen  up  on 
bb  approach.     Corop.  Job  xzix.  8. 

So  for  a  boy  not  to  have  done  the 
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same  in  the  presence  of  a  youth,  now 
arrived  at  the  age  of  pnberty,  which  was 
indicated  by  baving  a  beard. 

56.  Tho*  he  might  see,  j^J]  Strawber* 
ries,  acorns,  and  such-like,  are  here  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  first  food  of  mankind  iir 
the  Golden  Age.  The  poet's  meaning 
here  ii,  that  superiority  in  age  always 
challenged  the  respect  above  mentioned^ 
from  the  younger  to  the  elder,  though 
the  former  might  be  richer,  in  the  pos- 
sessions of  those  days,  than  the  latter. 

AS.  So  venerable,  ^f-c.]  So  observant 
were  they  of  the  deference  paid  to  age, 
that  even  a  difTerence  of  four  years  was 
to  create  respect,  insomuch  that  the  firs^ 
appearance  of  down  upon  the  chin  was 
to  be  venerated  by  younger  persons,  as 
the  venerable  beard  of  old  age  was  by 
those  grown  to  manhood  ;  so  there  was 
an  equal  and  proportionate  subordination 
throughout. 

60.  AW.]  In  our  day. 

— Should  not  deny.)  Either  deny  that 
be  received  it,  or  should  not  refuse  to 
deliver  it. 

— A  depciH.']  Something  committed  to 
bis  trust.  ^ 

61.  With  all  the  rust."]  t.  e.  The  coin, 
which  has  lain  by  so  long  as  to  have  con- 
tracted a  rust,  not  having  been  used. 
Meton. 
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Prodigiosa  fiile%  et  Thuscis  digaa  libellis: .    .  -^a 
Quaeque  coronati  lustrarl  debeat  agna.      } — ^ 
Effregium  aanctumque  viruBi  u  eerno^  bknerobri 
Hoc  moDftt'rum  puero,  vel  mirandis  sub  aratro 
Piscibus  inventis,  et  foet«  comparo  mulse  ;- 
Sollicitus  tanquam  lapidea  effuderit  iaiber, 
Exaioenque.  opium  long&  eonsederit  uva 
Culmine  dehibri,  tanquam  in  mare  fluxerit  ammt 
Gurgitibus  miris,  et  lactis  vortice  torrens. 
Intercepta  decern  quereris  sesteitia  iVaude 
Sacril^^a  ?  quid  si  bis  centam  perdidit  alter 
Hoc  arcana:  modo?  msgorem  tertiu»illa 
Sommam,  quakn  patulae  vix  ceperat  angulua  arcce  ? 
Tarn  facile  et  pronum  est  Superos  conteinnere  testes. 
Si  mortalis  idem  nemo  sciat.     Aspice  quanta 
Voce  neget;  quae  sit  ficti  constantia  vuUus# 
Per  solis  radios,  Tarpeiaqoe  fulmina  jurat,  ^ 


§i 


70 


75 


€9.  PfMligiout  faiHifalneu  f\  Sach  a 
Ihing  ifould  be  looked  upon,  ia  tUese 
iiniesa  a»  a  prodigy  of  honetty. 

A  like  MalifDent  occurs  in  Tf.R. 
Phoroa.  act  i.  tc.  ii.  where  Davos  returns 
to  Geta  some  money  which  be  bad  bor- 
^wed» 

Dav.  Aciipe,hem; 
L§ctum  ettrCottvenUt  numerui ;  quantum 
debuL 
Get,  Jhmo  U,  ei  noil  negUxistt  habeo 

gratiam* 
Dat.  Pnaertim  ut  nunc  stent  morn : 
a4€o  rtt  rtdU, 
Si  quit  quid  reddii,  magna  kabatda  ai 

gratia, 
6S.  Worthy  the  Tvtcm  boohf]  To  be 
recorded  ihere  among  other  prodigies. 
It  is  said»  that  the  art  of  soothsaying 
first  came  from  the  Tuscans,  which  con> 
aisted  in  foreteUtng  future  events  from, 
prodigies ;  tliese  were  recorded  in  books, 
and  were  consulted  on  occasion  of  any 
thing  happening  of  tlie  marvflloos  kind, 
as  authorities  for  the  determinations  of 
the  auspices*  or  soothsavers,  thereupon. 
6Sk  Expiated,  ^.]  When  any  prod  icy 
happened,  the  custom  of  the  Tuscans 
was  to  make  an  expiation  by  sacrifice,  in 
order  lo  avert  the  conseqoences  of  ill 
omeiis,  which  were  gathered  from  prodi- 
gies.   This  the  Romans  followed. 

—  j1  crowned  sAf'(am6.]  They  pol 
garlands  of  Hoivers,  or  ribbauds,  on  tlic 


heads  of  the  victims.     A  she-lamb  was 
the  offering  on  soch  an  occasion. 

6».  An  esceUentJl  Egrcgiuro— ex  toto 
grege  lectom— i.  e.  as  we  say,  one  taken 
oat  of  the  common  herd  of  mankind — 
choice— singular  for  great  and  good  qua- 
lities. 

65*  A  boy  of  two  parts.']  A  monstrous 
birth,  as  prodigious  as  a  child  bom  with 
paru  of  two  disc  rent  species  :  hcuce  tho 
Centaurs  were  called  bimembrrs. 

^WondafiU  Jishet,  <J<.]  A  wondrous 
shoal  of  lisb  unexpectedly  turned  up  in 
plowing  the  ground. 

•66.  A  mule  uUh  fooL}  Whicli  was 
never  known  to  happen.  Though  Ap- 
pian,  lib.  i.  says,  that,  before  the  comiii» 
of  Sylia,  a  mule  brought  forth  in  tha 
city»  This  must  be  looked  on  as  fabu- 
loos. 

67*  Anxious.]  Solicitous  for  tlie  event. 

— At  if  a  shower,  ^-c]  As  if  the  clooda 
rained  showers  of  stones. 

68.  A  twarm,4^.]  It  was  accounted 
ooiiBons  if  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  aa 
bouse,  or  on  a  temple. 

^^Long  hunch,]  When  bees  swarm 
and  settle  any  where,  they  all  dirig  to 
one  another,  and  hang  down,  a  consi- 
derable length,  in  the  form  of  a  bonch 
of  grapes.  Hence*  Vjrg.  Georg.  iv. 
657,  8. 

.-^amqne  arhore  iummA 

Ca»Jlu€rc,  et  lentit  npoH  demittere  i 
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Prodigious  faithfiilaessl  and  worthy  the  Tuscan  books.4 
And  which  ought  to  be  expiated  by  a  crowned  she-lamb. 
If  I  perceive  an  exceUent  and  upright  man,  I  compare 
This  monster  tto  a  boy  of  two  parts,  or  to  wonderful  fishes  65 
Found  binder  a  plough,  or  to  a  mule  with  foal. 
Anxious  as  if  a  shower  had  poured  forth  stones, 
And  a  swarm  of  bees  had  settled,  in  a  long  bunch. 
On  the  top  of^i  temple,  as  if  a  river  had  DOW*d  into  the  sea 
With  wond'rous  guln,  ^nd  rushing  with  a  whirlpool  of  milk.  70 
Do  you  complain  that  ten  sestertiums  are  intercepted  by 
Impious  fraud?  what  if  another  has  lost  two  hundred  secret . 
^lestertiums  in  this  manner?  a  tiiird  a  larger  sum  than  that. 
Which  the  corner  of  his  wide  chest  had^3carce  received  ?    fit 
So  easy  and  ready  it  is,  to  contemn  the  gods  who  are  witnesses, 
If  that  same  thing  tio  mortal  can  know.    Bdiold,  with  how 

great 
Ji  voic»he  denies  it,  what  steadiness  there  is  of  feigned  coun- 
tenance. 
By  the  rays  of  the  £u.n,  fmd  the  Tarpeian  thunderbolts  h^ 
swears : 


69*  A  niver,  ^.]  All  rivers  run -into 
^he  sea*  And  many  wit^  great  violence ; 
therefore  tbe  poet  cannot  mean  that  there 
U  any  wonder  in  this ;  bat  in  flowmg 
.with  onusoa]  and  ppitentoos  appear- 
jVices,  soch  as  being  mixed  with  bloody 
wbieii  liivy  apeaU  of.  Ub*  zxiv.  c<  10. 
or  the  lijke. 

70.  Rtidutg.']  Tonens— violent,  bead- 
]ong»  running  in  full  stream,  like  the 
msbing  of  a  land-floo^,  :|vitb  dreadful 
.TiolencTy  eddying  in  whirlpoob  of  milk. 
When  we  consider  What  has  been  said  in 
the  last  seven  lines,  what  an  idea  does  it 
give  ot  of  the  state  of  morals  at  Kome 
in  tbe  time  of  Juvenal ! 

71.  Tern  serterfiumsj  Aboot  8a(.  14f. 
7d*  of  oor  moitey. 

— Jniercepud,]  u  e.  Prevented  from 
cpming  to  your  batMU. 

72.  What  if  mtilher,  fc^  The  poet 
endeavours  to  comfort  his  friend  under 
bis  loss,  and  to  keep  him  from  indulging 
too  great  a  oonoern  about  it,  by  wishing 
him  to  consider  that  he  is  not  so  great  a 
^flferer  as  many  others  perhaps  might  be 
by  a  like  fraud. 

'-Secret*  ^c*]  Arcana — q,  d.  bis  cen- 
tum sestertia  arcana — i.  e.  delivered  or 
4ent  secretly,  .when  no  witnesses  were  b^, 
1^9  had  bepn  llie  case  of  Javeoal's  friend 


Calvinos. 

74.  Wkkh  the  comer,  ^.]  Another^ 
says  he,  may  have  lost  so  large  a  sum  pf 
money,  as  even  to  be  greater  than  could 
be  easily  contained  in  a  large  chest; 
though  stuffed  at  every  comer,  in  whicb 
be  had  stowed  it. 

7S*  So  easy  and  ready,  jc.]  So  prontt 
are  men  to  despise  the  gods,  who  #ra 
witnesses  to  all  their  actions,  that  if  they 
can  but  bide  them  fcom  the  eyes  of 
men,  they  make  tberosi^ves  quite  easy 
under  the  oomiqisfion  of  the  greatest 
frauds. 

76.  BtJioldwkh  how  great,  {«.]  This 
coQtempc  of  the  gods  is  carried  so  far* 
that  men  will  not  only  defraud,  but. 
wit]^  a  load  unfaltering  voice,  and  tba 
most  unembarrassed  coaotenance,  deii^ 
every  thing  that's  laid  to  their  charge ; 
and  'this  by  the  grossest  perjury. 

77.  Feigned  cauntenmce*]  Putting  on. 
in  his  looks,  a  semblance  of  truth  and 
hones/y. 

78.  By  the  rayt  of  the  sun.']  Tins  was 
an  usual  oath.  See  JEi\.  iii.  699,  600. 
and  note.    Delph.  edit. 

—  Tarpeian  thunderbolts']  i.  e*  The 
llmnder  of  Jupiler,  who  had  a  temple  of 
the  TarpeiM  rock.  See  sat  fu  1.  47, 
note. 
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Et  Marti»  frameaniy  et  Cirrluei  spicula  vatis; 
Per  calamos  Tenatricis,  pharetramque  puellee, 
Perque  tuum,  pater  ^gaE^i  Neptune,  trulentem : 
Addit  et  Herculeos  arcuB,  hastamque  Mineme, 
Quicquid  babent  telorum  armamentaria  cceli. 
Si  vero  et  pater  est,  coroedam,  inquil,  flebUe  gnati 
Sinciput  elixi,  Pharioque  madentii»  aceto. 

Sunt,  in  Fortunae  qui  casibna  omnia  ponunt, 
Et  nuHo  credunt  mundum  rectore  moveri, 
NaturA  Tolvente  vices  et  luci«,  et  anni, 
Atque  ideo  intrepidi  quflecunque  altaria  tasguot* 

Est  alius,  metuens  ne  crimen  poena  sequatar; 
Hie  potat  esse  Deos,  et  pgerat,  atque  iu  secum ; 
Decernat  quodcnnque  votet  de  corpore  noetro 
Isis,  et  irato  feriat  mea  lumina  Bistro, 
Pummodo  vel  caecus  teneam,  qups  abn<^,  nummos. 


80 


B5 


90 


79.  Cyrrhaan  prophet,]  Apollo,  who 
bad  an  oracle  at  Delphos,  near  Ciitha,  a 
chy  of  I'hocis,  where  he  w«»  worshipped. 
^  80,  Virgin-huutreu.']  Puellie  Ycnatri- 
cis.  Diana,  the  fabled  goddeta  of  bunt- 
ing ;  she,  rmt  of  cbasHty.  avoided  all 
conj))any  of  men,  retired  into  the  woodi, 
and  ihere  exercUcd  herself  in  banting. 

81.  Trident.]  Neptune's  trident  was  a 
sort  of  spear  with  three  prongs  at  the 
end,  and  denoted  his  being  king  of  the 
sea,  wliich  surrounded  the  three*  then 
known  parts  of  the  world.  Whh  this  In- 
atrainent  he  is  osually  represented,  and 
with  this  he  wos  supposed  to  govern  the 
fca,  and  even  lo  shake  the  earth  itself: 
so  that  thcrr  is  no  wonder  that  the  soper- 
stiiioos  fieeihcn  hhould  swear  hj  it,  as 


he  certainly  means  here  to  deride  the 
folly  of  imagining  that  Uiegoda  had  ar^ 
aeuals  or  repoaitoriea  of  ams. 

84.  A  father^  ^.]  Here  is  an  alluaion 
to  the  story  of  Thyestes,  ihc  brother  of 
Atreos,  who,  having  committed  adolte^ 
wi'htbe  wife  ofAtreos,  Atreas  in  re- 
venge killed  and  dresaed  the  ebiM  born 
of  her,  and  aefVed  him  up  to  his  brother 
at  his  own  table. 

The  defrander  is  tepreaefited  at  per* 
jnring  himself  by  many  oaths;  and  now 
he  wishes,  that  tbe  fate  ofTbyestes  may 
be  his,  that  be  may  have  his  son  dressed 
and  served  up  to  table  for  htm  to  eat,  if 
he  be  guilty  of  the  fraud  wlueh  is  laid  to 
his  charge. 

85.  Part  of  the  And.]  Sindpot  tigni* 


Weptune  was  so  considerable  an  object    fies  the  forepart,  or,  perhaps,  one  half  of 


of  tb<rir  veneration  and  worship.  'Sec 
Vjho.  JEn.  i.  142—149,  et  al. 

— Father  cf  JEgeus.]  iEgeos  was  the 
son  of  Neptune,  the  father  of  Tbescds. 
He  reigned  at  Athens — be  threw  himself 
iiito  the  A'gean  sea,  which  was  so  named 
af>er  him. 

82.  Herculean  htnci,]  Perhaps  the  poet 
particularly  here  alludes  to  those  fata] 
boHs  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  he 

fave  to  Philocietts,  the  son  of  Paas, 
ing  of  IVleljbfpa.  a  city  of  Thessaly,  at 
th**  foot  of  mount  Ossa;  and  which  wea- 
pons, unKss  Philoctetes  had  carried  to 


tbe  head,  when  divided  downwards.  Se« 
Atnbw.  Quasi  semicapnt^-pr,  a  scin> 
dendo,  from  whence  aiincipiit. 

•^Fharian  vmrgar.]  Pnaros  was  an 
idand  of  Egypt,  from  whence  came 
the  best  viaegari  which  were  made 
sauces  and  seasonings  for  victuals  of  va» 
fioos  kinds.  The  poet  does  not  add 
this  wilboot  an  ironinl  fling  at  tbe  luxury 
of  his  day. 

86.  rif  re  art,  AtS\  i,  e.  TTiere  are 
some  so  atheist icahy  indined,  as  to  at- 
tribute all  events  to  mere  chance. 

^  «  w-...v^  ..,        87.  Theitarldto  be  moved,  Ae.'i  Epi- 

rroy,  It  was  fated  that  the  city  could  curns  and  his  followers  acknowledged 
not  t;ave  been  taken.  See  Vino.  ^n.  that  theVe  were  pods,  but  that  they  took 
Jii.  402.  onrt  note,  Delph.  norarv  of  human  afiairs,  nor  interfeie4 

83.  Armories  of'  heaven.)  Jo'venal  held    in  the  management  of  the  world.    Sq 
tbe  Roman  mythology  in  great  contempt :    Ho».  sat.  v.  lib.  i,  L  101—- 3. ' 
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And  the  javeliiQ  of  Mars^  and  the  darts  of  the  Cyrrlisean  pro* 

phet ;  * 

By  the  shafts,  and  the  quiver  of  the  virgin^iiuitress^  .  80 

And  by  thy  trident,  O  Neptune,  fathex*  of  ^geus; 
He  adds  also  the  Herculean  bows,  imd  the  spear  of  Mioery% 
Whatever  the  armories  of  heaven  have  of  weapons ; 
And  truly  if  he  be  a  father,  I  would  eat,  says  he,  a  doleful 
Part  of  the  head  of  my  boiled  son,  and  wet  with  Phariai) 

vinegar.  8$ 

There  are  who  place  all  things  in  the  chance^  of  Fortunes 
And  believe  the  world  to  be  moved  by  no  goyemor. 
Nature  turning  about  the  changes  both  of  uie  light  and  year^. 
And  therefore  intrepid  they  touch  any  altars  whatsoever. 

Another  is  fearing  lest  punishment  may  follow  a  crime:  90^ 
He  thinks  there  are  gods,  and  forswears,  and  thus  with  himself-— 
h  I^t  Isis  decree  ^vbatever  she  will  concerning  this  body 
.**  Of  mine,  and  strike  my  eyes  with  her  angry  sistrum, 
f*  So  tliat,  even  blind,  I  may  keep  the  money  which  I  deny^ 


Dtet  dldiei  seeurwn  agere  itvum, 
Ncc,  ii  quid  mirifaeiat  natura,  Deoi  id 
Tri$ie$  n  aho  call  demUurt  teelc. 

88.  Naitire,  4^.]  A  blind  pmiciple, 
which  they  call  nature,  bringing  about 
the  reToiution»of  days  and  years — (lu^ 
CIS  ft  anniy— Qdlnff  merely  mechanical- 
}y,  and  witfaoot  dengn. 

89.  Intrepid  they  Umch,  JT.I  When  a 
man  would  pot  another  to  his  soleran 
bath,  he  brought  him  H>  a  temple,  and 
there  mai^e  him  swear,  laying  bis  hand 
upon  the  altar.  But  what  constraint 
could  this  have  on  the  consciences  of 
those  who  did  sot  beKe^re  iu  the  inter- 
ference of  the  gods — ^whttt  altars  could 
they  be  afraid  to  touch,  and  to  swear  by 
In  the  most  solemn  OMoncr,  if  they 
^bought  that  perjury  was  not  noticed  ? 

9(9.  Another,  ^e.}  The  poet,  having 
before  mentioned  atheists,  who  thought 
the  world  governed  by  mete  chance,  or, 
Ihoagh  tliey  might  allow  that  there  were 
gods,  yet  that  these  did  not  concern 
themselves  iu  the  ordering  of  bumaA  af- 
fairs,  now  comes  to  ancther  sort,  who  did 
really  allow  not  only  the  existenoe,  but 
biso  ibe  providence  of  the  gods,  and 
their  attention  to  what  ftasaed  among 
tnortals,  and  yet  such  persons  having  u 
salvo,  .to  contole  ihemselve»  under  the 
commisaion  of  crimes,  which  he  well  de- 
Wrr^bet  in  the  following  line*. 


91.  Thm  vfifk  lklmK{^.]  i.  e.  Thus  ar* 
gues  with  himself,  allowing  and  festfing 
that  he  will  be  punished. 

9«.  "  Let  Jj*,*'4c.]  Isiswas  originally 
•n  Egyptian  goddess;  but  the  lumians 
having  adopted  her  among  their  deities, 
t^ey  built  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  where 
they  worshipped  her.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  much  concerned  in  inflicting  dis* 
^ases  and  maladies  on  mankfod,  and  par^^ 
ticularly  on  the  perjured. 

9S.  Striate  my  €yet,'\  Strike  roe  blind. 

-— ilfigty  mtvwii]  The  alstmm  was  a 
mvsical  instrument ;  it  is  variously  de> 
scribed,  but  generally  thought  to  be  a 
a«rt  of  timbrel,  of  an  oval,  or  a  trtango- 
lar  forni,  with  loose  rings  on  the  edges, 
which,  being  struck  with  a  small  iron  rodv 
yielded  a  rtirill  sound,  tlie  Egyptians 
used  it  in  battle  Instead  of  a  frumpetj 
It  was  also  used  by  the  priests  of  Isis  ai 
her  sacriSces,  and  the  goddess  herself 
was  described  at  holding  one  in  her  right 
hand. 

Her  angry  sistffum->>per  bypaUasen-*;* 
for  the  angry  go<|de8s  with  her  sisrum. 

94.  Keep  tfte  moii^,^^.]  Juvenal  here 
describes  one,  who,  having  money  in« 
trusted  to  him,  refuses  to  deliver  it  up 
when  called  upon,  and  who  is  daring 
enough,  not  only  to  deny  his  ever  having 
received  it,  but  to  deff  all  punishmetir; 
atid  its  coBiequeDoei,  so  tnat  he  may 
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Et  phtliisis^  et  vomicae  putres,  et  dimidiain  eras  95 

Sunt  tanti?  paaper  locupletem  optare  podagram 
Ne  dubitct  Ladas,  si  non  eget  Anjlicyra,  nee 
Archigene :  quid  enim  velocis  gloria  plantae 
Freestat,  et  esuriens  Pisasae  ramus  oiivae  ? 

Ut  sit  MAOKA,  TAMEN  C£RT£  LENTA  IRA  DEORUM  EST.      100 

Si  carant  igitur  cunctos  punire  nocentes, 

Qnando  aa  me  venient  ?  sed  et  exorabile  num^i 

Fortasse  experiar :  solet  his  ignoscere.     Multi 

Committunt  eadem  diverse  crimina  fato. 

lUe  crucem  pretium  sceleris  tulit,  hie  diadema.  }09 

Sie  animum  diras  trepidum  fomiidine  culpie 

Confirmant.     Tunc  te  sacra  ad  ddubra  vocanten^ 

Praecedit,  trahere  imo  ultro,  ac  vexare  paratus. 

Nam  cum  magna  malse  superest  audacia  causs^i 

Creditur  a  multis  fiducia:  mimum  amt  ille,  1 10 

Urbani  qualem  fugitivus  scurra  CatulU* 

To  miser  exclamns,  ut  Stentpra  vincere  possis^ 


]i«t  ADCceed  io  his  peijoiy  and  fraad, 
and  irill  keep  the  monej  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

95.  A  phthmcl  (From  Gr.  f^t^st,  a 
f^ut,  to  corrupt.)  A  consompliun  of 
the  lungs^ 

—  Putrid  agreu]  Vomica  —  impos- 
thumes  of  a  very  malignant  kind. 

95.  Htdfaleg.}  The  other  half  heing 
4ainpataled,  on  acoouui  of  incorable  sores, 

^hich  threatened  inortification. 

96.  Cysaiefcci9iiiff}iicnce.]Tanli--of  so 
much  conM^ooDCC— i.  e.  as  to  counter- 
balance the  joj  of  possessing  a  large  laai 
ofnoney. 

—  Xodos*]  The  same  of  a  famous  ron- 
iier»  who  won  the  priae  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

97.  The  rkhgouLl  So  called,  became 
it  usnalhr  attacks  the  rich  and  loxnrioof. 

—  Jfkt  doanoiwaiu  AtUkgra,']  t.  e.  If 
he  be  not  mad.  Anticyra*  an  island  of 
the  Archipelago,  was  famous  for  pro* 
duciog  ereat  quantities  of  the  best  helle- 
bore, which  the  ancients  esteemed  good 
to  purge  the  head  in  cases  of  madness. 
Whence  natiga  Anticyranh  was  as  much 
as  to  say-*-you  are  mad.  See  Hoa.  lib. 
U.  sat.  iiL  1. 166. 

^  £tS*  Ardiigtna,]  Some  famous  physi- 
cian, remarkable,  perhaps,  for  curing 
madness.    See  «at.  wu  9Si>. 

—  ne^ry  of  a  9w^foo$»4tc.}  What 


good  does  the  applause  got  by  bis  swift- 
ness do  him  ?  it  will  not  fill  his  belly. 

99.  Hmgry  hnmch  efthe  Pk^m  <ifoe.] 
Pisa  was  a  district  of  Elis,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  which  was  Olympist  where  tl« 
Olympian  gamea  were  celebrated:  the 
jrictors  in  which  were  crowned  with  chap- 
leu  made  of  olive-branches,  hence  called 
Pissean. 

The  hungry  branch— t.  e.  that  will  af- 
ford no  food  to  the  gMners  of  it.  See 
note  on  1. 93,  ad  fin. 

The  speaker  here  means,  that  to  be  sick 
and  rich,  is  better  than  to  be  healthy  and 
poor ;  that  the  famous  Ladas,  unless  be 
weveroad,  would  sooner  choose  to  be  laid 
up  with  the  gout  and  be  rich,  than  to  en* 
joy  all  the  glory  of  the  Olympic  games 
and  be  poor. 

100.  Tho'thtmgfr^^.l  Another  flat- 
ters himself,  that,though  punishment  may 
be  beaWly  inflicted  some  time  or  other* 
yet  the  evil  day  may  be  a  great  way  ofl^ 
SeeEocl.  viii.ii. 

101.  Iftkeg  taUte  care,  ^t;.]  7.  d.  If 
they  do  observe  the  actions  of  men,  and 
attend  to  what  they  do,  so  aa  to  take  or^ 
der  for  the  ponishment  of  guilt,  wherever 
they  find  it,  yet  it  may  he  a  great  while 
before  it  comes  to  my  turn  to  be  poT 
nisbed. 

105.  Estora6fe,  4«.]  It  may  be  I  shall 
escajic  all   panishmeut;  for  perhaps  | 
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<<  Are  a  phthisic,  or  putrid  sores,  or  half  a  lea  95 

"  Of  such  consequence?  let  not  poor  Ladas  doubt  to  wish  for 

**  The  rich  gout,  if  he  does  want  Anticyra,  nor 

**  Archigenes :  for  what  does  the  glory  of  a  swift  foot 

"  Avail  him,  and  the  hungry  branch  of  the  Pispean  olive?" 

•*  Tho'  the  anger  of  the  gods  be  great,  yet  certainly 

••  it  is  slow.  100 

*•  If  they  take  care  therefore  to  punish  all  the  guilty,    . 
**  When  will  they  come  to  me? — But,  perhaps  too,  the  deity 
"  Exorable  I  may  experience :  he  useth  to  forgive  these  thingf • 
*'  Many  commit  the  same  crimes  with  a  different  fate. 
^'  One  has  borne  the  cross  as  a  reward  of  wickedness,  another 

«  a  diadem."  105 

Thus  the  mind  trembling  with  the  fear  of  dire  guilt 
They  confirm :  then  you,  calling  him  to  the  sacred  shrines, 
He  precedes,  even  ready  of  his  own  accord  to  draw  you,  and' 

to  teazc  you. 
For  when  great  impudence  remains  to  a  bad  cause. 
It  is  believed  confidence  by  many :  he  acts  a  farce,  110 

Such  as  the  fugitive  buiFoon  of  the  witty  Catullus. 
You  miserable  exclaim,  so  as  that  you  might  overcome  Stentor^ 

OMy  obtata  forgiveness,  and  find  the  —  Ready  Ut  drawt  ^«]  He  is  ready  !• 

Deity  easy  ta^e  entieated.  drag  you  along  by  force»  and  lo  haraM 

103.  f/e  utrth,  ^.]  i.  e.  Crimes  of  tliis  and  tease proo  to  get  on  faster,,  in-  order 
pott,  which  are  nut  cotnroitied  oatof  oon-  to  bring  faioi  to  bis  oath. 

tempt  of  the  Deity,  but  merely  to  get  a        109.  When  greet  impud€nef»^,]YfhQn 

little  money,  he  osnally  forgives.  a  man  is  impudent  enough,  however 

104.  Different  fete.']  Another  sub-  guilty,  to  set  a  good  face  u|K>n  the  laat- 
terfuge  of  a  guilty  conscience  t8»  that  ter«  this  js  mistaken  by  many  for  a  siga 
though,  in  some  instances,  wrong  doers  of  honest  oonfideiire,  arising  frooi  imia> 
nre  punished   grievously,  yet  in  othen  cence. 

they  succeed  so  happily  as  to  obtain  re*  110.  He  acti  the  farce,  4«*]  Alluding 

wards :  soibot  the  event  of  wickedness  to  a  play  written  by  one  Lutatios  CatuI* 

U  very  different  to  different  people.  Ins,  called  the  Phasma,  or  Vision,  (see 

105.  B4ime  the  ereUf  ^c.]  The  same  sat.  vUi.  186,  6.)  in  which  there  waa« 
species  of  wickedness  that  has  brought  character  of  »  buffoon,  who  ran  away 
one  man  to  the  gallows,  has  exalted  from  his  master,  after  having  cheatid 
another  to  a  throne.  him,  anrl  then  vexed,  and  even  provoked 

10t'i^7,  Thtts  they  cmfirmJ]    By  all  biro,  that  lie  might  be  brought  to  swear 

these  specious  and  deceitful  reasonings,  himself  off,  cheerfully  proposing  thus  to 

they  cheat  themselves  into  the  commission  be  perjared.    This  piny  is  lost  by  time, 

of  crimes,  and  endeavour  to  silence  the  so  that  nothing  certain  can  be  said  con* 

remonstrances  and  terrors  of  a  guilty  cerning  this  allusion ;  hot  what  is  bere 

conscience.  said  (after  Holyday)  seems  probable. 

108.  i/e}irfcnle<,^.]ThttSCon6dent,        111.  Witty  CatnUus,}  Some  espound 

the  wretch  whom  you  summon  to  the  urbani,  bere,  as  the  cognomen  of  this  Ca« 

temple,  in  order  to  swear  to  hii  inno-  tullus. 

cence,  leads  the  way  before  you,  as  if  in         1 13.  You  mi$erabU  etclaim^']    You, 

ike  otmosl  hasi^  to  purge  himself  b^  oath,  half  road  with  vexation  at  finding  yottr* 
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Vel  potius  qaantum  Gradiviis  Homericos:  aodis, 
Jupiter,  bsec?  nee  labra  mcnres,  ciiiii  mittcre  vocem 
Debaeras,  vd  marmoreus,  vel  abeneos  ?  aot  cur 
In  carbone  tu<^  charta  pia  thura  solota 
Poniinas,  et  secttmi  vituli  jecar,  albaque  porci 
Omenta  ?  ut  video,  nullum  discrimen  habendum  est 
Effigies  inter  vestras,  statoamqae  Batfaylli. 
Accip^  qase  contra  valeat  solatia  ferre, 
Et  qui  nee  Cjmicos,  nee  Stoica  dogmata  legit 
A  Cynicis  tunica  dtstantia ;  non  Epicnnim 
Suspicit  exigui  lostam  plantaribus  horti. 
Curentur  dubii  medrcis  majoribus  aegri, 
Ta  venam  vel  discipulo  comroitte  Philippi. 

Si  nullum  in  terris  tarn  detestabile  factum 
Ostendis,  taceo ;  nee  pugnis  csedere  pectus 
Te  veto,  nee  plana  faciem  contundere  palma ; 


115 


120 


125 


self  ibos  treated,  «n4  io  anMsement  at 
f be  impodence  of  Micfa  a  perjury,  break 
forth  uood. 

119.  Sumter,']  A  Grecian  roentSooed  by 
Hooer,  II.  1. 1. 78.%  6.  to  hate  a  voice  aa 
load  as  Rtty  people  together. 

115.  Homeriem  Qndittu.]  See  note, 
Mt.  H.  1. 198.  Horaer  nays,  (U.  i.  660 
—9.)'  that  when  Mars  was  wounded  by 
Diomede,  he  maided  to  food  titat  be 
fri|{htened  tbe  Grecians  and  Trojans,  and 
made  a  noise  as  loud  as  10,000  men  to- 
gether. 

In  some  such  manner  as  this,  wonldst 
fboo,  my  friend  Calvinas,  exdaioi,  and 
call  one  to  Jopiter. 

114.  Aar  move  ytmr  Zips.]  Canst  thoa 
be  a  silent  hearer,  O  Ju|Mter,  of  such  per- 
juries as  these  ?  wilt  ihuu  not  so  nracfa  as 
utter  a  word  against  such  doings,  wiM« 
one  should  think  thoa  oughtastto  threaten 
vengeance,  wert  thoa  even  made  of  rear- 
ble  or  brass,  like  thine  images  which  are 
among  us? 

115.  Ortokp]  Where  is  the  ose— to 
wlnt  purpose  is  it  ? 

116.  PWti0e,4t;.]  Seesat.  xii.  1.  89. 
note. 

110--17.  Ffnmf*elMs*dpapfr.]  Some 
think  that  the  offerers  used  to  bring  their 
fitoense  wnpped  np  in  paper,  and,  com- 
ing to  the  altar,  they  undid  or  opened 
the  pspcr,  and  poured  tbe  incense  out  of 
it  apon  the  4ire. 

Butothers,  by  charta  solota  (ablabsol.) 
undersiaud  a  retferenoe  to  the  custom. 


mentioned  sat.  x.  5a.  (see  note  tliefe.) 
of  fastenii^  pieces  of  paper,  containing 
vows,  upon  the  ioMges  of  the  goda»  and 
taking  them  off  when  their  prayers  were 
granted,  after  which  they  offered  what 
they  bad  vowed. 

117.  "  Tie  cat  iiser,"  4c.]  The  liver 
cot  oat  of  a  caH;  and  tbe  caol  wbids 
covered  the  iownsda  of«iMii  bog,  were 
•soal  offerings. 

119.  ••  71c  sMale  tf  Buikyttas.*]  A 
iddler  and  a  player,  whoa*  siaiue  waa 
erected  in  the  temple  of  Juno*  at  Sanut^ 
by  tbe  tyrant  Polycntes. — ^.  d.  At  i  his 
rate,  I  don^  see  that  there  is  any  diffrr* 
cnee  between  thy  images, O  Jupiter,  and 
those  that  aasy  be  eveded  in  honour  of 
a  fiddler. 

In  this  expostolatory  exclamation  to 
Jupiter,  which  the  poet  makes  bis  friend 
Btter  with  so  taadk  vehemence,  tliere  is 
very  keen  raillery  against  the  folly  and 
superstition  that  prevailed  atRone.whtcb 
Juvenal  held  in  the  highest  ouatcmpt* 
This  almost  reminds  one  of  that  fiue  sar- 
casm of  the  prophet  Eliiah — 1  King* 
zviii.  97. 

ISO.  Hear,  4«.]  The  poel  is  now 
taking  another  ground  to  cooiioJc  bis 
friend,  by  representing  to  him  tbe  Ire* 
qoency  not  only  of  the  same,  but  of  much 
greater  injuries  than  what  he  has  suf- 
fered ;  and  that  he,  in  being  ill  use'i,  b 
only  sharing  the  common  lot  of  mankind, 
from  which  he  is  i^t  to  think  himself 
exempt. 
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Or  ratker  asmudi  m  the  HomericMi  OradiTus:  <*  Do  you  hear, 
^  O  Jupiter,  those  things  ?  nor  move  your  lips,  when  you  ought 
**  To  send  forth  your  Toke^  whether  you  are  of  marble  or  of 
«  brass  ?  or  why,    *  115 

*<  On  thy  coal,  pgl  we  the  pious  frankincense  from  the  loos'd 
"  Paper,  and  the  cut  liver  of  a  calf,  and  of  an  hoe 
^  The  white  caul?  at  I  see,  there  is  nodiflbrence  to  oe  reckoned, 
**  Between  your  images,  and  the  statue  of  Bathyilus.'' 
Hear,  what  consolations  on  the  other  hand  one  may  bring,  120 
And  who  neither  hath  read  the  Cynics,  nor  die  Stoic  doc- 
trines, dififering 
From  the  Cynics  by  a  tunic :  nor  admhres  Epicurus 
Happy  in  the  plants  of  a  small  garden. 
The  dubious  sick  may  be  taken  care  of  by  greater  nl^sicians, 
Do  vou  commit  your  vein  even  to  the  disciple  of  Philip.    125 

If  you  shew  no  fiurt  in  all  the  earth  so  detestable^ 
I  am  silent;  nor  do  I  fprbid  yrlii  tn  Hpa^  ynur  brgyt 


We,  vile  chickens  hatched  from  unfortunate  ^gP^  "^  f  UJ^ 

ISO.  Hear.']  Accipe^Miribns  vnder-    gmve  and  learned  advice. 

1t6.  CmmiiifourvriH^it.']  A  penon 
whote  caaw  ol  illacM  it  but  sligbt,  rna^ 
tffo«t  himself  in  tba  hande  of  a  yoosg  be» 
g^onar. 

So  yoa>  Cfdvinut.  vlioie  Iom  !•  bat 
OMaparatiYely  slight,  have  no  need  oC 
Stoics,  ur  Cynietv  or  of  sach  a  one  at  E|m- 
curat*  to  console  yon  ;  I  am  tafficient 
toT  the  parpote,  tboogh  I  do  not  lead  or 
stody  such  great  pbilMophars. 

-*  PhiUp.']  Some  snrgeon  of  no  great 
credit  or  rep«»tatian ;  Iwt  even  his  ap* 
prentice  might  be  frosted  tondvise  Meed* 
ing,  or  not,  in  a  slight  disorder.  So  you 
may  safely  tnist  to  my  advioe  In  your 
present  cinmmitancct,  thoagh  I  am  no 
deep  philosopher ;  a  fittle  common  sctisa 
trill  serve  the  torn. 

The  whole  of  these  two  last  lines  isal* 
legorteal;  the  ideas  are  tahenfrom  bodily 
disorder,  but  ace  to  be  transferred  to  iha 


iSl.  Neither  haih  ftmf.]  Never  hath 
made  these  his  study. 

^  Tike  Crates.]  The  fisUoweis  of  Dio- 
genes. 

-^  Stoic  dodnaef.]  The  doctrines  of 
Zeno  and  his  followers*  who  were  called 
Stoics,  from  fww,  a  porch,  where  they 
taught. 

—  Diftrii^^  fc.]  The  people  diicred 
firom  each  other  in  their  dress,  the  Cynics 
wearing  no  tonic  (a  sort  of  waistcoat) 
vnder  their  doaks,  as  the  Stoics  did  { 
hm  boih  agreed  in  teaching  the  contempt 
of  money,  and  of  the  chan^  of  fortune. 
ISS.  Cptcurus.]  A  philosopher  of 
Athens,  a  teiaperete  and  sober  man, 
l»fao  lived  on  bread  and  water  and  herbs  e 
he  placed  man's  chief  hspplness  in  the 
pleasure  and  trenqoiHhy  of  the  mind. 
He  died  of  the  stone  at  Athens,  aged 
aeventy-two.  His  scliolaTs  afterwwdt 
andly  perverted  his  doctrines,  by  making 
the  pleasures  of  the  body  the  chief 
good,  and  ran  into  ihore  excesses  which 
Srooght  a  great  scandal  on  the  sect.  Sot* 
pieit--4it.  kwks  up  to. 

1S4.  J[)KM4»Msicfc,^]  Those  who  are 
to  ill,  that  their  recovery  is  doubtful, 
ihottid  be  committed  to  tlie  care  of  very 
csperienced  and  able  physicians. 

So,  those  who  are  afiicted  with  heavy 
miafortun^s,  stand  in  need  of  the  moat 
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1S6.  Jfyffu  Aaa,  fr.]  CooM  you  shew 
no  act  HI  all  the  world  so  vile  as  this 
which  has  been  done  towards  you,  I 
would  say  no  more— I  would  freely  aban- 
don you  to  jfoor  sorrows,  at  a  most 
ftngularly  unhappy  man. 

127.  Nor  do  1,  j«.]  i.  e.  Go  on,  like 
a  man  frantic  with  crief— -beat  your 
breast<^slap  your  face  tiU  it  be  black  and 
blue. 
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Qiianduquidem  aocepto  daudenda  est  janua  damoo, 
Et  majere  domus  getiiitu^  roajore  iumulca 
Planguntur  nummi,  quam  fun«ra:  nemo  dolor€«i 
Fingit  in  hoc  casu,  vestem  diducere  sammam 
ConlentuB,  vexare  oculos  huinore  eoai^to :    ^ 
Pioratur  lachrymis  amissa  pecunia  veris* 
Sed  si  cuncta  Tides  simili  font  pkifa  quei'tia ; 
Si  decies  lectis  diversa  parte  tabellis, 
Vana  supervacui  dicunt  ebirographa  ligni, 
Arguit  ipsorum  quos  litera,  gemmaque  princepa 
Sardonyches,  loculis  quae  ciistoditur  eburnis: 
Ten*,  6  deliclas,  extra  communia  censes . 
Ponendum  ?  Qui  tu  gallince  filius  albce. 
Not  viles  puUr  nati  infdicibue  ovis  ? 


ISO 


135 


140 


129.  Sine*,  ^J]  In  a  (imc  of  raourn- 
»ng  for  any  great  loss,  it  wair  uf aal  to  fhut 
the  dcMin  and  windows. 

—  Lfm  being  received.]  A  lou  of  nio« 
ney  incarred. — He  U  hero  ralljing  hit 
IHend  Calviiiua.— 9.  d,  Inafoiiifch  as  the 
lots  of  money  is  kwked  upon  as  ibe  most 
aerioos  of  all  losaes,  doubtless  yoa  ought 
40  bewail  yotfr  misfortune,  with  every 
ciceumstaace  of  the  most  unfeigned  for- 
low. 

IdO.  Mcurning  of  the  Iwute,  4;^.]  i.  e. 
Of  the  Iraauly — Tor,  to  be  sure*  the  loss  of 
Boney  is  a  greater  subject  of  Krief,  and 
more  lamented  than  the  deaths  uf  re^ 
ktiona. 

131.  Nobody  feigns,  4c-}  Theiirief  ior 
loss  of  mon^  is  very  sincere,  however 
feigned  it  usually  is  at  funerals^ 

13S«  Content  Uf  tever,  4c]  Nobody, 
oonients  himself  with  the  mere  outwayd 
show  of  grief— such  as  rending  the  mfper 
edge  of  a  garment,  which  was  aiy  usual 
^gn  of  grief.  / 

153.  Ve»  the  eyeh  ifc.]  To  rob  the  eyes, 
in  order  to  aqueeie  out  a  few  ibnoed  tears* 

See  Terent.  Eun.  act  i;  %c  i.  where 
Parmeno  is  describing  thv  feigned  grief 
of  Phsedria's  mistress, /ami  where  thtf 
circurastancr  uf  dissi/iioIaiioH  U  6ndy 
touched  : 

Htec  verba  hhA  meherclefakS  lacrwrmlit 

l^uamt  oculos  ierendo  mitere,  vh  vi  cm* 
presserk, 

licfthiguet,  ^r. 
So  ViBG.  ^':n.  il.  K  196. 

€apti(pie  dolis  lachrifmitquecoacti. 

134*  Losi  money  is  deplored y  ^  J  When 


we  sec  a  man  (Teplorihg  the  loss  of  money  r 
we  may  believt  the  sincerity  of  his  frars. 

The* poet  in  this,  and  the  preceding 
lines  on  this  subject,  finely  satirises  the 
avarice  and  selfishness  of  mankind,  aj 
well  as  their  hypocrisy,  and  all  want  of 
realfeelmgs,  where  self  is  not  imme- 
diately concefbed. 

135.  ifyta  s«f»4e.J  y.  d.  However  I 
might  permit  you  to  iiidulfin  in  sorrow,  if 
no  instance  of  such  fraud  and  villattiy 
had  happened  to  any  body  but  yoarselfv 
yet  if  It  be  every  day's  expericnee,  if 
the  courts  of  justice  are  filled  with  com- 
plaints of  Che  same  kind,  why  should  you 
give  yonwif  up  to  grief,  as  singaluriy 
wretcMU  when  what  has  happened  to 
you>H'the  frequent  lot  of  others  ? 

.136.  I/,iMets.]  i,  e.  Deeds  or  obliga- 
tions written  od  tablets.  See  sat.  it.  L 
58,  note. 

— i?ead  «wr,4<*.}i.  «•  Often  read  over 
in  the  hearing  of  witnesselb  aa  well  at  of 
the  parties. 

—  Bif  the  dtferent  pirfy.}  This  ex- 
pression is  very  obscure,  and  does  not 
appear  to  ma  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
daddated  by  eommentators.  Some  read 
dhrcrsa  in  parte,  and  cxplein  it  to  mean, 
that  the  deeds  had  been  read  over  in  dif- 
ferent places — varits  in  locis,  says  the 
Dolphin  interpretation.  However,  after 
much  consideration,  I  rather  approve  of 
readinf!  diversa  parte,  by  the  different 
(I  r.  the  opposite)  party.  Pars  means, 
soiiielimes,  »  side  or  party  in  conten- 
tion. A I  NSW.  In  this  view,  it  exagge- 
rates thejroiwdence  and  viUsiny  of  a  mau 
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With  your  fists,  nor  to  bruise  your  face  with  your  open  palm; 

Since,  loss  being  received,  the  gate  is  to  be  smit. 

And  with  greater  mourning  of  me  house,  with  a  greaCBr  tumult^ 

IVfoney  is  oewailed  than  funerals:  nobody  feigns  grief       )31 

Id  this  case,  content  to  sever  the  top  of  tne  garment 

To  vex  the  eyes  with  constrained  moistures 

Lost  money  is  deplored  with  trtue  tears. 

But  if  you  see  all  the  courts  fitied  with  die  like  eomplaint,  1 85 

If,  tablets  being  rciad  over  ten  times,  \w  the  diflerent  party, 

Tley  say  the  hand-writings  of  the  useless  .wood  are  \fik^ 

Whom  their  own  letter  convicts,  and  a  principal  gem 

Of  a  sardonyx,  which  is  kept  in  ivory  boxea. 

Think  you,  O  sweet  Sir,  that  out  of  common  thing?  140 

you  are  to  be  put  ?  How  are  you  the  ofispring  of  a  white  hen^ 


who  denied  his  deed  or  oUig^iDOf  fee* 
^g  that  his  adversary,  the  creditor,  hav- 
ing freqnentlv  read  over  tbe  deed,  could 
not  be  mistaken  aa  to  its  ciMtfttts^  any 
more  than  the  d^Uor*  v>o  bad  signified 
and  sealed  it,  as  well  as  beard  jt  read 
over. 

157.  They  soy.]  t.  e.  The  fraudulent 
debtors  saj»  that  the  hand-writings  con- 
tained in  the  bonds  are  false  and  void. 

Supcrvacuas  means  superfluous — serrr 
ing  to  no  purpose  or  use. — Svper.vaciri 
ligni,  i.  e,  of  the  inscribed  wooden  ta- 
blets, which  are  of  no  nse,  though  th^ 
obligation  be  written  on  them. 

q.d.  Notwithstanding  the  hand- writing 
appears  against  them,  signed  and  sealed 
hy  themselves,  and  that  before  witnesses, 
^'ct  the^  declare  that  it  is  all  f«lse,  a  mere 
deceit,  and  of  no  obligation  whatsoever-* 
they  plead»  non  est  factjim,  as  ^e  say. 

138.  WKem  their  own  letter  conmetsJ] 
Whose  own  hand-writing  proves  St  td  be 
their  own  deed. 

—  A  principal  gentt  ^-c.]  Their  seat  ctit 
upon  a  sardonyx  of  great  valoe^  with 
which  thev  seafed  the  deed. 

139.  Which  it  kept,  4«.]  Kept  in  splen- 
did cases  of  ivory,  perhaps  one  within 
another,  for  iu  greater  security.  By  this 
drcnmstance,  the  poet  seems  to  bint,  that 
the  vile  practice  which  he  mentions  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  lower  sort  of 
|)eople,  but  had  made  its  way  among  the 

.,rich  and  great. 

I'lO.  Ostoeet  Sfr.]  Delicias— -hominis 
im^erstood.  Comp.  sat.  vi.  47.  An 
fODical  apostlophe  to  his  friend. 


DeliQia  U  oAen  osed  to  demote  a  dai- 
ling,a  minion,  infrhich/i  person  delights; 
here  delicias  miglit  be  rendered  choice. 
fiuroariie;  i.  a.  of  fonmie— as  if  exempted 
from  the  common  accidents  of  life — as  ^ 
pot  or  placed  out  of  theis  reach. 

141.  How  J]  Why— by  what  means- 
how  can  yon  make  it  out  ? 

—  The  vffipiring  «f  a  ic^tfe  hen^  Tlie 
oqlonr  of  yrhite  was  deemed  hicky.  This 
expression  appeen  to  have  been  pioverF 
bial  in  JavenaFs  time  to  denote  a  man 
that  is  bom  to  be  happy  and  fortunate. 

Some  suppose  the  original  of  this  say^ 
ing  to  be  the  story  told  by  Soetonius  in 
hb  Hfe  of  Galba*  where  he  mentions  aii 
eagle,  which  soaring  over  the  head  of 
Livia^  a  little  aOerlier  marriage  with  Au- 
gustus, Jet  fall  into  her  lap  a  white  hen^ 
with  a  laarel-faraQch  in  lier  month ;  which 
hen»  being  preserved,  became  so  fruit- 
ful, that  the  place  where  this  happened 
was  called  Villa  ad  GalHnas. 

Bnt  the  poet  saying  nothing  of  fraitful  • 
neas,  but  of  the  colour  only,  it  is  rather 
to  be  supposed  that  Erasmas  is  right*  in 
tttribnting  this  proverb  to  the  notioil 
Ivhich  the  Romans  had  of  a  white  colour* 
that  it  denoted  luck  or  happiness,  as  dies 
alM,  and  albo  lapillo  notati ,  and  the  Kke. 

142,  Ui^knunaU  mi.]  The  InfellcihQa 
ovis,  put  here  in  opposition  to  the  white 
hen,  seems  to  imply  the  eggs  of  some 
birds  ofunhappy  omen,  as  crows,  raventt 
6cc.  figuratively  to  denote  those  who  are 
bom  to  be  unfortunate. 

•  Sffpe  staufra  eavi  jpntdisit  afr  iliee  Cor- 
irfx.      ViROi  eel.  i*  18;  and  is.  J^t 
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Rem.  petetis  modtcam^  et  mediocri  bile  ferendanii 

Si  flectas  oculos  mejoni  ad  crimina :  Ck>Dfer 

Condiictam  Utronem,  inceodia  tulphure  ccBpla»  145 

Atque  dol(H  primos  cum  janua  o<dligit  ignes: 

Confer  et  hosi  veterit  qui  tollunt  gnuldia  templi 

Pocula  adorafidae  rubiginisy  et  popalorum 

Dona,  vel  antiquo  poskas  a  r^^  corooaa^ 

Hcc  ibi  ti  non  Miut^  minor  extat  sacrilegus,  qui  150 

Radat  inaurati  famur  Herculis,  et  iaciem  ipsain 

Neptunit  qui  bracteolaln  de  Castore  ducat* 

An  dubtteCy  iolitm  totnm  conflare  Tonantem? 

Confer  et  artifice^  mchaatorenque  VeueAit 

Et  deducendum  corio  bovis  in  mar^  cuitivquo  }S5 

daudksr  advierris  innoxia.aiinia  fiitia. 

Haec  quota  pars  soelerum,  quae  custoe  Gallicns  urbls 

Usque  a  Lucifero,  donee  lux  occidat,  audit? 

Mumani  generis  mores  tibi  nosse  volenti 

Sufiicit  una  domus ;  paucos  consume  dies^  et  160 

Dicere  te  miaenini»  postquam  illinc  veneris^  aude. 

Quis  tumidum  gnttur  miratur  in  Alpibus  ?  aut  quis 

143.  With  moicrgle  chder^ie.]  U  e.  148—9.  Theg^  efAe  people,'}  Rich 
Ubderal*  wimthtiiaBer»  reMUtmenuwhea  tnd  magnificent  offenngs.  given  to  aom» 
]r9tt  eontider  how  noch  greater  injario^  ahriae  bj  m  whole  people  together,  in 
«tben  wffier  from  greater  crimes.  honour  of  the  god  that  preaided  there. 

144.  Ora^fwcJ  Coniidar  in  a  oom-  149.  Crwrnt  plaeed,  ^.]  As  by  Kor 
IpMative  view.  aialas  and  other  kings^  whose  erowps*  io 

145.  Hired  tkirfJ]  Or  cnt*tbroal,  who  honour  of  their  memoiy,  were  hang  ap 
is  hired  iar  the  bonid  purpose  of  assai*  in  the  tenpkss  of  the  ^s, 

sinatiMi.  1M>.  Jf  that  are  mm  t&ene.]  If  it  so 

*«^fittnin^&4|Ha«ithsa4iAar.]  Which  happen  that  there  be  no  such  valaafale 

IS  here  pal,  by  syaee.  for  all  sort  of  com*  relics  as  these  now  mentioned,  yet  some 

tiiMiiMe  matter  with  which  incendiaries  petty  saoilegloas  thief  will  deface  and 


rob  the  statues  of  the  cods. 

146.  Bydiectk.'l  In  a  secret  maaoer,  151.  Ser^  ike  ihi^  fe.]  To  get  a 

by  artfully  laying  the  desUoctive  ma*  littie  gold  from  it 

terials»  aa  as  not  to  be  diseoveiad  Oil  too  151— f.  Fact  tf  NepHme*]  Some  image 

late  to  prevent  the  mischief.  of  Neptane«  the  beard  whereof  was  of 

—  CoUrds  i*e  jSrst  JErci.]  So  as  to  cold, 

piaveat  those  who  are  in  the  bouse  from  l&f .  Drew  q^  tfte  fef/^fsU,  {«.]  Ped 

getting  out,  and  tliose  who  are  withmil  it  off«  in  order  to  steal  it.  from  the  ima^ 

from  getting  io«  to  afford  any  assisiaaee*  of  Castor :  there  were  great  treasures  m 


from  getting  io«  to  afford  any  assisiaaee*  of  Castor :  there  were  great  treasures 

:  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  poet  Imv  his  temple.    See  sat.  xiv.  1.  260. 
^  glances  at  the  monstrous  act  of  Maro,        153.  W%  U  Mlote.]  At 
^who  sat  Home  on  fire. 


parativdy  small  matters  as  these,  who 

^      .     ,    .  _     ^    could  steal  a  whole  sUtae  of  Jailer,  and 

of  sacrilege,  ill  stealii^  the  sacred  vessels    then  melt  it  down ;  and  who  can  make 


147.  Lfli;|enipi,  ^.]  Whoaiaguil^ 

r       >i  .,_    ,.  Wessds 


which  have  been  for  ages  in  soma  aa»  a  practice  of  such  a  thing?  A  man  who 

tique  temple,  and  which  are  venarable  aocustons  lunuclf  to   greater  crimes» 

<fo«  tliB  rast  whish  ihey  haveconicaded  cant  be  supposed  to  hesSlMc  aboat  con* 

Itytime*  loittiikg  leas. 
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You  suffer  a  moderate  iDatter,  and  to  be  borne  with  moderate 

choler, 
If  you  b^d  your  eyes  to  greater  crimes  f  compare 
The  hired  thief,  burnings  begup  with  sulphur,  145 

And  by  deceit,  when  the  gate  collects  the  fir^t  fires : 
Compare  also  these,  who  take  away  the  large  cups 
Of  an  old  temple,  of  venerable  rust^  and  the  gifts 
Of  the  people,  or  crowns  placed  by  an  anpient  king. 
If  these  are  not  there^  there  stands  forth  one  les#  sacril^ious,  wh0 
May  scrape  the  thigh  of  a  gilt  Hercules,  and  the  very  face  of 
Neptune,  ^ho  may  draw  off  the  leaf-gofd  from  Castor. 
Will  he  hesitate^  who  i^  used  to  melt  a  whole  Thunderer? 
Compare  also  the  contrivers,  and  the  merchant  of  poison. 
And  him  to  be  launched  into  the  sea  in  the  hide  of  an  ox,  155 
With  whom  an  harmless  ape,  by  adverse  fates,  is  shut  up. 
How  small  a  part  this  ^f  the  crimes,  which  Gallicus,  the  fceqper 

of  the  city, 
Hears  from  the  morning,  until  the  light  goes  down  ? 
To  you  who  are  willing  to  know  the  manners  of  the  human  race 
One  house  suffices ;  spend  a  few  days,  and  dare  160 

To  call  yourself  miserably  after  you  come  from  thence. 
Who  wonders  at  a  swoln  throat  in  the  Alps  ?  or  who 

J^54,'PmUrwen,  aud  the  merchant  rf  It  u  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  pEB» 
poiMii.  J  Hiose  wlio  make  and  those  Who  fectas  urbis  literalljr  sat  from  morning  to 
sell  poisonous  compositions,  for  the  pur*  niglit  every  day»  but  tlrnl  he  i»as  con- 
poses  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  or  for  tinnally,  as  the  phrase  among  us  importSp 
pUling  persons  in  «  secret  and  clandes-  hearing  causes«  in  which  the  most  atrod- 
tJne  manner.  See  Hon.  sat.  i%  libt  USl;  ous  crimes  were  discovered  and  punished, 
and  epod.  is.  1. 61-  160.  One  houu  sufficaj  q,  d.  If  yon 
^  155.  Lmmched  wto  the  SM»  4^.}  Par.  desire  to  be  let  Into  a  true  history  of  hn* 
ricides  were  put  into  a  sack  made  of  an  nan  wickedneiSt  an  attendance  at  the 
ox's  hide,  together  with  an  ape,  a  cock|  hoosa  of  Gallicos  alone  will  be  sufficient 
a  serpen^  and  a  dog,  and  thrown  into  for  your  purpose, 
the  sea.  See  sat  vlii.  «14.  The  fate  of  ^Spead  a  fiw  dmft,  jt;.]  Attend  there 
these  poor  innocent  animals  is  very  fer  a  few  days,  and  when  von  come 
cruel,  they  having  done  no  wrong,  De*  away,  date,  if  yoa  can»  to  call  yourself 
ducendom.  Met.    See  Vino.  G.  i.  ^5.  unhappy,  aAer  hearing  what  you  hava 

157.  Ke^tcr  tfihe  city.]  Rutilins  Gal-  heard  at  the  house  of  OaUicos.    Domoi 

licus  was  appointed,  under  Domitian*  is  a  very  general  word,  and  need  not  ba 

pnefectus  urbis,  who  luid  cognisance  of  lestticied  here  to  ngnify  the  privata 

capital  offences,  and  sat  every  day  on  house  of  the  judge,  but  may  be  ander^ 

criniina]  causes.  stood  of  the  caiift  or  place  wbcve  he  sat 

^  158.    Ffwa  Me   morning.']   Lndfero.  to  hear  causes. 

The  planet  Venus,  when  seen  at  day-  162.    SwoU   t/inwt,  {«.]  The  iaha* 

break,  is  called  Lucifer-*-^  e»  the  bringer  bitants  about  the  Alps  have  gaaeiaUj 

»f  liieht.    See  sat.  viii.  If.  great  swellings  about  their  throats,  occa* 

NaBcenpmquedianveniem4^eXMe^  sioned,  as  some  suppose,  by  drinkii^ 

okaam.         ViMi.  ed.  viii,  1. 17.  snow  water.    The  French  call  these  prol 

ificyfer  orputrah-^  tuberances  on  the  oiUsida  of  the  throat, 

Ov.  Met.  iv.  664f  goltiet. 
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In  Meroe  crasso  majorem  infante  tnamiliam  ? 
Casrula  quis  stupuit  German!  lamina,  flavam 
Cassariem,  et  madido  torqiientcm  cornua  cirro  ? 
Nempe  quod  haec  ill  is  nattira  est  omnibus  una. 
Ad  subitas  lliracum  volucrcs,  nubemque  sonotam 
Pygmseus  parvis  currit  bellator  in  arm  is : 
Mox  impar  hosti,  raptusque  per  aera  curvis 
Unguibus  a  saeva  fertur  gfue :  si  vidcas  hoc 
Gentibus  in  nostris,  risu  qaaterere :  sed  illic, 
Quanquam  eadem  assidue  8i>ectentur  pnelia^'ridet 
Nemo,  nbi  tota  cohors  pede  non  est  altior  uno.    ^  ' 
Nullane  peijuri  capitis,  iraudisque  nefandse 
Poena  erit?  abreptuni  crede  hunc  graviore  catena 
Protinus,  et  nostro  (quid  plus  velit  ira?)  necari 
ArWtrio :  manet  ilia  tamen  jactura,  nee  unquam 
Depositum  tibi  sospes  erit :  sed  corpore  truricQ 
Invidiosa  dabit  minimu^s  solatia  sanguis ; 


!(?5 
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t6^»  Ment.']  An  isUuid  wrrounded 
hj  the  Nile— See  sat.  vi.  5«7.  The  wo- 
men of  this  }sland  are  said  to  have 
breattf  of  an  enoroiouB  tiao.  Our  poet 
is  hardly  to  be  understood  literally. 

164.  Blue  e\fC9,  4«.]  Tacit,  de  Mor. 
Oerni.  says,  that  the  Germans  have  tru- 
ces et  cferuleos  oculos»  et  comas  mtilas— 
fierce  and  blue  eyes,  and  red  hair. 

165.  Twhiing  hit  coW*.}  Cornu — Ht. 
an  horn ;  bat  is  nsed  in  many  senses  to 
cipress  things  that  bear  a  resemblance 
to  an  horn— as  here,  the  Germans  twisted 
their  hair  in  sdch  a  manner,  os  that  the 
curls  stood  up  and  looked  like  horns. 

— ii  wet  lock.']  Cirms  signifies  a  airled 
lock  of  hair.  The  Germans  used  to  %*et 
their  locks  with  ointment  of  some  kind, 
perhaps  that  they  might  the  more  easilr 
take,  and  remain  in,  the  shape  in  which 
the  fashion  was  to  pot  them ;  something 
like  onr  use  of  pomatum ;  or  the  oint* 
ment  which  they  nsed  might  be  some 
perfume.  Comp.  Hon.  lib.  ii.  ode  tiI, 
1.  7,  8. 

t66.  Beeattte,  «^.]  Nobody  would  be 
•urpHsed  at  seeing  a  German  as  aboTC 
mentioned,  and  for  this  reason,  because 
all  the  Germans  do  the  same,  it  is  the  one 
unirersal  fashion  among  them.  Natun 
sometimes  signifies,  a  way  or  method. 

167.  Sudden  hh-dt,  ^c.]  A  flight  of 
cranes  coiniiig  unexpectedly  from  Stty- 


mon*  a  river  of  Thrace. 

StrymtmuB  grua* 
See  ViRO.  G.  i.  120 ;  ^ah.  x.  263. 

— SmoroM  clomL]  The  cranes  ire 
birds  of  paslage,  and  fly  in  great  num- 
bers when  they  chaijge  their  climate, 
which  they  were  supposed  to  do  when 
the  winter  set  in  iff  Thrsce;  they 
made  a  great  noise  as  they  flew.  See 
JExi.  X.  265, 6. 

168,  Pygmean  wtrrhr,  4^,"]  The 
Pygmies  ffrom  wvy^v,  the  fist,  or  m 
measure  of  space  from  the  elbow  to  the 
hand,  a  cubit)  were  a  race  of  people  ia 
Thrace,  which  were  said  to  be  only  three 
inches  high.  Ainsw.  Juvenal  says,  a 
foot,  I.  17$*  They  wens  said  always  to 
be  at  war  with  the  cranes. 

— IMe  armf  ]  His  diminutive  wea- 
pons. 

169.  The  enemy. ^  The  cranes. 

171.  In  ottrnikm,  ^.]  In  our  par( 
of  the  world,  if  an  instance  of  this  sort 
were  to  happen,  it  would  appear  highly 
ridiculous ;  to  see  a  little  man  fighting  a 
crane,  and  then  flown  away  with  in  the 
talons  of  the  bird,  would  make  you  shak^ 
vour  ^es  with  laughter,  from  the  »ngu* 
larity  of  such  a  sight. 

172.  Tike  famtf6ffttfe>,^.]  In  that  part 
of  the  world,  there  being  no  singolariiy 
or  novelty  in  the  matter,  t!n>ug)i  tlia 
same  thing  happens  constantly,  nobody 
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Id  Meroe  at  a  breast  bigger  than  a  fat  infent  ? 

Who  has  been  amazed  at  the  blue  eyes  of  a  German,  his  yel* 

low 
Mair,  and  twisting  his  curls  with  a  wet  lock  ?  16^ 

Because  indeed  this  one  nature  is  to  them  all. 
At  the  sudden  birds  of  the  Thracians,  and  the  sonorous  cloud. 
The  Pygmaean  warrior  runs  in  his  little  arms. 
Soon  unequal  to  the  enemy,  and  seized,  thro'  the  air,  with 

crooked 
Talons,  he  is  carried  by  a  cruel  crane :  if  you  could  see  this  1 70 
In  our  nations,  you  would  be  sliook  with  laughter:  but  there, 
Tho'  the  same  battles  may  be  seen  constantly,  nobody 
Laughs,  when  Uie  whole  cohort  is  not  higher  than  one  ibot« 
*^  Shall  there  be  no  punishment  of  a  peijured  head,  174* 

<^  And  of  wicked  fraud?"  <^  Suppose  this  man  dragg'd  away  with 
**  A  weightier  chain  immediately,  and  to  be  kiU  a  (what  would 

"  anger  have  more?) 
'^  At  our  will :  yet  that  loss  remains,  nor  will  ever 
"  The  deposit  be  safe  to  you :''  "  but  from  his  maimed  body 
*^  The  least  blood  will  give  an  enviable  consolation. 


is  leeu  to  laugh,  however  ridiculoas  it 
nay  be  to  m«  an  arm^r  of  people,  not 
one  of  which  it  above  a  foot  high. 

The  poet  means  to  infer  from  all  this^ 
that  it  b  the  siogalarily  and  novelty  of 
events  which  make  them  wondered  at ; 
hence  his  friend  Calvinos  is  %o  amased 
and  grieved  that  he  should  bedcfranded, 

.  looking  upon  it  as    peculiar   to  biro; 

'whereas,  if  he  would  look  at  what  is 
going  forward  in  the  world,  particularly 
in  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  judical  ore, 
he  would  see  nothing  to  be  surprised  at, 
with  respect  to  his  own  case,  any  mure 
than  he  would  be  surprised,  if  be  went 
among  the  Germans,  to  see  blae  eyes, 
and  red  hair,  or  locks  cnrled  and  wetted 
with  some  ointment,  seeing  they  all  ap- 
pear alike.  Or  if  he  were  to  go  aroeng 
the  Pygmies,  be  would  see  nobody  laugh 
at  their  battles  with  the  cranes,  which  are 
oonstantiy  happening,  and  at  the  dimi* 
native  sise  of  the  Pygtny  warriors, 
which  is  alike  in  all. 

174.  •*No  punahment,'*  4^c.]  Well, 
but,  soys  Calvinus,  though  you  observa 
that  1  am  not  to  he  surprised  at  what  I 
have  met  with,  because  it  is  so  freqoei)t, 
is  such  a  matter  to  beeniirely  uuaoticed, 
and   such  an  offender  not' to  btf  pu- 

jiisbcd?  •  *v 


— "  A  perjured  head''}  A  peljorc<^- 
person.  Capitis,  per  synoc.  stands  here 
for  the  whole  man. 

So  Hon.  lib.  i.  ode  ixiv.  1.  ?. 
Tam  chart  capitis. 

175.  "  Wichedfrmd.'^  In  taking  my 
metiey  to  keep  for*  me,  and  then  denying 
that  he  ever  hod  it. 

'^*  Suppcte,^  4^.]  Juvenal  answers. 
Suppose  the  man  who  has  injured  you 
hurried  instantly  away  to  prison,  and' 
loaded  with  fetters  heavier  than  ordi- 
nary— gtaviore  catena. 

176.  « Be  kiWd/*  ^.]  Be  put  to 
death  by  all  the  tortures  we  could  In- 
vent—(and  the  most  bitter  anger  could 
desire  no  more) — what  then  ? 

177.  '•Thut  leu/*]  i.  e.  Which  you 
complain  of. 

— *•  RemamsJ^  Is  still  the  same. 

178.  "  The  depotitt' ^.]  The  money 
which  you  deposited  in  his  hands  would 
not  be  the  safer — i.  e.  at  all  the  more 
sectire. 

179.  "  Th£  katt  bicod,''  4^.]  True,  re- 
plies  Calvina«/bttt  I  should  enjoy  my  re* 
venge :  the  least  drop  of  blood  from  his 
mangled  body  would  give  me  such  com- ' 
fort  as  ta  be  enviable ;  for  revenge  af- 
fortis  a  pleasure  sweetet  than  fife  It- 
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At  vindicta  bomitn  vita  juoindtttft  ipsfi«  180 

Nempe  hoc  indotti,  quorum  pneoordia  nuliis 

Interdum,  aut  levibus  videas  flagrantia  causis: 

Qubntulacunque  adeo  est  occasion  sufficit  irae. 

Chrysippus  iioti  dicct  idem,  nee  mite  Tbaleti^ 

Ingehiain,  daleique  «eiiex  vicinus  Hymetto^  185 

Qui  partem  acc^tm  sieva  inter  vinc'la  cicutie 

Accusatort  lioUet  dare.    Piurima  feliat 

Paulatioi  vitia,  atque  errorcs  exuit  omnes, 

Prima  docens.  rectum  Sapientia:  quippe  mikuti 

3bHPKB  ET  XNFIRMI  EST  AKIMI  KlOUfQUJB  YOLUPTAS         190 

Ultio.     Continuo  sic  coUiffe^  quod  vtndictd 
Nemo,  magifi  gMidet»  qiiam  nmina*    Cur  tamen  hos  tu 
Evasisse.putea^  quos^diri  oonacia  fiicti 
Mens  habet  attonitoa,  et  surdo  verbere  ciedit, 
OccuUum  quatiente  animo  lortore  fla^llum  f  195 

Pcjena  autero  vebemens,  ac  multo  saevmr  illis, 
Quas  ct  Cffiditius  grarii  inventt  aut  llkadannaiihii^ 
Nocte  dieqiie  auum  geatare  in  pectore  testem. 
Spartano  cnidam  reBpondit  Pydiia  valesy 

181.  fmUfthU,  4«,]  Truly,  t^ys  Ju.  «xoelkiit    lioney,  hence   a»Hed    daldt 

venal,  ignorant  and  foolish  peiaple  tbink  Hymettiis.     See  Ho««  lib*  ii«  ode  vi. 

no,  q,  £  Ttiit  is  the  senttmeat  of  one  Ul4,  15.    This  fiioiinuia  wm  iMt  Ht 

vrho  is  roid  of  all  knowledge  of  true  phi-  Iron  Athens,  wliere  Socratee  lived,  and 

losophy— ipdectL  where  he  was  pat  to  death' 

—ff&oK  brtaus,  ^]  Prscoidta  i%»  186.  Who  tamid  itfC*  fe]  It  was  « 

Qifics,  literally,    the   parts   about    thr  maxim  of  Socratee,  that  he  who  did  an 

heart,  whieh  is  snpposnd  to  be  the  seat  iniury  was  more  to  he  pitied  thaa  he 

of  the  passions  and  affections ;  here  it  .  who  suffered  it.     He  was  accused  of 

may  stand  for  the  passions  themselves^  '  coniemniiig  the  gods  of  Atbensb  omit 

whicb»  says  the  poet,  are  set  on  lire»  for    this*    ^as  condemned  to  dsBk  by 

sometimes  for  no  cause  at  all.  sometimes  dciohii^  the  jaiceof  hemlock  ;  whiA  he 

from  the  most  trivial  causes,  fai  silly  peo-  did  with  circumstaaoes  of  calmnesa  and 

pie.  fortiiade.  at  well  as  of  forgW«twas  of  bia 

183.  However  tmdU  4«*]  ^J  trifling  aocnsera*  that  hreaght  tears  from  all  that 

thing  is  sufficient  to  pot  them  Into  n  weie  pirsflnt  «nih  ham  hi.  the  priioii 


passion— but   it    is    not  so   with  ibe  daring  the  i 

wise.  An  old  schoUast  hae  obeenred  on  this 

184.  Ch^^uppnt  wM  not  $t^,  fcJ]  A  poM^c*  «•  Indeed  lome   others  have 

famous  Stoic  philosopher,  scholar  to  Ze-  done,  tibet  one  of  his  accusers*  Melitus. 

no,  who  taught  ilie  coverumenl  of  the  was  east  into  prison  with  him  ;  end  ath- 

passtons  tot^acbiefgood.  ing  Socrates  to  give  him  some  of  the 

'    165.  Thales.]  A  Milesian,  one  of  the  poison,  that  be  might  drink  it.  Socrates 

seven  wise  men  of  Greece.    He  held  refused  (t. 

that  injuries  were  to  be  cooiemned.  and  187.    fieceioed  Aemiadc]    Which  be 

was  not  himself  easily  provoked  to  an-  had  reoeived  fr^m  the  exeeotioncr,  and 

ger.  tbeuiield  in  bit  liand.    For  an  aecowit 

■^The  old  tnan.]  Sociates.  of  bis  deaths  tee  Ant.  Uiiiv*  Hist.  vol. 

^\cighbour  to  tweet  Ifymethu.]  Hj*  ^U  p. 407,  iiou  a,  tmnslated  from  Plata* 

mettus  a  niountain  m  Attfca,  famous  mr  ^^H^gpf   wriedom.}    The    poet   heic 
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^*  But  revenge  is  a  good  more  pleasant  than  life  itself.'*     180 
Truly  this  is  of  the  unlearned,  whose  breasts  you  may  see 
Burning,  sometimes  from  none,  or  from  slight  causes: 
However  small  the  occasion  may  b^,  it  is  sufficient  for  anger. 
Chrysippus  will  not  say  the  same,  nor  the  mild  disposition 
Of  Thales,  and  the  old  man  neighbour  to  sweet  H)anettus5 185 
Who  would  not,  amidst  cruel  chains,  give  a  part  of 
The  received  hemlock  to  his  accuser.     Happy  wisdom, 
By  degrees  puts  off  most  vices,  and  all  eiTors, 
First  teaching  what  is  right;  for  revemoe* 

Is  ALWAYS   THE  PLEASURE  OF  A  MINUTE,  WEAK,  AND  LITTLE 

Mind.     Immediately  thus  conclude,  because  in  revenge    191 
Nobody  rejoices  more  than  a  woman.     But  why  should  you 
Think  these  to  have  escaped,  whose  mind,  conscious  of  a  dire 
Fact,  keeps  them  astonished,  and  smites  with  a  dumb  stripe. 
Their  conscience  the  tormentor  shaking  a  secret  whip?     195 
But  it  is  a  vehement  punishment,  and  much  more  cruel,  than 

those 
Which  either  severe  Casditius  invented,  or  Rhadamanthus, 
Night  and  day  to  carry  their  own  witness  in  their  breast. 
The  Pythian  prophetess  answer'd  a  certain  Spartan, 

meant  the  teachings  of  the  mortl  philo-  aoiils«  conscious  of  dreadful  crimes,  are 

sophers,  some  of  vrbicb  held,  that*  even  ftU  astonishment— their  goiiiy  conscience 

in  torments,  a  wise  man  was  happy.  smitmg  them  with  silent,  but  severe,  re- 

189.  Fint  teaching  t^at  t't  ng&,  4^.]  proof. 

to  know  what  is  right  is  first  necessary,  195.  The  eomeitnee*^  L  e.  Their  don* 

in  order  to  do  it — this,  thereforei  is  the  science  the  executioner,  shaking  its  se* 

foundation  of  moral  philosophy,  in  order  cret  scourge  with  terror  over  them. 

to  4trip  the  mind  of  error,  and  the  life  of  A  metaphor,  taken  from  the  whipping 

vidons  actions.  of  criminals,  whose  terrors  are  excited 

intsB  philosophia  dux,  virtntis  inda-  at  seeing  the  executioner's  scourge  lifted 

gatrix,  expultrixque  vitiorum.  Cic.  Tosc.  up  and  shaken  over  them* 

.T.  ii.  Public  whipping  w&i  a  common  pa. 

"  PhiloBOphy  is  the  guide  of  life,  the  nishment   among  the  Romans  for  the 

'*  searcher-out  of  virtue,  the  expeller  of  lower  sort  of  people.    See  Hob.  epod. 

••vice.-  Iv.1.11. 

191.  T^iif  CMchuIe.]  t.  e.  Conclude,  196.  Vehemrnt  punuhtnent,  ^c]   The 

without  any  farther  reasoning,  that  the  poet  here  means,  that  the  torments-  of  a 

above  observation,  m.  that  revenge  is  wounded  coniicience  are  less  tolerable 

the  pleasure  of  weak  minds,  is  true,  be-  than  those  of  bodily  piwishment.  Couipw 

cause  it  is  so  often  found  to  be  so  in  the  Prov.  xviii.  14. 

weaker  sex.  ^    197.  Severe  Otditvis,}    A   very  cruel . 

Persios  uses  the  verb  coiligo  in  the  Jodge  in  the  days  of  Vltellius ;  or,  ac* 

sense    of  oondnde,  or  infer*— mendose  cording  to  some,  iu  tlie  days  of  Nero, 

fiolligis,  you  conclude  fidsely.    Sat.  v.  — ^JMorfamtmtAiis.]  One  of  the  judges 

1.  S5.  of  hell.     See  sat.  i.  1.  10,  note. 

193.  To  toe  escaped,  4«.]  Though  no  198.  Their  mm  teitneu,  4^]    Conti. 
outward  punishment  should  await  these  nually  bearing  about  with  them  the  tea- 
evil-doers,  and  you  may  suppose  them  to  timooy  of  an  evil  conscience, 
have  escaped  qwte  fxee,  yet  their  very  199.  Pythian  propheteu J]  The  priesfeA 

VOL.  II.  4t 
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Haud  ^mpunitum  quondam  fore,  quod  dubitanet 
Depositum  retinere,  et  fraudem  jure  tueri 
Jurando :  quaerebat  enim  quas  numinis  esset 
Mens;  et  an  hoc  illi  facinus  suaderet  Apollo* 
Reddidit  ergo  metu,  non  moribus }  et  tamen  omnem 
Vocem  adyti  dignam  templo,  veramque  probavit^ 
Exiinctus  iota  pariter  cum  prole  domoque, 
Et  quamvis  longa  deductis  gente  propinqui«. 
Has  patitur  poenas  peccandi  sola  voluntas. 
Nam  scELUs  intita  se  tacitum  qui  cogitat  dllum, 
Facti  crimen  habet:  cedo,  si  conata  permit? 
Perpetua  anxietas :  nee  mensae  tempore  cessat ; 
Faucibus  ut  morbo  siccis5  interque  molarcs 
Difficili  cresccnte  cibo.     Sed  vina  misellus 
Exspuit :  Albaiii  veteris  pretiosa  senectus 
Displicet :  ostendas  melius,  deusissima  rugi» 


20O 


SOS 


210 


215 


of  A|>olIo,  (called  PytUius,  from  his  slay- 
ing I  he  serpent  Fyihon,)  by  whom 
A|M>llo  gave  answers  at  bis  urade  of 
Delphos. 

The  srory  alluded  (o  Is  told  by  Hero- 
dotus, of  one  Glaucus,  a  Spartan,  wiih 
Vbom  a  Milesian,  in  confidence  of  bis 
honesty,  had  left  a  snni  of  money  in 
trust.  Glaacus  afterwards  denied  hav- 
ing  received  the  money,  when  it  was  de- 
manded by  the  sons  of  the  Milebian,  and 
•eiit  them  away  withoot  it :  yet  he  was 
not  qoite  sutiafied  in  btniself«  and  went 
to  the  orade,  to  know  whether  be  should 
persist  in  denying  it,  or  net.  He  was 
answered,  that  if  be  forswore  the  money, 
he  might  escape  for  •  time  ;  bat  for  his 
▼ile  iutenlion^  he  and  all  his  fismiiy 
should  be  destroyed.  Upon  this,  Gliu- 
cus  sent  for  the  Milesians,  and  paid  the 
whole  sum.  But  what  the  oracle  fore- 
told fame  to  pass,  for  he  and*  all  bis 
kindred  were  afterxvards  extirpated. 

900.  Time  to  come.]  Though  lie  might 
escape  from  the  present,  yet,  at  a  future 
time,  he  should  not  go  wiihuut  punish- 
ment. 

—  Becaute  lie  doultteH.]  Could  suffer 
himself  evub  to  entertain  a  doubt  in  such 
a  case  as  tlii2(. 

«;0l.  A  deiKKit.]  Of  money  committed 
to  his  trust. 

—  By  stoearing]  By  perjury — jure 
jurando.     Tmesis. 

SOS.  He  MkBd»  ^]  In  hopes  that  he 
might  get  such  uu  suswcr  as  would  quiet 


his  mind,  and  determine  bltn  to  ktep  the 
money. 

«03.  Would  advi^,  ^c]  Wr»uW  p^'r- 
saade  him  to  the  fact— t.  e*  to  retain  tb^ 
deposit,  &c.  * 

t04.  Frdwi/cfir,  not,  4«'T  More  from 
a  principle  of  fear  of  the  coiueqoencefl 
of  keeping  it,  than  an  honest  desire  of 
doing  right. 

SOA.  The  vmce  ef  the  Arine,']  Adytum 
signifies  the  most  secret  and  sacred  place 
of  the  temple,  from  whence  the  oracles 
were  supposed  to  be  delivered. 

—  Warthf  the  tcmpk^  S^,]  It  waa 
reckoned  highly  for  the  re|Nitation  of 
the  temple,  when  the  things  there  fore- 
told came  to  pass:  on  account  of  wlMcb» 
these  oracles  were  usually  delivei^  ia 
equivocal  terms,  so  that  the^  might  be 
supposed  to  tell  truth,  on  whichever  side 
the  event  turned  out. 

207.  Deduced  from  a  Iffitg  race.l  Longa 
gente,  from  a  long  trnin  of  ancestors — 
all  that  were  related  to  him,  howevee 
distantly,  were  cut  vff* 

SOS.  Theiejnin'uhmenh,  4rc.]  Thus  waft 
the  mere  intention  of  doing  iU  moat  JoaUy 
punished. 

SIO.  Htuh  the  guUu  4«.]  Ii  aa  really 
guilty  asi/he  had  accomplished  it.  In. 
riiis,  and  in  many  other  passages,  one 
would  almost  think  Juvenal  was  ao- 
Qoainied  with  something  above  heathen- 
ism. Comp.  Frov.  xxiv«  8, 9;  and  Matt* 
V.  S8. 

-.  *•  TeU  me:*  f  r.]  A  qeesttoa  eske4 
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That  in  time  to  come  he  should  not  be  unpunished,  ^ecauso 
he  doubted  200 

To  retain  a  deposit,  and  defend  the  fraud  by  swearing : 
For  he  asked  what  was  the  mind  of  the  Deity, 
And  whether  Apollo  would  advise  this  deed  to  bim. 
He  therefore  restored  it  from  fear,  not  from  morals,  and  jet  all 
The  voice  of  the  shrine,  he  proved  Fortliy  the  temple,  and  truej 
Being  extinguished  together  with  all  his  ofispring,  and  family, 
And  with  his  relations,  tho'  deduced  from  a  long  race. 
These  punishments  does  the  single  will  of  ofiending  suffer. 

For  HE  WHO  WITHIN  HIMSELF  DEyiSES  ANY  1SECRET  WJCKEDs- 

NESS, 

Hath  the  guilt  of  the  fact. — ^*  Tell  me,  if  be  accom*- 
"  plish'd  his  attempts  ?"  219 

"  Perpetual  anxiety :  nor  does  it  cease  at  the  time  of  Ae  table^ 
**  Wifb  jaws  dry  as  by  disease,  and  between  his  grinders 
**  The  difficult  food  increasing.     But  the  wretch  spits  out 
**  His  wine :  the  precious  old  age  of  old  Albanian  214* 

"  Will  diqplease:  if  you  shei^huofi  better,  the  thickest  wriuUe 


))jr  Cahrtnus.  .on  hearing  what  Jovenal 
bad  said  above.— Tell  nie«  says  Calvinus, 
if  what  you  say  be  true,  that  the  very 
design  to  do  evil  makes  a  person  guilty 
of  what  he  designed  to  do»  what  frouki 
be  the  case  of 'lUs  actually  acoomplishtng 
Vrhat  he.ixite;9d€d»as  my  falae  butn/i  has 
done  ? 

211.  **  Perpetual  onxicly."]  Jurenal 
answers  the  question,  by  setting  forth, 
in  very  striking  colours,  the  anguish  of  a 
VrounJed  conscience.— Jirst,  he  would  be 
under  cootiqual  anxiety* 

—  "  2^  lime  (f  the  Ufhle."}  £yen  at 
bis  meals— ^his  conylvial  hours* 

«1«.  1*  With  Jawt  dry,*  4^.]  His 
mouth  hot  and  parched,  like  one  in  a 
fever. 

213.  "  Difficult  food  mcrettting.'*]  This 
circumstance  is  very  natural — the  un- 
easiness of  this  wretch's  mind  occasions 
the  symptoms  of  a  fever »  one  of  which 
is  a  dryness  in  t^e  mouth  and  throat* 
9wlng  to  the  want  of  a  ^ue  secretion  of 
the  saliva*  by  the  glands  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  The  great  use  of  this 
secretion,  which  we  call  saliva,  or  spit- 
tle,'is  in  masticating  and  diluting  the 
'ipo6,  and  making  the  first  digestion 
thereof;  also  to  lubricate  the  throat  and 
^sopbagus^  0/  gullet,  in  order  to  facili- 


tate degIutition»  which,  by  these  mean^ 
in  healthy  persons i  is  attended  with  ease 
•od  pleasure. 

But  the  direct  contrary  is  the  case^ 
where  the  mouth  awl  throat  are  quite 
dry,  as  in  fevers — the  food  is  chewed 
with  difficulty  and  <|isgust,  and  can- 
not be  ^allowed  without  .uneasiness  and 
loathing*  and  may  weU  be  called  diffi- 
dlis  cibtts  in  both  these  respects. 
Wanting  also  the  saliva  to  moisten  it. 
and  makait  into  «  sort  of  paste  for  de- 
glutition, it  breaks  into  pieces  between 
the  teeth,  and  taUng  up  more  room  than 
when  in  one  mass,  it  fills  the  mouih   aa 


if  it  had  increased  in  quantity,  and  ia 
attended  with  a  nausea,  or  lo&thiiig^ 
which  still  increases  the  uneasiness  of 
the  sensatbn. 

213—14.  ^  Spiu  ojit  hifi  vine,**]  lit 
can't  relish  it,  his  mouth  being  out  of 
taste,  and  therefore  spits"  it  out  as  some- 
thing nauseous. 

214.  '«  il/6airi(m."]  See  ut.  v.  I.  33, 
Qote.  This  was  reckoned  the  finest  and 
best  wine  in  all  Italy,  especially  when 
old.  See  Hob.  lib.  iv«  ode  xi.  1.  I, 
2. 

215.  '*  Skew  him  better."]  If  you  could 
set  even  better  wine  than  thiy  before 
him,  he  could  ;)ot  relish  it* 
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Cogitiir  in  frontem,  velut  acri  ducta  Falerno. 

Nocte  brevem  si  forte  indulsit  cura  soporem, 

£t  toto  versata  toro  jam  membra  quiescunt, 

CoDtinuo  templum,  et  violati  numinis  aras, 

Et  (quod  pra^cipuis  mentem  sudoribus  urget) 

Te  videt  in  somnis :  tua  sacra  et  ma^or  imago 

Humana  turbat  pavidum,  cogitque  rateri. 

Hi  sunt  qui  trepidant,  et  ad  omnia  fulgura  pallent. 

Cum  tonat;  exanimes  primo  quoque  murmure  coeli : 

Non  quasi  fortuitus,  nee  ventorum  rabie,  sed 

Iratus  cadat  in  terras,  et  vindicet  ignis. 

Ilia  nihil  nocuif^cura  graviore  timetur 

Proxima  tempestas ;  velut  hoc  dilata  sereno, 

Praeterea  lateris  vigili  cum  febre  dolorem 

Si  coepere  pati,  missum  ad  sua  corpora  morbum 

Infesto  credunt  a  numine:  saxa  Deorum 

Haec,  ot  tela  putant :  pecudem  spondere  sacello 


220 


225 


230 


915.  '^Tkethidcatwrmye,'*^.]  Hib  fore* 
head  would  contract  into  wrinkles  with- 
out end,  as  if  they  were  occasioned  by 
his  being  offered  sour  Falernan  wine. 

Densissinia  is  here  used,  as  in  sat.  i. 
120,  to  denote  a  vast  number;  as  we 
say,  a  thicl[  crowd,  where  vast  numbers 
of  people  are  collected  together. 

Falernan  wine  was  in  high  repute 
among  the  Romans  when  it  was  of  the 
best  sort;^  bat  there  was  a  Icind  of  coarse* 
soar  wine^  which  came  from  Fulemns,  a 
mountain  of  Campania*  which,  when 
drank,  would  occasion  sickness  and 
vomiting.  See  sat.  vi.  1.  427,  note;  and 
sat.  vi.  I.  41?9. 

218.  "  Hit  timbi  tumbled  over,'  ^.] 
Tumbling  and  tossing  from  one  side  of 
the  bed  to  the  other,  through  the  aneasi- 
ness  of  his  mind.  See  sat.  iii,  280,  and 
note;  and  AiNStv.  Verso,  No.  2. 

219.  "  The  Umple'—the  aUan,"  ^-c] 
He  is  haunted  with  dreadful  dreams,  and 
seems  to  see  the  temple  in  which,  and 
the  altar  upon  which,  he  perjured  him- 
self, and  thus  profaned  and  violated  the 
majesty  of  the  Deity. 

220.  "  nniaturgft  hit  mind,'*  fc.]  But 
that  which  occasions  him  more  misery 
than  all  the  rest  (see  Ainsw.  Sudor; 
and  sat.  i.  167,)  is,  that  he  fancies  he 
1)eholds  the  man  whom  he  has  injured, 
appearing  (as  aggrandized  by  his  fears) 


greater  than  a  haroan  form.  The 
ancients  had  much  superst^on  on  the 
subject  of  apparitions,  and  always  bdd 
them  sacred  i  and  (as  lear  roagnifiea  its 
objects)  they  always  were  supposed  to 
Appear  greater  than  the  life.  Hence 
Juvenal  says,  sacra  et  major  imago. 
Comp.  ViRo.  JEn.  ii.  1. 772,  3. 

92t.  *•  Cempeh  him  to  cot^,'^  t.  e. 
The  viHahiy  which  he  has  been  goUty 
of— •  confession  of  this  is  wraDgfrem 
him  by  the  terrors  which  he  undei^goes  ; 
he  can  no  longer  keep  the  secret  williia 
his  breast. 

22S.  •>  AUUghtmttit,''4tc,2  The  |Mef 
proceeds  in  his  description  of  the  raise- 
nMc  state  of  the  wicKed*  and  liere  re- 
presents them  as  filled  with  horror  by 
thunder  and  Kgbtning,  and  dreading  the 
consequences. 

224.  •'  Fint  murmur, "  fe.}  They  are 
almost  dead  with  fear,  on  hearing  th« 
first  rumbling  in  the  sky. 

225.  "  Not  OB  if,"*  4i.]  They  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  happening  fortnitoosly^ 
by  mere  chance  or  accident,  without 
any  direction  or  intervention  of  the 
gods,  like  the  Epicureans.  See  Hon. 
sat.  V.  lib.  i.  I.  101—9. 

— •<  BagB  of  wHufs."]  Or  ftom  the  yio- 
lence  of  the  winds,  occasioning  m  colli* 
sion  of  the  clouds,  and  so*  producing  the 
lightning,  as  the  philosophers  thought. 
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Is  gathered  on  his  forehead,  as  drawn  by  sour  Falernan. 
In  the  night,  if  haply  care  hath  indulged  a  short  sleep. 
And  his  limbs  tumbled  over  the  whole  beil  now  are  quiet, 
Immediately  the  temple,  and  the  altars  of  the  violated  Deity, 
And  (what  ur^es  his  mind  with  especial  pains)  229 

Thee  he  sees  m  his  sleep :  thy  sacred  image,  and  bigger 
Than  human,  disturbshim  fearful,  and  compelshim  to  confess/' 
There  are  they  who  tremble,  and  turn  pale  at  all  lightnings 
When  it  thunders :  also  lifeless  at  the  fii*st  murmur  of  the 

"  heavens : 
Not  as  if  accidental,  nor  by  rage  of  winds,  but  22$ 

Fire  may  fall  on  the  eaith  enraged,  and  may  avenge."       A^r  ? 
That  did  no  harm"4-"  the  next  tempest  is  fcar'd        ^"  ^•'^ 
With  heavier  concern,  as  if  deferr'd  by  this  fair  weather. 
Moreover  a  pain  of  the  side  with  a  watchful  fever. 
If  they  have  begun  to  suflFer,  they  believe  the  disease  sent  230 
To  their  bodiesby  some  hostile  deity :  they  think  these  things 
The  stones  and  darts  of  the  gods :  to  engage  a  bleating  sheep 


OA-As^^-ii 


tvhu  treated^  on  the  pbysical  causes  of 
lightning,  as  Flinj  aad  Seneca* 

«t6.  •*  Fire  foayfoU,'*  fc,]The  wretch 
thinks  that  the  flashes  wliich  he  sees 
and  dreads  will  not  confine  their  fury 
to  the  skiesy  bat«  armed  with  divine 
vengeance^  may  fall  upon  the  eafth» 
and  destroy  tlie  guilty. 

2«7.  •'  That  did  no  karmT'}  i.  e.  That 
last  tempest  did  no  mischief;  it  is  now 
over  and  harmless :  **So  far  is  wells" 
thinks  the  unhappy  wretch* 

— "  The  next  tempeU,'*  ^,]  Though 
iliey  escape  the  first  storm*  yet  they 
dread  tlie  neit  still  more,  imagining 
that  they  have  only  had  a  respite  from 
puubhment,  and  therefore  that  the  next 
will  certainly  destroy  them* 

«««.  ••  At  ^deferr'dr  ^]  As  if  dc- 
layed  by  one  fair  day,  oo  purpose*  af- 
terwards, to  fall  the  heavier* 

This  passage  of  Juvenal  reminds  one 
of  that  wonderfully  fine  speech,  on  a 
similar  subject,  which  our  great  and  ini- 
mitable poet,  Shakespeare,  has  put.  into 
the  mouth  of  king  Lear,  when  turned 
out  by  his  cruet  and  ungrateful  daugh- 
ters, and,  on  a  desolate  and  barren 
lieath,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning* 

LEik n.        "  Let  theertat  godt 

**  That  keep  tkii  dreadJiS pother  der  our 
'*hmd$, 


■*  Find  out  tkur  enemies  new.    Trem- 

"  kU  tiwu  meuh 
"  That   hatt  wtkin    thee   undiwiged 

*♦  crimes, 
-  Unwhipt  o/JutUu :    hide  thee»  thou 

"biooJ^hand; 
■•  Th4nA  perfHf'd  mid  theu  simdar  man 

"of  virtue 
•*  Thalt  «H  mcotuoia:  Cmttf,  to  pieces 


**  That    under   covert    end  ^mvenieiif 
**  aeaniNg- 

••  Hast  praetiid  ou  maris  life  !   Close 
**  penl-up  guiiUt 

'*  Riae  ymur  cmicealing  oonUnents,  and 
"cry 

"  Them  ireadfid  eummmers  grace  T— 
Lbar,  act  iii*  se.  l. 

«99.  **  Pain  rf  the  eider  4c]  The 
poet  seems  here  to  mean  a  pleurisy,  or 
pleuritic  fever,  a  painful  and  daogeroui 
distemper. 

— '•  A  maiokfid  fever.*]  t.  e.  A  ftver 
which  will  not  let  them  sleqi,  or  talw 
their  real. 

930.  **  Beg^  to  sujfer,"  ^c.]  On  the 
first  attack  uH  such  a  disorder,  they  be- 
lieve themselves  doomed  to  suffer  tbe 
wrath  of  an  offended  Dcity^  of  which 
their  illuesa  seenM  to  them  an  earnest. 

233.  "  Stones  and  darts.*^  These  were 
weapons  of  war  among  the  ancients; 
wheo  they  attacked  a  pucek  they  threw. 
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Balantem,  et  Laribus  cristam  promittere  galli 

Kon  audent.     Quid  cnim  sperare  nocentibus  cegris 

Conccssum  ?  vel  quae  non  dignior  hostia  vita  ? 

Mobilis  et  varia  est  ferme  natura  malorum. 

Cum  scelus  admlttunt,  superest  constantia :  quid  fits, 

A-tque  nefas,  tandem  iucipiunt  sentire,  peractis 

Criminibus.     Tamen  ad  mores  natura  recurrit 

Damnatos,  fixa  et  mutart  nescia.     Nam  quis 

Peccandi  finem  posuit  sibi  ?  quando  recepit 

Ejectum  semel  attrita  do  fronte  raboremr 

Quisnam  hominum  est,  quern  tu  contentum  videris  uno 

Flagitio  ?  dflbit  in  la^ueum  vestigia  noster 

Perlidus,  et  nigri  patietur  careens  uncum,  245 

Aut  maris  ^gset  rnpem,  scopulosque  frequcntes 

Exutibus  magnis.     Pcena  gaudebis  amara 

^ominis  invisi :  tandemque  fateberp  Isetus 


from  engines  for  that  purpose,  boge 
stones  to  batter  down  tlie  wall,  and 
duts  to  •dDoy  the  besieged. 

Here  the  poet  uses  the  words  in  a 
netfiphorical  sense,  to  denote  the  appre- 
hension of  the  sick  criminal*  who  thinks 
himself,  as  it  weret  besieged  hy  an  of- 
fended Deity,  who  employs  the  pleurisy 
■nd  fever,  as  bis  artillery,  to  destroy  the 
guilty  wretch. 

— *•  To  engage  a  hleatnig  sheep,**  ^.j 
Or  lamb— pecos  may  signify  eitlier.  It 
was  Qsuil  for  persons  in  danger,  or  in 
sickness,  to  engage  by  vow  some  offer- 
ing to  the  gods,  on  their  deliverance,  or 
recovery ;  bat  the  guilty  wretches  here 
mentioned  are  supposed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  utter  despair,  so  that  they  dam 
not  so  much  as  hope  for  recovery,  and 
therefore  have  no  courage  to  address 
any  vows  to  the  gods. 

SSS.  *'  Omb  rf  «  code,*  fc-]  So  far 
from  promising  q  cock  to  .^scolapius, 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  vov  even 
a  cock*s  comb,  as  a  sacrifiae  to  their 
household  gods. 

554.  "  Allowed  ihe  guiUtyf"  fc.^  Such 
gnilty  wretches  can  be  allowed  no  hope 
whatever— their  own  consdences  tell 
them  as  moch. 

555.  **  Ji  not  nmt  worthy,*'  4«.]  i.  e. 
Does  not  more  deserve  to  live  than 
they. 

S9&  «'  Fidck  md  cAea^eoMf."]  t.  e . 
Wavering  and  uocertaiD,  at  firvt)  before 


they  commit  crimes,  they  are  irresolute, 
and  doubting  whether  tliey^  shall  or  not. 
and  often  change  their  mind,  which  is 
in  a  fluctuating  state. 

SS7.  "  Remam$  eonaaney.*]  When 
they  have  once  engaged  in  evil  actions, 
they  hecome  nfsolute. 

— ••  WlM  u  right,*'  ^c]  After  tha 
crime  is  perpetrated,  they  bt^^n  to  re- 
flect on  what  they  have  done— they  are 
furcibly  stricken  with  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  insomnch  that 
they  feel,  for  a  while,  a  remorse  of 
conscience ;  but  notwithstanding  this*- 

«S9.  "  Nature  recurs^*' fc.]  Their  evil 
nature  will  return  to  its  corrupt  prin- 
dples,  and  silence  all  remorse;  fixed 
and  unchangeable  in  this  respect,  it  may 
be  said*  Natnram  expellaa  forca  tamen 
usque  recnrret.  Hob,  lib.  i.  epist.  x. 
1.  34. 

S41.  '<  HmA  laid  down  to  Mmie^*  fe.] 
What  wicked  man  ever  contented  hin»- 
aelf  with  one  crime,  or  could  say  to  his 
propensity  to  wickedness,  '*  Mtherto 
*'  shalt  thon  come,  and  np  farther," 
when  every  crime  he  commits  hardens 
him  the  more*  >  and  plunges  him  still 
deeper?  See  sat.  ii  I.  85»  note. 

— **  When  reooeered;*  ^.]  No  man 
ever  yet  recover^  a  sense  of  sbauie,  who 
bad  once  lost  it. 

242.  "  Worn  firekead,**  ifv.l  Attrilns 
sigDifies  Tubbed  or  worn  away,  as  rner- 
ble,  or  metals,  ncliere  an  hard  and  po* 
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*^  To  the  little  temple^  and  to  promise  the  comb  of  a  cock  t^ 

"  tlie  Lares 
*'  They  dare  not;  for  what  is  allowed  the  guilty  sick 
"  To  nope  for  ?  or  what  victim  is  not  more  worthy  of  life?  23^ 
**  The  nattire  of  wicked  men  is,  for  the  most  part,  fickle,  and 

•*  changeable ; 
"  When  they  commit  wickedness,  there  remains  constaiicy: 

"  what  is  right 
**  Andwhat  wrong,  at  length  they  begin  to  perceive,  their  crime» 
**  Being  finished :  but  nature  recurs  to  its  damned 
**  Morals,  fix'd,  and  not  knowing  to  be  changed.  For  who  240 
"  Hath  laid  down  to  himself  aA  end  of  sinning?  when  recover*d 
**  Modesty  once  cast  off'  from  his  worn  forehead  ? 
*'  Who  is  there  of  men,  whom  you  have  seen  content  with  one 
*•  Base  action  ?  ouf  perfidious  wretch  will  get  his  feet  into 
^*  A  snare,  and  will  suffer  the  hook  of  a  dark  prison,  245 

"  Or  a  rock  of  the  .^Sgean  sea,  and  the  rocks  frequent 
"  To  great  exiles.     You  will  rejoice  in  the  bitter  punishment 
*^  Of  his  hated  name,  and,  at  length,  glad  will  confess,  that  no 

"  one  of 


lUbcd  surface  remains;  so  a  wicked 
man,  bj  frequent  and  continual  crimes, 
grows  hardened  against  all  impressions 
of  shame,  of  which  the  forehead  is  often 
rppresenred  as  the  seat.  See  Jer.  iii. 
S.  latter  part. 

243.  ••  Who  is  «ftcre,»^.]  Whoever 
contented  himself  with  sinning  but  once, 
and  stopped  at  the  first  fact  ? 

244.  "  Owr  perfiiUous  tcrrtcfc,"  4r«.] 
Nostcr  perfidus.  says  Ju renal,  meaning 
the  villain  who  had  cheated  Calvinus, 
and  then  perjured  himself.  As  if  the 
poftt  bad  said,  Don^t  be  so  uneasy,  Cal- 
vinus, at  the  loss  of  your  money,  or  so 
anxious  about  revenging  yourself  upon 
the  wretch  who  has  perjured  you :  mtve 
a  I'MUi  patience,  he  won't  stop  bere>  he'll 
^o  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  ^  ou  will 
find  him  sufficiently  punished,  «JA|par- 
sel  f  am  ply  avenged.  ^^ 

S44— 5.  '*  Into  a  snare.**]  He'll  do 
something  or  other  whicli  will  send  him 
to  gaol,  ajid  load  him  wilb  fetters.  Or, 
he  will  walk  into  a  soare  (comp.  Job 
xviii.  8—10.)  and  be  entangled  in  his 
own  devices. 

S4.V.  •'  Suffer  tftefc«*,''4«.]  The  uncus 
was  a  drag,  or  hook,  by  which- the  bodies 
•f  malefactorii  were  dragged  about  ihe 


streets  after  execation.    See  sat.  x.  I. 
66. 

But,  by  this  line,  it  aboald  seem  as  if 
some  instrument  of  this  sort  was  mad* 
nse  of,  either  for  torture,  or  closer  con- 
finement in  the  dungeon. 

246.  "  Rode  rfihe  JEgtan  sea.**]  Or. 
if  he  should  escape  the  gallows,  that  he. 
win  he  banished  to  some  rocky,  barren 
island  in  the  JEsean  sea,  where  he  will 
lead  a  miserable  life.  Perhaps  the  Island 
Seriphos  is  here  meant.  See  sat  Ti. 
563. 

946.  *'  The  rocks  frequent,'*  ^.]  The 
rocky  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  (see  sat^ 
vi.  56i,  notei)  to  which  numbers  were^ 
banished,  and  frequently,  either  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  emperor,  or  through  their 
own  crimes,  persons  of  high  rank. 

547.  ««  You  wUl  r^mce,'*  ^.]  You, 
Calvinus,  will  at  last  triumph  over  the 
villain  that  has  wronged  you,  when  you 
see  the  bitter  sufferingSj  which  await  btm, 
fall  upon  him. 

548.  *<  His  haUd  name."]  Which  will 
not  be  mentioned,  but  with  the  utmost 
detestation  and  abhorrence. 

—  ••  At  length— confess.*^  However,  fn 
time  past,  you  may  have  doubted  of  it, 
yuu  will  in  tke'end  joyfoUy  oi^n— 
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Nee  surdum,  nee  Tiresiam  quenquatn  esse  Deorum. 

948 — 9.  "  Tkat  no  one  of  Ae  gods,**  every  circtitnstfince  of  socb  a  transaction* 

^.]    Whose    pruvinco  it  is  to  punish  and  lo  paniah  it  accordingly.     C^mp  I. 

crimes,  is  either  deaf,  so  as  not  to  hear  11^ — 19. 

such  perjury,  or  blind,  so  as  not  to  see  ^'19.  **  riiYSias,"]  A  blind   soothsayer 
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^  The  gods  is  either  deaf,  or  a  Tiresias."* 

of  Tbebes,  Cibled  to  bestiickeo  blihd  by    the  latter,  wbo  in  requital  gave  him  the 
Juno,  for  hii  decision  in  a  dispute  b^    gift  of  prophecj. 
tween  ber  and  ber  husband,  in  favonrof 
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ARGUMENT. 
27/45  Satire  is  levelled  at  the  bad  examples  which  parents  set  their 
children^  and  shews  the  serious  consequences  of  suck  examples^ 
in  helping  to  contaminate  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation^ 
as  toe  are  aptj  by  nature^  rather  to  receive  ill  impressions  than 
goodi  and  are,  beiides^  more  pliant  in  our  younger  than  in  our 

FLURIMA  sunt,  Fuscine,  ct  fama  digna  sinistrat 

Et  nitidis  maculam  haesuram  figentb  rebus, 

Quae  monstrant  ipsi  pueris  traduntque  parentcs. 

Si  damnosa  senem  juvat  alea,  ludit  et  hieres 

fiullatus,  parvoque  eadem  movet  arma  fritillo:  5 

Nee  de  se  melius  cuiquam  sperare  propinquo 

CJoncedet  juvenis,  qui  radere  tubera  terne, 

Boletum  condire,  et  eodem  jure  natantes 

Mergere  ficedulas  didicit,  nebulone  parenfe, 

trne  1.  FiiidiiM<.1    A  frieod'of  Juv6-  means  bv  nitidii  rebnib 

nal'»,  to  whom  thi»  Satire  ii  addreated.  3*    W^hick  parmU,  ^cJt  The  fhingf^ 

-<-  TfpflAty   (f  vniftfoenrMt  tvporf.]  worihj  of  evil  report,  wlueh  are  aAer* 

IVbich  deaenre  to  be  Ul  spoken  of,  to  be  wards  particQiarizedt  are  matters  wbldi 

esteemed  scandaloes.  parents  exhibit  to  tlieir  children  hj  ex- 

The  word  sinistra  here  is  metaphorical^  ample,  and  deliver  to  them  bj  precept. 

taken  from  the  Roman  superstition,  with  Comp.  1.  9. 

regard  to  any  thing  of  the  ominous  kind.  4.  If  the  datruetive  die  p^eaao,  jc.]  If 

which  appeared  on  the  left  band  ;  tbej  the  father  be  fond  of  playing  at  dice, 

nckoned  it  unlucky  and  onfavourable.  —  Wearing  the  buU4,  ^.]   His  son. 

See  sat.  z.  1.  139,  where  the  wnrd  is  ap-  when  a  mere  child,  will  imitate  his  ea- 

plied,  at  here,  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  ample. — For  the  boUa,  see  sat  xiii.  1.  SSp 

f .  Fixing  a  ftm'ii,  4^.]  A  metaphor,  note, 

takrn  from   the  idea  of  clean  nud  neat  5.  The  sttme  weapoHt,  ^O    Arma,  li« 

carments  being  soiled,  or  spotted,  with  tcrallj,  denotes  all  kind  of  warlike 


filth  thrown  upon  them,  the   marks  of  and  armour;  and,  hj  met.  all  manner  of 

which  are  noi  easily  got  out.     So  these  tools  and  Implements,  for  all  arts,  mya- 

tbings  of  evil  report  fix  a  spot,  or  stain,  teries,    occupations,     and      diversions, 

on  the  most  splendid  character,  rank,  or  AtNsw.     The  word  is  peculiarly  proper 

t'MttuM— all  which,  probably,  the  pocf  to  express  dice,  and  other  impleme&ta  of 
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'  riper  ygars.  From  hence  he  di^ends  to  a  8atir,e  on  awuice^ 
pAich  he  esteems  to  be  qfwm^se  example  than  amf  other  of  the 
vices  'which  he  mentions  before  s  and  concludes  with  limiting 
cur  desires  mtbin  reasonable  hounds. 

J.  HERE  are  many  things,  Puscinus,  worthy  of  ^uafavouraUis 

report, 
And  fixing  a  stain  which  will  stick  upon  splendid  things, 
Which  parents  tkemselTes  shew,  and  deliver  to  their  childreiu 
If  the  destructive  die  pleases  liie  old  man,  the -heir  wearing  the 

bulla  4 

Will  play  too,  and  moves  the  same  weapons  in  his  little  dice-box. 
Nor  does  the  yo^tb  aHo^  any  relation  to  hope  better  of  him. 
Who  has  Jea^nt  to  peel  the  funguses  of  the  earth, 
To  season  a  mushroom,  and,  swimming  in  the  same  sauce, 
Tp  immerse  beccaficos,  a  prodigal  parent^ 
« 

gaminf,  wbeicwitb  tbe  gametten  atUok  '7.  To  feel  ikt  fungmta  tf  the  eartHA 

each  other,  each  with  an  intent  to  ruin  T|iber.(from  tumeo,  to  swell  or  puff  up) 

and  deitfo^  tbo  opponent.-- See  sat.  i.  signifies  what  we  call  a  poff,  which  growt 

9tr  note*  in  the  ground  like  a  moshroom — a  toad- 

5.  LiMie  <iiee-Adpk]  Master,  being  too  stool.  But  I  apprehend  i<iai  any  of  the 
young  to  p^J  with  a. large  dice-box,  not  fungous  productions  of  the  earth  maj 
bring  able  to  shake  and  ipanage  it*  has  be  signified  by  tuber;  and,  in  this  pUoe^ 
•  souili  one  made  for  iiln,  that  bo  may  we  are  to  understand,  perbans,  truffles,  of 
begin  the  science  as  early  a^  possible,  iipme  other  food  of  the  kind,  which  were 
See  A  INS  w.  Frittflus.  reckoned  delicious.      Sat.   ▼.    |.   11^ 

6.  N^rddtt^pmtUhfdhHf,  fc.^  Xhe  i^bte* 

poet,  having  mentioned  the  bringing  up  —  To  pee^^']  Or  scrape  off  the  coal,  or 

children  to  be  gamesters,  here  proceeds  to  skiot  wi  th  whic^  they  are  covered, 

those  who  ale  early  initialed  into  the  .Q.   A  muihroptuj   The    boletus    w^s 

science  of  glnttoOy*     Such  give  very .  reckoned  jiUe   best   sort  of  mushroom, 

little  room*  to  their  family  to  hope  that  Coinp.    sat.    v.  1.  147.     See   Aiksw. 

tbey  will  torn  out  bcuerthca  the  fpr.  Condio. 

lBpr«  9.  Beecqficoi.]  Ficedulas^little  b!rc(^ 
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£t  cana  monstrante  gula.     Cum  septimus  annus 
Transicrit  puero,  nondum  omni  dente  renato^ 
Barbatos  licet  admoveas  mille  inde  magistros, 
Hinc  totidem,  cupiet  lauto  coenare  paratu 
Semper,  et  a  magna  non  d^enerare  culind^ 

Mitem  animum,  et  morest  modicis  erroribus  aequos 
Praecipit,  atque  animas  servorum,  et  corpora  nostra 
Materia  constare.pot&t*  partt>U5que  elenientb? 
An  Sflevire  docet  Rutilus  ?  qui  gaudet  acerbo 
Plaganim  strepitu,  et  nullam  fiirena  flagellis 
Comparat,  Antiphates  trepidi  larini  ac  Polyphemus* 
Turn  felix,  quoties  aliquis  tortore  Vdcato 
Uritur  ardenti  duo  propt^  lintea  ferro  ? 
Quid  suadet  juveni  leetus  stridore  catena^ 
Quern  mire  affidunt  inscripla  ergastula,  career 
Rusticus  ?  Expectas,  ut  nvn  sit  adultera  Laiigse 


10 


15 


20 


25 


wbich  feed  oq  figs,,  now  called  beccaficon* 
cr  fig-peckvrs;  iliey  aie  to  tUt  dajr 
esteemed  a  greel  daintv. 

It  wM  reckoued  a  pfeoe  of  high  loxofy 
to  have  iliese  birds  dressed,  and  termed 
ttp  to  table,  in  the  same  Sauce,  or  picldra 
with  fttngtisea  of  various  kinds. 

9.  A  prodigal  parent,]  Nebulo  si((nifies 
an  uothrift,  a  vain  prodigal ;  and  is  most 
probftbty  used  hen  in  diis  sense.  .  See 
Ari>sw»  NebDlo,No.  9, 

10,  A  my  throat,  ^-eJ]  Gula  ia» 
literally,  toe  throat  or  guliel ;  hot,  by 
met.joay  signifv  a  glutton,  who  ihinktof 
nothing  but  his  gullet*  So  y«fiif«  the 
belly,  is  used  to  dc*note  a  glutton ;  and 
the  apostle's  quotation  from  the  Cretan 
poet,  Tir.i.  12.  ymncti  m^ym,  instead  of 
MOW  bellies,  wblch  b  nonsense,  should  be 
fenderrd  laiy  gluttons,  which  is  llie  on* 
doubted  sense  of  the  phrase. 

Cana  gula  here,  then,  may  be  rendered 
an  hoaiy  glotfon— -i.  e.  tlie  oM  epieore, 
Ms  father  setting  the  exaaipie,and  shew. 
Ing  him  the  art  of  luxurious  cookery. 

10.  Tketet3ernhyear,fc]  When  he  is 
turned  of  seven  years  of  age,  a  lime  when 
the  second  set  of  teeth,  after  sliedd8ng 
the  first,  b  not  completed,  and  a  tiiue  4ff 
life  the  most  flexible  ahd  dnctte/  ' 

IS.  TlufymthouULphee,fc.]  Though 
a  thousand  of  tlie  gravest  and  most 
framed  tutors  were  placed  on  each  side 
ofbimj«oas  to  pour  their  iflstmeiions 
into  both  lib  ears  at  the  same  time,  yet 
they  would  avail  nothing  iit  all  towards 


reclaiming  him.— f.  d.  Tlie  boy  havinf 
gotten  such  an  early  nstc  ibr  glnttony, 
will  never  get  rid  of  ir,  bv  aov  pains 
which  can  be  taken  with  him  for  that 
purpose. 

The  phUasofihefa  aod  leamrd  tfacboa 
worf  beards;  and  were  therefore  called 
barbati.  They  thought  It  suited  best 
with  the  grarity  of  their  appearanee. 

PfiBf.  sat.  'W.  I  U  caiN  ^ocratei, 
barbatum  magistrum*  See  Hoa.  Uli»ih 
sat.  ill.  I.  3%  and  notew 

15.  Be  wmid  de§ire,  ^.]  He  wwdd 
never  fet  rid  of  fab  tndinaliMi  m  g^vt* 
tony. 

13—14.  iniik  aiamptiiMsprepatuiiai.] 
With  a  number  of  the  moai  delidons 
provbions,  dressed  moat  luxuriously*  and 
aetftii  op  in  the  moat  aaaiptuaaa  maB* 

14w  Nk  >»digUB»»if,  4<e.]  £Hher  in 
principle  or  practice,  from  theprafvsa 
hnufy  of  bb  Artber'i  ansple  Jutoheii. 

So  rrae  is  that  of  Hob«  Kplai*  lib.  i. 
epbt^li.  I.SB»9. 

Qmo  araief  tai6iita  a 


Tola  dire 

15.  RmUmJ]  The  naan  of  aome  i 
ter»  who  was  ofa  very  cnsal  i 
towards  hb  scrvanta* 

^KhtdUtm^Utrrwn^i  Making  alaww 
ance  (or,  and  ettcusing*  small  faalts* 

IS.  JmI  tAesea/s  ftUnt$»  4«n]  I>oes 
he  thkik  that  the  tediaaof  alarea  combl 
of  the  same  materials,  and  that  their 
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And  a  grey  throat  shewinj^  him.     When  the  seventh  year  10^ 
Has  passed  over  the  boy,  oil  his  teeth  not  as  yet  renewed^ 
Tho'  you  should  place  a  thousand  bearded  inastcsrs  there^ 
Here  as  many,  he  would  desire  alwayii  to  syp  with  a 
Sumptuous  preparation,  and  not  to  degenerate  from  a  great 

kitchen. 
Does  Rutilus  teach  a  meek  mind  and  manners,  k^d  to  small 

errors,  15 

And  the  souls  of  slaves,  and  their  bodies,  does  he  think 
To  consist  of  our  matter,  and  of  equal  elements?-^ 
Or  does  he  teach  to  be  cmd,  who  delights  in  the  bitter 
Sound  of  stripes,  and  compares  no  Siren  to  whips,  10 

The  Antiphates  and  Polyphemus  of  hi^  trembling  household*-!- 
Then  happy,  as  often  as  any  one,  the  tormentor  being  ffiledf 
Is  burnt  with  an  hot  iron  on  account  of  two  napkins  r 
What  can  he  who  is  glad  at  th^  noij^e  of  a  chain  au  vise  to  ayouthi 
Whom  branded  slaves,  a  rustic  prison,  wonderfully 
Delight? — Do  you  .expect  that  the  daHghter  of  Lai*ga  should 

not  be  25 


-souls  aw  made  up  of  the  same  elements 
u  ottra.  wlio  tre  their  iimsters?  Does  he 
&op|HMe  them  to  be  of  the  same  flesh 
•od  blood,  and  |o  have  roasonable  souls 
as  iveUsnbiuueif?  Sal.  vi.  9tU 

18.  Or  don  k9  teach  ta  be  end,]  Iii- 
Head  of  setriiig  an  example  of  meekness* 
gaufleoMlB^AiKi  forbearance,  does  be  not 
Hack  1ii»  children  to  he  savage  &nd 
cruel,  by  the  treatment  which  m  g|vei 
his  slaves  ? 

I8—19.  In  thekUlerstmnd  offtripet.] 
Ho>  lakes  a  pleasure  iu  hearing  the  sound 
of  those  hitter  stripes,  with  which  ho 
ponbhes  his  aUves. 

19.  Coarporci  h9  Siren,  4^«]  The  song 
of  aSimn  would  not,  in  bis  opinion,  be 
so  delightfal  to  his  cars»  as  the  crack  of 
tlie  whips  on  his  slaves' backs. 

SSO.  neAM^^kate$midFifl9tthemu$,4^.] 
Autiphalet  was  a  king  of  a  savage  peo* 
pie  near  Formic,  in  Jtalj»  who  were  eat- 
e/tofiiim'sfle»h. 

Poiyphemiis  the  O^KJops  lived  on  the 
baiue  diet.  Sec  ViRO.  JJua.  iii.  680,  et 
aef|. 

itotiliis  is  here  likened  to  these  two 
■Boosters  of  cruelty,  iriatrouch  as  that  he 
was  the  terror  of  bis  wliole  family, 
which  is  the  sense  of  laris  in  this  pUce. 

t|.  Then  happy]  It  was  a  matter  of 
joy  to  biia* 

•*-4i  efieit  m  any  one.]  b  e.  Of  his 


slaves* 

— Tie  fomfiiiw*,  ^0  Covp.  tat,  vi. 
479,  and  note. 

tf'j9  hurnU  <rc.]  Burnt  with  an  hot 
iron  on  bis  flesh,  for  some  petty  theft,  as 
of  two  towels  or  napkins.  These  ths 
Romans  wiped  with  after  bathing. 

23.  What  eoH  he  adwe,  jt:.  J  What 
can  a  mao,  who  is  himM'If  so  barbarous, 
as  to  be  aflfected  with  the  highest  plea* 
sure  at  hearing  the  rattling  uf  fetters, 
when  put  on  the  legs  or  bodies  of  hit 
sUfcs — what  can  such  a  father  persuade 
his  son  to,  whom  he  has  taught  so  ill  by 
bis  exnmple  ? 

24.  Braided  f2a«es~a  nalie  prism.] 
Ergastalum— lit.  signifles  a  workhouse,  % 
bouse  of  OQcrectiwi,  where  they  con-' 
fined  and  poniahed  their  slaves,  and 
made  them  work.  Sometimes  (as  here« 
and  sat.  vL  lAO.)  it  means  a  ahive.  In* 
script uf>a>iuD,  signifies  marked,  branded  i 
inscriptaergntola,  biaoded  slaves  i  comp. 
I.  ttt  note.  9*  d.  Whom  the  sight  o| 
slaves  branded  with  hot  irons,  kept  in  a 
workhouse  in  the  country,  where  they, 
are  in  fetters  (I.  SS.)  and  which  is  tbere^ 
fore  to  be  loo|ted  on  as  a  country-gaol, 
aficcu  with  wonderful  dehgbt.  We 
may  suppose  the  ergastula  something  like 
our  bridewells, 

25.  lofga.]  Some  famous  lady  of  that 
day  i  here  pat  for  all  snob  chMicten* 
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Filia,  quae  nutKjuam  materaos  dicere  moechos 
Tain  citOy  nee  tanto  poterit  contexere  carmg 
Ut  non  ter  decies  respiret  ?  conscia  matri 
Virgo  fuit :  ceras  nunc  hac  dictante  pusillas 
Implet,  et  ad  mcechum  dat  eisdem  ferre  cinaedis. 
$ic  natural  jubet :  velocius  et  citius  nos 
Comimpunt  vitiorum  exeropla  domestica,  magnis 
Gum  subeunt  finimos  authoribus.     Unus  et  alter 
Forsitan  haec  spernant  juvenes,  quibns  arte  benigna, 
Et  meliore  luto  finxit  praeoordia  Titan* 
Sed  reliquos  fn^ienda  patrum  vestigia  ducunt; 
Et  nionstrat(i  dm  veteris  trahit  orbita  colpae. 
Abstineas  igitur  damnandis :  hujus  enim  vet 
Una  potens  ratio  est,  ne  crimina  nostra  sequantur 
Ex  nobis  geniti ;  quoniam  dociles  iniitandis 
Turpibus  et  pravis  omnes  sumus ;  et  Catilinam 
Quocunque  in  populo  videas,  quocunque  sub  axe : 
Sed  nee  Brutus  erit,  Bruti  nee  avunculus  usquam. 
Kil  dictu  fcedum,  visuque  hsc  liraina  tang&t. 


30 


SB 


40 


95.  SkmJd  not  he,  ifcA  When  she  has 
the  constant  bad  example  of  het  mother 
befoK  her  c^cs.  Comp.  sat.  vi.  SS9> 
JK). 

tf6.  Who  neier,  ^.]  Who  coold  never 
repeat  the  ndroes  of  all  her  mother's  gal- 
lants, th<iu)«h  she  nttcred  them  ns  fast  as 
possibly  she  rould,  without  often  caking 
breath  before  she  got  tn  the  end  of  the 
list,  so  great  wns  the  number.  Comp.  sat. 
X.  «?S,  4. 

ft).  Pn'iTy,  <fr.]  She  was  a  witness  of 
all  her  mother's  lewd  proceedings,  and 
was  privy  to  them  ;  which  is  the  mean- 
ing  of  conscia  in  this  place.  See  sat.  iii. 
1.49. 

39.  Now*"]  t.  e.  Now  she  is  grown 
something  bigger,  she  does  as  her  mother 
did. 

"■'She  ^ctating.']  The  mother  instruct- 
ing, and  dictating  what  she  shall'  say. 

— LUtle  tahtetiJ]  Cera  signifies  wax, 
bat  as  they  wrote  on  thin  wooden  tablets 
smeared  over  with  wax,  ceras,  per  met. 
means  the  tablets  or  letters  themselves. 
See  sat.  i.  I.  65. 

Some  understand  b^  ceras  pusillas, 
small  tablets,  as  best  adapted  to  the  siae 
of  her  hand,  and  more  proper  for  her 
age»  than  large  ones.  As  the  boy  (I.  .V) 
had  a  little  dice-box  to  teach  him  gam- 
ing, so  this  girl  begins  with  a  little  ta- 


bier,  in  order  to  initiate  her  Into  the 
science  of  intriirne.  Bat,  perhaps,  by 
pusillas  reras  the  poet  means  what  the 
French  wotild  ealt  petits  billets-doux. 

SO.  Shejilh  ]  t.  c.  Fills  with  writing. 

—The  tame  jnmfn,  4«.]  Cii»«los  is  a 
word  of  a^detcstable  meaning  |  Init  here 
ciiirdis  seems  to  denote  pimps,  er  people 
who  go  between  tlie  parties  in  an  hi. 
lrij!Tie. 

The  daoghter  emptoya  the  same  mes- 
sengers that  her  mother  did,  to  cany 
her  Ktile  love-letters. 

Si.  ^  nahire  tmnmmdt,  4^.]  Tlioi 
nature  orders  it,  and  therefore  it  natu- 
rally happens,  that  examples  of  vice, 
set  by  those  of  our  own  family,  coniipt 
the  soonest. 

39.  When  ikey  fmem  Wiindt,  fc] 
When  they  insinuate  themselves  into  \bt 
mind,  under  the  inflniftnoe  of  those  who 
have  a  rishi  to  exercisi  authority  over 
us.    See  Aiiisw.  Auctor,  No.  6. 

53.  One  or  tt0o.]  Unas  et  alter-^here 
and  there  one,  as  we  say,  may  be  found 
as  exceptions,  and  who  may  reject,  with 
due  contempt,  their  parents*  vices,  bat 
then  they  most  be  dtffereutly  formed' 
from  the  generality. 

54.  By  a  heidgn  art,  4f«-}  Prometheus, 
one  of  the  Titans,  was  feigned,  by  the 
poets,  to  have  forBi<»  ^cn  of  clay,  and 
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An  adulteress  who  never  could  say  over  her  mother's  gallantly 
So  Ottickly,  nor  could  join  them  together  with  so  much  speedy 
AsUiatshemust  nottakc  breath  thirty  times?  privy  to  hermother 
Was  the  virgin  :  now,  she  dictating,  little  tablets 
She  fills,  and  gives  them  to  the  same  pimps  to  carry  to  the 

gallant.  30 

So  nature  commands;  more  swiftly  and  speedily  do  domestic 
Examples  of  vices  corrupt  us,  when  they-^possess  minds 
From  those  that  have  great  influence^     Perhaps  oiie  or  two 
YouDg  men  may  despise  these  thinss,  for  whom,  by  a  benign  art) 
And  with  better  cidy,  Titan  has  tormed  their  breasts.  35 

But  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  which  are  to  be  avoided,  lead 

the  rest, 
And  the  path  of  old  wickedness,  long  shewn,  draws  them. 
Abstain  therefore  from  things  which  are  to  be  condemned : 

for  of  this  at  least 
There  is  one  powerful  reason,  lest  those  who  are  begotten  by  us 
Should  follow  our  crimes ;  for  in  imitating  base  and  wicked  40 
Things  we  are  all  docile ;  and  a  Catiline 
You  may  see  among  every  people,  in  every  clime : 
But  neither  will  Brutus,  nor  uncle  of  Brutus,  be  any  where. 
Nothing  filthy,  to  be  said,  or  seen,  should  touch  these  thresholds, 


put  life  into  them  by  fire  stolen  from  40.  /n  imitaimg,  ^.]  Such  is  (he  con- 

bemren.  dition  of  biinimn  uatur«)  that  we  are  ail 

Tlie  piiet  here  says,  that,  if  one  or  two  more  prone  to  eril  than  to  good,  and» 

young  men  are  found  who  reject  their  for  this  reason,  we  are  easily  taught  to 

father  *i  bad  examplet  It  niuti  be  owing  imitate  the  vices  of  others. 

tu«  tlie  peculiar  favour  of  Prooictheus,  41*  A  Catiline,  ^.]  See  sat.  viii.  23J. 

who,  by  a  Itind    eaeriion  of  hb    ert.  Vicious  characters  ar«  easily  t»  be  net 

formed  their  bodies, and  particularly  the  wiib*  go  where  jou  may. 

parts  about  the  heart  (pnecordia;.  of  4S.  Brutus.]  M.  BrutuSp  one  of  tlie 

better   materials  than   t)K>se  which  he  most  virtuous  of  the  Romans,  and  the 

employed  in  the  formation  of  others.  great  assertor  of  public  liberty. 

56.  FaotMeim,  ^c*]  As  for  the  common  — Uncle  <^  BriUHt.]    Caiu  of  Utica, 
run  of  young  men,  they  are  led,  by  the  who  was  the  brother  of  Servilia,  the  mo- 
bad  example  of  their  fathers,  to  tread  in  ther  of  Brutus,  a  man  of  severe  virtue, 
their  Iklbers'  steps^  wliich  ought  to  be  So  prone  is  human  nature  to  evil,  so 
•voided.  inclined  to  follow  bad  example,  that  a 

37.  PolA  9f  dd  i§iekedmfu,  ^.]  And  virtuous  character,  like  Brutus  or  Cato. 

*  the   beaten  track  of  wickedness,  con-  is  hardly  to  be  found  any  where,  while 

stantlv  before  their  eyet^  draws  l^iem  profligate  and  debauched  charsicters,  like 

into  the  same  crimes.  Catilifie,  Hhound  all  the  workl  over ;  this 

58.    AbtUtim  thertfc/rtt  ^•J   Refrain  would  not  be  so  runch  the  case,  ifpft- 

therefore  from  ill  actions;  at  least  we  rents  were  more <areful  about  the  exam- 

shook)  do  this,  if  not  for  our  own  sakes,  pies  which  they  set  their  children. 

yet  for  the  sake  of  oar  children,  that  44.  Fiiihif.]  Indecent,  obscene, 

they  may  not  be  led  to  follow  our  vicious  -^  Should  touch,  4 c]  Should  approach 

esamples*  end  to  commit  the  same  crimes  those  doors,  where   there  arcchtldreiu 

which  thvj  hnve  seen  In  us.  lest  ihey  be  oi>rrupted.    Therefore— 
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parer 

Intra  quoe  puer  est.     Procol  hinc^  procuLfnde  puellas' 
Lenonuni,  et  cantiis  pentoctantis  parasiti. 
Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia.    Si  quid' 
Turpe  pai-as,  iic  tu  pueri  conterapseris  annos : 
Sed  peccaturo  obsistat  tibi  filiua  infiins. 
Nam  81  quid  dignum  Censoris  feoerit  ini,- 
(Quandoqnidem  aimilem  tibi  se  noo  corpora  tantmn, 
Nee  vultu  dederit,  ^oruin  quoque  fiiins^)  et  cam 
Omnia  deterius  tua  per  vesdgia  peccet» 
Corripies  nimirun,  et  cattigabis  aoerbo 
Cbmore,  ac  post  ha^c  tabubs  mutare  parabis. 
Undo  tibi  frontem,  libertatemque  parentis. 
Cum  facias  pejora  senex  ?  vacuumque  cerebro 
Jamprklem  caput  hoc  ventosa  cucurbita  qu«rat  ? 

Huapite  ventoro,  oessabit  nemo  tuomm : 
Verre  pavimentum,  uitidas  ostendc  columnas, 
Ariria  cum  tota  descendat  aronea  tria ; 
Hie  ksve  argentum,  vasa  aspera  tergeat  alter : 


45 


50 


55 


60 


45.  Far  frwn  hence,  <fe.]  Hence  far 
•way,  begDoe ;  •  form  of  speifch  made 
XL9t  of  at  religioat  Miletnniiics,  in  order 
to  binder  the  approach  of  ibe  profane. 
So  HoRiifls,  lib.  iii.  ode  1. 1.  t.  when  h« 
calls  liimseif  nmsaruro  sacrrdos,  aays* 
Odi  proAiattin  volgot  et  areeo, 

ViRo.  JExk.  vi.  tb%,  9,  makes  tb« 
Sibyl  say : 

—  Froeari,  O  pncul  etU  prefimi 

—  Tatogue  aiih^  Uico. 

4.5—6.  GirU  of  bawdt.}  The  oonaion 
proilituleit  who  are  kept  by  coonMio 
panders,  or  pirepSi  for  lewd  purposes. 

46  Ike  ni^tUf  parasile.]  ^moctans 
sii9iiiies  tarrying,  or  sitting  uu  all  night.  - 
The  parasites,  who  frequeuli^  attendtid 
al  the  tables  of  great  men,  used  to  <fi?ert 
them  with  lewd  and  obs^ne  songs, 
and  for  this  purpose  would  sit  op  aU 
night  long. 

47.  Grestot  reoereiice*  4^>]  People 
sliould  keep  the  strictest  guard  orer  their 
words  aiMi  actions,  in  the  presence  of  boys; 
they  oinnot  l>e  under  loo  mack  awe*  nor 
shew  too  creat  a  reverence  for  decency, 
when  in  their  presence. 

48.  YimgoabotUtie,]  If  you  intend, 
or  purpose,  or  set  about,  to  do 'what  Is 
wrong,  don't  say,  '*  There's  nobody  bare 
"  hot  »y  ^oung  son,  I  don't  mkul  bini, 
"  aiMl  he  u  too  young  to  mind  me:" — 
rather  say,  **  My  Ihtle  boy  is  here,  I 


"  will  not  hurt  hh  mind  by  making  him 
**  a  witness  of  what  I  purposed  to  do, 
"  therefore  I  will  not  do  it  before 
"  him." 

50.  Of  ffte  censor.]  The  censor  of  good 
manners,  or  moruni  judex,  was  an  officer 
of  considerable  power  in  Rome,  befora 
whom  offenders  sgainst  the  peacv  aMi 
good  manners  were  carried  and  censaied. 
Sat.  Iv.  L  IS. 

f.  d.  Now,  if,  fo  after  tiam,  ^poor 
son  sImwM  be  taken  before  the  ccnsar, 
for  some  crime  cognisable  and  punishable 
byhkn. 

5t.  Shew  humOf,  fc.]  (For  he  win 
exhibit  a  Ukeness  to  his  father,  not  in 
person,  or  face  only,  but  in  his  moral 
tiebaviour  and  conduct ;  therefore,  if  yon 
set  him  a  bad  exaisple,  you  must  not 
wonder  that  be  follows  it,  and  appears 
his  fathei^s  own  son  In  mind  as  well  as  hi 
body.) 

53.  Offend  the  wen^fc,}  And  it  is 
most  probable,  that  following  yonr  steps 
luu  made  him  do  worse  than  Ite  otherwlM 
would. 

54.  Ym  Witt,  4«.]  You  win  rail  him 
to  a  severe  aocouQt.  Nimlrum  here  is 
to  be  understood  like  our  English— for- 
sooth. 

^  JMi  chmtue»  jc]  Yon  wKl  be  rery 
laud  and  bitter  in  your  reproaehes  of  hi* 
bad  conduct,  and  even  have  tliottghts  ef 
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Within  which  it  a  bojr.  F«r  firbm  h«iice,  from  thenee  the  girh 
Of  tewds,  and  the  eongt  of  the  nightly  parasite:  .     ^^ 

The  greatest  reverence  4b  doe  to  a  bay.     If  atiy  base  thing   ' 
You  go  about,  do  not  despitd  the  years  of  a  boy. 
But  let  your  infiint  son  hinder  yoo  about  to  sin. 
For  if  he  shall  do  any  tlnn^  worthy  the  angisr  of  the  cemory  S6 
(Since  he,  like  to  yoo  not  m  body  only,  nor  in  countenance, 
Will  shew  himself  the  son  also  of  your  morals,)  and  when 
He  may  offend  the  worse,  by  all  your  feototeps, 
You  will,  forsooth,  chide,  and  chastise  wkh.  harsh 
Clanmir,  and  after  these,  will  prepare  to  change  yoor  will.  55 
Whence  assume  you  the  front^  and  liberty  of  a  parent, 
When,  an  old  man,  you  can  do  worse  things,  and  this  head. 
Void  of  brain,  long  since,  the  pentose  cupping-glass  may  seek? 

A  guest  being  to  come^  none  of  your  people  will  be  idle. 
**  Sweep  the  pavement,  shew  the  columns  clean,  60 

*^  Let  the  dr^  spider  descend  with  all  her  web : 
**  Let  one  wipe  the  smooth  silver,  another  the  rough  veuels:*' 


disinheriting  him,  bjr  climn^g  yaw  Imt 
nill.     See  siit.  iL  68»  tabuJiis. 

56.  Whence,  jtr.]  With  what  oonfi- 
dence  can  jou  asuunie  the  countenance 
and  aQthorily  of  •  father,  so  as  freelj  to 
use  the  libert j  of  parental  reproof?  We 
SMiy  suppose  sniDaa  to  be  understood  in 
tlib  line. 

57.  When,  j«.]  Wlien  vou,  at  an  ad- 
vinced  ige»  do  worse  than  tbe|romh 
vilh  vboo  yoo  are  so  angry. 

—  fhit  head,  fc.]  When  that  brain- 
less iiead  of  jours  nuiy»  fur  some  tiotep 
hvn  wanted  the  cupping-glass  to  set  it 
rigbt-*i.  e.  when  you  have  for  a  long 
tde  been  acting  as  if  you  were  mad* 

58.  Ventmc  cupping^iim,}  Cocurbita 
signifies  a  gourd,  wbiih,  when  divided 
in  half,  and  scooped  holiow,  might,  per- 
Jiaps,  among  the  aifieuts,  be  used  as  a 
cupping  instrument.  In  after  times  they 
^ade  their  cupping  instruments  of  bniss« 
pr  born,  (as  now  they  aie  made  uf  glass,) 
SLnd  applied  them  to  the  head  to  relieve 
pains  lj|ier«,  but  particularly  to  mad  peo- 
^e.  The  epithet  veutoM,  which  signi* 
2es  wind^,  fuU  of  wind,  alludes  to  the 
nature  of  their  operation,  which  is  pe-r- 
foraied  by  ratifying  the  air  which  is 
;mtbin  them,  bv  the  application  u{  5re« 
on  which  the  blood  is  forced  from  the 
.pcacifijed  skin  into  the  cupping-glass,  by 
tli6  pressure  of  the  outwacd  air;  40  tb^ 
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the  air  may  be  called  the  chief  agent  in 
this  operation.  The  operation  of  cupi^ng 
on  the  head  in  phreusies  is  very  anr 
cient. 

59.  Agunt,'4ii'i  When  you  expect  a 
friend  to  make  ^oo  a  visit,  yop  set  all 
hands  to  wdrk,  in  Order  to  prepara  yonr 
house  for  his  reception* 

60.  *'  Sweep  the  pavemenU*  ieA 
■'  Sweep"  (say  yon  to  your  servanuj 
'*  the  floors  clean — wipe  the  dust  from 
"  all  the  pillars.'' 

The  Roman  floors  were  either  laid  with 
stone,  or  made  of  a  sort  of  mortar,  or 
stucco,  composed  of  shells  reduced  t^ 
powder,  and  mixed  in  a  due  consistency 
with  water;  ihis,  when  dry,  was  very  har4 
and  smooth.  Hence,  Britannicus  okfm 
serves^  paviroenturo  wa»cnlled  ostraceonv 
or  testaceum. — These  floors  are  common 
in  Italy  to  this  day* 

The  Romans  were  very  fond  of  pillarf 
in  iheir  buildings,  particularly  in  their 
room»  of  stale  and  entertainment.  Sea 
sat.  vii.  182,  3.  The  architrayes  and 
other  ornamental  part»  of  .pillars,  are 
▼ery  apt  to  gather  dost.   ' 

61.  "  Dry  tpider^  ^.]  The  spiders, 
wh^ch  have  been  there  so  long  as  to  be 
dead  and  dried  up,  sweep  them>  an4 
all  their  cobwebs,  ditwn. 

62.  •*  Smooth  silver.']  The  unwrouglit 
plate,  which  is  polisiiea  and  smooth. 
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TO 


Vox  domioi  fremit  instanlM,  ^vti^mque  tailentis. 

Ergo  miser  trepklas,  ne  steroore  fOKJa  caiiino 

Atria  dispUoeant  oculis  venientia  amtai  ? 

Ke  perfusa  luto  sit  porticos :  et  tamen.uno 

Semodio  scobis  haec  emundet  senrulus  unas: 

IHud  noa  agitas,  ut  sanctam  filios  omni 

Aspiciat  sine  kbe  domuin^.yitioque  carentein  ? 

Gratum  est^  fj|Md  patrio  ciyem  populoque  dedisU, 

Si  filcis,  ut  patriae  sit  idoomis,  uttlis  agris, 

Utilis  et  beilomio,  et  pacis  tebus  agendis : 

PlurimtiiB  enim  intererit^*  quibus  altibBSy  et  quibm  hwie  ta 

Moribus  instituas.     Serpeiiite  ciconia  puUoa 

Nutrit,  et  inventa  per  devia  rura  kcertfi  i  TS 

Illi  eadem  sumptis  qusBmnt  antmalia  penniSi 

Vultur  jumento,  et  canibus,  crucibasque  relictis^ 

Ad  fcetus  properat,  partemqiie  cadaveris  afiert. 

Hinc  est  ergo  cibus  magni  quoque  viikuris,  et  se 

Fascentts^  propria  cufn  jam  facit  arbore  nidos.  86 


6f .  '•  Tte  iwtgh  veoebJ*]  The  wroujlit 
fiUte»  which  is  roogh  and  uneven,  by 
fe«s6n  of  the  embotaed  fifforas  opon  it, 
which  stand  oat  of  its  surface.  See  saL 
L  7ft— Si//Eo.  ix.  «63. 

Bii^a  dabo  argento  pei^ecta  atque  atpera 
agnk 

Poeuia 

(SS.  HMmg  a  rod.]  To  keep  them  all 
to  their  work,  on  pairt  of  ixring  scourged. 

-^  Bliitten.]  He  U  very  load  and 
eamesl  in  his  directions  to  get  things  iii 
order. 

64.  7%erQfbr«,^-c.]Canstthoa,  wretch 
that  thoo  art,  be  so  solicitous  to  prevent 
•II  dlspleasnre  to  iht  guest,  by  his  seeing 
what  may  be  offensive  about  thine 
house,  eilner  witlifn  or  without,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  art  thou  so  over-anxious  and 
earnest,  whrn  a  very  iittte  trouble  might 
auifice  for  this,  and,  at  the  same  timr, 
take  no  pains  to  prevent  any  moral  filth 
or  turpitude  from  being  seen  in  your 
house  by  your  own  son  f  This  is  the  sub- 
ilance  oVihe  {loei's  argument. 

65.  T^v  ftfurts*]  Atrium  signifies  a 
court-yard,  a  court  before  an  hi>o»<*,  a 
hall,  a  place  where  they  used  to  dine. 
/Iittiw.  All  these  may  be  meant,  in 
this. place,  by  the  plur.  atria;  for,  to  all 
thc|«  places  their  favourite  doga  might 
har^  access,  and,  of  course,  might  daub 


6^.  The  pivrch,^']  A  sort  of  gallery', 
with  pillars,  at  the  door  (ad  porrara)  «f 
the  house ;  or  a  place  where  they  osrd 
to  walk,  and  so  liable  to  be  dirty. 

—  ^erronf  hw.]  Servulus  (dim.  of  ser- 
vos) a  servant  (ad. 

<$7.  Snp-Arsl,  ^.]  Scobs  signifies  ott 
manner  of  powder,  or  dost,  that  cometb 
of  sawing,  flRirg,  or  boring.  Probably 
the  Romans  sprtnkfed  over  the  floori 
of  their  porticos  whh  saw-dost,  as  wti 
do  our  ihchcns  and  lower  parts  of  tbq 
house  with  sai^d,  fo  sive  them  a  cleati 
appearance,  and  to  hinder  the  dirt  of 
people's  shoes  fh>ra  sticking  to  the  floor* 
See  Holt  DAT,  note  S,  on  tUs  Satire, 
who  observes,  that  Heliogabalos  was 
said  to  strew  his  porticos,  or  gallery,  with 
tine  dust  of  gold  and  silver. 

68.  Manage  it,  4t.]  m-  To  keep  yonr 
house  sacred  to  virtue  and  good  exaroolc; 
and  free  from  all  vicious  practices,  tut 
your  son  may  not  be  corrupted  by  seeing 
them* 

70.  Acceptable,  ^.]  i  e.  To  the  pofr. 
lie,  that,  by  begetting  a  son,  yon  bavo 
added  to  the  country  a  subject,  and  to 
Rome  a  citSsen. 

71.  Jfyouma^him,^.']  ff  you  so 
educate  and  form  hire,  that  he  may  he 
an  useful  memlier  of  sodety. 

—  In  thefeMs,]  Well  skUled  in  tgii- 
tfolturer 
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The  voiee  of  the  master,  earnest,  and  holding  a  rod,  blusters. 
Therefore,  wretch,  dost  thou  tremble,  lest,  foal  with  canine  dnng^ 
Thy  courts  should  displease  the  eyes  of  a  coming  ftiend  f  65 
Lest  the  porch  shoidd  be  overspread  with'mud^r  and  yet  one 

servant  bov» 
With  one  half  bushel  of  saw-dust,  can  cleanse  these  $ 
Dost  thou  not  manage  it,  that  thy  son  should  see 
Thine  house^  sacred  without  all  spot,  and  having  no  >^ce? 
It  is  acceptable,  that  you  have  given  a  citizen  to  your  country 

and  people^  70 

If  you  make  him,  that  he  may  be  meet  for  his  country,  useful 

.  in  the  fields, 
Useful  in  manamng  affiurs  both  of  war  and  peace : 
For  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  consequence,  In  what  arts,  and 

with  what  morals 
You  may  train  him  up.    With  a  serpent  a  stork  nourishes 
Her  young,  and  with  a  lizard  found  in  the  devious  fields ;  75 
Theyj  wh^  th^  take  their  winss,  seek  the  same  animals* 
T^e  vulture  with  cattle,  and  wiui  dogs,  and  with  relick^  fffxpt 

x:ro$ses. 
Hastens  to  her  young,  and  brings  part  of  a  dead  body. 
Hence  is  the  food  also  of  a  great  vulture,  and  of  one  feeding 
^erself,  .when  jiow  she  majces  n^sts  in  he^r  i)wn  tree^  80 

T9.  Imnuaumgafm,  f«.]  CaiMble  remote  psfCfof  the  ooontnr,  wliere  ter* 

«f  IranMctinc  the  buuneas  of  a  loldier*  pentt.end  lU^rdt  v  osoally  fimnd. 

or  that  of  •  lawyer  or  aenator.    The  op.  76>  Tkke  lAeir  wii^.]  t.  e.  The  Toong 

position  of  belli  et  pads,  like  arma  rt  storks,  when  able  to  Sy  and  prorUe  for 

ton*  in  cedent  amw  toga,  seems  to  cany  themselves,  wilt  seek  tlie  sameanimalp 

diis  meaning.  for  food,  with  which  they  were  fed  by  the 

So  HoLYo*— -the  helmet  or  the  gown,  old  ones  in  the  neat. 

The  old  Romans  were  careful  so  to  77.  H't'iA  oattlr,  ^.]  .The  voltore  feedf 

breed  op  their  sons*  that  a^erwards  they  lier  yonng-^jomento— whh  the  flesh  of 


might  be  oseful  to  their  country  in  peace  dead  cattle,  and  of  dead  dogs, 

or  urar,  or  ploughing  the  ground.    J*  -~  Rdidbyraai  croMS.]  <•  f  Feeds  09 

Dbydsk,  junior.  Uie  remains  of  t)ie  bqdin  of  malefcctors 

^  73.  tn  what  artt,  ^.]    So  as  to  make  that  were  left  exposed  on  cropsfiiSy  or 

him  useful  to  the  public.                 "  gibbets,  and  brings  part  of  tne  carcase  to 

—  Whai  m&roli,  ^»]  So  as  to  regulate  her  nest— 1. 78. 

his  conduct,  not  only  as  to  his  private  79.  Heace,  ^.]  From  thus  being  tap- 

behaVioor,  but  as  to  his  demeanoar  in  plied  with  such  sort  ^f  food  by  (he  old 

any  poblic  office    which   he    may   be  one.  tbe'yoohg  vtiltinre,  when  she  is 

eaUed  to.  grown  op' to  be  a  great  bifd»  feeds  upon* 

74.  A  tiork  mmrUkeu  4«.]  i.  e.  Feeds  the  same, 

her  young  ones  with  snakes  and  U-  '  8D.  Wkm  nsv,  fcJ]  She  feeds  herself 


sards.  and  her  young  *in    the 

75.  Dedousfidis.']  Derios  (ex  de  and  whenever  the  )ias  a  nest  of  her  own,  in 

via— ovasi  a  ivcta  via  remotom)  signifies  some  tree  wbi<h  ihe  appiopriatea  fof 

ont  ot  the  way^  or  road.  btiiiding  in. 
'  Beria  nira  may  be  undentodd  of  the 
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Sed  leporeiD»  aut  caprcbtn,  fiiniiikB  J(wu»  ei  ga^gtrnm 
In  saltu  venantur  av«s :  hiae  praeda  cubili 
ronitur:  inde  autem,  cum  se  mutura  levfirit 
Progenies  fitimalaate  faaie^  fesUiiat  ad  iliaob 
Quam  primum  rupto  praedam  gustaverat  ovp^ 
.Sklificator  erat  Ccsitronius,  H  modQ  Curvo 
Littore  Cnjete,  ftunima  aunc  Tiburis  aree^ 
Nunc  Prfieneatinis  in  inon<ibu%  aka  (lar^bat 
Culmioa  villaruro^  Grsecisi  loiigequ^  petitis 
Mannoribus,  vincens  Fortuns  atque  Herculii^Jedem  | 
Ut  «pado  viac^bat'  Capitolia  uostra  Pobid^ 
I>uni^  sic  ergo  habitat  Centronius,  imminuit  renif 
Fregit  opes,  nee  parva  laven  menbpra  relicte 

EArtis  erat :  tptam  banc  turbavit  filius  ameos, 
*um  meliore  novas  attollit  marmore  villas. 
Quidam  ^ortiii  metuenlem  Sabbata  patramt 
Nil  praster  nub^  et  oosli  tinmen  adorant^ 


Bi 


90 


95 


Bl.  ffmSmaiSi  of  JoveJ]  &g1et.  Sec 
HoR.  Kb.  ir.  ode  iv.  1.  J«  et  »eq.  vbere 
the  eagle  is  c%\\ed  niintstrom  liiiiiiiiiis 
•liteiOt  because  supposed  to  carry  Jove's 
ihoncfer*    S«*e  Francis,  note  there. 

ai^t.  NiMe  Hrii,  fc]  Not  only 
eagles,  but  th«  falcons  of  various  kindst 
hunt  bares  and  kids,  and  having  caught 
tbein»  carry  them,  to  their  nests  to  feed 
their  young  with. 

83.  Thince,  4:*^.']  i,  e.  From  being 
fed  nilh  such  sort  of  food  when  young. 

—  th€  mature  p^^eny*}  The  young 
ones,  when  grown  up,  and  full  fledged* 

84.  kaiied  ttsrjf,  fc.}  Upon  its  wings* 
«Bd  taki-s  it  ai^. 

—  Hiuiger  ^mukUhig^^  When  sharp- 
ened by  buQger, 

84— 5l  Noitfrn  u  that  frty»l    To  the 
i  son  of  food. 


.85.  Which  it  had  Jirtt  iatted,  ^.] 
"Which  it  had  been  used  to  from  the  tune 
it  was  first  batched— rupto  ove»  from  the 
broken  egg — from  its  very  egg-abell,  ^as 
^we  sa^ 

&6»  C«Rlra|uW]  A  famous  extravagant 
^rchit^ct,  whof.with  hisson*  (who  took 
after  him,)  built  uway  all  his  ectale,  aud 
bad  so  maoy^  pabces  at  last,  that  he  was 
too  poor  to  live  in  any  of  them. 

87.  Caieta^  A  sea*port  iu  Campania, 
BOt  Ut  from  BaisB,  built  in  memory  of 
Caieta.  nurse  to  ^neas.  See  JUn.  vii.  I. 
1 — 4.    The  shore  was  here  rcmaukably 


tinoous  end  crooked. 

^  5iaiim«t  ofTUmr,]  See  sat.  iH.  19f. 
note. 

88.  Pnmesfiae  moKiifains.]  On  tb^ 
mountains  near  Prssneste,  a  ctty  of  Italy, 
about  iweMty  mHes  fr4ro  Borne. 

Was  preparing.]  Planning  and  building, 
thus  preparing  them  for  habitation. 

88—9.  Tht  high  topi*  4e<]  MagDi6cant 
and  lofty  coutitry-houaes. 

89.  Wilh  Grecian,  4*.]  Fmisbcd  in 
the  most  superb  taste  with  Gseciau  and 
otlier  kinds  of  foreign  marble. 

90.  rempko^Fartane.]  There  was  one 
at  Home  built  of  the  finest  marble  by 
Nero;  but  here  is  meant  that  at  Pna- 
neste. 

-^OfHercuia.]  At  Tibar,  where  there 
was  a  very  great  library. 

91.  Eunuch  Ptmdet,  4^,]  A  freedmaa 
and  iavourite  of  Claudius  Cftsar,  who 
was  jiossessed  of  immense  riches;  Hfe 
bulk  oD  the  shore  at  Baia  some  baths 
which  were  very  magnificent^  and  called* 
after  hii^  FoaidiaiiflB. 

— Oiif  capUoh}  Ofwhfc^  ibere  were 
several,  besides  that  at  Rome,  as  at  Ca- 
pua, Pompeia,  and  other  places.  But 
the  poet  means  particularly  the  capitol 
at  Home,  which,  after  ba^ng  been 
l^nmt,  was  reboik  and  heaotifi^  most 
magnificently  by  Domitian. 

9f .  WhUe  thui,  fcJ]  While  he  thoa 
haUds  aud  inbabiu  such  expensive  and 
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But  the  hare  or  the  kid)  the  handmaida  of  Jove,  and  the  notdf 

Birds,  hunt  in  the  forest:  hence  prey  is  put 

Jn  their  nest:  but,  thence,  the  mature  progeny,  when 

It  has  raised  itself,  hunger  stimulating,  hastens  to  that 

Pr^,  which  it  had  first  tasted  the  egg  being  broken.  SS 

(Jentronius  was  a  builder,  and  now  on  the  crooked 
Shore  of  Caieta,  now  on  the  highest  summit  of  Tibur, 
Now  in  the  Prasnestine  mountams,  was  preparing  the  high 
Tops  of  villas,  with  Grecian,  and  with  marble  sought 
Afar  off,  exceeding  the  temple  of  Fortune  and  of  Hercules:  90 
As  the  eunuch  Posides  out-did  our  capitols. 
While  thus,  therefore,  Centronius  dwells,  he  diminished  his 

estate. 
He  impaired  his  weaIth,noryet  was  the  measure  of  theremaining 
Part  small :  his  mad  son  confounded  all  this, 
While  he  raised  up  new  villas  with  better  marble.  95 

Some  chance  to  have  a  father  who  fears  the  Sabbaths, 
They  adore  nothing  beside  the  clouds,  and  the  Deity  of  heaven: 


Magniliceiit  housei,  he  outruns  bis  lo- 

COfUQ. 

95,  Norwei,4c,]  Nerertbeless.  thoogh 
be  lesseocd  hiy  fortuae,  yet  there  ifas  do 
•imII  part  of  it  left. 

94.  Hkmad  smi,  ^.}  His  aon,  who, 
from  (be  example  of  his  father*  had  con- 
tracted a  sort  of  roadntru  for  expeDsivfi 
bulMing.  confounded  the  remaining  part 
tt  his  fathei^s  fortune,  when  it  came  to 
bim,  after  bis  father's  death. 

96.  iZofsed  up  vieio  viUa$,  fo*"]  Endea- 
rouru)g  to  excel  his  father,  and  to  boild 
•t  a  still  greater  ex  pence,  with  more 
eosilj  materials. 

I  Ms  instance  of  Centromos  and  bit 
son  is  here  given  as  a  proof  of  tM  poetTs 
argument,  that  children  wilt  follow  tlie 
vices  and  follies  of  parents,  and  perhaps 
even  exceed  them  (comp.  I.  53.);  there- 
fore pa  renu  should  be  ver^  careful  of  the 
«sample  which  tbej  set  their  children. 

96.  Smng  ehwuee^  {«.]  Soctiti— i.  c.  it 
(alls  to  the  lot  of  so*ue. 

~  Femrt  ike  SMQth$,}  Not  only  re- 
vorences  the  seventh  day,  hut  the  other 
Jewish  feasts,  which  were  called  Sab* 
baths. 

Tlie  poet  having  shewn,  Aat  chiUren 
follow  the  example  of  their  parenu  in 
vice  and  folly,  here  shews,  that  in  reli- 
I^Qi  matters  also  cbildrea  am  led  by 


their  pantnts'  example. 

97.  Bauie  ike  Wmiib.]  Because  the 
Jews  did  sot  worship  images^  hot  loolce4 
toward  heaven  when  they  prayed,  they 
were  charged  with  worshipping  the 
clouds,  tlie  beaiheo  having  do  notion 
but  of  worshipping  some  visible  objectt 

—  TV  Ddtjf  if  hemen,}  JnveoaU 
tboogb  be  was  wise  enough  to  laugh  at 
his  own  country  gods,  y^t  had  not  any 
notion  of  the  ovb  tbps  Ooo.  which 
makes  him  ridicule  the  Jewish  worship. 

However,  I  doubt  rooch,  whether,  bj 
Dumen  ccsli,  in  this  place,  we  are  not  to 
suppose  Juvenal  as  representing  th« 
Jews  to  worship  the  material  heaven^ 
«<the  blue  mihedal  sky."  (at  BCr.  Addi* 
■on  phrases  it  in  his  translation  of  the 
19th  Psalro^)  imivpning  that  they  mado 
a  deity  of  it.  as  be  supposed  they  did 
of  ibe  doods ;  Uiis  I  thipk  the  rathafo 
as  it  stands  here  imned  with  nubea,  ant 
was  likewise  A  visible  objeei.  See  Tacit* 
Hist.  v.  initio. 

As  for  the  God  of  Heaven,  be  was  to 
Juvenal>  as  to  the  Athenians*  •ywnrsf 
2h«r,  (see  Acts  xvii.  SS.)  utterly  no* 
known;  and  therefore  the  poet  coul^ 
not  mean  him  by  namen  coelL  **  AAe? 
**  the  wisdom  of  Uod,  the  world  Iw  w|a* 
•*  dom  Ttntn  not  (iod,"  1  Cor.  i.  iU 
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Nec  dtstare  patant  hnmanA  carne  snillam, 
Qua  paler,  .abstinuit;  mox  et  prsputia  ponunt: 
Rqmanas  autem  soliti  conteranere  leges, 
Judaicum  ediscunt,  et  servant,  ac  metutmt  jus, 
Tradidit  arcano  auodcunque  volumine  Moses : 
Non  iDonstrare  vias,  eadcm  nisi  sacra  colenti ; 
Qu^esttum  ad  ibntem  solos  deducere  verpos. 
Sed  pater  iii  causa,  cui  septima  quxque  fuit  lux 
Jgnava,  et  partem  vitae  non  attigit  ullam. 

Sponte  tamen  juvenes  imitantur  cstera :  solam 
Inyiti  quoque  avaritiam  exercere  jubentur. 
Fallit  enim  vitium  specie  virtutis,  et  nmbrfi, 
Cum  Bit  triste  babitu,  vultnqae  et  veste  severum. 
Kec  dubie  tanquam  frugi  laudatur  avanis, 
Tanquam  parcus  homo,  ct  rerum  tutela  suarum 


100 


105 


IJO 


98*  SwiM*$flah  to  be  different  from  An- 
num.] Tbej  think  itai  abomioable  to  eat 
the  one  at  the  other.  Here  he  igno> 
nnilj  ridicules  ibeir  obsemnoe  of  Uiat 
kw,  Lev.  xu  7,  &c. 

99.  Tlie  father,  j-c.]  He  treiiU  it  as  a 
tnntter  of  mere  tradition,  as  if  the  son 
onlj  did  11  because  his  fatbcr  did  It  be- 
fore him. 

"-Soon  they  lay  a$ide,  j^]  Here  be  ri- 
dicules the  right  of  circumcision,  which 
^as  performed  on  tlie  eighth  day  ufter 
tbeir  birth,  accordiug  to  Geo.  ivii.  10, 
^l  seq. 

lOf).  Uted  ia  detpUe,  ^c]  It  being 
their  wonted  custom  and  practice  to 
bold  the  Ittws  of  Rome,  relative  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  in  particular,  in  the 
bigbest  contempt.  See  Exod.  xxiii.  94. 
'  101.  Thrjf  (ram.]  From  their  child- 
lio^d.  '  Ediscunt— learn  by  heart. 

•^And  keep}  Obsenrc. 

— And  fear.]  And  reverence— 

lOf.  Whauoever  Mo$e$,  ^.]  i.  e. 
Whatsoever  jt  be  that  Moses,  he*  From 
this  passoge  it  appears,  that  Moses  was 
known  and  acknowledged,  by  the  hea- 
then, to  be  the  lawgiver  of  toe  Jews. 

'—Seerei  volume,}  Bv  this  Is  meant  the 
Fentateuch,  (so  culed  from  wivri,  five, 
fnd  ri»;^«f ,  a  book  or  volame,)  or  five 
looks  of  Moses.  A  copy  of  this  was  kept» 
M  it  is  to  this  day,  in  every  synagogue, 
locked  up  in  a  press*  or  chest  (area),  and 
never  exposed  to  sight,  oiuest  when 
brought  out  to  be  rend  at  the  time  of 


worship  in  the  synagogne,  and  then  (•§ 
now)  it  was  returned  to  its  place,  aiid 
again  locked  op.  This  is  probably  al- 
Ittded  to  by  Juvenal's  epithet  of  arcano, 
from  area— as  Romanos,  from  Roma. 
See  AiKsw.  Arcanus>a-om.  Volu- 
mine, from  volvo,  to  roll,  denotes  that 
the  book  of  the  law  was  tolled,  uol 
folded  up.  See  tat.  a.  IS^^.note. 

lOS.  Not  lo  lAew  lAe  nMjft^^]  They 
were  forbidden  certain  connections  with 
the  heathen ;  but  when  the  poet  rcpre^ 
senU  them  so  monstrously  uncharitable, 
as  not  to  shew  a  stranger  the  way  to  a 
place  which  he  was  inquiring  after,  un* 
Jess  he  were  a  Jew,  he  may  be  supposed 
to  speak  from  prejudice  and  misiofor* 
mation.    So  in  the  next  line — 

104.  To  lead.  4«*]  He  supposes.  Uial 
if  a  n^,  who  was  not  a  Jew,  were  ever 
so  thh«y,  and  asked  the  way  to  some 
spring  to  quench  bis  thirst,  they  would 
soont- r  let  nim  perish  than  direct  him  to 
it.  But  no  sucn  thing  was  taught  try 
Moses.  See  Sxod.  zxii.  81;  and  cb. 
xxHi.  9. 

Verpos,  niie  Horace's  apella,  it  a  word 
of  conteinpr. 

105.  TUfoAer,  ^.]  Who,  as  the 
poet  would  be  tindersiood,  set  tliem  thn 
example. 

^E/my  woenlik  day,  fc.]  Throo|^t 
the  year  this  was  observed  as  a  day  of 
rest,  the  other  sabbaths  at  their  stated 
times.  The  poet  ignorantly  imputea 
this  merely  to  on  Idle  practice,  whicki 
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Nor  do  thev  think  swine's  flesh  to  be  difibrent  from  hiiiDan» 
From  vhicb  the  father  abstain'd ;  and  soon  they  lay  aside  tfaefo 

foreskins: 
But  used  to  d^ise  the  Roman  laws,  lOQ 

They  leam^  and  keep,  and  fear  the  Jewish  law, 
Whatsoever  Moses  hath  delivered  in  the  secret  volume : 
Not  to  shew  the  wajrs,  unless  to  one  observinff  the  same  rites. 
To  lead  the  circumcised  only  to  a  sought-for  Tountain ; 
But  the  fathef*  is  in  fault)  to  whom  every  seventh  day  was  105 
Idle,  and  he  did  not  meddle  with  any  part  of  life. 
Young  men,  nevertheless,  imitate  the  rest  of  their  own  accord; 

only 
Avarice  they  are  commanded  to  exercise  against  their  wills; 
For  vice  deceives  under  the  appearance  and  shadow  of  virtuei 
When  it  is  sad  in  habit,  and  severe  in  countenance  and  dress. 
Nor  is  the  miser  doubtfully  praised  as  frugal,  111 

As  a  thrifty  man,  and  a  safeguard  of  his  own  afiairs. 


was  htnded  down  from  father  to  son,  not 
knowing  the  design  and  importance  of 
the  divine  command. 

106.  Meddle,  ^.]  u  e.  He  refrained 
from  all  business*  even  such  as  related  to 
the  necessaries  of  common  life*  The 
Jews  carried  this  to  a  soperstitions 
height;  they  even  condemned  worlu  of 
■ecesshj  alid  charity,  if  done  on  the 
Sabbnth.  See  John  vii.  S3.  They  also 
declared  self-defence  to  be  unlawful  on 
tlie  Sabbath-day.  See  Ant.  Univ. 
Hist.  yroU  x.  p.  t7S. 

107.  Yottng  Mcn,  fe*]  The  poet  now 
begins  on  tlie  subject  of  Avarice,  in  order 
to  rihew  how  tliis  also  is  communicated 
from  father  to  son  :  but  here  he  maices  a 
distincHon.  As  to  other  vices*  says  he, 
youth  want  no  force  to  be  put  upon  them 
to  indioe  them  to  imitation;  whereiis, 
this  of  avarice,  being  rather  against  their 
natural  bent  towards  prodigality,  requires 
some  pains  to  be  taken^  in  order  to  instil 
it  into  their  minds* 

— Tfte  rfit.]  Tlie  other  vices  which 
have  been  mentioned. 

]()8.  Ccmmanded,  ^,]  They  have 
much  pains  taken  with  them  to  force 
them,  as  it  were,  into  it,  against  their 
aatnral  inclinations. 

109,  Vice  deceivei,  4rc.]  They  are  de- 
ceived at  Srst,  by  being  taught  to  look 
opon  that  as  virtuous,  from  its  appear-' 
ance,  which  in  truth,  in  its  real  natore 
and  design^  b  vicious.    Nothing  is  more' 


common  than  for  vice  to  be  concealed 
under  the  garb  of  virtu*;  as  hi  the  in* 
stance  which  the  poet  is  about  to  men- 
tion. In  this  sense  U  may  be  smd — De» 
cipiniur  specie  recti.  Hon.  de  Art. 
1.  23. 

110.  Sad  tntuhUticJ]  The  poet,  in 
this  line,  in  which  he  is  describiug  vice, 
wearing  the  garb,  and  potting  on  the 
semblances  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  has 
probably  in  ids  eye  the  hypocrites^ 
whom  be  so  severely  lashes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  Satire.  See  sat. 
li.  1. 1— to. 

Habito  here  means  outward  carriage* 
demeanour,  manner.  Sad  —  iriste— 
grave,  pensive,  demure. 

— Severe  in  countetumee,  ^.]  A  seve- 
rity of  countenance,  and  a  ne^igence  in 
dress,  were  supposed  characteristic  of 
wisdom  «nd  virtue,  and  were  therefore 
in  high  esteem  amtmg  the  philoMiphers, 
and  those  who  would  be  thought  wiser 
and  better  than  others.  Hence,  in  qr- 
der  to  deceive,  these  were  assumed  by 
vicious  people.     See  Matt,  vu  1 6. 

111.  DoubtfuUy praited,  ^.J  Nobody 
doubts  his  sincerity,  or  that  he  is  other 
than  his  appearance  bespeaks  him,  vis.  a 
frugal  man,  and  careful  of  his  affairs, 
which    Is    certainly   a    laudable    clm- 


5i(*  thnjditt  If  eauhim  vonri;  tanUdtn 
Sfjf. 
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C«tta  magjsy  quam  si  fSMtuhae  servet  eflsdem 

Hesperfdam  serpens,  aut  Ponticos:  adde  qoocl  hunc,  de 

Qao  ioquor,  egregium  popuitis  putat,  alque  ver^ndmn       1 

Artificein :  quippe  his  crescotit  patrimonia  ftbris. 

Sed  crescunt  qtlocunque  modo,  majoraque  finnC  . 

Incude  assidae,  semperque  ardente  camino. 

£t  pater  ergo  animt  felices  credit  avaros, 

Qui  miVatur  opes,  qui  ouUa  exempla  beati 

Pauperis  esse  putat ;  juvenes  hortatur,  ut  illam 

Ire  viam  pergant,  et  eidem  incumbere  sectee. 

Sunt  quaeidatn  vitiorum  «Ieiiienta :  his  protinus  illoa 

Imbuit,  et  cogit  miiliroas  ediscere  sordes. 

Mox  aequirendi  docet  insatiabiie  votum : 

Servorum  ventres  modio  castigal  tniquo, 


IS 


IM 


IM 


1  IS.  More  cMt^,  i^:]  At  the  nme 
time  be  it  actln)(fruro  no  better  prfnclpto, 
than  that  of  tbe  most  sordid  avarice, 
und  Uhtti  cure  <o  hoard  up  and  secure 
fait  monej-bagi  in  tncb  a  manaer,  aa 
that  thaj  arc  tafer  tlian  if  guarded  by 
tht  dxagoD  whieb  watched  ibe  gardeu  of 
t)Ht  Hatperideti  the  daughters  uf  Ailat, 
from  whence*  notMrithstanding.  Hercuirs 
tfole  Ibe  goldtn  ap|>let;  or  by  tlie 
dcatoH,  which  guarded  4h«  golden  fleece 
at  C«)lchi4»  in  Pen|u»,  from  whence, 
iMtwiihatanding*  k  was  stuieu  by  Ja* 
ton. 

J  14»  Add^]  We  nay  also  add  to  this 
KCount  of  ih«  character  bene  spoken  of« 
that  be  is  in  high  estimation  with  the 
gruei»lity  of  people*  who  alwayt  judge 
uf  a  roan  by  what  he  it  worth" 

At  btnmjmn  kmnhmm,  deetpim  cmpidim 
fiM, 

Nil  tot  if  ettt  inqnk,  quia  eaNfi  qumttnm 
hitbetiMf  9ti» 

HoR.  lih.i.  sat.  i.  1.  61.  «• 

^*  Some  Belf'decehfd^  vha  ikink  their  but 
•'  ^'goid 

**  U  but  a  tope  tf  Jhme,  Iftii  fimtim 

'<  Nofartune^M  large  enotigfi,  fiare  eAen 

"rote 
*'  Our  tportk  prppmkn*d  to   o    large 
••  eUate.'  Fravcis. 

.  1 13.  Thepe^  iJkink^ {«.] They  reckon 
this  nan,  who  has  been  the  fahricalor  of. 
bb  ,090  foruine  to  so  Urge,  an  apioont» 
ao  eacetlent  workman  in  hit  way,  and 
to  ha  hifbly  iSfvraiMad. 


116.  T»  iJieH  umrkmen,  ^c]  Fubria 
here  is  metaphorical,  and  is  applied  to 
these  fabricators  of  wealth  for  thero- 
teives,  because  thote  who  ooined  et 
n^de  money  for  the  pubt'x  were  called 
fabri.  or  monetss  fabricatures.  Faher 
usually  denotes  a  sniith-^  e.  a  work- 
man in  ifon  and  oilier  hard  materiala* 
a  forgefi  a  hammerer :  so  these  miserfp 
who  were  ooniioually  at  work  to  [ncrease 
their  wea)ih»  miglit  be  laid  to  forge  and 
hammer  out  a  fortune  for  themselves* 
and  in  this  sense  might  be  called  fabri. 
To  tuch  at  these,  sayt  the  poet,  ridict 
iiocrease. 

117.  By  vBhaUoeoer  «ieiin»]  Tliey  werv 
not  very  sera  pulsus  .or  nice,  at  to  tlie 
weans  of  increating  their  store*  vhetlnr 
by  right  or  wrong. 

lis.  Be  Ike  ossi^uaut  aovH,  o^4  >kf 
forge,  4r^.\  The  poet  still  coniioves  liia 
metaphor.  As  smiths*  by  coniinually 
beating  their  iron  on  the  anvil,  and  bav. 
ing  the  forge  always  heated,  fabricate 
mid  complete  a  gicai  deyl  of  work  ;  so 
these  misers  are  alwaya  f<>rgmg  and 
fnthioning  something  or  uthirr  (o  iiicreasQ 
their  wealilv  Tiy*ir  incessant  toii  pud 
laboor  may  be  compared  lo  working  a( 
the  antil,  and  the  borniug  desire  of 
their  minds  to  the  lighted  fo^ge.  Ca« 
nduo  here  is  to  h^  understtxtd  of  lue 
forge  or  furnace  in  which  the  irou  is 
heated. 

1 1 9.  7%e  f other  therefore,  ^  ]  Seeing 
men  abound  iu  wculth,  %ivd  noc 
MOoUfcting  what  pains  it  co9t  theoi, 
hsih^  9f  hmiy  mKi.iuui<i»  tp  acquire  it. 
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More  eertaiQy  th«n  if,  those  same  fortunes,  the  serpent 
OF  the  Hesperides  or  of  Pontus  should  keep.     Add,  that 
This  man,  of  whom  I  speak,  the  people  think  an  excellent,  and 

venerable  115 

Artist,  for  to  these  workmen  patrimonies  increase : 
But  they  increase  by  whatsoever  means,  and  become  greater 
By  the  assiduous  anvil,  and  the  forge  always  buining. 
And  the  father  therefore  believes  the  covetous  happy  of  miodi 
Who  admires  wealth,  who  thinks  that  there  are  no  examples 
Of  an  happy  poor  man ;  he  exhorts  his  young  men,  that  they 
May  persist  to  go  that  way,  and  apply  earnestly  to  the  same 

sect. 
There  are  certain  elements  of  vices ;  with  these  he  immediately 

seasons 
Them,  and  compels  them  to  learn  the  roost  trifling  stinginess, 
Bv-and-<by  he  teaches  an  insatiable  wish  of  acquiring:        125 
He  chastises  the  bellies  of  the  servants  with  an  unjust  measure, 


tliinking  the  rich  are  the  only  happy 
people,  end  that  a  poor  man  mutt  be 


If  1.  EMharU  hiiymmg  mat.]  HU  tone 
that  are  ((rowing  up. 

Iff.  To  go  thai  iroy.]  To  tread  in  the 
stept  of  tbete  money -getthig  people. 

—  Apfiy  aoiTMaUy.  «fc]  liicumbo 
•icnifies  to  apply  wlih  earuettuess  and 
dUigence  to  any  thing.  The  father  here 
fieconiiDeiids  it  to  hit  toos.  to  apply 
tbemselvea  diiigenfly  to  the  practice*  of 
tlieie  people^whom  ihe  poet  bumour- 
•otly  styles  a  sect,  as  if  they  were  a 
sect  of  philosophers,  to  which  the  word 
properly  belongs.  Tliose  who  joined  in 
ibllowuiK  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  were 
said  lo  be  of  the  Platonic  iect<— so  secta 
Socratica.    Secta  comes  from  seqoor*  to 


IfS.  Certan  dementi,  fc.]  Certain 
mdiments  or  beginnings.  The  father 
does  not  all  at  once  bid  his  sons  to  be 
covetoiM,  bat  insinoates  into  their  minds* 
b^  Ihtle  and  little,  sordid  principles. 
Ihis  he  does  as  soon  m  they  are  capable 
of  receiving  tbem,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  meaning  of  protinos  here.  Iniboo 
signifies  to  season  meat,  or  Ihe  lilce;  so, 
by  metaph.  to  season  the  mind  ;  also  to 
Inmish,  or  store. 

If  4.  CompeU  thtm.  to  Uam,  ^.]  From 
hit  example,  little  paltry  acu  of  mean- 
neti'Oiid  aTarice— minimas  sordes. 

It^  Bp^mdxiy.]  Aa  they  grow  up,  he 


opens  his  grand  plan  to  them ;  and  as 
they  have  been  taoght  to  be  mean  and 
stingy  in  lesser  matters,  be  now  instructa 
them  huw  to  thrive,  by  applying  the 
same  principles  to  the  science  of  getting 
money  by  low  and  illiberal  means, 

— htsatiabU  10/sft.J  A  desire  that  can 
never  be  satisfied — such  is  the  inordinatu 
love  of  money.  Amor  habendi.  Viao. 
JEiu  viiL  1.  5:^7. 

If6.  He  <AaMtue$,  ^.]  The  poet  ia 
this,  and  in  some  of  the  following  Unesa 
particularizes  certain  instan<:es  of  those, 
miaima)  sordes.  which  be  had  hinted  ar«' 
I.  If  4,  and  which  the  father  is  supposed 
to  set  an  example  of  to  his  sons,  in 
order  to  season  and  prepare  thuir  minds 
for  greater  acts  of  sordidness  and  ava*. 
rice. 

First,  Juvenal  takes  notice  of  the  way 
in  which  the  father  treats  bis  servants* 
He  pinches  ihfsir  bellies,  by  withholding 
from  them  their  doe  allowance  of  tbod» 
by  giving  iheni  short  measure,  which  ia 
implied  by  intquo  modio.  The  Roinana . 
measured  out  the  food  which  ihey  gavo 
their  slaves  ;  this  was  so  much  a  iuontb« 
and  therefore  called  demeosum,  from 
menUs—or  rather,  perhaps,  from  defaie* 
tier — whence  part,  demeusus-a-am. 

We  find  this  word  in  Tsa.  Phorm. 
act  L  sc.  i.  I.  9.  where  Oavus  is  re  pre - 
sentuig  Geta,  as  having  saved  some* 
thing  oat  of  his  allowance,  as  a  present., 
for  the  bride  of  his  mastci's  son* 

T 
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Ipse  quoque  'esuriens :  neqae  enim  omnia  sostinet  unqaROi 

Mucida  ccenilei  paiii9  consnmere  fhfsta, 

titfsternum  solitua  medio  servare  minntal 

Scptembri;  nee  non  differre  in  tempora  ccena^  ISO 

Alteriusy  conchen  aestivi  cum  parte  laceiti 

Signatam,  vel  dimidio  putriqae  silnro, 

Fiiaque  sectivi  numerata  incJadere  porri  i 

Invitatus  ad  hiec  aliquis  de  ponte  negar^ 

Sed  quo  dtvitias  hsec  per  tormenta  coactaa?  IS6 

Cam  ftiror  haud  dubius,  cam  sit  manifesta  phrenesis^ 

Ut  locuples  moriaris,  egenti  vivere  fato  ? 

Interca  pleno  cum  turgit  sacculus  ore, 

Crescit  amor  nummi,  quantum  ipsapecukia  cRBscrr; 

£t  minus  hanc  optat,  qui  non  liabet.     Ergo  paratur  14(K 

Altera  trilla  tibt^  cum  rus  non  sufficit  anumy 


QiU9d  ille  undaiim  vix  de  danentn  tuo, 

Suum  defraudioa  genium,  companii  mi- 
ier. 

OeU  had  sared  of  his  com,  of  which 
the  slaTei-had  to  manj  measiirei  everj 
Bohtb*  and  turned  it  into  money.  Mo* 
diffm  way*  measure  of  about  a  peck  and 
•n  half.    AiNsw. 

If7.  He  alio  htmf^ring.^  Half  itarvin^ 
Umaelf  at  the  tame  time. 

—  Neither  doet  he,  ^.)  He  does  not 
laffer,  or  permit,  all  the  pieces  of  bread, 
#hich  are  so  stale  as  to  be  bhie  with 
nouldiness,  and  musty  with  being 
hoarded  up,  to  be  eaten  op  at  once, 
hot  malLPS  them  serre  again  and  again. 

tt9.  The  A4M&,  ^.]  Mtuatal,  a  dish 
Itoade  with-  herbs  and  meat,  and  other 
things  dropped  together ;  from  minuo,  to 
dimmish,  or  make  a  tiring  less. 

—  Of  yetterdaif]  Which  had  been 
dressed  tlie  day  bcforct  and  now  served 
ap  again.  Thiy  he  will  still  keep,  though 
in  the  month  of  S)epteroU*r,  a  time  of 
year  when*  from  the  aotamnal  damps, 
victuals  soon  grow  |>utrid.  Tli«  blasts 
of  the  ftouth.wind  at  tluit  time  were 
particularly  Insalubrious.  See  tat.  vi. 
616,  notp. 

ISO.  ^/m)  ftfcf^rr,^}  Who  accustoms 
himself  tn  keep  fur  a  second  meal. 

131.  The  bean]  Cunchis.>-Sve  sat. 
jai.  X93,  note. 

—  Sealed  «;>.]  Pot  into  unue  vessel, 
the  cover  or  mouth  of  which  wus  sealed 
pp  close  with  the  master's  seal,  t«  prcvrnt 
the  servants  getting  at  ft.    Or  perhaps 


into  some  cupboard,  the  door  of  whicli 
had  the  roaster's  seal  upon  it. 

13f— 2.  Part  if  a  summer  feih.'\  Lacertt 
ssativi.— What  fish  the  lacertus  was»  % 
do  not  any  where  find  with  certainty* 
Ains««orth  calls  it  a  kind  of  cheap  fish 
usually  salted.  Thb,  mentioned  here,  b 
cAHed  a  summer  fish ;  I  suppose,  because 
caught  in  the  summer  time;  and  fov 
this  reason,  no  donbt^  not  very  Ukely  to 
keep  lon^  sweet. 

I3f.  iri(kka/fastiakn^ift«L}Seesat. 
iv.  S3;  and  AiKtw.  Silarns.  lit.  an<i 
with  an  half  and  putrid  silurus. 

133.  To  skttC  up.]  Inclodere— i  e.  to 
include  in  the  same  sealed  vessel— 'ITie 
infinitive  includere,  like  the  servare,  U 
l«9,  and  the  non  diffiene,  I.  VUK  is- 
governed  by  the  soltius,  I.  1«1>. 

—  NamUu'd  threads,  j^.]  Sectivi  portL 
In  sat.  iiL  t93,  4.  Juvenai  caflait  aeciUe 
porruni.  See  there. — There  were  two- 
different  apecies  of  the  leek  ;  one  sorC 
was  called  scctum,  sectiley  and  secthrua  ; 
the  other  capilatam ;  tlic  former  of  whieh 
was  reckoncNtl  the  worst.  See  Pu v.  lib. 
six.  c.  6. 

From  the  bottom  of  a  leek  theie  arv 
fibres  which  hang  downwards,  when  lh» 
leek  is  taken  out  of  the  ground,  wbkb 
the  poet  here  calls  fila,  or  thicada, which 
they  resemble.  He  here  bumoarooslj 
represents  a  person  so  sordidly  avaricioBB* 
as  to  count  the  threads,  or  fibres,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  leek,  that  if  one  of  these 
should  be  mining  be  might  find  it  oat. 
The  epithets,  leciinini  tsd  ieclilck«i^ 
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He  also  bung^ring :'  for  neither  does  he  ever  bear 

To  consume  all  the  musty  pieces  of  blue  bread,- 

Who  is  used  to  keejvthe  hash  of  yesterday  in  Uie  midst  of 

September ;  also  to  defer,  to  the  time  of  another  supper,  130 

The  bean,  sealed  up  with  part  of  a  summer 

Fish,  or  with  half  a  stinking  shad. 

And  to  shut  up  the  nuiober'd  threads  of  a  atctive  leek : 

Any  one  invited  from  a  bridge  to  thes^  wouM.refuse. 

But  for  what  end  are  riches  gather'd  by  these  torments,    1^6 

Since  it  is  an  undoubted  madness,  since  it  is  a  manifest  phrensy^ 

That  you  may  die  richg  to  live  with  a  needy  fiette  ? 

Jn  the  meam  time,  when  the  bag  swells  with  a  full  mouth, 

The  love  of  money  increases,  as  much  as  mo^^y  its^v 

increases ; 
And  he  wishes  for  it  less,  who  has  it  xaxA,    Therefore  is  pre» 

pared  140 

AnoOier  villa  for  you,  when  one  countiy  seat  is  not  sufficient;* 


I^TCD  -to  that  sort  of  leek,  from  its  being 
vsaal  to  cut  or  shred  it  into  «iniill  pieces 
when  Diiied  with  victuals  of  any  kind. 
SeeAiKsw,  Sectlvus. 

154.  Jnnteii  from  a  bridge,']  See  sat. 
IT.  116*  The  bridges  about  Roine  were 
the  iisual  placep  wl^re  beggars  took  their 
Hand,  in  o<der  to  beg  of  the  passc;n- 
gers. 

The  poetf  ;to  finish  his  description  of 
the  miser's  Jioard  pf  victuals,  hexe  tells 
us,  that  if  tlus  wretch  weie  to  inTite  a 
«Mninon  beggar  to  such  provisions  as  be 
t»pt^  himself  and  fiimilj,  the  beggar 
would  rrfuse  to  come. 

135.  But/or  wAm  end^fc.]  Some  verb 
Vioit  be  understood  here,  as  babes,  or 
possides,  or  the  like-~otherwise  theac* 
cusative  case  is  without  a  verb  lo  govern 
it.    We  may  then  read  the  line — 

To  what  purpose  do  yon  pQsasss  xlches* 

fathered  together  f>y  these  torments-*- 
e*  n^th  so  much  punishment  and  un- 
easiness to  yourself.'  See  ^at.  x.  J.  IJ, 
IS. 

156.  I7a40uitediniidiu|i,^.]$oHoji. 
aat.iU.lib.ii.]..8«. 

Dandm  €tt  AeKefrort  muko  pan  maxima 


Aiacio  an  Andcynm  ratio  iUk  dcflmet 


Miten  nmke  vihoU  Anticyra  sUir  awn  ; 
f^  helkbart  mfntdfor  tkem  alone. 

fsAircia, 


For  Anticyra,  see  above,  Juv.M.jq^' 
I.  97,  note. 

157.  A  needy  faU,  jtf.]  t.  e.  To  share 
the  fate  of  the  poor ;  to  live  as  if  destined 
to  poverty  and  want,  for  the  sake  of 
l>elng  rich  wheti  you  die,  a  time  when 
your  riches  can  avail  you  nothing,  be 
they  ever  so  great. 

X38.  When  the  bag  tweUhfe.']  And  aft 
tjiis,  for  wh)ch  you  are  tormenting  your^ 
self  at  this  rate,  you  find  no  satfsfacUon 
or  contentment  io;  for  when  your  bagf 
are  filled  op  to  the  very  mouth,  still  you 
want  more.  The  getting  of  money  and' 
the  love  of  money  increase  together! 
the  more  yon  have,  the  more  yos 
want. 

Creictt  mduigau  nhi  dinu  h^^»  4^ 
See  HoR.Jib.  li.  ode  ii.  and  jib.  iii.  ode 
jyl  1>  17, 18. 

Cretcenfem  amutar  c,ura  piBCuv^uifn 

Migorum^  fames. 

140.  He  wiAetfarfi  lfM$,  j^.]  A  poot 
man  looks  no  farther  than  for  a  supply 
of  bis  present  wa^ts;  he  never  thinks  of 
any  thing  more. 

—  'JJierrfore.l  Because  thou  art  in* 
satiable  in  thy  desires. 

—  If  prepared,  fe,"]  Not  content 
with  one  country-house,  another  is  pur- 
chased, and  gotten  ready,  prepared  for 
thy  rccq>tion»  as  one  will  not  apG 
fice. 
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Et  proferre  llbet  fines ;  tnajorqae  yidetUF) 

Et  melior  vicina  segest  mercaris  et  hanC)  et 

Arbusta,  et  densa  montem  qoi  canet  oYiri  : 

Quoram  si  pretio  dominus  non  vincitur  nU<s 

Nocte  boves  raacri,  lassoque  fatnelica  collo 

Armenta  ad  virides  hujus  mittentur  aristas ; 

Nee  prius  inde  ddthuni,  quam  tota  novalia  sievos 

In  ventres  abeant,  ut  credas  falcibus  actum. 

Dicere  vix  possis,  quam  multi  taiia  plorent^ 

Et  quot  venales  injuria  fecerlt  agros. 

Sed  qui  sermonesr  quam  foediie  buccina  ikmed? 

Quid  nocet  hoc  ?  tnquit :  tunicam  mihi  male  lupini^ 

Quam  si  me  toto  laudet  vicinia  pago 

Exigui  ruris  paucissima  farra  secantem. 

Scilicet  et  morbis  et  debilitate  carebis, 

£t  luctum  et  curam  effugies,  et  tempora  vitae 
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14t.  Jt  Ukti  ytfu  to  extend,  fe.}  Yoo 
think  the  present  Htniti  of  your  rst«te 
too  confined,  and  therefore  yon  wtnt  to 
enlarge  them. 

149.  I^eighhour't  com."]  Attsfa  is  pro* 
perly  the  beard  of  com,  and,  by  svnec.  the 
whole  ear  ;  and  so  the  corn  ttftelf,  as 
growhig.  YoQ  take  it  Into  your  hetd 
tJiat  your  neighbour's  Com  looks  better 
than  yoors,  therefore  you  determine  to 
purchase,  and  to  possess  yourself  of  hlB 
estate. 

144.  Orovet  tf  truC\  Arhustum  sig. 
nifies  a  copse  or  grove  of  trees,  pleasant 
lor  its  shade. 

—  Mf)a£k  ti  trft/te,  fe.]  The  bloom  of 
tlie  olive  is  of  a  while  or  light  grey 
colour.  Densa  here  means  a  vast  quan- 
tity.    See  sat.  i.  llK),  note. 

145.  W^m^pkttf^lx^t  fe.]  If 
yoo  cannot  tempt  the  owner  to  part  with 
them  for  any  price  which  yon  offer  for 
the  purchase,  then  you  have  recoorse  to 
stratagem  to  make  him  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

146.  %  n^ftt  lAe  Uam  ofen,  ^.1  In 
the  night-time,  when  you  are  not  likely 
to  be  discoveredi  you  turn  your  oxen 
which  are  half-starved,  and  your  other 
herds  of  grasing  beasu,  which  are  kept 
■harp  for  the  purpose,  into  your  poo^ 
neighboui's  com. 

146—7.  Tired  ikirkL\  That  have  been 
yoked,  and  at  work  all  day,  and  there- 
fore tbe  more  hungry* 


147.  To  ikt  greem  com,  4«<]  In  order 
to  eat  it  op. 

148.  Ncrmay  ^  depart  tatf,  fe.} 
They  are  not  salTefed  to  stir  bone*ard* 
till  they  have  eaten  ep  the  i»hoie  erop» 
as  clean  as  if  ii  had  been  reaped. 

'  —  The  vhole  etop,]  Tota  novalit. 
Novate  est,  saith  Pliny,  q«od  altenia  aiK 
nls  seritnr-^*<  Land  ibwn  every  other 
"  year,* and  therefore  produces  tlie  more 
plentiful  cropl.  Here,  by  met.  nOvalia 
^gnifies  t  ho  crops  that  grow  on  soeh  land « 
See  Vmo.  Oeor.  1 1. 71. 

151.  Ii^myk  ^]  Many  have  h«d 
reason  to  complain  of  such  trettttenti 
and  have  b«^en  forc^  to  sell  theh  land 
to  avoid  being  rained. 

15«.  •'  Whta  tpeedletr]  What  doet 
the  world  say  of  von,  says  the  poet,  for 
such  proceedings  r 

—«  Tftiaipef  tffmdfmtf'^l  The  poet 
is  interrupted  before  he  liis  finished,  by 
the  eager  answer  of  tlie  person  to  wbofii 
he  is  supposed  to  be  spe«king,  and  with 
whom  he  is  etpMtuiating. 

153.  <*  What  does  lAts  fttrrtr]  Say« 
the  miser ;  #hai  harm  can  what  the 
world  says  do?  See  Ho*,  sat.  L  1. 
64-7. 

— Coot  of  a  iaBtne.]  Lopinns  ngnifies  w 
kifid  of  pulse,  or  a  bitter  and  harsh  taste, 
covered  with  a  coat,  bosk,  or  sltell.  See 
Vffto.  O.  i.  I.  75,  6.  Isidoros  says. 
that  the  best  definition  of  lopinos  Is,  inns 
vHf  XMT^,  (|uod  Tvltnm  gustantls  amari* 
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And  H  likes  you  to  extend  your  borders ;  and  gfeiiter  appears 
And  better  your  neighbour's  com :  you  buy  also  tbis,  end 
Groves  of  trees,  and  the  mountain  which  is  white  with  the 

thick  olive : 
With  any  price  of  which  if  the  owner  be  not  prevailed  on,  14$ 
By  night  the  lean  oxen,  and  the  famished  herds,  with  tired 
Necks,  will  be  sent  to  the  green  corn  of  this  man. 
Nor  may  they  depart  home  fVom  thence,  before  the  whole  jcmp 
Is  gone  into  their  cruel  bellies,  so  that  you  would  believe  it 

done  by  sickles. 
You  can  hardly  bay,  how  many  may  lament  such  things^    15^ 
And  how  many  fields  injury  has  made  to  be  set  to  sale. 
**  But  what  speeches  ?  how  the  trumpet  of  foul  fame  ?•— 
f <  What  does  t^is  hurt  ?"  says  he :  **  I  had  rather  have  the 

**  coat  of  a  lupine, 
<<  Than  if  the  neighbourhood  in  the  whole  village  should  praise 

**  me 
**  Cutting  the  very  scanty  produce  of  a  little  farm."  15.5 

I  warrant  you  will  want  both  dheftse  and  weakness, 
And  you  will  escape  mourning  and  care ;  and  a  long  space  of 

life, 


iodine  contrbtet.  Ainsworth  thinks 
Uiat  lupinus  signifies  what  #e  call  lio|M«, 
and  Uiis  seema  likelv.  at  we  maj  gather 
from  the  story  in  Atbcn«os.  lib.  ii.  c. 
siv.  where  he  relates  of  Zeno  the  Stoic, 
that  he  was  iU-tenipered  rind  harsh,  till 
he  bsd  drunk  a  quantity  of  wine,  and 
then  he  was  pleasant  and  good*ha* 
moufcd.  On  ZeiK/s  being  asked  the  tea* 
son  of  this  change  of  temper,  he  siiid» 
|hat  **  the  same  thing  happened  to  him 
«*  as  10  lupines  ;  for  lupines,*  says  he, 
*  before  they  are  soaked  In  water,  are 
*«  vcrv  bitter;  but  when  put  into  water, 
^  ana  made  soft  by  steeping,  and  uM 
•*  well  soaked,  they  are  mild  «nd  plea* 
^  sanr»"  Hops  grow  with  coats,  or  In* 
■tin*,  WHO  over  another*  But  whatever 
be  the  exact  meaning  of  lupfaii,  the 
-meaning  of  this  hasty  answer  of  the  mi- 
ier*s  is  as  fellows :  *•  Don't  talk  to  me  of 
^  what  speeches  are  made  about  me,  or 
'■  what  the  trumpet  of  famis  itiar  Spread 
**  abruad^  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  chs- 
**  racier.  I  would  not  give  •  pit>*s 
«*  bead  for  all  th^y  can  say  against  mr, 
?  if  I  do  but  Ml  rich :  hut  I  would  hoc 
'*  give  the  husk  of  m  lupine  for  the  praise 


•'  of  all  the  lowni  if  my  form  be  imall^ 
**  and  afford  but  a  pcor  crop.* 

f  d.  If  I  am  rteb,  they  can't  hurt  ms 
by  their  abuse;  but  if  poor,  their  praito 
will  do  me  no  good* 

1A5*  TV  sery  scanty  pfDtfta*c.]  Paueis* 
sima  forra.  Far  denotes  all  maniter  of 
conik  Paueissima  need  not  bo  takeit 
Kieraily  In  the  superlative  sense,  but 
as  intensive,  aiid  as  meanlnit  a  very 
small,  an  exceeding  scanty  crop  of  corn# 
See  note  on  denslsslma  lectica*  sat.  1. 
I.  ISO,  n*  f .  The  compamUve  and  stt^ 
perlative  degvtes  atfe  oaeh  Used  by  th« 
Latin  writers  mily  itt  da  intensity 
sense* 

Idd*  ItsMNMil,!^}  Hefe  the  pot\  is 
speaking  ironically,  as  If  he  Mid  to  tha 
miser— To  he  sore,  Sif,  peb))lt:  like  yt>utf 
who  are  above  the  pNh»  or  dispraise  of 
the  world,  are  douhtlCs^  cxemptcH  fc0 
from  the  fealaihliies  ^hich  ihc  r^^tt  of  the 
World  su^r^  Aoch  as  sicknc^i^  snd  irtfir« 
mities.  ^e  sst.  t\  U  «?7^  Yba  ttt  n\x6 
out  of  the  rtfach  of  affliction  and  sorrrnr* 
S<fe  sai<  jk.  I.  t4f^4.  C&re(}is^yoi| 
wHi  be  1llritheiit-^fi\:e  fh>tt. 
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Lmiga  tibi  post  haec  fato  meliore  dabuntar; 
Si  tantum  culti  solus  possederifi  agri. 
Quantum  sub  Tatio  populus  Romanus  arabat 
Mox  etiam  fractis  setate,  ac  Phnica  passia 
Prseliai  vel  Pyrrhum  immanero,  gladiosque  Molossb^ 
Taudem  pro  multis  vix  JMgera  bina  dabantur 
Vulneribus :  merces  ea  sanguinis  atque  laboris 
NuIIis  visa  unquam  meritis  minor,  aut  ingratae 
Curta  fides  patriae.:  saturabat  glebula  talis 
Patrem  ipsum,  turbamque  casae,  qua  foeta  jaoebat 
Uxor,  et  infadtes  ludebant  quatuor,  unus 
Vernula,  tres  domini :  sed  magnis  fratribus  ho(um 
A  scrobe  vel  suico  redeuntibus,  altera  coena 
Aroplior,  et  grandes  fumab^nt  puitibus  ollse. 
Nunc  modus  hie  agri  nostro  non  sufficit  horto. 
Inde  fere  scelerum  causse,  nee  plura  venena 
Miscuit,  aut  ferro  grassatur  ssepius  ullum 
Humanae  mentis  vitium,  quam  sseva  cupido 
Indomiti  census ;  nam  dives  qni  fieri  vtilt, 
Et  cito  vult  fieri :  sed  quae  reverentia  l^um? 


160 


165 


170 


nB 


158.  After  ikae  thma,  ^.]  Add  to 
^1  this*  that  you  must  IWe  longer  than 
others,  and  b«  attended  with  Qnoommon 
happiness— meliore  fat»— with  a  more 
prosperous  and  more  favourable  destiny. 

169.  Jf  yoH  aioM  ptmaii^  {«.]  Pro- 
idded  that  jon  were  jo  wealthy  as  to  pot* 
fcss*  and  be  the  sole  owner  of  as  much 
wablo  land  as  the  people  of  Rome  cul» 
tivmied,  wlien  the  empire  was  in  its  in* 
fancy*  under  Roroolui.  and  Tatius  the 
Sahine ;  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies 
lie  brought  with  him,  was  received  into 
the  city,  and  consociated  with  Romulus 
in  the  government*  However  this  might 
Ve  considered  as  small,  to  be  dividf>d 
among  all  the  people,  yet,  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  it  would  be  a  vast  estate. 

161.  J/i^nsortif.]  In  after  times-^mox 
*>Bom<:  while  after. 

— •firofccn  witii  i^.]  Worn  oat  with 
age  and  the  fatigues  of  war.  Gravis  an- 
nis  miles.    Hon.  sat.  i.  b, 

161— t.  H^fu.^dtAePtwtc«m.] 
Had  undergone  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
the  three  wars  with  the  Cartbaginiana, 
which  almost  exhausted  the  Romans. 

16t.  Cruel  PyrrhmJ]  The  king  of 
Epiras,  who  vexed  the  Romans  with 
perpetual  wars,  but.  at  last,  wis  deftated 
Md  drWen  out  of  Italy. 


16t.  MoUttiui  Mwnfi.]  The  Moios4 
were  a  people  of  Epirus,  who  fought 
against  the  Homantf  m  Pyrrhus's  army. 
See  sit.  zii.  L  108,  note. 
.  163.  At  Ici^]  i  e.  After  so  manj 
toils  and  dangers. 

—HanUff  two  acres.]  Jagi»mm-<-aii 
acre*  so  called  from  jugnm  boam,  being 
as  much  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  could 
plough  in  a  day.  Scarcely  so  much  aa 
two  acres  were  given  as  a  reward  in 
many  wounds  In  battle. 

165.  Than  na  dettrts^  4c,}  Aud  thi| 
portion  of  two  acres,  given  to  a  toldier, 
as  a  reward  for  the  blood  which  he  had 
»hed,  and  the  toils  he  had  undeiigone  In 
the  service  of  his  country,  was  never 
found  fault  with  as  too  litde  for  his  de- 
serts, or  as  an  instance  of  a  breach  of 
faith  in  his  country  towards  him,  by  re^ 
warduig  him  lesf  than  be  had  reason  to 
expect.  Cortns  means  little,  short,  cuiw 
tailed,  imperfect,  broken.  Carta  fides 
may  be  applied  to  express  a  man's  com* 
ing  short  of  his  promise. 

166.  lAttU  gkbeJ]  Such  a  small  piece 
of  arable  land. 

166—7.  Satufiedlhejkker.]  The  poor 
soldier,  who  was  the  father  of  a  nnme^ 
roos  family. 

167.  Rabble  of  kUeetUrgt.}  Consistii^ 


asT.  xittf' 
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After  these  things,  will  be  given  you  with  a  better  fate ; 
If  you  alone  possess'd  as  much  cultivated  ground, 
Ae,.  under  Tatius,  the  Roman  people  ploughed.  160. 

Afterwards  even  to  those  broken  with  age,  and  who  had  su& 

fer'd  the  Punic 
lyars,  or  cruel  Pyrrhua,  and  the  Molossian  swords^ 
At  length  hardly  two  acres  wore  given  for  many 
Wounds.     That  reward  ofbloodl  and  of  toiU 
llian  no  deserts  ever  seem'd  less,  or  the  &ith  small  165 

Of  an  ungrateful  country.     Such  a  little  glebe  satisfied 
The  father  himself,  and  the  rabble  of  his  cottage,  where  big  lay 
The  wife,  and  four  infanis  were  playing,  one  a  little 
Bond^slave,  three  masters:  but  tor  the  great  brothers  of  tli^s^ 
From  the  ditch  or  furrow  returning,  another  supper  170 

More  ample,  and  great  pots  smoked  with  pottage.  • 
Now  this  measure  of  ground  is^nof  sufficient  for  our  garden. 
Thence  are  commonly  the  causes  of  villainies,  nor  more  poison# 
Has  any  vice  of  the  human  mind  mixed,  or  oftener 
Attacked  with  the  sword,  than  a  cruel  desire  1 75 

Of  an  unbounded  income ;  for  he  who  would  be  rich. 
Would  be  so  quickly  too.     But  what  reverence  of  the  laws  ? 


of  bia  wAfc  and  mtny  cliUdreB,  soma 
small,  othere  grown  op. 

167.  Big,}  i,  €.  B^  or  greatf  wiih 
(fatld* 

169>  Baii(l*«{ffM— tftrfc  madtn.'\  One 
of  the  four  children  that  wcrf  jilajing 
together  was  a  Uttle  boitd*slaTC  bom  of 
a  she  slave.  The  three  others  were  chil- 
dren of  the  wife,  and  therefore  roasters 
orer  the  iiule  slave,  but  all  playing  to- 
gether, happy  and  content; 

— Greal  bfothen,']  The  cider  children 
^ow  big  enough  to  go  oat  to  labour. 

J  70.  Diuh  or  funwD,  ^c]  Cooiing 
home  froiu  their  day's  work*  at  digghig 
.and  ploughing* 

171.  More  ampfe.]  Their  being  grown 
up,  and  retumhig  hungry  from  their  la- 
bour, reaoired  a  more  copious  meal, 
than  the  littJe  ones  who  stayed  at  home. 

-^rcQi  p«ff.]  Pots  proporlionahly 
large  tu  the  provision  which  was  to  be 
made. 

'^Smoked  with  pottage*]  Boiling  over 
the  fire.  Pals  was  a  kind  of  pottage 
made  of  meal,  water,  honey,  or  cheese 
mnd  eggs  sodden  together.    Aiksw. 

172.  JVieafurc  of  ground.}  vt's.  Two 
•cres,  which,  in  ancient  days,  was 
thought  a  sufficitfJit  rtwaid  fur  au  old 


valiani  defender  of  bfs  country,  after  all 
his  dangers,  toils,  and  wounds,  and 
which  provided  for,  and  made  him  and> 
all  his  fisroily  happy,  is  not,  as  times  go» 
thought  big  enough  fur  a  pleasure-garden. 

17&  2^ence,  ^.]  From  covetousuess« 
Corop.  U  175- 

— Cimses  ef  n'ttainKt,  4*^.]  •.  e.  JProns. 
this  Tile  principle  arise,  as  from  their 
soorce»  all  manner  of  cruel  and  bad 
actions.    See  1  Tim.  vl  10.  former  part. 

— More  poitont,  4^.]  Contiived  more 
methods  of  destroying  people  in  orde^ 
to  come  at  their  propcriV,  either  by  poi- 
son or  the  sword.    See  James  iv.  1 ,  2. 

175.  A  cruel  desire.]  Which  thinks  no 
act  of  croelty  too  great,  so  \hat  its  eni( 
may  be  accomplished.  * 

So  ViRO.  £n.  iii.  1.  5C.  7, 
Quid  non  taortalia  peckvo  oc^is 
Auri  taeraj'amti  f 

176.  Vnboinded.}  lit.  untame'd — iL  e.^ 
that  cannot  be  kept  or  restrained  within, 
any  bounds.  A  ntetaphof  taken  from 
nuimals  that  are  wild  and  untamed, 
which  are  ungoTcmablet  and  not  to  be 
restrained. 

•—He  v^ho  wmhl  he  rith,}  So  the  apo- 
stle, 1  Tini.  vi.  9.  «<  ^»;i«^im«  wXitrtn, 

177.  WqM  6e  <ff  fwoMy-X  Aod.ihete. 
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Quis  mettifl,  mi  pudor  est  unqnam  properantb  avail  ? 

Vivite  contend  casulis  et  collibus  igtis, 

O  pueri,  Marsus  dicebat  et  HernicuB  olim,  180 

Vestinusque  senex ;  panem  quceraniuB  aratro^ 

Qui  satis  est  mensis :  laudant  hoc  numina  ruris, 

Quorum  ope  et  auxilio,  ^Ibs  post  munus  aristie,     .        \ 

Contingunt  homini  veteris'fastidia  quercus.      ^       ■  —i     * 

Nil  vetitum  fecisse  volet,  quern  non  pudet  aito  185 

Per  glaciem  perone  tegi ;  qui  summovet  Euros 

Pdlibufl  inversis :  peregrina,  ignotaque  nobis 

Ad  scelus  atque  nefiis,  quodcunque  est,  purpura  ducit* 

Hsec  illi  veteres  pnecepta  minoribus:  at  nunc 

Post  finem  autumni  media  de  nocte  sopinum  190 

Clamosus  juvenem  pater  excitat:  accipe  ceras, 

Scribe,  pucr,  vigila,  causas  age,  perlege  mbras 

Majorum  leges,  aut  vitem  posce  libdlo. 

Sed  caput  intactum  buxo,  naresque  pilosas 


fore  tiilcet  the  shortest  way  to  cerve  for 
himself,  through  every  obitade. 

177.  Revertnee  of  the  lows.]  The  laws 
whkh  are  made  to  restrain  all  acts  of 
murder,  and  Tioience,  and  fraod,  are  put 
totally  out  of  the  question ;  he  treads 
them  under  his  feet. 

178-  Haatening  miter.']  A  covetous  roan 
who  hastens  to  be  rich  has  neither  fear 
nor  shame  ;  he  dreads  not  what  the  laws 
can  do  to  him,  nor  what  the  worid  will 
say  uf  bim«    See  Prov.  xxviil.  ft. 

179.  "  live  eonteuted,"  ^.]  The  poet 
here  mentions  what  was  the  doctrine  of 
ancient  tiroes,  in  the  days  of  simplicity 
and  frugality!  hy  introducing  the  exhor- 
tation of  some  wise  and  thrifty  father  to 
his  children. 

180.  *•  0  ymtiht,**  4«.]  Such  was  the 
language  formerly  of  the  fathers  among 
the  Marsi,  the  Hemici,  and  the  Vestinit 
to  their  children,  in  oider  to  teach  them 
contentment,  frugality,  and  industry. 

— itfortiofi.]  The  Slarsi  were  a  labo- 
rious  people,  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  Rome. 

— Hernician.^  The  Hemiclj  m  people 
of  New  Latlnm. 

181.  l^estinian.]  The  Vcstini  were  a 
people  of  Latium,  Itordcring  on  the  Sa- 
bines. 

— "  SeOt  hrend  by  the  plough,*'  f  c]  Let 
us  provide  our  own  bread  by  our  indus« 
try,asniuch  as  will  suffice  for  our  support. 

18«.  '•  Dciftcf  ef  the  countrj/."}  T%t 


Roroans  bad  their  rural  gods,  us  Cere«r 
Bacchus»  Flora  I  flee  which  they  parti- 
cabirly  worshipped,  as  presiding  over' 
their  lauds,  and  as  at  first  inventing  the 
various  parts  of  husbandry. 

183.  "  By  whm  Mp.^^tf.}  He  meanu 
particularly  Bacchus,  wIh>  first  found  out 
the  use  of  wine,  and  Ceies^wbo  found  out 
com  and  tillage. 

184.  "  LeathiKg,''  ^c.]  Since  the  in- 
vention of  agriculture,  and  the  production 
of  com,  men  disdain  living  upon  acorns, 
as  at  first  they  did.  See  sat.  vl.  L  10  ; 
and  ViRO.  (j*  !•  1.  il~~fS.  where  may 
be  seen  an  invocation  to  Bacchus  and 
Ceres,  and  the  other  mral  deities,  as  the 
inventors  and  patrons  of  agriculture. 

185.  *•  Any  Hmg  forMden,'*  4<.J 
Those  who  are*  bred  up  in  poverty  and 
hardship,  are  unacquainted  with  tlie 
temptations  to  vice,  to  which  thoM  wIm» 
are  in  high  life  are  liable. 

186.  *  Ihn^  ire  to  be  covered,"  «fe.} 
Pero — n  sort  of  high  shoe,  made  of  taw 
leather,  worn  hy  country  people  as  a  de« 
fence  against  snow  and  cold.  Ainsw. 

187.  *«  Intferted  sUiis.*^  The  skins  uf 
beasts  with  the  wool  or  btiir  turned  in* 
wards  next  the  body,  to  defend  it 
from  the  cold  windSf  and  to  keep  the 
wearer  warm. 

Thus  shod  and  thus  clothed  were  tlie- 
hardy  rustics  of  old  time:  they  lived  \i\ 
happy  ignorance  of  vice  and  laxuryy  «nd 
of  uiioffencet  to  the  laws. 
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What  fear,  or  shame,  is  there  ever  of  a  hastening  miser?— 
"  Live  contented  with  those  little  cottages  and  hills, 
"  O  youths,"  said  the  Marsian  and  Hernician  formerly,    18b 
And  the  old  Vestinian,  «  let  us  seek  bread  by.thfe  plough, 
"  Which  is  enough  for  our  tables :  the  deities  of  the  country 

"  approve  this, 
"  By  whose  help  and  assistance,  after  the  gift  of  acceptable  corn, 
**  There  happen  to  man  loathings  of  the  old  oak. 
*'  He  will  not  do  any  thing  forbidden,  who  is  not  ashamed  185 
"  Thro'  ice  to  be  coverd  with  an  high  shoe ;  who  keeps  off 

**  the  east  wind 
**  With  inverted  skins.    Purple,  foreiffn,  and  unknown  to  us, 
"  Leads  to  wickedness  and  villainy,  whatsoever  it  may  be." 
These  precepts  those  ancients  gave  to  their  posterity :  but  noW) 
After  the  end  of  Autumn,  from  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 

noisy  190 

Father  rouses  the  supine  youth :  "  Take  the  waxen  tablets, 
**  Write,  boy,  watch,  plead  causes,  read  over  the  red 
**  Laws  of  our  forefathers,  or  ask  for  a  vine  by  a  petition* 
*^  But  your  head  untouched  with  box,  and  your  hairy  nostrils^ 


187.  "  Purple,"  fc]  q.  rf.  The  Tynan 
pnrplcy  with  which  the  garments  of  the 
rich  and  great  are  dyed,  ia  m  fureign 
piece  of  Jttxury,  and  unknown  to  u». 
The  introdaction  of  this,  as  well  M  other 
articles  of  foieigu  luxury,  if  the  fore*- 
mnner  of  mil  manner  of  vice  and  wick- 
edness ;  for  when  ooce  people  cast  oflT  a 
iimplicitv  of  dress  and  manners*  and 
run  into  luxury  and  expenoe.  they  go  ail 
lengths  to  supply  their  vanity  and  ex- 
travagance. It  oanmit  be  said  of  any 
tiicb---nil  teUtnni  fecisse  volet. 

189.  Theae  preceptt,  4-c.]  Such  were 
the  lessooft  which  those  rustic  veterans 
faoght  their  children,  and  delivered  to 
the  younger  part  of  the  community*  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity. 

—But  unv.j  t.  f.  As  matters  are  now« 
lathers  teach  tlieir  children  very  diffe* 
rent  lessons. 

190.  After  the  end  of  Autumn.]  When 
the  winter  sett  in,  and  the  nights  are 
kmg  and  cold. 

^Fivm  the  middie  rf  the  nigku]  As 
soon  as  midnight  is  turned. 

190—1.  The  noitif  father.]  Bawling 
to  wake  his  son,  who  is  lying  along  on 
his  back  (supiimoi)  in  his  bed  fast- 
•sleep. 

191.  "  The  vaun  UibteU,1  See  uote 
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on  1.  30. 

19«.  "  ITnfe.T  Pen  suoetbing  that 
you  may  get  money  by. 

—  ••  Watch."]  Set  op  all  night  at 
study. 

—  •'Plead  causes."]  Torn  advocale-i 
he  called  to  the  bar. 

—  **  Read  over,"  ^c.]  Study  the 
law. 

192—8.  *'  The  red  law$."]  So  called^ 
becaose  the  titles  aud  beginnings  of  the 
chapters'  were  written  in  red  leiters. 
Hence  the  written  law  was  called  rubrica* 
See  PiRS.  sat.  v.  I.  90. 

198.  **  AMkfor  a  vUu;,**  fc.]  For  a 
oentuiion's  post  in  the  army-^raw  up  a 
petition  for  this. 

The  centurion,  or  captain  over  an 
hundred  men,  cirrriedv  as  an  ensii;D  of 
his  officciastick  or  batoon  in  his  handt 
made  out  of  a  vine-branch ;  as  our  cap* 
tnins  do  spontoons,  and  our  Serjeants 
halberds.  See  sat.  viii.  I.  «4r,  noic—Tf 
a  man  were  to  advise  another  lo  petition^ 
lor  an  halberd,  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
advising  him  to  petition  to  bo  ttiade  a 
Serjeant.  Sj  here,  the  father  advising 
his  son  to  petition  for  a  vine,  t.  e.  vine- 
branch,  is  equivalent  tohispetiiiumng  to 
be  made  a  centurion. 

194.  "  Untouched  with  box."]    Youf 

w 
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Annbtct,  et  grandet  miretur  Lslius  alas. 
Dirue  Maurorum  attegia^  castella  Brigantum, 
Ut  locapletem  aquilam  tibi  fiexagesimus  annus 
AfTerat :  aut  longos  castrorum  ferre  labores 
Si  piget,  et  trepiao  solvunt  tibi  cornua  ventrem 
Cum  lituis  audita^  pares,  quod  vendere  possis 
Pluris  dimidio,  nee  te  fastidia  mercis 
Ullius  subeant  ablegandse  Tiberim  ultra: 
Nee  crectas  ponendum  aliquid  discriminis  inter 
Unguenta,  et  corium :  lucri  BONtsEsr  odor  ex  re 
QuALiBET.     Ilia  tuo  sententia  semper  in  ore 
Versctur,  Dis  atqne  ipso  Jove  digna,  poetie : 
Unoe  habeas  quarit  memo;  sed  oportet  habere. 
Hoc  monstrant  vetulae  pueris  poscentibus  asscm : 
Hoc  discunt  omnes  ante  Alpha  et  Beta  puellae. 
Talibus  instantem  monitis  qucmcunque  parentem 
Sic  possem  afiari:  die,  6  vanissinie,  quis  te 
Festinare  jubet  ?  meliofem  praesto  maglstra 
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rough  and  mtrtial  iippearance,  owing  to 
jour  bair  lying  loose,  and  not  being 
combed.  The  Roamui  made  their  conba 
of  bos- wood. 

194.  «•  ihdry  iMrtnTt  *]  Another  mark 
of  hardiness  i  for  cffcioinate  and  ddicaic 
people  plucked  off  all  soperfluout  hairs. 
See  sat.  ii.  U,  <S.  where  hnirinesf  is 
nentioncd  as  a  mark  of  hardiness  and 
<ooriige. 

f 95b  •*  LmHui."]  Some  great  general 
is  the  army  may  notice  these  tilings,  as 
jMipeaking  yon  6t  for  the  army. 

— "  Hnge  ormt;*']  Probably  rough 
with  hair.  9ee  above,  n.  f .  on  u  194.-^ 
Ala  iignifie»  the  armpit,  also'tbe  arai.-<» 
See  AiNsw. 

196.  '•  Denrmfiheunurfihe  Motn,"*] 
Go  and  do  aome  great  exploit^^is- 
tingoish  yourself  in  an  expedition  against 
the  people  of  Mauritania.  AiiegisB 
(from  ad  and  tegere*  to  cover)  sigHifica 
fQttages,  huts»  cabins,  lenrs,  and  the  like; 
In  wMeh  people  shelter  themselves  from 
the  weather. 

»  --*'Oatle$rf^€Brigm$a:*]  Of  the 
}nlmhitani8  of  Britain.  The  prapk  of 
Lanca»hire«Yorkshire>and  other  northern 
parts  of  Knglan.1,  were  called  Brigantt  s  ; 
they  had  strong  castles* 

197.  ••  That  u  ri€h  eagle,"  Ais.']  The 
Komau  ensign  was  tlie  Agure  of  an  eagle, 
which  was  carried  at  I  lie  head  of  every 
rej^ment.    The  care  of  ibis  standard  was 


committed  to  the  eldieat  captain  of  the 
reffinteiit,  and  was  a  very  rich  post* 

The  father  n  here  exhorting  bis  ion 
10  go  into  the  army;  In  order  to  whkrh, 
first,  he  is  to  petition  for  the  vine-fod,or 
centurion's  po>t ;  then  he  esborta  him  to 
go  into  service,  and  distingubh  hiniaeif 
against  the  enemy,  that,  at  sixty  yeara 
okl,  he  may  be  the  eldest  captain,  and 
enrich  himself  by  havmg  the  care  of  th« 
atandaid,  which  was  veiy  locmttvc* 
Hence  Javenal  calls  it  loooptetena 
a^lam. 

198.  «<  Orifio  hear,'*  ^.]  Ifyon  di»^ 
like  going  into  a  military  Ufe. 

1 99.  ^The  kantt,"  4«.]  If  the  cornet* 
and  trumpets  throw  yon  into  a  panic  «t 
the  sound  of  them,  so  that  you  ate  read^ 
to  befoul  youneif  when  you  hear  martial 
music 

t(K>.  "  Yom  may  parehate,"  fe.]  Yon 
may  go  into  trade,  and  buy  goods  which 
yon  may  sell  for  half  as  much  more  aa 
they  cost  you. 

^V**  Nor  let  ike  dmHke^  fc]  Don*l 
be  nk:e  about  wlwt  vou  deal  in,  thovgH 
ever  so  filthy,  though  such  as  miial.btf 
amnufactarcid  on  the  other  aida  of  tM 
Tiber. 

not.  *'  Sent  away  beyaitd  the  Tiftcr."] 
Tanning,  and  other  noiaome  tradea,weM 
carried  on  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  livery 
to  preserve  tlie  city  sweet  and  lieakby* 

203.  "  J>o  mt  helinr.r'  fe.']   D&  na^ 
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^  Lielias  may  take  xiotice  of,  and  admire  your  huge  arras.  195 
'*  Destroy  the  tents  of  the  Moors,  the  castles  of  the  Brigantc^ 
^  That  a  rich  eagle  to  thee  the  sixtieth  year 
^'  May  bring :  or  if  to  bear  the  long  labours  of  camps 
**  It  grieves  you,  and  the  boms  heard  with  the  trumpets  loosen 
**  Your  bellyt  you  may  purchase,  what  you  may  sell  200 

**  For  the  half  of  more^  nor  let  the  dislike  of  any  merchandise^ 
^  Which  is  to  be  sent  away  beyond  the  Tiber,  possess  you. 
^^*  Do  jiot  believe  there  is  any  qifi^rence  to  be  put  between 
'*  Ointments  and  an  hide.     The  shell  of  oain  is  sweet 
^*  From  any  thin^  i^hatsoete^*    Let  that  senteisce  of  the 
"poet  205 

^  Be  alwi^s  in  yo^r  mouth,  worthy  the  gods,  ttnd  of  Jove  him- 

^*  Nobody  asks  from  whence  you  HAyE,  but  it  behoxes 

•*  YOU  to  havje/' 
This,  the  old  women  shew  to  .the  boys  asking  tliree  ferthings: 
This,  all  the  girls  Jeam  before  their  Alpha  and  Beta«    - 
Whatsoever  parent  is  instant  with  such  admonitions,         210 
t  migjit  thus  speak  to  a  <<  Say,  (O  most  vain  man,)  who  ^ om*- 

^  man.d$ 
*'  Thee  to  hasten?  I  war/^ant  the  scholar  beitter  than 

1^  it  into  your  bead  that  one  tlting,  V  Awe  numey  it  rni^eeemmy  tstfi, 

which  yon  nay  get  money  by,  it  better  Fr«m  whemu  Hit  got  the  wfrM  M  neoe^ 

than  another.     Sa  as  yov  do  hot  enrich  odfc.                      J«  DBYDBir«  jaa. 

yoanelf,  let  ;t  lie  llie  nme  thing  to  yov«  And  therefore  ooly  tajce  care  to  be  rich, 

whether  yon  dei^inparfsmedomiments,  nobody  wiUlnquire  how  von  came  mi. 

or  tiinkinghidet.  Tlie  poet.  In  ihe  neit  two  Tinea*  humonr* 

fl04.  ^Tkt  mM  ef ^."fc]   He  al-  ^uudy  obacnrvs  the  early  implanting  thia 

lodes  to  the  anawer  made  by  Vespasian  doctrine  in  the  oinds  of  children, 

to  hM  sop  Tltnst  who  waa  against  raising  £t)6.  Thit,  fke  old  wamm,  ^c.]  This 

money  by  a  tai  on  nrine, — Titos  re*  maxim,  old  woaMO.  >prlien  their  children, 

monstrated  with  him  on  Ihe  meanness  of  osj^  them  for  a  trifle  to  buy  playthings* 

anch  an  impoaition;  hot  he»  presenting  or  some  trash  to  eat,  always  take  care  to 

to  his  son  the  iirst  money  that  aocroed  instil  into  their  minds;  they  take  thia 

$0  lum  from  it,  asked  him  whether  the  opportunity  to  preach  op  the  value  of 

fmell  oflbidcd  Hau  4^vt,  Univ.  History,  nMiiey^  and  the  necessity  of  having  it,  n^ 

vol.  XV.  p.  S6.  matter  bow ;  nobody  will  tioul>le  tiieir 

tOd.  '*  Setaaeetffhe  poet,**  ^e.]   i.  e.  bead  about  that. 

Of  the  poet  Enniua,  quoted  L  S07.  Tho  Roman  as  was  abo^t  three  far*' 

SOd.  "*  Be  nimmft  m  ysar  aMMlk."]  Be  things  of  our  money, 

aiwaya  at  voor  tongne^s  end,  as  we  say.  f09.  Thit,  aU  the  gtrb,  fc.^    tn  short, 

—  **  Werthy  the  fodt,^  ijl'C.}  JovenaJ  cluMren  of  the  other  sei  too  are  taagfat 

feiy  naturally  rapnseliHtUyold  covetous  this  before  their  a  a  o.   No  marvel  then* 

follow  as  highly  ezloUing  a  nwxim  sq  that  avapce  b  so  general  and  so  ruling  a 

exactly  suited  to  his  sofdUi  principles.  principle. 

See  Mo  LI  am  if  s  Avare,  act  iii.  sc.  v«  flO.  If  nufaat.]  Jakes  pains  tp  tmpresa 

frhare  the  miser  b  ao  pleased  with  a  say*  such  maxims  upon  his  children. 

Hic  which  sniu  his  principles,  as  to  want  Si  1.  Tknt  tpetk  lo.]  Thus  address  lay* 

jt  written  in  tetters  of  gold.  self  to. 

par.  "  ^^aH^adbl,*'41^]  fit.  «•  Te  hmtemT}  Who  hU  thee  be 
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Discipnlom :  secunis  abi :  vinceris,  ut  Ajax 

Preteriit  Telamonem,  ut  Pelea  Ticit  Achilles. 

Parcendum  est  teoeris ;  nmdum  imple^ere  mednllaf 

Nativs  mala  neqnitiie:  cum  pectere  barbani 

Coeperit,  et  lorigi  mucronem  admitlere  cultri, 

Falsus  erit  testis,  Tendet  peijuria  summa 

Exigua,  Cereris  tangens  aramque  pedemque. 

ElataiD  jam  crede  narum,  si  limina  vestra 

Mortifera  cum  dote  subit:  qnibus  ilia  premetur 

Per  soronum  digitis?  nam  quae  terraque  mariqae 

Acquireuda  putes,  brevior  via  conferet  illi : 

Nulius  epim  magni  sceleris  labor.     Haec  ego  nonqaam 

Mandavi^  dices  olim,  nee  talia  suasi : 

Mentis  causa  malas  tamen  est,  et  origo  penes  te : 

Nam  quisquis  magni  census  pnecepit  amorora, 

Et  lasYo  raonitu  pueros  producit  avaros ; 

Et  qui  per  fraudes  patrimonia  conduplicare 

Dat  libertatem,  totas  efftindit  babc^ias 
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ID  fiich  a  hurry  to  teach  jOQT  ton  guch 
principles?  why  begin  with htoi so jouDg, 
and  take  so  modi  pains  ? 

«12.  ••  Juvrrmt,'}  So  prnto  sianifi«a 
here.    See  Aimsw.  Presto,  No.  8. 

--['The  ichoUr  beUer,"  4-e,]  A  gieaf  er 
proScient  than  yourself  in  avarice,  atid 
HI  every  other  VI60,  in  which  yoe  maj 
instroct  him.  "^ 

tia.  ••  2^p«-lj0C»f«.'']Maheyoar«>lf 
qeitesecun;  and  easy  upon  thb  subject* 

—  «  A  JJagr  4«.]  Your  ton  will 
outdo  you  in  avarice,  aa  much  as  Ajax 
Mirpnssed  bis  father  Telaiuon.  or  as 
Achitlei  sarpiissed  his  Cither  Peieos,  in 
raloor  and  warlike  achievements. 

«I4.  •'  You  tmut  tpme^'ic.]  Yo«  matt 
»»ke  allowanoe  for  the  tenderness  of 
youth,  and  not  horry  your  sod  on  too 
fast;  have  patience  with  hiro,  bell  be 
had  enonsb  by-and-by. 

—  7  Their  tnarrom,"  fc.']  The  evil 
^/spo«<t<o»s  and  propensities  with  which 
thi-y  were  born  (mala  nativie  neqoitiie) 
l>»«e  not  had  time  to  grow  to  roaturify, 
and  to  occupy  their  whole  minds,  marrow 
fiUa  the  bones.  The  marrow,  which  is 
placed  within  the  bones,  like  the  boweli. 
which  are  placed  within  the  body,  is 
often  figuratively,  and  by  analogy,  made 
use  ufio  signify  the  inward  mind. 

Tully  says,  Fam.  xy.  16.  Mihi  h»res 
In  medtillis— I  love  you  in  my  heart* 
And  again,  PbBf]).  i  J&    lu  medottis 


^fh^puli  Roroani,  ac  visceiibas  hereiMnt 
—they  were  very  dear  to  ilie  Romaii 
people. 

tl7.  "  Tocamhkk  ftmnfjie.  When 
he  Is  grown  up  to  maturity* 

-. «'  r«  admji  the  pmtl,*  few]  The 
edge  of  a  raaor— a  periphrasis  for  beio^ 
shaved.  See  aat*  i.  td;  and  sat.  z. 
StS. 

f  ia  ••  Sell  pajmktr  4«-]  He  wiH 
forswear  himself  for  a  very  small  price. 

S19*  *•  rauchii^  Mh  the  tJtuir,^  fr.] 
It  was  the  cosiom  among  the  IWmansb 
on  occasion  of  solemn  oothiM  to  go  to  a 
temple,  and,  when  ihey  swore,  to  lay 
their  hand  npon  the  altar  of  the  god. 
Here,  to  make  his  oath  the  more  soleaui* 
the  miser's  son  \t  represented,  not  only 
aa  laying  his  hand  upon  the  altar  of 
Ceres,  bot  also  on  the  foot  of  her  image* 
See  sat.  iii.  1. 144,  and  note. 

SI9.  "  Cy  Ceres."]  The  altar  of  Ceies 
was  reckoned  the  most  aacivd,  because, 
in  the  celebration  of  her  worship,  no> 
thing  was  to  be  admitied  that  was  aol 
sacred  and  pure.    Sat.  vi.  i.  50. 

no.  •«  Ywr  dtmif^gr-m^Bm'^  Yovr 
son's  wile*~pronovncc  her  dead,  if  she 
comes  within  yoor  doors  with  a  laifa 
fortune,  lur  your  son,  her  husband,  wiU 
murder  her,  in  order  to  get  the  sole  poe* 
session  of  it* 

— "  Oarkdfank."]  t*  c.  To  be  hwicd. 
or,  as  the  maivirc  thai  was,  to  he  btttiie4 
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**  The  master:  depart  secure:  you  will  be  outdone,  as  Ajax  j 

^*  Surpassed  Telamon,  as  Achilles  outdid  Peleus.    , 

**  You  must  sparethe  tender  ones:  as  yetlheir  marrows  the  evils 

**  Of  native  wickedness  have  not  filled :  when  he  has  begun 

**'To  comb  his  beard,  and  to  admit  the  point  of  a  long  Knife^ 

**  He  will  be  a  false  witness,  he  willl  sell  perjuries  for  a  small 

**  Sum,  touching  both  the  altar  and  foot  of  Ceres." 

'*  Already  believe  your  daughter-in-law  carried  forth,  if  your 

*♦  thresholds  220 

^<  She  enters  with  a  deadly  portion.    By  what  fingers  will  she 

"  be  pressed 
**  Inhersleep?^— for,whatthingsyoumay  supposeto  be  acquired 
^<  By  sea  and  land,  a  shorter  way  will  confer  upon  him : 
**  For  of  great  wickedness  there  is  no  labour.     These  things 

**  I  never 
**  Commanded,  may  you  some  time  say,  nor  persuaded  such 


"  things,'' 


225 


,  '<  But  the  cause  of  a  bad  mind,  nevertheless,  and  its  origin,  is 
**  in  you : 
''  For  whoever  has  taught  the  love  of  a  great  income, 
**  And,  by  foolish  admonition,  produces  covetous  boys, 
*^  And  he  who  to  double  patrimonies  by  frauds, 
**  Gives  liberty,  loosens  all  the  reins  to  the  chariot,  230 


AD  the  faneral  pile.  See  Ter.  Andria* 
act  i.  ac  i.  I.  90.    Sec  sat.  vL  I.  566. 

221.  "  With  a  deadly  portion,'*]  Mor- 
Itfera  cum  dote«^-i.  t.  which  is  sore  to 
occauon  her  death,  bj  the  haods  of  her 
covetOQs  husband. 

— •*  Bif  whaf  Jingets,"  ^-c.]  How  eager 
will  his  fingers  be  to  strangle  her  in  her 
sleep! 

9^.  "  Far,  whai  things,**  ic.]  What 
you  may  suppose  others  to  get  by  tra- 
vfr^ing  land  and  sea,  ia  order  to  trade 
and  acqaire  riches.  3*OQr  son  will  find  a 
shorter  way  to  come  at,  by  murdering 
his  wife. 

224.  "  There  ii  no  labour:'}  Tliete  is 
very  little  trouble  in  such  a  business  as 
this,  it  is  soon  done. 

t'i4~-h,  '<  1  uever  eommmded^  4«.] 
Tiie  time  msy  come*  when,  seeing  your 
son  what  I  hare  been  describing,  you 
will  be  for.  exculpating  yourself,  and  you 
■ay  say,  *'  1  never  gave  him  any  »ucb 
f*  orders ;  this  was  owing  to  no  advice 
••  of  mine." 

t26.  **  But  iht  emtie,"  fc,]  The  poe< 
answers— No,  you  Aig^t  not  specifically 


order  him  to  do  such  or  such  on  action, 
but  the  principle  from  which  he  acts  such 
horrid  scenes  of  barbarity  and  villainy 
is  owing  to  the  example  which  youiiave 
set  him,  and  originates  from  the  counsel 
which  you  have  given  him  to  enrich 
himself  by  all  means,  no  matier  how ; 
therefore  all  this  is  penes  te— lies  atyom 
door. 

827.  "  Whoever  hutttughUiT']  Who* 
ever  has  given  a  son  such  precepts  aa 
you  have  given  yours,  in  order  to  instil 
into  him  an  unbounded  love  of  wealth. 

22&  '*  FoUiA  admmiium,*  ^c-]  So 
L»vu8  seeuis  to  be  used,  JLn.  ii.  54; 
and  eclog.  u  16.  SI  mens  non  keva  fo* 
Isset.  See  Aiksw.  Lbvus,  Nob  t»  But 
perhaps  ic  may  mean  unlucky,  uoforlo* 
nate,  like  sinistro.  See  this  Satire,!.  I ^ 
and  note. 

Or  kevo  may  be  here  understood,  aa 
we  soroetioies  understand  the  iford  sini* 
ster,  when  we  mean  to  say,  iba(  a  man's 
designs  are  indirect,  dishonest,  unfair. 

— ■*  Produeet  covelim  bcyt/*]  ^ting/i 
op  his  children  wiih  covetous  principles. 

230.  •*  Gteci  Ubcrtjf,**  ^,]  t,  e.  j^  |af 
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Curriculo ;  qvem  si  revoces,  subsistere  nescit, 
Et  te  contetnpto  rapitur,  metisqiie  relictis. 
Nemo  satis  credit  tantum  dclinquere,  quantuni 
Permittas :  adeo  indulgent  sibi  latius  ipsi. 
Cum  dicis  juveni,  stultum,  qui  donet  aniicoi 
Qui  paupertatem  levet,  attollatque  propinqui ; 
£t  sppliare  doccsf,  et  circumscriDere,  et  omni 
Crimine  divitias  acquirere,  quarum  amor  in  tc  est, 
Qimntus  erat  patriae  Deciorum  in  pectore^  quantum 
Dilexit  Thebas,  si  Grsecia  vera,  Mencesceus, 
In  quarum  sulcis  legioncs  dentibus  anguis 
Cum  clypeis  nascuntur,  et  horrida  belTa  capessunt 
Continuo,  tanquam  et  tubicen  surrexerat  una. 
Ergo  ignem,  cujus  scintillas  ipse  dedisti, 
Flagrantem  late^  et  rnpientem  cuncta  videbis. 
Nee  tibi  parcctur  misero,  trepidumque  magistnyil 
In  cavea  magno  fremitu  leo  toilet  alumnus. 
Nota  Mathematjcis  genesis  tua :  sed  grave  tardas 
Expectare  colos :  morieris  stamine  nondum 


ass 
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from  cliecking  sach  dispositkmt.  gWet 
them  full  libertj  to  exeicife  themselves* 
pleased  to  see  the  thrirtiness  of  a  son, 
who  is  defrauding  mU  mankind,  th^c  be 
Qiav  double  hU  own  property. 

fSCK  «'  LonKmailtke  rtmt,*'^^]  Gives 
lull  and  ample  loose  to  every  kind  of 
cvH.  A  metaplior,  taken  from  a  cha* 
rioteer,  who  by  loosi-ning  the  reins,  by 
vvbieh  he  liotds  and  gni&s  tlie  horses, 
too  freely,  they  ran  away  with  the  cha- 
riot, and  when  he  wants  to  stop  tliem  Iw 
eannot. 

231.  "  Whkh^ymw(m!dreeaU,^ii:J] 
]lt  is  in  vain  to  think  of  stopping  or  re- 
calling s«cb  a  one,  who  knows  no  ra- 
Mraint; 

tSf .  "  You  CMieawisri."]  Havins  lor- 
Mted  the  anthority  of  «  father,  all  yoa 
ean  say,  to  slop  h'ls  career,  is  held  In  the 
vtmoftt  oomempt. 

— «'7%e  6«uMb  bdug  le^."]  As  the 
charioteer  is  ron  away  with  bv  his  horses 
(see  note  above,  I.  i30.)  beyond  the 
bounds  of  tlie  race ;  so  your  son,  who 
bas  had  the  reins  thrown  npon  the  neck 
of  his  vices,  can  neither  be  stopped,  nor 
>ept  within  any  bounds  whatsoefer  in 
bis  wickedness,  hat  is  hurried  on,  lapi. 
lor,  by  his  passions,  without  any  power 
•f  control. 


N(^body  win  ever  draif  a  line,  so  aa  t« 
stop  just  at  a  given  point,  and  only  ain 
as  far  as  he  U  perraiued*  and  no  Cu^ 
ther. 

i34-  "  So  much  do  they  btdtUge.'^  So 
prone  are  tbev  to  indulgB  their  piopeii* 
sity  to  evil,  in  a  more  cKtoosive  maiw 
ner. 

tSb.  «*  Wkm  you  s^,"  fc.]  Wbe« 
vou  tell  your  son,  that  giving  money  iq 
Iielp  a  distressed  friend,  oir  rtlatioa.  is  9 
folly. 

ttSd.  "Wkom^  li^ttm*"  4c-l  AII». 
viaie  his  distress^  and  raise  op  his  Uotm 
of  poverty  intp  a  sute  of  plenty  and 
comfort. 

f37.  "  rsMfa^teockMsilorpfr.*]  By 
tboi  seeking  to  destroy  the  principles  cf 
humanity  and  chaHty  within  him,  yof| 
teach  him,  iodirecllv  at  least,  to  iob«  t* 
plunder  other  people* 

— ><*  Tc  dbeat**]  Circomscribere — Iq 
over-reach  and  drcomveiit,  that  lie  tnj 
enikh  himself- 

— *«  jy  CMiy  crime,!' ^]  To  tcmplv 
no  villainy  which  can  enrich  him. 

fS9.  '«  ne  DeeUr]  The  father,  aoB» 
and  grandson,  wbo^  for^the  love  tli^ 
bare  their  eouatry,  devoted  tbemadves 
to  death  for  its  service.  See  sat«  v|ii« 
f  Mk  note. 

$40.  ^  MentfCMff."]  The  son  of  Cicw^ 
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'<  Which  if  you  would  recall,  it  knows  not  to  stop, 

<*  And,  you  contemned,  and  the  bounds  being  left,  it  is  hur-* 

"  ried  am 
**  Nobody  thinks  it  enough  to  offend  so  much,  as  you  may 
'*  Permit,  so  much  do  they  indulge  themselves  more  widely* 
^  When  you  say  to  a  youth,  he  is  a  tool  who  may  give  to  a  friend^ 
"  Who  may  lighten,  and  raise  up  the  poverty  of  a  relation ; 
'<  You  both  teach  him  t6  rob,  and  to  cheat,  and  by  every  crime 
**  To  acquire  riches,  the  love  of  which  is  in'^thee^ 
*'  As  much  as  of  their  count  17  was  in  the  breast  of  the  Decii, 

^^  as  much 
<^  As  Menceceus  loved  Thebes,  if  Greece  be  true,  240 

^  In  the  furrows  of  which,  legions  from  the  teeth  of  a  snake 
*<  With  shields  arc  born,  and  horrid  wars  undertake 
**  Immediately,  as  if  a  trumpeter  too  had  risen  with  diem. 
<<  Therefore  the  fire,  the  sparks  of  which  yourself  have  given^ 
<^  You  will  see  burning  wide,  and  carrying  off  all  things.  24*5 
*^  Nor  will  hespare  yourmiserable  self, and  the  tremblingmaster 
**  The  young  lion  in  his  cage,  with  great  roaring,  will  take  off.'* 
'*  Your  nativity  is  known  to  astrolofi;er8."-^'^  But  it  is  grievous 
^  To  expect  slow  distafK :  you'll  die,  your  thread  not  yet 

Ung  of  Thibet,  who,  that  he  nifght  pre*  little  sparks*  then  spreaJi  far  and  wide^. 

aerve  his  country,  when  Thrbes  was  be-  till  it  devours  and  consanies  e?erj  ihin^ 

sieged  by  the  Argives,  devoted  himself  in  its  way. 

to  death;  the  oracle  hoving  declared,        1t46.  **  Nor  wUl  he  spate,"  ^l  He  will 

that  'rhebes  would  be  safe,  if  the  last  of  not  even  spare  yoo  that  are   hh  own 

the  rac«  of  Cadmus  would  willingly  sof*  wretched  father,  or  scruple  to  take  yoo 

fer  death.  off  (1.  e.  mnrder  yoo)  to  possess  himself 

— "  IfOreece  he  trueJ^  If  the  Gre-  of  your  property, 
cian  accounts  speak  truth.  S47.  "  The  yamig  Uamt"*  fc.^  Alluding 

f4l.  "Tn  tkej'mrrowt  ef  which,"  jr.]  to  the  story  of  a  tame  lion,  which,  in  the 

He  alludes  to  the  story  of  Cadiuus,  who  lime  of  Dorottian,  tore  his  keeper,  that 

having  slain  a  large  serncnf,  took  the  had  brought  him  up,  to  pieces, 
teeth,  and  sowing  them  m  the  ground,        Leterat  ingraio  teo  peifidut  ore  mogi^ 
there  spreng  np  froni  each  an  armed  ttrum.       Martial,  Spectnc.  ep.  x. 

nan ;  these  presently  fell  to  fighting,  till        S48.  "  ITfHir  nathiiy,**  ^c]  But,  siiy 

all  were  ftlain  except  five,  who  escaped  yoo,  the  astrologers,  who  cast  nativities^ 

with  their  lives.    See  Ovid,  Mcc^'lib.  and  who  by  their  art  can  tell  how  long 

iii.  fab.  i.   See  Ainsw.  Cndmus.  people  are  to  lire,  have  setilfHl  your  na- 

t43.  *'  Tnimpfter  too  had  risen."]  Tq  tivity,  and  calculated  that  your  life  wilf 

set  them  together    by    the  ears.    See  bo  Ions. 

above,  I.   199,  note.    The  Romans  had        — "But  it  is  grievous.^  Bat,  says  Ju- 

comets  and  trumpets  to  give  the  signal  venal,  it  is  a  very  irksome  thing  to  your 

for  battle.  son. 

S44.  «•  Thefre*  jc]  The  principles  «49.  •*  To  expect  Oow  diUnfs,'*]  TVi  be 
which  yoo  first  communicated  to  the  waiiuig  while  the  fates  are  slowly  spin- 
mind  of  your  son,  you  will  see  breaking  ning  out  your  thread  of  long  life.  See 
out  into  action,  vlolatingr  all  law  and  jus-  sat*  ill.  27,  note ;  and  sat.  x^tbi,  note. 
tice,  and  destroying  all  he  has  to  "do  ,  — *'  You'U  die,"  fc]  Youll  be  taken 
wlih)  like  tlir^  that  first  is  kindled  from  off  by  a  prematuie  dcaUi*  not  by  the 
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Abrupto:  jam  nancobstas^  et  vota  moraris;  250 

Jam  torquet  juvenem  longa  ct  cervina  scuectus. 

Ocyus  Archigenem  quaere,  atque  enie  quocl  Mitbridatcs 

Coin{iosuit,  si  vis  aliam  deccrpcre  ficuni, 

Atque  alias  tractare  rosas:  medicam^i  habendam  est, 

Sorbcre  ante  cibura  quod  debcat  aut  pnter  aut  rex.  253 

Monstro  volupiatem  egregiam,  cui  nulla  theatra. 

Nulla  asquare  queas  Prastoris  puipita  lautif 

Si  species,  quanlo  capitis  discrimine  constent 

Iticrcmenta  donius,  aerata  multus  in  area 

Fiscus,  et  ad  vi^rilcm  ponendt  Castora  nummiy  *   200 

Ex  quo  Mars  ultor  galeam  quoque  perdidit,  et  re9 

Non  potuit  servare  suas:  ergo  oinnia  Florae 

Et  Cereris  licet,  et  Cybeles  aulara  reliuquas, 

Tanto  majores  bumana  negotia  ludi. 

An  magis  oblectant  animum  jactata  petaaro  ^S 


coone  of  nature,  like  those  who  live  till 
their  thread  of  life  is  cur  bjr  their  dcsti- 
niei.  See  the  references  in  tlie  last  note 
shove* 

tdO.  "  You  even  now  hinder,'*  fe.] 
Ton  already  stand  in  yoar  soii*s  way, 
and  delay  the  acoompUUiiaent  of  his 
daily  wishes  for  your  death,  that  lie 
may  possess  what  yon  have. 

^61.  **  Stag-like  old  age.]  The  ancients 
had  a  notion  that  stags,  as  well  as  ra- 
vcnsi  were  very  long-lived. 

Cic.  Tuscul.  iii.  69.  says,  that  Theo. 
|»hra%tiiSt  the  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
when  he  was  dying,  accused  nature  for 
giving  long  life  to  ravens  and  stags, 
which  was  of  no  signi6cation ;  but  to 
men,  to  whom  it  was  of  great  importance, 
a  short  life.    See  sat.  z.  1.  247. 

-^  **  TortnentM  ihe  youikJ']  Gives  the 
young  man,  your  son.  daily  uneasiness 
arid  vexation,  and  will,  most  likel;^,  put 
him  upon  some  means  to  get  rid  of  yuu  ; 
therefore  lake  the  best  precautions  you 
can. 

tbt.  "  ArMgenes,"]  Some  famous 
phvsfcian ;  see  sat.  vi.  tSb ;  and  sat. 
xiii.  98.  to  procure  from  him  some  an- 
tidote against  poison. 

-~*«  Buy  what  Miihridatei,''  4<,]  See 
sat.  vi.  660,  note* 

jS53.  '*  If  you.  an  wUUmg,"  4c,]  If 
you  wish  to  live  to  another  autumn— 4he 
time  when  fifes  are  ripe. 

t5^,  **  Othar  rom^i  Aftd  to  gather 


the  roses  of  another  spring;. 

— ••  A  medicine  u  to  be  had;*  ^.]  You 
must  get  such  an  aiiiidote  against  poi- 
son, as  tyrants,  who  fear  their  subjrct^ 
and  as  lathers,  who  dread  ilieir  chil* 
dren,  always  ought  to  swallow  before 
they  eait  in  order  to  secure  them  from 
being  poisoned  at  their  meats ;  the  ty- 
rant, by  some  of  his  oppressed  and  dis- 
contented subjects— the  father,  by  a  soa 
who  wtints  to  get  bis  estate. 

i56.  I  thew,  cjr.]  The  poet  is  now 
about  to  expose  the  fdlly  of  avarice* 
inasmuch  as  the  gratification  of  it  is 
attended  with  cares,  anxieties*  and  dan- 
gers, which  its  voiacieii  incur,  and  for 
which  they  are  truly  ridiculous.  Now,- 
says  he*  nionstro  voluptatem  egregiam 
— I'll  exhibit  an  highly  laughable  scene, 
beyond  all  theatrical  etttcrtainments* 
kc, 

tS6.  No  l/iealres*]  Nothing  upon  the 
stage  h  half  so  ridiculotis. 

267.  Nojtaget  tf  the  sumptaaus  pratar.l 
It  was  the  ouice  of  the  prastor  to  pre* 
aide,  and  have  the  direction  at  tlie 
public  games.  See  sat.  x.  t  36—41, 
notes. 

The  pulpitum  was  the  higher  part 
of  the  suge.  where  poets  recited  their 
verses  in  public. 

It  also  signifies  a  scafibid,  or  raised 
place,  on  which    tho  actura  exhibited 
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<*  Broken  off:  yon  even  now  hinder,  and  delay  hts  wishes,  250 
**  Now  a  lon^  and  stag*! ike  old  age  torments  the  youth. 
**  Seek  Archigenes  quickly,  und  buy  what  Mithridates 
'^  Composed,  if  you  are  willing  to  pluck  ancHher  fig, 
^*  And  to  handle  other  roses :  a  medicine  is  to  be  had, 
^^  Which  either  a  father,  or  a  king,  ought  to  sup  up  before 
« meat"  ^55 

I  shew  an  extraordinary  pleasure,  to  which  no  theatres. 
No  stages  of  the  sumptuous  praetor^*  you  can  equal. 
If  you  behold,  in  how  great  danger  of  life  may  consist 
The  increase  of  an  house^  much  treasure  in  a  brazen 
Chest,  and  money  to  be  placed  at  watchful  Castor,  '  260 

Since  Mars,  the  avenger,  also  lost  his  helmet,  and  his  own 
Afiairs  he  could  not  keep.     Therefore  you  may  leave 
All  the  scenes  of  Flora,  and  of  Ceres,  and  of  Cybele^ 
By  so  much  are  human  businesses  greater  sports. 
Ufo  bodies  thrown  from  a  machine  more  delight  265 


saroptuoas,  noble,  splendid,  from  the 
4oe  garments  which  he  wore  on  those 
occasions,  at  well  as  fVom  the  great  ex- 
pence  which  be  put  himself  to,  in  treat- 
ing the  people  with  magnificent  exhibi- 
tions of  plays  and  other  sports.  Sat.  ▼{• 
378,  note. 

t58.  If  you  MM  4«-]  If  yoQ  only 
observe  what  haaards  and  perils,  even 
of  their  lives,  those  involve  themselves^ 
in,  who  are  increasing  and  hoarding  up 
ivealth — so  far  from  security,  danger  and 
riches  frequently  accompany  each  other, 
and  the  means  of  increasing  wealth  may 
consist  in  the  exposing  Tile  itself  to 
danger. 

S59.  Incretae  of  m  hou$e»']  The  en* 
Urgetnent  and  incrtrase  of  familywpro- 
perty. 

—  /n  a  hmtn  cftest.]  See  sat.  xtii.  I. 
74;  and  Hoir.  sat.  i.  lib.  i.  t.  67.  The 
Romans  locked  tip  their  money  in 
chests. 

260.  Piated  a  watehfiii  Caster.]  i  e. 
At  the  temple  of  Castor.— They  used  to 
Isjr  op  their  chests  of  tteasure  in  the 
temples,  as  places  of  safety,  being  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  gods,  who 
were  supposed  to  watch  over  them.  Sat. 
X.  tSt  note,  ad  fin. 

f61.  Sbtee  Mart,  fc.']  The  weiiltby 
Q»ed  to  send  ^heir  chests  of  money  to 
the  temple  of  Mars ;  but  some  thieves 
having  broken  ioCo  It,  fbd  stolen  the 

VOL.  ti» 


treasures,  even  stripping  the  helmet  from- 
the  head  of  Mars's  image,  they  now 
sent  their  treasures  to  tbe  temple  of 
Castor,  where    there    was    a   constant 

Sard;    hence  the   poet  says,  vigilem 
tstora. 

-^  T%e  ai!ei^:er.]  When  Augustos  re^ 
tomed  from  his  Asian  expedition,  which' 
he  accounted  the  most  glorious  of  his 
whole  reign,  he  caused  n  temple  to  be 
hutit  In  the  capitol  to  Mars  the  Avenger^ 
See  AvT.  Univ.  Hbt.  vol.  xiii.  p.  607, 8« 
and  note/ 

f61— «.  Bii  0vn  o^mrs,  ^c.]  The 
poet  takes  an  opportunity  here,  as  usual, 
to  laugh  at  the  gods  of  his  oouotry.  See 
fat.  xiii  39— 6S. 

26S.  TVsreiies.]  Aohea  were  hang* 
Ings,  curtains,  and  other  ornaments  of 
the  theatres;  here,  bysynec.  putforlhe' 
theatres  themselves. 

You  may  leave,  says  the  poet,  the 
public  tlieaf  res  j  yea  will  not  want  the 
sports  find  plays  which  are  exhitNtf>d  at 
the  feasts  of  Flora,  Ceres,  or  Cybele,  t» 
divert  you. 

f64.  By  $0  aittcA,  ^.]  You  mey  be 
better  entertained,  and  meet  with  more 
diversion,  in  observing  the  ridiculous 
businesses  of  mankind. 

f 66.  Baeliei  thfvwtfrom  a  maehwtt  4-c.] 
The  petaurum  (from  mnrmm^*,  pertica,  a 
perch,  a  long  staff  or  pole)  wasa  machine,  • 
or  en^oe.  made  of  wood,  hung  up  in  en 
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CJorpora,  qdqiie  solent  rectum  detcendere  funera^ 

Quam  tu,  Corycia  temper  qui  puppe  moraris, 

Atque  habitas,  Coro  semper  tollendus  et  Auttro, 

Perditus,  ac  vilis  sacci  mercator  olentid? 

Qui  gaudes  pingue  antiquse  de  littore  Cretas 

PasBum,  M  municipes  Jovia  advexiftse  lageDa9? 

Hie  lamen  ancipiti  figens  vestigia  planta 

Victum*  Hifi  mereede  parat^  bruroatnque  fiemiefliqiie 

Ilia  reste  cavet :  tn  propter  roille  talenta, 

£t  centum  villaa  temerarius,     A^ice  portus, 

Et  plenum  magnis  trabibus  mare :  plus  hominum  est  jam 

In  pdago :  veniet  classis,  quocunque  vocarit 

Spes  lucri ;  nee  Carpathium^  Gaetulaque  tantund 

iEquora  transiliet:  sed  longe  Gaipe  relictaf 

Audiet  Herculeo  stridentem  gurgite  solem^--^^^  2B0 
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high  place,  out  of  #hich  the  petaaristB 
(the  pertont  who  exhibited  sorb  fcatt) 
were  thrown  into  the  air,  anil  from  thence 
flew  to  the  groond.    A  m  •  w. 

Otliers  sttVi  that  tlie  petaami  was  a 
tveoden  circie^-or  hoop,  thiovgh  whieh 
the  petaurifttB  threw  themaelTCs.  ao  as 
to  light  with  their  feet  upon  the  grounds 

Hol^jrday  givet  a  plate  of  the  pctaunun, 
which  ia  taken  from  Hieron.  Mercorialit, 
whom  he  caUi  an  exceileni  Italian 
antiquarjr,  and  representt  the  pctaorat 
Kke  a  awing,  in  which  a  p^non  nu,  and 
is  drawn  op  by  people  who  pull  ropes/ 
which  go  over  a  pole  at  top»-  placed 
horfsontallj,  and  thus  raise  the  petaarista 
lafo  Ihc  air»  where  probablj  he  awong 
hncinrards  and  forwards,  exhibiting  feata 
of  activity,  and  then  threw  himself  to 
the  ground  upon  his  feet.  See  more  on 
this  subject,  DelpK  edit,  in  notis. 

Whatever  the  petauros  might  be,  as 
to  its  form,  it  anpears,  from  this  passage 
of  Juvenal,  to  have  afforded  an  amuse- 
ment to  the  spectators,  something  like 
vur  tumbling,  vaahingb  and  the  like. 

t66.  T9d€teemda  itrttiireipe»4rJ]  First 
climbing  up,  and  then  sliding  down. 
Or  if  we  rake  rectum  here  in  the  sense  of 
tensum,  atretcbedr  we  may  suppose  this 
m  periphrasis  for  rope-dancing. 

AAer  all,  taking  the  two  lines  together, 
I  should  doubt  whether  the  poet  does 
not  oMan  rope.dancing  in  boihr  and 
whether  the  peuurum,  aeconMng  to  the 
definition  given  bv  Ainsworth,  signiiies, 
here,  any  thing  cne  than  the  long  pulo 


which  Is  used  by  rope-danders,  in  oftdef 
to  balance  them  as  they  dance,  and  throw 
their  bodies  into  various  attitudes  on  th« 
rope.    Comp.  I.  f7y— 4- 

t67.  Tkgm  tkou-l  f.  d.  Art  not  thorn 
as  much  an  ol^ect  of  huighter— fiiU  as 
ridiculous  ? 

-^  Wh0  a/w^  oMdert.]  Who  livest  oa 
shipboard,  and  an  tossed  up  and  down 
by  every  gale  of  wind. 

—  A  Gorynan  Arp.]  t  s.  Trading  to 
(ior^dom,  a  promontoiy  inCrtte.  where 
Jupiter  was  bom. 

S69.  WteUAedJ]  Perditos  signifies 
desperate,  past  being  reclaimed,  lost  t« 
all  sense  of  what  is  right. 

—  A  siMmg  sack.]  Olentis  Is  capabfo 
of  two  sensesif  and  may  be  understood 
either  to  signify  that  he  dealt  in  fill  by 
stinking  goods,  which  were  aMde  up  into 
bales,  uid  packed  in  bags:  or  that  hm 
dealt  in  perfumes,  which  be  brought 
from. abroad:  but  by  the  epithet  vifis,  I 
should  rather  think  ihe  Ibrmar. 

S7S.  Thadtmatttwme.}  Passum  was  n 
sweet  wine  made  of  withered  grapes  dried 
in  the  sua.  Uvn  passa,  a  sort  of  grape 
hung  op  in  the  sun  to  wither,  and  alter- 
waras  scalded  in  a  lixivium,  to  be  pre* 
served  diyr  or  to  make  a  sweet  wine  oL 
Aiiisw.  The  poet  calls  it  pingoe,  from 
Its  thickness  aadlascionsness. 

—  Tiheemmlraaiens^Jeoe.]  Made  ia 
Crete,  when  .rove  vraabom.  Seeaaf. 
Iv.  1.  35. 

f7t»  He  MvertAetot,  fC'1  ^^  rope* 
dancer  above  mcmioncd,  L  9$$,  $> 
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The  mind,  and  those  who  are  used  to  descend  a  ati^it  rope. 

Than  thou,  who  always  abidest  in  a  Corjcian  ship. 

And  dwellest,  always  to  be  lifted  up  by  the  north-west  wind, 

and  the  south. 
Wretched,  the  ^e  merdiant  of  a  stinking  sack  ?  269 

Who  rejoicest,  from  the  shore  of  ancient  Crete,  to  havei)rought 
Thick  sweet  wine,  and  bottles  the  countrymen  of  Jove. 
He  nevertheless  fixing  his  steps,  with  doubtful  foot. 
Procures  a  living  by  Uiatreoompence;  and  winter  and  hunger 
By  that  rope  he  avoids  <  you  on  account  of  «-diousand  talent^ 
And  an  hundred  villas  are  rash.     Behold  the  ports,  27$ 

And  the  sea  full  with  larse  ships — ^moi^  of  men  are  now 
On  the  sea :  the  fleet  willcome  wherever  the  hope  of  gaiQ 
Shall  call ;  nor  the  Carpathian  and  Gastuli^  seas  only 
Will  it  pass  over,  but,  Calpe  being  far  left. 
Will  hear  the  sun  hbsing  in  the  Herculean  gulpfa.  280 


f7t*  Fixhig  hk  tteptJ]  Upon  the  narrow 
rarface  of  the  tope. ' 

•^  With  doiAM  fitAJi  There  iMNiig 
great  danger  of  falling.  Planta  lignifiea 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

trS.  B^lhtftrteampmee.)  Wfaicb  he 
receifes  from  the  spectator!  for  what  be 
does. 

—  Holler  md  imiger.]  Cold  and 
hungi^.  $ee  Hob.  hb.  i.  sat.  U.  I. 
6" 

274.  HeeosHii.]  Cave^-*takei  care  to 
provide  against. 

—  Ycu  aa  aeemuU,  Ac,"]  The  poor  rope- 
dancer  ventares  his  limbs  to  snpplj  bi# 
neoessafy  wants;  yoa  rashly  eipme  your- 
self to  mocb  grefiter  dangers,  to  geC  more 
than  yon  ^rant 

—  A  AatuoHd  lafenls.]  Amoantuig 
to  aboat  187,&001.  of  oar  money^  3ee 
Hour  DAY,  note  9,  on  this  Sattrtf. 

S75'  Jn  hundred  viUiaA  Or  country- 
houses,  when  one  wodd  satbfy  any 
reasonable  mind.' 

—  Are  rmlu]  Rashly  ran  yoorself 
into  all  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

^Bdtold  ihe  poru]  Whatnomberi 
of  ships  are  there  fittinftfor  s^. 

S76.  Large  i%i.]  The  pea  covered 
with  ships.  Trabs  signifies  a  beam,  any 
large  piece  of  timber.  With  the^'  ships 
were  buiU ;  but  here,  by  metoo.  is  meant 
the  ships  themselves.  See  Vino.  JEm, 
ill.  I9l.-*cava  trabe  cnrrimns  mqoor.  ' 


-— Jf0fif^flieii,4«.]  Flushominun— 
fha  greater  part  of  the  peoplfi.»f •  d. 


There  are  more  people  now  at  sea  thaa 
on  Jand.  This  hyperbole  (for  we  can't 
take  the  words4iteraQy)  is  to  be  nnderw 
stood  to  einress  Ae  multitBdes  who  were 
ventofing  their  lives  at  sea  lor  gain.  S« 
with  US,  when  ai^  tUng  grows  general, 
or  gets  into  fashion,  we  saj— every  body 
folfows  it— «II  the  workl  does  it 

S77.  The  fleet  wiU  came.]  No  matter 
how  distant  or  perilous  the  voyage  may 
be,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  money 
is  to  be  gotten,  tiie  hope  of  ^|ain  will  in- 
duce, not  merely,  here  and  there,  a  single 
ship,  but  a  whole  Aeeat  at  once  to  go  im 
search  of  it. 

S7S.  CurpcAim  md  OtetuUm  sms-] 
The  Carpathian  sea  lay  between  Rhodes 
and  Egypt,  and  wai  s6  caUed  froqi  the 
Island  Garpatfaos. 

By  the  GBtoJian,  we  are  to  nndeiw 
stand  what  now  is  called  the-Straiu  of 
Gibraltar. 

S79.  Cdpe  bebnefir  (^  {«.]  Calpe,  a 
mountain  or  high  rock  on  the  Spanish 
coast  (hod.  Gibraltar)^  and  Abyla  (now 
Ceuta)  on  the  African  coast,  were  called 
the  pUlart  of  Hercules.  These  pillara 
were  geneiaUy  believed,  in  Juvenal*a 
tiroe^  to  be  the  farthest  west. 

f  SO.  The  nm  hiumg,}  Alluding  to  tha 
notion  of  the  son's  arising  out  of  the 
ocean  in  the  leatf,  and  setting  in  the  ocean 
in  the  west. 

'  —  HerfuleimgiUph.'i  t.  #.  The  Atlantie 
ocean,  which,  at  the  Straits,  was  called 
the  Horaaleaa  gulph,  because   there 
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Grande  opens  prettum  est,  Qt  tenso  Iblle  reverti 
Inde  domum  possis,  tumidaque  superbm  alnta, 
Oceani  moBB&a,  et  juvenes  vidisse  roariDOfl. 
Non  unus  luentes  a^itat  furor :  ille  sororis 
In  manibus  vultu  Kimenidum  terretur  et  igni. 
Hie  bore  percusao  mugire  Agamemnona  cKdit, 
Aut  Ithacum  :  pareat  tunicis  licet  atque  lacemis 
Curatoris  egett  qui  Davem  mercibus  implet 
Ad  summum  latuf,  et  tabul£  distinguitur  vnda ; 
Cum  sit  causa  mall  tanti,  et  disorimkiis  bujus, 
Ckmcisum  ai^gentum  in  titulos  fiiciesque  iDinutas. 
Occurrunt  nubes  et  fulgura :  solvite  fiinem, 
Frumenti  dominus  clamat,  piperisque  coeoiptor; 
Nil  color  hie  coelii  nil  fascia  nigra  minatur: 
^stivum  tonat :  infeliXf  ac  forsitan  ipsa 
Nocte  cadet  fractis  trabibus,  fluctuque  premeiur 


W5 
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Uercttlet  it  luppoacd  to  have  finUbed  kis 
••▼igiiciiin.  iiD«i  on  the  two  now  opposite 
•lioret  of  Spain  ayd  Africa*  vrbich  linn 
vnited.  (•■  u  said*}  to  have  boilt  bb 
piltan;  (f  nota  above,  1.  279.)  If 
tbejr  Mulad  b«yond  thetc*  ihty  faiiaiad 
the^  oouJd,  wbeo  ibe  tan  aet.  bear  bim 
biss  in  ttie  lea,  like  red-bot  iron  put  into 
water.  Tbis  was  tba  notion  of  Paudonius 
tbe  philoaopberi  and  others. 

t8l.  /I  11  «  gnttt  rtward  tfUAmtr.} 
Grande  opera  pretiom-^a  labour  ei< 
•ecdin^^  wortb  tbe  wbik  I    Irouice. 

—  A  JOiicAcrf  ^m.]  raied  fuU  of 
nonej. 

S8«.  4  noelled  bag,]  Alata  signifies 
tanned  or  tawed  leatber ;  and,  b^  me* 
lonjriB.  any  thing  nMule  tbereof,  asaboes* 
•crips,  or  bags  of  an^  kijid— ^bere  it 
n  mone y»baB, 

■^SwOkd,']  Diitaa^M-poiTcd 
wiih  monej. 

t85.  Momturu  fc.]  Whales,  or  other 
krg(D  creatures  of  the  deep. 

•—  IfarhK  jfOMlAi.]  Tritons,  which  were 
aopposed  to  be  hvlf  men,  half  fiab. 
MeriLaids  also  may  be  here  ineaot.  which 
are  described  with  the  bodies  Qi  ^oimg 
wonicHrihe  rest  like  fi»hes. 

VetitMt  in  pisceai  mtdierfarmMa  tupeme. 
Hon.  de  Art.  Poet.  I  ^ 
Sa4.  Nci  #me  aHu^aeiv.  ^.]  h  e.  Mad- 
ness do«s  not  alwtt^s  shew  itself  in  tha 
same  shape;  men  are  mad  in  different 
wajs*  and  on  diffeient  svbjccis* 
-^H^^milm  Aoiidi  «f'  kit  aif«r^  4«,] 


Alluding  to  tbe  atorj  of  Orcatrs,  who, 
after  he  bad  slain  bb  oaotber,  wm  tor* 
nented  bj  furies :  his  sister  Eieetra  em- 
bracing hint  endeavonred  to  oooifbrt  him ; 
bat  he  said  to  her,  **  Let  ma  alone,  thoa 
**  an  one  of  iha  furies ;  joa  onljr  em- 
•'  braaa  ne,  that  ^oa  may  cast  me  into 
'*  Tartarus.*     Eu  a i p.  in  Urcst. 

385.  EminidoA  The  tbrw  fqriea, 
thedavghtem  of  Acheron  and  Nox— 
Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megtera.  Tbcj 
were  called  Xumenidef,  by  aatiphraaia, 
from  layMMir,  kind,  benevolent.  Tbejf 
am  d«sGrib«it  w'lih  snakes  on  their 
beads,  and  with  lightnd  torchea  in  their 
bauds. 

S86b  Thia  maul;  m  «  hemg  strirfcca,^] 
Ajai,  on  the  arrooor  of  Achillea  being 
adjudged  to  Ulyaaes,  (see  Ov.  Met.  lib, 
siii.)  ran  mad,  and  destroyed  a  flock  of 
sheep,  tbmking  he  was  destroying  the 
Greeks.  He  slew  two  oxen,  taking  one 
for  Agamemnan*  the  other  for  Ulya* 
ses*  See  Soruoc.  Ajax  Mastigppbtt* 
nis. 

t87.  ItAocuf.]  Ulyaicfckiitfof  IlhaeM 
Sea  sat.  a.  tST* 

—  Span  kii  ooato,  fc.]  Though  he 
should  not  be  so  furiously  mad,  as  to  tear 
lus  clothes  off  his  back. 

S88.  WamtakeepnJl  Curatoris  eget 
— ataads  in  need  of  somebody  to  take 
care  of  him. 

—  WkaJUit,tci  Wbo.  for  the  hopea 
of  gain,  loads  a  shin  so  deep,  that  there 
U  nnthhi^  kA  of  sar  above  (he  watery 
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It  is  a  great  reward  of  labour^  that  with  a  stretched  purse. 
You  may  return  home  from  thence,  and  proud  with  a  swelled 

bag. 
To  have  seen  monsters  of  the  ocean,  and  marine  youthau 
Not  one  madness  agijUites  minds :  he,  in  the  hands  of  his  sister» 
Is  affrighted  with  tne  countenance,  and  fire  of  the  Eumenides. 
This  man,  an  ox  being  stricken,  believes  Agamemnon  to  roar^ 
Or  Ithacus.     Tho'  he  should  spare  his  coats  and  cloaks^ 
He  wants  a  keeper,  who  fills  with  merchandise  a  ship 
To  the  topmast  edge,  and  by  a  pUink  is  divided  from  the  wateri 
When  the  cause  of  so  great  evil,  and  of  this  danger,  29Q 

Is  silver  battered  into  titles  and  small  faces. 
Clouds  and  lightnings  occur:  <<  Loose  the  cable*V- 
(Cries  the  owner  of  the  wheat,  and  the  buyer-up  of  pepper — \ 
^*  Nothing  this  colour  of  the  heaven,  nothing  this  black  c:Ioud 

**  threatois: 
*«  It  is  summer- thunder.'*-^Unhai^y  wretch  t  and  perhapct 

that  very  295 

Night  he  will  fall,  the  beaintf  being  broken,  and  be  pressed 

down  by  a  wave, 


bot  ibe  npptrnost  part,  or  «dgB«  of  hew 

999*  A  pkkkt  ^]  Has  nothiof  be- 
tween bin  aiid  the  fatbomleat  deep 
bat  a  ibm  planb.    See  sat.  lii.  5V— 4). 

S9<>.  win  tk€  0«iiMb  fc.]  The  oal^ 
noiive  to  all  this* 

t9l.  Siker  baUtnd,  ^r.]  A  peri^ 
pbraHs  for  noney. — ^Tbe  silver  of  wbkb 
It  was  nade  was  irst  cut  into  pieoe^ 
tben  stanped  witb  tbe  oame  and  titles 
of  the  raagoing  esBperor,  aiid  also  witb 
a  iikeoeai  of  his  face*  See  Malt*  xaii^ 
Ml. 

S9<,  Ckmdi  and  ttghtubigt  oeciir.]  Tho 
weaiher  appears  doody,  and  looks  aa 
if  then  would  be  a  siorm  of  thunder 
and  lightning;  but  this  does  nut  dis- 
courage the  adventi«rer  from  leaving  iha. 
port. 

•— '•  L^ote  tke  OflUs.']  Says  he;  •«  no- 
**  inoor  Che  ship,  and  prepare  for  sail* 
"  lAg." 

Fvnam  may  signify  eithei  the  cable 
witb  which  the  vessel  was  fastened  on 
shore;  or  the  cable  belonging  to  tbe 
anchor,  by  which  she  was  fastened  in 
the  water. 
.^93.  Crtsf  tU  mmtr,  fc.}  The  ewiiH 


of  tbe  freight  calls  oot  alood. 

-^The  kujfiT'^  tf  pqiyer.]  Jnveoal 
does  not  simply  Aay,  emptor,  tbe  buyer» 
but  eoemptor,  the  buyerap \  as  if  he 
meant  to  describe  a  monopoliaer,^  who 
boys  op  the  whole  of  a  commodity,  iq 
onler  lo  sell  H  on  bis  ovn  terms. 

994.  **  Thtk  C0l9ur  •f  lAe  ikeaMii.*Q 
This  dark  complexion  ot  the  sky. 
.  — <<  7>i<  Uwfc  cisttd."]  Fascia  signifies 
a  swathe  or  band.  A  thick  doiid  wat 
ealied  fascia*  becaase  it  seemed  to 
awatbe  or  bind  up  the  son,  and  hindof 
lis  light ;  but,  perhaps*  mtber  from  itt 
being  an  assemblatre  of  many  doodi 
oolb^ied  and  boaud,  aa  it  were,  togo« 
Mier« 

.  S9.5.  «*  ll  tssKiiwier^AioK2er.']Nothiflia 
but  a  more  ibonder  shower,  which  wiU 
aoon  be  over,  and  which  In  sHmm«f  tima 
b  very  ooumoo*  without  any  storm  fol* 
lowing. 

^fiwm  »««««*•]  Who  is  blinded 
by  bis  avarioea  so  aa  to  insider  no  con* 
sequences* 

<96.  fifuaitMii^frrobni.}Sbipwtfok#4 
by  the  ensuing  tempest,  he  wiU  Ml  into 
tbe  sea,  tho  tunbws  of  hit  ship  brukuA 
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Dbrutns,  et  zonam  Iseva  mormive  tcnebit. 
Sed,  cujus  votis  modo  non  suffecerat  aurum, 
Qaod  Tagus,  et  rutila  volvit  Pactolus  arena, 
Frigida  sufficient  velantes  inguina  panni, 
Exiguusque  cibus;  mersa  rate  nautragus  assem 
Dum  petit,  et  picta  se  tempestate  toetun 
Tantis  parta  malis,  cura  majore  cnetuque 
Servantur :  misera  est  magni  custodia  cens{», 
Dispositrt  praedives  hamis  vigilare  cohortem 
Servorum  noctu  Licinus  jubet,  attonitus  pro 
Electro,  signisque  suis,  Phfygi&que  column^, 
Atque  ebore,  et  lati  testudine :  dolia  nodi 
Non  ardent  Cynici :  si  Ir^eris,  altera  fiet 
Cras  dcnnus ;  aut  eadem  pTambo  commissa  manebit* 


500 


SOS 


910 


997.  Hit  i^rdle,^.}  Some  think  that 
the  •ncieats  carried  their  mon^  tied 
to  their  girdles,  frotn  whenoe  Plantus 
calls  a  cat^paraep  sector  tonarius.  Bat 
I  should  rather  think  that  thej  carried 
their  money  in  their  girdles,  which  were 
made  hollow  for  that  purpose.  See 
HoE.  epist.  ii.  L  40.  Suet.  VitelL  c 
16.  says.  Zona  se  aureorum  plena  dr- 
cnmdedit. 

.—  Lefi  AoRd.]  While  he  swins  with 
his  right. 

^  Or  wUh  hu  bite.]  L  e.  With  his 
Iteth,  that  he  may  have  both  hands  at 
fiberty  to' swim  with. 

298.  BHtf&r  him,  ^.]  Whose  wishes 
were  boondJess,  and  whose  desires  after 
wealth  were  insatiable. 

S99.  Tt^paA  A  river  of  Portugal. 
SeeOv.  Met.  it.  S51. 

-^  Poctoliis.]  A  river  in  Lvdia,  called 
also  Chrvsorrhoas.  Both  these  rivers 
were  said  to  have  golden  sands.  See 
Hob.  epod.  iv.  fO. 

—  RoUi.J  Or  throws  op,  by  the 
eonrse  of  its  watery  over  the  sands,  so 
that  it  is  ^ound  at  low  water.  '  This  is 
■aid  to  be  the  case  of  some  ^9Xen  in 
Africa,  which  flow  down  precipices  with 
great  impetuosity,  and  leave  gold-dust, 
which  they  have  washed  from  the  earth 
In  their  passage,  in  the  goUies  and  chan- 


nels which  they  make  in  their  way. 
300*  B^gt  covering,  fcA    This 
wretch,  who  could  not  before  have  been 


ntisfied  with  all  the  gold  of  the  Tagns 
«Dd  Pactolus,  is  now,  having  been  sirip* 
wracked  and  ruined  by  the  loss  xS  hit 


all,  very  content,  if  h«  can  but  get  raga 
to  cover  Ms  nakedness  from  the  incle* 
mency  of  the  weather. ' 

SOL  A  Hide  /aad.]  Bestowed  npon 
him  in  charity,  or  purchased  with  the 
few  pence  he  gets  1^  begging. 

5»1— f.  He  cib  e  peimy.]  Who  be- 
fore wanted  a  thousand  talents,  moro 
than  he  had,  to  content  him.  See  1. 
fr4.    See  sat.  v.  1. 144,  note  t. 

sot.  A  pointed  Umpai.]  Persons  who 
had  lost  their  property  by  shipwreck 
osed  to  have  their  mi^fortode  painted  on 
a  board,  and  hung  at  their  hreasu,  to 
move  oompasfion  In  the  passers  by ;  as 
we  often  see  sailors  and  others  beggiBg 
in  the  streets,' with  an  account  of  their 
misadventiires  written  on  paper  or  parcbr 
ment,  and  pinned  on  their  breasts. 

SOS.  With  fo  maiiy  eeiU.]  Bat  snpposn 
all  this  be  avoided,  and  the  man  ooroes 
home  rich  and  prosperous,  still  he  is  not 
happy :  he  must  be  harassed  with  con* 
tinual  care,  anxiety;  luid  diead,  in  order 
to  keep  what  he  has  gotten,  and  these 
may  give  him  more  nneariness  than  any 
thhig  else  has  |;{yen  Urn  in  the  pnrsnit 
of  his  wealth. 

504.  itftieniMeittkeciiitofl^,fc.]  The 
constant  watchfiibess.  the  incessant 
guard,  that  are  to  be  kept  over  heaps  of 
wealth,  added  to  the  constant  dread  of 
being  plundered,  may  be  tmly  said  tp 
make  the  owner  lead  a  miserable  life. 
This  is  well  desciibed  by  Horace,  sat.  i. 
1. 76—9. 

505.  lidmii.]  The  name  of  some  very 
rich  man.    It  stands  here  for  any  such, 
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Overwhelmed^  and  will  hold  his  girdle  with  his  left  handi  or 

with  his  bite. 
But  for  him,  for  whose  wishes  a  while  ago  the  gold  had  not 

sufficed, 
"Which  Ta^s,  and  Pactolus  rolls  in  its  shining  sand^ 
Rags  covenng  his  cold  thighs  will  suffice,  800 

And  a  little  food ;  whilei  his  ship  being  sunk,  shipwrecked,  he 
Asks  a  penny,  and  beholds  himself  in  a  painted  tefnpest. 
Things  gotten  with  so  many  evils,  with  greater  care  and  feat 
Are  kept-i-miserable  is  the  custody  of  great  wealth. 
Wealthy  Licinus  commands  his  troop  of  servants,  with     SOS 
Buckets  set  in  order,  to  watch  by  night,  affirighted  for 
His  amber,  and  for  his  statues,  and  his  Phrymin  column. 
And  for  his  ivory,  and  broad  tortoise-shell.    The  casks  of  the 

naked 
Cynic  don*t  bum :  should  you  break  them,  another  house 
Will  be  made  to-morrow,  or  the  same  will  remain  soldered 

with  lead.  SIO 


others  wealthy. 

3()€.  Butkeu  tet  in  order.}  Hana  sig- 
Biliea  a  water*backet  made  of  leather. 
Aiiraw.  DiapotUis,  properW  diaposed. 
•o  aa  to  be  readv  in  caie  of  fire. 

'■'AfrightedJ]  Half  diatracted,  aa  it 
were,  wirh  apprehension. 

307*  Hit  amber*]  Leat  he  ahould  lose 
hb  fine  cops  and  other  vratela  made  of 
aoiber.  Electnim  aJao  aigoifiea  a  mix- 
tore  of  gold  and  ailver,  whereof  one  fifth 
|»rt  waa  silver.  Am  aw. 

— -  Hif  slatiKa.]  SIgnoro  denotes  a 
gTa?en,  painted,  or  molten  image,  a  figure 
of  an V  thing. 

^-Thrmian  cekaim.']  Hta  fine  orna- 
mented pHiars,  made  of  marble  brought 
oot  of  Phrygia,  a  country  of  the  Lieaser 
Asia. 

JOS.  Far  hit  ivory.]  Hia  furniture  made 
or  inlaid  with  ivunr.  See  aat.  xL  L  lt% 
—4,  and  notes. 
^-Broad  tartoue-AtlL]  His  coucktfl,  and 
other  moveables,  richly  itilaid  and  onia- 
niented  with  large  and  raluable  piecea 
of  tortoiae-shelL  See  sat.  xi.  94»  and 
note. 

^-The  eada,  fc.]  Dolia,  the  plural  put 
for  the  singolar,  per  synec.  The  cask  of 
Diogenes,  the. Cynic  philosopher,  is  here 
meant,  which  was  not  made  of  wood,  as 
haa  been  commonly  supposed,  but  of  clay 
baked,  and  90  in  no  danger  of  fire.  .Do- 


liura  aignifiea  any  great  ressel,  aa  a  ton* 
pipe,  or  hogshead.  In  these  dolia  the 
ancients  used  to  keep  their  wine.  Hence 
Teb.  Heaut.  act  iiL  sc.  i.  I.  51.  Belcvi 
omnia  dolia— which  some  translators 
have  rendered,  *'  I  have  pierced  every 
*'  cask."  But,  however  that  may  he 
agreeable  to  our  idiom,  piercing  an 
earthen  vessel,  which  the  dolium  waa,  ia 
not  to  be  supposed.  Lino  aignified  the 
securing  the  mouth,  or  bong  hole,  of  auj 
vessel  with  pitch,  rosin,  or  wax,  to  pre- 
vent the  air's  getting  in.  to  the  prejudice 
of  what  might  be  contained  in  it :  and 
as  this  waa  never  omitted,  when  any  ves* 
sel  waa  filled  with  wine,  hence  it  ia  used 
for  putting  wine  into  casks. 

Hon.  Od.  lib.  i.  ode  xx.  1. 1-^. 
VUe  poCofrts  modicti  So^tnum 

Canihinris,  Gneca  qwfti  ego  ^  tetta 

CondituKkhB^vi. 

Rellno-evi  signifies,  consequently,  to 
remove  the  rosin,  or  pitch,  upon  opening 
the  vessel  for  use. 

309.  Break  theau]  Should  you  dash 
them  all  to  piecea,  so  as  not  to  be  ro^ 
paired,  such  another  habitation  is  very 
easily  provided. 

310.  Solder  d  with  lead.]  Any  fracture 
or  chink  may  easily  be  stopped,  by  fix- 
ing some  lead  over  it,  or  pouring  some 
melted  lead  into  the  crack,  which  would 
fill  it  op. 
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Sftnsic  Alexander,  testa  cum  vidit  in  ilia 

Magnum  habitatorem,  quanto  felicior  hie,  qui 

Nil  coperet,  quam  qui  toCum  sUbi  posceret  orben^ 

Passurus  gestis  aeifuanda  pericala  rebus. 

Kallum  numen  habes,  si  sit  prudentia :  nos  te,    "  ^ 

NdB  fiicimus,  Fortun%  Deam.     Mensura  tamen  ffetm 

Sufficiflit  cedsm,  si  qnis  me  consular,  edam. 

In  quantum  sitis  atque  Tames  et  frigora  poscunt : 

Quantum,  Epicure,  tibi  parvis  snffecit  in  hortis : 

Quantum  Socratici  ceperunt  ante  Penates. 

NUNQUAM  ALIUD  NATUBA,  AhlVB  SAPIENTIA  DlCIT. 

Acribus  exemplis  videor  te  clandere;  misce 
Ergo  aliquid  nostris  de  moribus;  effice  summam, 
Bi«  septem  ordinibus  quam  lex  dignatur  Othonis. 
Haec  quoque  si  rugam  trahit,  extenditque  labellum, 
Sume  duos  Equites,  fac  tertia  qoadringenta : 
Si  tKmdum  impleW  gremium,  si  panditur  ultra ; 
Nee  Croesi  fortuna  unquam,  nee  Persiea  regna 
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31  i.  Aleaender.l  Aleiander  the  Great 
night  ewlty  perceive  bow  much  hap- 
pier,  tod  more  contimta  Diogenes  was  in 
his  poverty,  tlian  he  who  coveted  empire 
so  much  at  not  to  be  content  with  one 
world.  Thb  alludes  to  the  1101;^  of 
Alexander's  coming  to  Corinib.  where  he 
found  Diogenes,  and  not  being  saluted 
bjr  him.  Alexander  went  up  to  him,  and^ 
asked  liim  "  if  he  could  do  anj  thing  for 
«'  him  ?*  "  Yet,"  said  Diogenes, "  stand 
*'  from  between  me  and  the  son.* 

—In  Ihd  cask.]  Testa.  This  shews 
that  the  vessel,  or  hogshead,  which  Dio- 
genes lived  in,  was  not  made  of  wood. 

3 It.  The  great  mkebUaa.]  Diogenes* 
the  chief  of  Uie  Cynics,  very  properly  so 
styled,  from  aMf*.  mmn,  a  dog,  from  tbe 
snarling  suriine»8  of  their  manners ;  of 
this  we  have  a  specimen  iu  the  answer 
of  Dlogenek  10  Aiennder  above  ojen- 
tloned. 

314.  Ahata  to  ntfer,  fe]  &  e.  To  ex. 
pose  himself  to,  and  to  undergo  dangen, 
proportionate  to  hb  attempts  to  accom- 
plish his  vast  designs,  and  equal  to  all 
the  glory  which  h«  might  acquire. 

315.  No  dimttjf.  fc.}  See  nt.  z. 
1.  365,  6,  and  notes. 

316.  The  meaturt,  fe.]  If  f  were  asked 
what  I  thought  a  competency  suiRcient 
td  furnish  the  comfortable  necesmries  of 
life,  I  would  answer  as  followa— 

318.  M  mac*,  fc.]  IW  which  will 


solBce— as  mnch  as  is  reqnir^  for  food 
and  raiment.    So  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  vi.  a« 

JVcicti  fuo  mkatmmmm  ;  qmm  ynrtesi 


Pmm  emaUtr,  okti,  eini  snrtorwt;  arfde 
Qaets  kmmtmm  aihi  dtieat  nacvni  negotk. 
Ho<.  Ml.  i.  I.  73— & 
**  Would  jfflu  the  real  ase  efridket  hmm  t 
*•  Breed,  herbt,  ami  vine  are  ail  they 


"  Or  add  what  Kahtre*$  deepen  wanle 

'*  Thne,  and  no  atore^^  man  ifmoaey 
^  hiifi."  FsAtiCis. 

So  Popt,  in  his  use  of  riches,  £th.  ep. 
ill.  I.  81,  t. 

**  What  riches  ghx  us  lei  «u/nf  iaquire, 

"  MeaU  fire,  and  eiothei^whai  mare  r 
*'  meol.  rtothet,  and  Are.' 

319.  Litfie^ordm.]  See  sat  xtii.  \9% 
3»  hortis,  plur.  per  synec.  pro  bono, 
sing. 

330.  Sacratjc  Peftates»  fc.]  i.  e.  A» 
much  as  Socrates  roquirt'd  and  took. for 
the  maintenance  of  bts  Iwiosehold.  Here, 
by  neton.  called  Penates,  from  the 
houseliold  gods  which  were  in  his  liotise. 

—Before.]  i.  e»  In  earlier  times,  be- 
fore  Epicorus.  Socrates  died  four  hun* 
dred  years  before  Christ ;  Eptcarus  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one. 

981.  Nfitare  never  tay$,  ^.^  ».  e.  Na-" 
tata  and  wiadoin  always  agree  in  teach. 
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Alexander  peroetved,  whea  he  ww^  m  that  €pffc» 
The  great  inhabilantt  hqw  iviuch  happier  thi4  aiM  ▼«!»  wb^ 
Desired  nothing,  than  l^  wbp.reqmnod  the  ifh(4«  vqrldt 
About  to  8u£fer  dan^rs  to  be  equalled  to  things  done. 
Thou  hast  no  diviiut^y  O  Fortunei  if  there  be  prudence :  thef 
we.  ^U 

We  make  a  goddess.    Nevevdieless  the  measure  of  an  estate* 
Whieh  may  sufRc^  if  any  should  consult  me,  I  wUl  declare. 
As  much  as  thirst  and  hunser,  and  cold  reauire; 
As  muchy  Epicurus,  as  suflSced  thee  in  thy  little  garden ; 
As  much  as  the  Socratic  Penates  had  taken  before.  S2^ 

Nature  never  says  one  thing,  wisoom  another. 
i  seem  to  confine  ^ou  by  sour  exan^iles;  mix 
Therefore  somethmg  firom  our  manners^  make  the  sum 
What  the  law  thinks  worthy  the  twice  seven  ranks  of  Qtho. 
If  this  also  draws  a  wrinkle^  and  extends  your  lip»  S2S 

Take  two  knights,  make  the  third  four  hundred. 
If  as  yet  I  have  not  filled  your  bosom,  if  it  be  opoied  farther. 
Neither  the  fortune  of  Cscesus,  nor  the  Persian  kingdoms, 

log  tji«.jaiM  Icnon.  By  nature,  bert, 
.we  must  oKSmtanJ  that  rfmple  prio- 
ciplc  which  leaAf  4mh  to  the  derife  of 
^he  necettanr  eeaforu  of  Jife. 

If  we  go  fntber,  the  term  nstntt  miy 
extend  to  th«  appetite  and  paxtionflp 
which,  in  tlieir  de«ret  and  ponuitf,  rait 
but  ill  with  the  diotatet  of  iMon. 

Mr.  PovE,  Etb.  epitt.  liL  I.  95, 6. 

"irhafii4tere«watr(apftrwe  I  awit 
dirtnia) 

<*  Eefendt  tahmmf, eMmb  f«  hut,*^. 

9tS.  iMaalo  cbi$Em»4«.]  Bj  laying 
tliif,  I  vny  aeem*  perhaps,  too  severe, 
and  to  dicumseilhe  your  desires  in  tee 
narrow  a  compass,  hy  mentioning  aoeh 
rigid  examples  of  persons,  of  what  yon 
may  ilunk  soor  dispodlionsb 

StS.  Omr  mamim.]  That  I  may  not 
be  thought  too  icanty  in  my  allowance, 
I  will  permit  yon  to  mlbgle  sonmihing  of 
our  more  modem  way  of  thfadtiog  and 
living. 

—  Msfce  the  am,  fe.)  Sappose  yon 
make  op,  together  with  what  I  have 
mentioned  as  snilicient,  a  som  cqoal  to 
a  knight's  estate,  which,  by  a  law  of 
Besdos  Otho  the  trtbone,  called  the 
BoMlan  law*  was  to  amoont  to  foor  hwi- 
dred  lestertia  revenoe  per  annum,  about 
dklt5l.  of  our  money. 
1  5f 4.  Twice  seesn  rtrnh,  feA  Fourteen 
ranks  or  rows  oi  lests  itt  the  theatre 

vot.  II. 


were  amlgned  to  the  equestrian  order* 
See  Ho8«  epi  !▼•  1*  15^  16;  and  Jvv. 
sat.  iii.  I.  tSB,  6,  and  notes. 

StA.  Iftkiteiif  drmm,  fe.]  If  thU 
contracts  your  btow  into  a  frown,  and 
makes  yon  pout  out  yoor  lips,  as  in  dis. 
ilain  or  displeasor&— as  we  My«  bangtho 
lip—4.  a.  u  this»  as  well  as  the  examples 
before  mentioned,  ofSoGntfesand£|d* 
cures,  displeases  you— 

3S6.  TUbe  two  hugfmJ]  Possess  an 
estate  sufident  for  two  of  the  eqnestrhui 
Older.    See  above,  I.  St$»  note  t. 

— JbUte  the  third/mar  hmdni.}  E^ea 
add  a  tliird  knigfaiii  estate,  have  three 
times  four  hondi«d  sestertla. 

3t7.  FWed ysnr  houm^fe.']  A  meta- 
phor  alludfais  to  the  garments  of  the 
ancients,  whteh  were  loose,  and  which 
thvy  hekl  open  before  to  receive  what 
was  given  to  them.  Comp.  I«.  Iiv.  6^ 
r.  Luke  vi.  98. 

The  poet  means,  If  I  have  not  vet 
satisfied  your  desires  by  wliat  I  allow 
you :  if  I  have  not  thrown  enomib  into 
your  lap,  as  we  say.  .See  sat.  vu*  ttX 
and  note. 

'•^Opened  farther.']  The  metaphor  is 
still  continoed^f.  d.  If  your  desires 
are  still  extended  beyond  this. 

SS8.  JPsTteae  ef  Cncsut.]  The  rich 
king  of  Lydia.    See  sst.  x.  S74. 

—  Ferum  In^dsMf.]  The  kings   of 


IM  JUVENALIS  SAITILK  sat.  xit. 

Saffidcnt  animcs  nee  diritis  Narani, 

Indidsit  Cssar  coi  Cbudins  oomiay  cigvt  530 

Paruit  impemsy ' 


5«9.  &^k«  9iBr  aM.]  Will  be  af.    kad  rach  «k  i 


vMb    fciwit  to  gnofy  ywff  dCBWfc 
•Ml        ^Aidha  ^  AnteH-l   A  fteeimmm 
■bA  frvoflriie  W  ClMilit  Cmv,  «ko 
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Will  ever  suffice  your  mind,  nor  the  riches  of  Narcissus,  j 

To  whom  Claudius  Ce»ar  indulged  every  thing,  whose     830 
Commands  he  obey'd,  being  ordered  to  kill  his  wife. 

peror,  u  to  pfeviil  on  him  to  pot  Mes-  at  tbe  Inttigation  of  NaidssDt,  he  had 

•alina  to  death,  after  her  paranoar  Si-  her  killed  in  the  gardens  of  Locttlloa. 

iiot.    See  lat.  X.  U  330— ^345.    Claodios  By  the  favoor  of  the  emperor,   Nav- 

would  hare  paidoned  her  adidterj,  hut.  dssut  waa  posicastd  of  immcDie  wealth* 


SATIHAXV. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  Poet  in  Ms  Satire^  which  he  is  supposed  to  haoe  ^srUten  when 
he  was  under  his  banishment  into  JEgj/pt^  relates  the  mmiul 
and  irreconcileable  hatred^  which  sprung  jrom  a  religious  quar- 
rel between  the  Ombites  and  Tetitt/rtteSy  inhabitants  of  tuo 
neighbouring  cities  of  Egypt — and  describes^  in  very  lively 
ccloursy  a  bU)ody  fray  which  happened  between  them.  He  seems 
to  lay  this  as  a  ground  for  those Jtne  reflectiq^is^  with  which  he 
foushes  the  Satire^  on  the  nature^  use^  and  intention  ^  ciuil 
society. 

In  reading  this  Satire^  it  is  difficult  not  to  advert  to  the  mofi- 
strous  cruelties  wAich  superstition  and  bigotry  have  brought  on 
mankind^  while  those  who  have  disgraced  the  Christian  nawte 
by  bearing  it^  have^  with  retentlessfory^  inflicted  tortures  and 

QUIS  nescit,  Volusi  Bithynice^  qualia  demens 

.^SgyptU8  portenta  colat?  Crocodilon  adorat 

Pars  haec :  ilia  pavet  aataram  serpentibus  Ibin. 

Effigies  sacri  nitet  aurea  ceroopitneci, 

Dimidio  magicas  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chordfe,  5 

UiKit  1.  Bjtfoffitan  rollMni*.]  Who  this  Egypt  which  Het  netr  the  river  Nile  wor- 

Voloidak  WM  <u»et  not  appear ;  all  that  »b!pt  the  croeodik ;  a  dreadfol  aaiphi* 

we  know  !s»  that  he  came  tiron  Bhhjnia.  biona  aaimalt  thaped  ■omething  Hke  a 

A  coontiy  of  the  Lener  Asia,  and  waa  lisaid,  and,  from  an  egg  little  Unet 

undoobtedlj  a  friend  of  Jmneaal,  who  than  that  of  a  goose,  grows  to  he  thirty 

•ddresseslhb  Satire  to  him.  feet  long.    The  Egyptians  know  how 

%    Ua^  EgypL]   Deraens   not  onW  high  the  river  will  rise  that  year,  by  the 

means  mad,  i.  e.  one  that  has  lost  his  .^aoe  where  tlie  crocodiles  lay  their  ^ggSb 


t  bat  also  silly,  foolish ;  which  per*  The  crocodile  was  werahipped  with  _. 

haps  b  meant  here.  In  allusaen  to  the  vine  honoersy   because   these   animah 

silly  sDperstiiion  which  possessed   the  were  supposed  to  have  destroyed  the 

minds  of  the  Egyptians  In  reli^ous  mat-  Libyan  and  Arabian  robbers,  who  swaaa 

ters*  over  the  river  and  killed  nmny  of  the  in* 

— 7%is  parr.]  One  part  of  Egypt.^  habitants. 

'^Adtfti  a  cnoodik,}  That  pert  of  S.  JUTku.}  A  cettaln  Wid,whkh  U 


SATIRE  XV. 


AROUtfKNT. 
death  on  thoitmnds  of  innocent  peopk^  far  no  oiker  crime  ibm 
a  difference  (^opinion  in  reUgbna  matters^ 

Marshall,  in  his  note  on  line  36,  thus  espreun  himteif^ 
**Hinc  simukas  et  odium  nirifue  popido  oridtantuTj  neatpe  e^ 
'<  diversitate  religiomun^  qua  in  nnmdo  etiam  Chrisiiano, 
<<  Si  boni  /  guanias  strages  excitavit  /" 

The  attentive  reader  efthis  Satire  mUJinda  lively  esehiUtion  of 
those  principles  which  actuate  bigots  of  all  rdigtons^  zealots  of 
all  persuasions  $  -(ind  nohich^  as  fir  as  thtjf  are  permitted^  wUl 
alwetjfs  act  uniformly  against  the  peace  and  happiness  qfvum^ 
kind.  He  may  amuse  himself  imth  allegorizing  the  Omhites 
and  Tentyrites  into  emblems  of  blind  zeal  and  party  rage^ 
v^hieh  no  other  bounds  fhan  want  qfptmer  have  kept  from  de* 
solating  the  earth*  ^ 

l^HO  knows  not,  Bithynian  VoliiMii8,wHatraon8trmisthu^ 

Mad  Egypt  can  worship?  this  part  adores  a  crocodile; 

Thaft  fi^f  8  an  Ibis  saturated  with  serpents. 

A  ffolden  image  of  a  sacred  monkr|r  shines, 

^Wnere  the  magic  chords  resound  m>m  the  half  Memnon^    5 

■   great  /dettiojer   of  Mipeats,     See  Meouion.  a  Uog  of  Ethiopia*  who  was 

AiiiatW.  alaia  by  AchiUes  at  the  siegn  of  Trojr: 

4«  A  jfoldem  wMge»  j|«.]  In  another  thb  itatiie  was  made  of  hard  marble,  and 

part  of  Esyptf  «&  at  Tbebes»  they  wor-  with  tuch  art,'  that  a  kite,  whieh  was  ia 

fhip  the  ioiafR  of  a  monkey  made  bf  iti  hand*  would  itielf  (^ve  a  niuical 

gold.    Ceteopithecns  b  derived  from  the  toand  when  the  beam  of  the  f im  came 

6r.  Mf«i»>  a  tail,  aod  vAnuH,  aa  ape*  npos  it* 

The  diiiereBee  between  the  ape  and  the  ^  Cambyieib  Ung  of  Fenia,  mined  the 

moiiicey  la,  that  the  ape  haa  no  tail ;  the  aty,  and  caoaed  the  itatue  to  be  broken 

l&onkey  has*  and  aavally  a  ? ery  long  about  the  middle,  imagining  the  lound 

nne*  to  proceed  from  tome  oontrivaQce  within, 

5*  Mwie  ehardi,  fc}  At  Thebes*  in  hot  nothing  was  foood*    Fram  this  time 

Sgypt*  there  was  a  coloasal  ttat«e  of  the  music  was  thought  to  be  magM* 
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Atque  Tetus  Thebe  centum  jacet  obnita  portia. 
Illic  ooeruleos,  hie  piscem  fluminis,  iUic 
Oppida  tota  canem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam. 
Porrum  et  csepe  ne&s  violare,  aut  frangere  monn. 
O  sanctas  rentes,  qaibu5  base  nascuntur  in  hortis 
Numina !  lanatis  animalibus  abstinet  omnia 
Mensa:  nefas  iliic  foetum  jugulare  capellae ; . 
t^arnibus  humanis  vesci  lioet    Attonito  cum 
Tale  super  ccenam  facinus  narraret  Ulysses 
AlcinoO)  biiem  aut  risum  fortasse  quibusdam 
Moverat,  ut  mendax  aretalogus;  in  mare  nemo 
Hunc  abicit,  sasvk  dignum  veraque  Cbarvbdi} 
Fingentem  immanes  Lsestrigonas  atque  Cyclopea? 
Nam  citius  Scyllam,  vel  concurrentia  saxa 
Cyanesy  plenos  et  tempestatibus  utres 
Crediderim»  aut  tenui  percossum  verbere  Circesi 


10 


15 


20 


Stralio  nyt,  that  he  tod  othen  heard  the 
Itearic  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  hut 
oonfeflies  he  could  not  ondent^ud  the 
cause. 

6.  Hunind  gaftt.}  At  Thebet.  iu 
£gypt,  there  wai  au  hundred  ^tes  $ 
the  citv  from  thence  vat  called  tieea- 
tompolis.  Thii  city  was  deitrojed  bv 
Canb^V  who  conqneied  Egypt.  It 
wat  origiDally  built  by  Buiiris,  the  fabled 
ion  of  Neptune.  See  sat.  tiii  1. 17,  and 
note* 

7.  Sea^.]  CaeroIeo»->  became  taken 
out  of  the  sea,  which»  by  reflecting  the 
blue  sky«  appears  of  an  asare  or  aky-Uue 
colour.    So  ViRO.  i£a.  iii.  SOB. 

Admxi  tortfuent  spumas,  et  csrufa  orr- 
nmt— i  e.  cfttora. 

8.  Wonhip  a  Jog.]  They  yfQnhiplhe^t 
good  Anubis  under  thu  form.  See  sat. 
tI.  SSS,  note. 

-^Nobody  Dlma.]  They  woivhtp  the 
hound,  but  not  the  huntress.  Juvenal 
seems  to  mistake  here,  for  Herodotus 
obserTes  that  Diana  was  worshipped  in 
that  country  under  the  name  of  Bobas- 
tis;  which  adoration»  under  another 
name,  might  ocratlon  this  mistake.  But 
see  AiNsw.  Bubattis. 

9.  A  tin  to  violaU  a  Uek,  fr.]  "  Per- 
haps our  poet  here  goes  a  little  beyond 
the  strict  truth,  to  heighten  the  ridicule, 
though  there  might  be  possibly  some 
foundation  for  such  an  opmiion,  from  the 
scrupulous  abstinence  of  some  of  that 
aatioD  fzom  patticnlarTeg^lableii  ai !«» 


tits,  beans,  and  onions,  the  Tatter  of 
which  the  piaeats  al»enibated,  aa  tom& 
pretend,  hectitne  Btctys,  who  had  been 
brought  up  by  Isis.  was  drowned  ia 
seeking  after  them ;  or  rather,  becatistt 
unions  alone,  of  all  plants,  thrive  when 
the  moon  is  in  the  wane.*  See  Akt. 
Unir.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  484.  Fdr  the  re. 
Bgion  of  Egypt,  see  also  ib.  p.  467,  et 
•eq. ;  and  Abr.  of  liutchinae«i.  p.  1««. 

10.  0  holy  nationt,  4^.]  Meaning  the 
various  parts  Of  Egypt,  whose  worship 
of  leeks  and  onions  he  has  jusi  men* 
tioned.  This  sarcasm  is  very  natural 
after  what  he  has  said. 

11.  Every  iabU,  4^,]  i.  e.  They  w vea 
eat  sheep,  or  lambs* 

IS.  (mpri^cfa  wke^foA]  i.  e.  A  kid. 

The  hatred  ot'  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Israelites,  both  as  shepherds  and  as  He- 
brews, is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  latter  kiHing  and  sacri6cing  Ihcae 
beasts,  which  were  held  sacred  and  wor- 
shipped  in  Egypt.  See  Gen.  xllli.  3f ; 
and  xlvL  34.  See  Aut.  Un.  Hist.  vol. 
ill.  p.  S^3,  h. 

IS.  Humm  JInh.]  Dion.  Rb.  ii.  c  4, 
says,  that  in  a  time  of  famine  in  E^Tpi* 
when  the  Egyptians  were  sorely  pressed 
with  hunger,  they  spared  their  aacved 
animals,  and  ate  the  flesh  of  men. 

13—14.  WKeHUIymeiwntemug^4€,J 
Ulysses,  arriving  at  the  islandef  Pbwicia, 
or  Corcyra  (now  Corfu),  was  enrertaioed 
by  Alehious  the  king,  to  whom  he  tcUced 

tifttela. 


byi 
hisl 
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And  ancient  Thebes  lies  overthrown  with  its  hundred  gates. 
There  sea-fish,  here  a  fish  of  the  river ;  there 
Whole  towns  worship  a  dog,  nobody  Diana. 
It  is  a  sin  to  violate  a  leek  or  onion,  or  to  break  them  with  a  bite* 
Q  holy  nations)  for  whom  are  bom  in  gardens  10 

These  deities !  Every  table  abstains  from  animals  bearing' 
Wool :  it  is  there  unlawful  to  kill  the  ofispring  of  a  she-goatj^ 
But  lawful  to  be  fed  with  human  flesh.    When  Ulysses     - 
Was  telling,  at  supper,  such  a  deed  to  the  astonish'd 
Alcinou%  perhaps,  in  some»  he  moved  anger  or  IS 

Laughter,  as  a  lying  babbler. — <<  Into  the  sea  does  nobody 
*<  Throw  this  fellow,  worthy  of  a  cruel  and  true  CharybdiSf 
'*  Feigning  huge  Lflestiysonians,  and  Cyclops? 
^  For  sooner  S(nrll%  or  Uie  concurring  rocks 
**  Of  Cyane^  and  bags  full  of  tempests  20 

*^  Would  I  have  bdieved,  or,  struck  by  the  slender  wand  of 
«  Circe, 


15— Id.  Anger  or  lmghur,'\  He  ro- 
uted such  monstrous  incredibmtieab  that 
no  doabt  be  excited  the  fpleen  of  soim 
of  the  oompady*  and  the  laughter  of 
othera. 

16.  Lying  hMler."]  Aretalogni  (from 
s#ini  and  Xtyn)  tIgniSes  a  talkatite 
philosopher,  who  diverted  great  men  at 
their  tables  by  disoonrses  on  Tirtae. 
From  hence  this  word  has  been  frequently 
nsed  for  a  talkati? e  person,  a  jester,  a 


—  Jflrfo  tfte  sea»  4^.]  The  poet  supposes 
one  of  the  company,  who  heard  the 
strange  tales  of  Ulysses,  when  at  the- 
€oort  of  Alcinons,  expresong  himself  as 
in  an  aroaae,  that  nobody  should  take 
Mm  and  throw  him  into  the  sea  for  hu 
strange  lies.    Abidt — i.  e.  abjidt. 

17.  Wtrihy  ofatnte  ObmyMis.]  He 
has  told  snch  a  romance  about  a  feigned 
whirlpool,  which  he  calls  Charybdts,  in 
the  StraiU  of  Sicily,  that  be  certainly- 
deserves  a  real  one  for  his  pains. 

18.  Feigmng  huge  Lmittj^mUms.']  A 
rode  and  savage  people  near  Fofmim. 
in  Italy;  they  were  like  giants,  and  de- 

'  voured  men.    See  Odyss.  a. 

—  Cye^.]  These  were  reprenented 
as  roan-eaters.  See  Odyss*  <.  AlsoViBO.- 
iEn.  iii.  616,  ef  seq. 

19.  SoMier  ScjfUa,  ^,]  t  can  sooner 
bdieve  his  tales  about  Scylla,  (the 
daughter  of  Phorcys,  the  father  ot  the 
pprgoos,)  who  is  said  to  be  changed  into* 


a  dangerous  rock  in  the  midway  between 
Italy  and  Sicily.  See  Viro.  ed.  ▼. 
74—7. 

—  Conciimi^  roeh,  4«.]  Called  Cya- 
ne«,  otherwise  Syntplegadv,  two  rocki 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  Thradan 
Bospboras,  so  dose  to  one  another,  that 
they  seem  at  a  distance  to  be  one;  and, 
as  one  passeth  by,  be  would  think  they 
dash  against  each  other :  they  were  there- 
fore called  SymplefMss,  from  Gr.  r»» 
and  arXarvir,  to  strike  together. 

to,  "  Bagi  fitU  f  tempetU.'J  When 
Ulysses  arrived  at  the  island  of  .£olus» 
that  king  of  the  winds  indosed  the  ad. 
verse  ones  in  leathern  bags,  and  hung 
them  op  in  UlyasesTg  ship,  leaving  at 
liberty  the  west  wind,  which  was  favour- 
able.  But  the  companions  of  Ulystea 
untied  the  bags,  being  curious  to  know 
what  they  contained,  and  let  out  the  ad- 
verse winds ;  immediately  a  tempest  is 
raised,  which  drives  the  ship  back  to  the 
.£olian  isles,  to  the  great  displeasure  of 
JExAm,  who  rejects  Ulysses  aiMl  bis  com- 
panions. They  then  sail  to  the  Le^tiy- 
goos,  where  they  lote  eleven  ships  and, 
with  one  only  remaining,  proceed  to  tho 
island  of  Circe.  See  Odyss.  a.  ad 
init. 

SI.  •'  WmdrfCiree.'^  She  was  ssid 
to  be  the  danj^hfer  of  Sol  and  Perseis; 
she  was  a  4orceress«  S»»«*  puiboncd  hur 
husband,  thf  king  of  ht^  Scythiun^.  'hat 
•hu  night  reign  akm«>  tor  which,  btiog 
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Et  com  remigibas  gninnia§e  Elpeoora  poreii. 

Tarn  yactti  capitis  populuin  Fheaca  putavit?    . 

Sic  aliquis  merito  nondum  ebriusi  et  minimuBi  qiii 

De  Corc^mefi  temetum  duxerat  uraa :  35 

Solus  enim  hoc  Ithacus  nullo  sub  teste  canebat, 

Nos  miranda  quldem,  sed  ouper  consule  Junio 

OeetBt  super  calidse  referemus  mcema  Copti ; 

Kc;3^u^  scelusy  et  cunctis  graviora  cothurms: 

Kam  sceiasy  a  Pyrrhd  quanquam  omnia  syrmata  yobmh  ^  M 

Nuiltis  apud  TragicdS  popolos  fiicit.    Accipe  nostro 

Dira  quod  exem^um  tent3i  produxerit  seva 

Inter  finitimos  vetus  atque  astiqua  simaltas» 
Immortale  odium,  et  nunquam  santshOe  Tulnus 
Ardet  adhu<^  Ombos  et  Tentyra.     Sumous  utrtnque  S5 

Inde  furor  vulgo^  quod  numina  vidnonim 


•spelled  ber  klngdout  s^  -went  into 
Itftly*  «nd  dwelt  in  a  pnmiontorj  called 
Uie  Cape  of  Circe»  whither  CJJysset  and 
Ui  coinpaiiiont  wera  driven*  (see  the  last 
aote*  ad  fio.)  many  of  whom,  by  a  touch 
of  herinasic  wand»the  tutned  into  twine; 
at  last,  on  eutreatj,  ihe  restored  them 
to  their  former  shapes. 
St.  "  Elpenar.''l  One  of  Uljiies* 


'  Smme  rovem.^  The  crew  of  the 
•bipk  who  rowed  her»  were  turned  into 
•urine,  and  sruntad  like  that  aninaL  In 
those  days  the  ships  were  rowed  with 
oaii^  as  well  as  driven  by  sails. 

S5L  ''Huikethmiilur  4c.]  Has  this 
Ulysses  so  mean  an  opinion  of  the 
Phwicians,  as  to  imagine  them  so  empty* 
h^adad.  so  void  of  understanding,  that 
they  shottld  receive  such  a  pack  of  in- 
credible stories,  of  hagst  i(  tempests^ 
4ic  ^c  ?  fivteven  these  are  more  pio- 
bsble,  and  sooner  to  be  believed*  than 
what  he  palates  of  the  Lnstrygons  and 
Cyclops,  as  If  they  weva  ian«fateTs; 
tkis  shocks  all  belief. 

94.  Tkus  dmerfmihf,  4<%]  The  above 
n^iioiis  would  he  very  jost,  and  pro* 
per  for  any  one  to  make»  unless  he  had 
orank  away  his  senses,  and  was  incapa* 
fale  of  disfiogaishiag  tmth  fran  fidM- 
liood. 

f  S.  Strmg  wbmA  Tnaetom,  a  word 
•ignifyitig  strong  wine,  fsom  Gr.  «w  fu^p 
vluam  ;  whence  /nSwrasr,  to  be  drank* 
80  from  temelam  comes  temnlentpi^ 
draaken.    See  Hoa.  £piit.  lib.  &  ofOit* 


ii.  1. 1^ 

95.  Carejftwgn  wnJ]  Cotcyta,  an  ishaA 
in  the  Ionian  sea.  on  the  coast  of  AU 
bania,  anciently  called  Phseada.  &• 
that  the  poet  means  the  wine  of  that 
country,  made  by  the  Phssaciansi  whs 
were  famous  for  luiury.  The  urn  sigi^ 
iies  the  vessel  (or  hogshead,  as  we  call ' 
It)  out  of  which  tltey  drew  the  wlne«  ia 
Older  to  driuk  it. 

S6.  UUfun  relaiid  ihit,  fe.]  He  toM 
these  stories  entirely  on  his  own  eredir^ 
having  no  witness  present  to  avouch  the 
truth  uf  what  be  said,  therefore  hcmighc 
leasonab^  he  disbelieaed. 

— Br/dtttl.]  Canduit.— -The  word  caiMV . 
wben  it  signifies  to  relate  or  report.  por« 
ticolarly  applies  to  things  ottered  by 
poets,  who  do  not  always  stick  to  traiC^ 
bat  iodulge  their  fondes  in  strange  in* 
probabilitiBs:  it  is  tberofore  here  wcB 
applied  to  Ulysses*  when  teOSngaach 
stories  to  Aldnoos. 

Why  Ulyftses  was  called  Ithacus  tee 
sat.  X.  tiir,  note  S. 

tr.  Wt  wU  rtk^  ic]  I  shall  now 
relate  something  very  astonishing,  not 
merely  on  my  own  autlioritys  bat  which 
can  be  attested*  as  lately  and  poblioly 
transacted. 

S7— a.  Juniui  behg  eamd.]  Some 
coosnie  Vincp.  others  Junco;  hot  no 
soch  name  of  a  consul  appears  as  ViocB^ 
or  Juacns.  Jnnius  Sabinas  was  codsoi 
wUb  Domitiai,  an.  U.  C  636.  N.  C  84, 
The  poet  dates  tba  timo  Qf  bis  fi»U  fi)r 
the  gteattff  ceftwsty* 
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•<  Elp^nor  with  his  swine-rowers  to  have  grunted. 

'^  Has  he  thought  the  Phasacian  peoplie  are  so  empty-faeuded?" 

Thus  deservedly  atiy  one,  not  as  yet  oronk,  and  who  a  very  little 

Strong  wine  front  a  Corcyrsean  urn  had  drawn  :  25 

For  Ulysses  related  this  without  any  witness. 

We  will  relate  wonderful  things,  and  lately  done  (Junius  being 

Consul)  upon  the  weHs  of  warm  Coptus; 

We  the  wickedness  of  the  vulgar,  and  more  grievous  than  all 

buskins: 
For  wickedness,  tho'  you  should  turn  over  all  the  tragedies  30 
From  Pyrrha,  no  whole  people  commits  among  the  tragedians. 

Hear 
What  an  example  dire  cruelty  has  produced  in  our  time; 

There  bums  as  yet  an  old  and  ancient  grudge. 
An  immortal  hatred,  and  a  wound  not  to  be  healed. 
Between  the  bordering  Ombos  and  Tentyra.  Thence^  on  both 

sides,  35 

The  highest  fury  in  the  vulgar,  because  the  deities  of  their 

neighbours 


28.  Uinm  Ae  wdU,  {«.]  t.  e.  At  Cop* 
tos— Id  tli«  citv. 

-—  Warm  Coptut*']  A  metropolitan 
citj  of  Egjrpt  near  the  NHeAuver  which 
the  son  at  noon  it  vertical^  therefore 
Jovenal  calls  it  warm,  or  hot.  He  names 
the  place,  as  well  as  the  time,  where 
the  things  happened  which  he  is  going 
to  relate. 

S9.  ThfvtUgar,']  I  am  not  going  to 
tdl  facu  which  relate  to  mjrself.  or  to  any 
single  individual,  but  what  was.  commits 
ted  bj  a  whole  people. 

-^  Than  aU  6iafcuu.]  More  grierons 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  tragedy. 
Cothomos,  the  buskin  worn'by  the  actors 
of  tragedy,  is  often,  as  here,  osed  to  de* 
noto  tragedy  itself,  by  meton.  Sec  sat. 
tI.  63S— 5»  note. 

$0,  IPor  xoickedntn,  fc.}  i.  e.  Though 
you  should  turn  over  all  the  tragedies 
whirh  have  be«*n  written  since  the  days 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  when  mankind 
were  restored  after  the  flood,  you  will 
find  no  poet  representing  a  piece  of 
barbarity,  as  the  act  of  a  whole  people 
at  once,  as  in  the  instAooe  I  am  going  to 
relate. 

—  AU  the  tragedkt.']  Syrmata  were 
long  garments  used  by  actort  in  trage- 
dy. Here,  by  metonym.  (like  cothurnis 
tfi  the  preceding  Uam!)  pot  for  tragedies. 


Sl^f .  Hear  what  an  etampie,']  How 
attend,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  story,  in 
which  you  will  find  an  example  which 
was  the  effect  of  the  mast  savage  barba* 
rity,  perpetrated  in  our  days,  not  mere« 
ly  by  an  individual,  but  by  a  whole  na* 
tion  together. 

S3.  Ancknt  grudge,  fc]  Here  th6 
poet  begins  his  narrative  of  the  quarrels 
between  the  Omhites  and  theTentyritei, 
two  people  of  Kgypt,  who  were  neigh- 
liottr%  and  who  hated  one  another  mor* 
tally,  on  account  of  their  difference  in 
religion. 

35.  On  hoik  sWo.]  Tliey  were,  oil 
each  sfd^,  equally  inveterate  in  their 
malice  to  each  other.  The  word  Tenty- 
ra, in  this  line,  is  in  the  accusative  plur. 
and  so  afterwards,  I.  76. 
'  36.  The  vuigar.]  This  rage  of  ons 
people  against  the  other  spread  itself 
not  oqI^  among  the  chiefs,  (I.  39.)  but 
among  the  common  people  on  both 
rfdes. 

—Becaute  the  d^tkt,  ^]  The  Om- 
hites abominated  the  objects  of  the 
Tentyrites  worship,  and  those  of  the 
Oinbites  were  equally  detested  by  the 
Tenlyrites ;  neither  allowing  that  there 
were  any  gods  worthy  of  worship  but 
their  own. 

Their  quarrel  was  on  the  score   of 
s 
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Odit  uterque  locus ;  cum  solos  credat  habetuto 
Dssef  Beos,  qoos  ipse  colit :  sed  tempore  fesia 
Altenus  popali  rapienda  occasio  cunctis 
Visa  inimicorum  primoribus  ac  ducibus  i  Be' 
Lfletum  hilaremque  diem^  ne  magnie  gaudia  coena^ 
Sendredty  positis  ad  teispla  et  compita  mensis, 
Pervigilique  toro,  quem  nocte  ac  luce  jiicentem 
Septimus  interdum  Sol  inveniL     Horrick  sane 
^OTptus :  sed  fuxuria,  quantum  ipse  notavi^ 
Barbara  femprto  Hon  cedit  turba  Canopo. 
Adde  quod  et  facilis  victoria  de  madidis^  el 
Bliesisy  at^ue  mero  titubantibus.     Inde  virorum 
Saltatiis  nigro  tibicin^,  qualiacunque 
Ungtienta,  et  flores,  midtaequein  fronte  coronas: 
Hiifc  jejulium  odium :  sed  jurffia  prima  sonare 
Inciptttnt  animis  ardenlibus  ^  Bkc  tuba  rixae^ 
Dein  clamore  pari  concurritttr^  et  vice  tcli 


40 


45 


50 


fcligion,  which  b  alirajs  the  molt  iio|)&i- 
cable  of  all  others. 
Tbe  Ombites  wpraMpped  the 


dile,  which  the  Tentyriies  dcstrojcd ; 
tbeie  worshipped  (he  hawk* 

38.  In  aftsiicai  time.]  The  cnstom  of 
/eutiug  seven  dajs  for  the  b«ppv  over^ 
iTowiog  of  the  Nile  w»s  alioluJlj  ob- 
served by  the  Ombites. 

39,  Aa  tJke  cU^s.  4^]  Tlie  chiefs  of 
the  other  people,  t)l«t  b,  of  the  Teiity. 
riles*, thought  this  a  fine  opportunity, 
which  should  not  be  lost,  to  spoil  their 
sport  at  their  festival. 

40—1.  Lnt  a  glad,  ^:J  Tlwy  deter- 
mined to  prevent  their  festive  mirth, 
and  to  embitter  the  joy  of  their  feasta* 

"49.  The  labia  being  placed,  fe.1  lo 
the  crocodile's  temple. 

-^Aful  Ureett,]  CoropiU---pr8C'f  i  where 
several  ways  met,  in  which' the  country 
people  eame  togethci'  to  their  waltes, 
and  to  perform  their  sacrifices,  when 
they  had  made  an  end  of  their  husband- 
ly. The  Ombites  are  here  said  to  do 
the  s^me  at  their  festival  in  the  city  of 
Poptut. 

43.  The  vakeful  bed.]  The  eiiclcnts, 
as  has  .been  before  observed,  lay  on 
beds*  or  couches,  at  their  meals.    The 

C>et  calls  it  the  wakeful  bed,  from  the 
ofgfh  of  time  the  beds  were  occupied 
by  the  feasting  guests,  who  sat  op  night 
and  day  for  many  days  together,  as  the 


t 


next  line  ib forms  us. 

44.  Somtiimes  the  tevenlh  turn  famidj] 
The  Egyptians  held  the  namberat^eii 
sacred,  aiid  more  especially  believed, 
that  durius  their  festival  of  seven  daya 
the  ch>co^es  lost  thtir  uatnral  cni«> 
elt/.         f 

Hence  the  poet  means,  that  the  sab; 
at  hU  rishiff,  found  them  lying  on  the 
lestal  'c^wi^es  for  seven  days  toge- 
ther. 

45*  Bill  in  houry,  4«.]  q,  d.  The  peo- 
[e  of  Esypt  are  rode  aud  uncultivated  ; 
ut  in  the  ar^le  of  luxury,  the  rmbbfe, 
barbarous  as  they  are.  equal  the  Caoo- 
ptaus  themselves,  at  least  in'  that  part 
of  the  country  wfaiere  I  have  been.  Sett 
sat.  L  I.  t6,  note  on  Canopus.* 

— At  far  m  I  have  remorfcecC]  Tt  b  t» 
be  observed,  that  Juvenal,  having  in- 
serted into  his  wrhingi  somer  sharp  luiea 
against  Paris  a  player,  a  favourite  of 
Domiiian,  was  banished  into  Egypta 
uud<*r  a  pretence  of  sending  him  with 
a  military  Command  j  w  that,  during  hia 
abode  there,  he  had  a  full  opportunitj 
to  observe  the  manners  of  the  people^ 
and  to  make  his  remarks  apon  them. 

47.  Add  too.]  g.  d.  It  b  moreover  t* 
be  observed. 

'■^Victaiy,  4^,]  It  is  a  very  easy  mat« 
fer  to  get  the  better  of  people,  wbea 
they  are  so  drunk  as  hardly  to  be  abls 
lo  speak,  or  stand  upon  their  lega^  and. 
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Each  place  hates,  unce  it  can  believe  them  only  tobe  aoconnl^ 

Ckxls,  which  itself  worships :  butf  in  a  festiyal  time. 

There  seem'd,  to  all  the  cnieft  and  leadessof  the  other  people^ 

An  opportunity  to  be  sciaedy  lest  40 

A  'glaa  and  cheerful  day,  lest  the  joys  of  a  great  feast 

They  should  be  j^ensible  of,  the  tabl»  being  placed  At  the  tan* 

.pies  and  streets, 
An4  the  wakefiil  bed,  which,  lying  nig^t  and  dair, 
jSometimes  the  sevendi  sun  found.     Bude  indeed  is 
Egypt,  but  in  luxury,  as  fiur  as  I  have  ^remarked,  45 

Tne  barbarous  rabble  does  not  yield  tp  infamous  -Canopua. 
Add  too^  that  tjbie  tictoiy  is  easy  .over  the  dnmken  and  stamr 

mering. 
And  reeling  with  wine :  Hiere,  a  dancing 
Qf  the  men,  with  a  black  piper;  ointments  such  M 

As  they  were,  and  flowers^  and  niai^r  jobafdets  on  the  fbrdiead; 
Here,  finting -hatred :  but  their  first  hrawlings  thqr  begin 
To  sound,  their  mindsbnming:  these  the  trumpetof  thequarrel. 
Then  they  engage  jrith  eqnal  idampur^  ai|d  instead  of  a  weapon 


of  ooone,  very  unable  to  defend  them* 
selves.  See  1  Seni.  m.  16, 17.  iKiogi 

48.  TkereJ]  t.  e.  Qn  the  part  of  the 
Ombitef. 

'  49.  OftAemenKifv.]  JhemendiTerted 
tfaennseltea  with  dancing- 

^A  hMc  piper.^  7blaQk«fhio|)ian 
plfjlng  on  fait  pipe,  at  the  niusiq  to 
their  dances. 

— OJnfnentf  $ueh^  fe,"}  It  was  coatom- 
arj  at  feasts  to  anoint  the  head  with 
sweet-smellins  ointments;  hot  tliese 
vnigar  Egyplhns  were  not  rery  nice  in 
thb  natter,  hot  made  ose  of  any  grease 
that  came  to  hand. 

50.  Andiloweri}  It  was  also  nsoal  to 
make  chapfets  of  flowers,  wliieh  tbej 
pot  on  their  beads.  i$ee  sat.  ad.  It/l,  f , 
and  notes. 

— Om  A«ybrdhMd.]  The  crowns,  or 
chapkts  of  flowers,  surrounded  the  heads 
of  those  that  wore  then,  on  these  occa- 
sions,  but  were  nost  conspicuous  about 
the  forehead  and  tenples. 

51.  Here.'i  I.  e.  Anong  the  other 
party,  the  Tenty^ites. '  The  hinc  in  this 
line  answers  to  the  indej  !•  46« 

^Foitli^  AMrtred.]  The  Tentyiifes,  on 
tlie  contrary,  were  lastibg^  and  their 
hatred,  like  their  hunger,  was  fierce  and 
iiwuriiblf.    IMr  halted  was  |Um   an 


-hungry  appetite^  whieh  longs  after  some* 
thing  to  satisfy  Jt.  .Jejunun  is  heiy 
netapliorical,  and  taken  fron  the  idea 
of  an  hungry  person  who  longs  |br 
food;  so  did  tMir  Jiatted  hunger aiier 
the  d^plructioii  of  .their  mdfersariestl^ 
Onbifet* 

— BpH  ^meHngt,  4<r.]  The  Tentyrf tes 
began  the  fny  with  ttitter  repttwchea 
and  abi 


5»»  To  sswid.]  To  utter  forth  as.loud 
as  they  oooM*  Metaph.  from  the 
sounding  a  trunpet  fot  battle. 

—  Mmdi  6iifi!iiN^.]  i  e.  Wtr  n^nds 
on  fire,  as  It  were,'  with  anger,  aialice* 
and  revenge,  against  the  Ombites. 

r-2Vie*]  The  repioaebes  4|Bd  abuse 
which  diey  ottare^* ' 

— 7%e  tnmipet,  (|«.j  Alluding  ;o  jlfia 
custom  of  slving  the  iignal  for  battle  by 
the  sound  of  a  trompeC,  when  two  armiea 
Bsetl  lids  was  supplied  by  the  fi^l  apMl 
provoking  abuse  which  the  Ten'tyrlies 
gave  the  Onbites*    See  sat.  sir.  1. 1991 

5S.  WHk  syuei  doamfr.]  Tl^  ^asd 
the  Onbites,  and  both  sid^  were  equal- 
ly danoroos  and  npisy  in  tlpeir  alNise 
of  each  other— this   brought  then  to 


— Jmlead  tfa  iteapm,  fc.]  Having  no 
darts,  swords,  or  other  weapons^  they 
went  to  fightiiig  with  tl»ir  fists, 


1 7»  JUVENALIS  SATHLS;  sat.  xt. 

Sasvit  nada  manus  :•  paucae  sine  vulnere  sudae: 
Vix  cuiquam  aut  nuili  toto  certamine  nasiw  55 

Inte^r :  aspiceres  jam  cuncta  per  agmitia  yuttud 
Dtmidios,  alias  facies,  et  hiantia  roptis 
Ossa  gen  is,  plenos  oculoram  sanguine  pagnos, 
Ludere  se  credunt  ipsi  tamen^.  et  pueriles 
Exercere  acies,  quod  nulla  cadavera  caicent :  69 

Et  sane  quo  tot  rixantis  millia  turbae^ 
Si  viyunt  omnes?  ergo  acrior  impetus,  et  jam 
Saxa  reclinatis  per  humam  quaBsitB  lacerds, 
Incipiunt  torquere,  domestics  sedttionis 
Tela ;  nee  hos  lapides,  qnales  et  Turnns^  et  Ajax^  65 

Vel  quo  Tydldes  percussit  pondere  coxam 
^neae ;  sckl  quos  valeant  emittere  dextrsa 
Illis  dissimiles,  et  nostro  tempore  natie : 
Nam  genus  hoc  vivo  jam  decrescebat  Homefo. 
Terra  raalos  homines  nancedacat  atqne  puaiUos;  70 

Ergo  Dens  qnicunque  aspexit,  ridet,  et  odit 
A  diverticulo  repetatur  fiibula:  postquam 
Subsidiis  aucti,  pars  altera  promere  ferrum 
Audet,  et  infestis  pugnam  instanrare  sagittis: 
Terga  fugas  celeri  prasstantibus  hostibus  instant,  75 

56,  AUthe  bandt,"]  Agnen,  properly,  pie,  if  no  lives  be  lost? 

ttgnifiei  tin  array,  m  eompeny  ot  toldieit,  6U  The  titaek  u  tharperA  Thii  nets 

chiefly  infantry,      The  poet  here  bu»  their  appetite   for    nuBchief,  and  thej 

mourottfly  appliei  the  word  agHiina  to  Ul\  to  with  itiU  owre  acrimony  than  be- 

these  fist-warriurs.  fore. 

5t'f7.  Haifeonuitenanees.']  Some  hftv-  6S.  Sumet,  feJ]  They  pidied  up  the 

log  an  eye  heat  out,  others  their  teeth,  stones,  wherever  they  oouid  find  them, 

aad  the  lilie.  on  the  ground  where  they  fought* 

A7.  Other fitcet*']  So  niaaled,  as  to  be  — ^nat  reciiaed.]  They  stooped,  di<v 

diafigared  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  recting    their   arou  downwards  to  the 

couid  hardly  be  luiown  to  be  the  same  ground,  to  gather  stones,  which  they  b^ 

persons.  gan  to  throw. 

— Boneigapaigt  4«.]  Their  jaw.bones  64.  DomeUte  wapaiUp  4«-]  Domesticn 

fractured,  and  appearing  through  the  tela — the  commonly  usosJ,  familiar  we^ 

wounds  in  their  cheek*.  poos,  in  such  quarrels  as  these,  among  n 

58.  BAwd  of  thpir  eyes  ]  Which  had  rabble,  who  fall  together  by  the 


been    torn,  oc    knocl^ed  out  of   their  Seditio  means  a  mntinoos  rising— also 

head  s.  qnarrel,  st  rife — among  people  of  the  same 

59.  NeveriheUatt irc]  Notwithstanding  neighboorbood. 
all  this miMshief^nobody  had  l)een  killed;        6b.  Tumut]  Who  took  np  a  jtone, 

they  fhcretbre  had  not  the  satisfaction  and  threw  it  at  ^neas.    This  stone  b 

of  ireadine  any  oC  their  enemies'  dead  said  to  hare  been  so  large,  as  hardly  to 

bodies  under  ihctr  feei ;  therefore  they  be  lifted  by  twice  six  men  of  moderate 

reckont'd  all  thui  had  hitherto  happened  strength  and  stature.    See  2^  lil.  U 

no  ntore  ihan  loere  sport — no  better  than  896—901. 
chldreuN  play,  us  we  sa5b  — Ajas,]  See  II.  e.  L  t6^^70.  when 

61.   What  purpoie,^.1  Wljat  signifies.  Hector  and  Ajax  are  throwing  stoocs  at . 

My  they,  such  a  i^ml>ef  ol  li|(htiog  pwh  each  other  ;  wbcp  Ajax  takes  up  a  mitt* 
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The  naked  hand  rages :  few  cheeks  without  a  wound : 
Scarce  to  any,  or  to  none,  in  the  whole  engagement,  a  nose  65 
Whole :  already  you  inig^t  sec^  throughout  all  the  bands,  )ialf 
Countenances,  otner  faces,  and  bones  gaping  from  their  broken 
Cheeks,  fists  full  of  the  blood  of  their  eyes* 
Neverthdess  they  believed  themsdves  to  play,  and  to  exercise 
Puerile  battles,  because  diey  can  tread  on  no  corpses :  60 
And  indeed,  for  what  purpose  are  so  many  thousands  of^, 

fighting 
Multitude^  if  all  live  ?  therefore  die  attack  is  sharper,  and  now 
Stones,  gotten  throughout  the  ground  with  arms  reclined. 
They  b^n  to  throw,  the  domestic  weapons 
Of  sedition ;  nor  these  stones  such  as  both  Tumus  and  AjaX| 
Or  with  the  weight  with  which  Tydides  struck  the  thigh 
Of  ^neas :  but  those  that  right  £yands  unlike  to  them 
Could  send  forth,  and  bom  in  0ur  time : 
For  this  race  ^«aa  decreasing.  Homer  being  yet  alive. 
The  earth  now  brings  forth  bad  men,  and  small ;  ?0 

Therefore  whatever  sod  hath  beheld  them,  he  laughs  and  hates. 
Let  the  story  be  fetched  back  from  the  digression.    After  they 
Were  increased  with  succours,  one  party  dares  to  draw 
The  sword,  and  to  renew  the  fight  with  hostile  arrows. 
They  urge  dieir  enemies,  giving  their  backs  to  swift  flight,  75 

^tone,  aiiil  throws  it  mt  Hector,  whidi  Toniiit  threw  tt  JEilcas»  JEn.  18.  899, 

broke  bis  thteld.  900— 

66.  Tycft Jet.]  Diomede,  the  ion  of  Ty-        Fie  Uhtd  leeH  tk  $e*  cenioe  mhhrmi, 
deos>  who  tbrisw  a  slpne»  w  big  as  two        Quaiia  mate  hamumm  prodme^  wrpwa 


men  cookl  lift*  at  ^neas,  and  wooaded 

him  on  the  hip.    II.  1. 1.  ^X  4.  70.  7%e  corClk  nom  hrmgt  /wtib,  fc.] 

The  poet  applies  these  ^ly  storiei^  The  present  race  of  men  are  bad  as  to 

one  shoold  suppose,  rather  to  laagb  at  their  noTels,and  tniall  as  to  their  si«,  if 

theid,  than  any  thing  else.  oumpaied  with  those  of  old  time ;  thus 

67*  Bui  Am,  4c]  The  stones  with  has  the  homan  race  degenerated, 

which  the  Ombites  and  Tenivrites  at-  71.  Wkttever  god,  feJ]  No  soperiot 

tacked  each  other  were  net  sach  ss  were  being  can  behold  them,  without  laugbinw 

wielded  and  thrown  by  Tamosb  ^c.  bat  at  the  ridi^alons  oontentkms  of  such  d£ 

such  as  ceald  be  managed  by  the  hands  minutiTe  creatuies,  and  hating  the  afao* 

of  the  present  race  of  men,  who  are  minable  principles  which  produce  tlien* 

greatly  inferior*  in  siae  and  strength*  to  7f .  Let  Ae  iUvy,  ^.]  9*  d.  Bnt  to 

those  Humerican  heroes.  return  to  the  stoty*  from  my  digression 

69.  Far  tkit  race,  ^c*]  This  race  had  about  Ajsi,  ^c. 

degenerated  even  in  the  days  of  Homer ;  73.  incrMsed  witfcfuceeun,  <}«.]  Wer« 

for  speaking  of  the  stone  which  Diomede  augmented  by  some  auiUiaries. 

threw  at  ^neas.  Homer  savs  — Owe  partyJ]  TbeTentyrites.   Comp« 

— fuy*  t^y§ft  iti'hfy  avlift  fifwiv  sat.  sii.  II. \  note 

Omi  »«f  JS^M  4i#».  — Dam  ta  drmof  fe.]   Ventnres  to 

A  Tast  weight,  which  two  men,  such  draw  tlie  swords  with  which  their  aoxi- 

astltree  arenow,coohlnotcany.   IL  1.  liaries   had  fumltbed    them.      Coiup. 

I.  SO3.4.  1.53,4. 

^  Virgi), spjMhipg  of  tbe  ttooe irhicfa  75.  UrgOkdr memeL\  i.  t.  TheOo^ 
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Qui  vicipa  coliint  umbrofiie  Tentyra  palms. 
Labitur  bic  quidatn,  nimi&  formidine  cursum 
Pnecipitans,  ciipiturque ;  ast  ilium  in  plurima  sectum 
Frusta  ac  particulas,  ut  muUis  mortuus  unus 
Sufficeret,  tptum  corrosis  ossibus  edit 
Victrix  turba :  nee  ardenti  decoxit  ahcno, 
Aut  verubus :  longum  usque  adeo,  tardumque  putavit 
Expectare  focos,  eontenta  cadavere  crndo. 
Hinc  gaudere  libet,  gnod  npn  yioIaTerit  ignem^ , 
Quern  summfi  coeli  raptum  de  parte  Prometheus 
Donavit  terns :  elemento  gratulor,  et  te 
Exsultare  reor ;  sed  qui  mordere  cadaver 
Sustinuit,  nihil  unquam  hftc  carne  libentius  edit ; 
Nam  scelere  in  tanto  ne  quasras,  aut  dubites,  ai| 
Prima  voluptatem  gula  senserit :  ultimus  autem 
Qui  stetit  a^umpto  jam  toto  corpore,  ductis  ^ 
Per  terram  digitis,  aliquid  de  sanguine  gustatt 

Vascones  (ut  iama  est)  alimentis  talibus  usi 
Produx^re  animas :  sed  res  diversa :  sed  illic 
Fortupse  invidia  est,  bellormnque  ultima,  casus 


SO 


85 


9Q 


95 


}fim,  who  hMl  toned  their  beclu,  end 
were  miming  away  as  fast  as  they 
ooo1d> 

76.  Wko  iaJbolft  Temty^  ^c.]  Tentym- 
Oram,  an  island  and  city  of  l^pt*  near 
which  there  wis  a  iboantain  covered 
with  palm-lrecs*  q.  d.  The  Tentrritet 
u>lBed,  pressed  upon,  the  flying  Orohltes. 
Thii  libe  fhoiald  stand  in  constmciloo 
before  I.  75. 

77.  Herv.]  Jest  at  this  jimetnta. 

— Oiie/4«.]  One  of  the  flyhig  On* 
bites,  in'  Ins  over  fear  and  haste,  fell 
dowivand  wutalcen  prifoner  by  the  Ten* 
tyriict* 

79-  One  dead  mm,  feJ]  They  cot  tUs 
poor  creatore  into  as  many  pieces  as 
they  could,  that  every  one  night  have  a 
bit  of  hiffe,  soiBcient  for  a  tast^ 

60.  7VskloHMim>Uc.fe.]  Orml- 
titode  of  the  Tentyrites,  eDOreit  devoofb 
•dhim. 

80—81.  Bsnci  behg  giuMML]  They 
gnawed  and  pfokcd  his  bones. 

81.  Nor  did  they  boU  Mm.]  Decoiit  is 
singular,  hot  agrees  with  torba  (1.  81.), 
whwi  being  a  noon  of  mnldtiide,  the 
singnlar  verb  is  best  transbted  here  in 
tlie  plural  number.  So  pdttvit  Id  the 
Mttaoeb  ' 


81.  OrwUkipiii.}  OrMMt  tbepieeef 
of  him  on  spits. 

—Se eery  leeg,  4c}  Their  impatienoe 
was  too  great  for  them  to  wait  the  kin. 
dliog  and  biiming  of  fire,  and  the  tedion 
process  of  boiling  or  roasting. 

63.  C^filMtwiffcAenawearcaie.]TbeT 
we're  perfectly  contented  with  eating  hb 
dead  body  quite'  Sfew.  Contents  here 
relates  to  the  victiix  tarba* 
'  8ii  Henee  we  mn  f^foke,  fc]  Tbe 
poet  addresses  his  fiiend  Volusius :  and, 
A  do  suppose,  with  an  intent  here,  as 
elsewhere*  when  he  can  find  ooeasion»  to 
sneer  at  the  snperstitioos  notions  of  bb 
oountiymen,  relaiive  to  their  mythologj. 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  fable  of 
Prometheus.  See  sat.  iv.  L  ISS*  note. 
We  may  on  this  occasion,  svfs  he,  bo 
glad  that  these  Tentvrites  ofilered  no 
poUtttlon  to  the  sacM  dement  of  fire^ 
by  dressing  human  flesh  with  it. 

85.  Whk^  Pntuiheui,  fc]  See  ear. 
Iv.  1. 139k  note.    ' 

-*JV«m  libe  hi^hen  feti  tf  iessen.] 
Fkom  Jupiler  himseli;  and  brought  it 
down  to  earth. '    '       ' 

86.  I<ei^gf«adale  He  efemeat.]  I  wish 
it  joy  of  its  escape  from  poUntion. 

^Ani  Aee,  fc.]  As  for  tbec^  Vohi^us, 
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Who  inhabit  Teotyra,  near  the  shady  palra-^tree. 
Here  <»ie  slips  dofwn,  hastening  his  course  with  too  much 
Fear,  and  is  taken ;  but  him  cut  into  a  great  many 
Pieces  and  particles  (that  one  dead  man  for  many 
Might  suffice)  the  victorious  rabble  ate  all  up,  the  bones 
Being  gnsiwed :  nor  did  they  boil  him  in  a  burning  kettle 
Or  wi&  spits :  they  thought  it  so  very  long,  and  tardy 
To  wait  for  fires,  content  with  the  raw  carcase. 
Hence  we  may  rgoice,  that  they  did  not  violate  fifd, 
Which  Prometheus^  stolen  from  the  highest  part  of  heavetf,  85 
Gave  to  the  earth.    I  congratulate  the  element,  and  thee 
I  think  to  exult:  but  he,  who  bore  to  gnaw  the  carcase 
Never^te  any  thing  more  willingly  than  this  flesh  i 
For  in  so  great  wickedness  ask  not,  nor  doubt,  whether 
Th^  first  gullet  perceived  a  pleasure.     But  he  90 

Who  stocM  farthest,  the  whole  body  now  consumed,  his  fingers 
Being  drawn  along  the  ground,  tastes  something  of  the  blood. 

The  Vascons  (as  the  report  is)  using  such  aliments, 
Probng'd  their  lives  :  but  the  matter  is  di&rent :  but  there 
Is  the  envy  of  Fortune,  and  the  utmost  of  wars,  extreme     05 


I  think  thou  malt  nolt  in  this  circum* 
stance  u  well  «•  mytelf.  The  intro- 
doctioo  of  Uiete  reflections,  in  the  cfeae 
•f  his  oiock-heroic  aooooni  of  the  batcle» 
mskes  \try  much  for  SQppoeiug  ibet  he 
•peaks  ironically  hert;»  as  where  he  in- 
troduces Turnuia  AjaxV  and  Dromedc. 
i  65, 6. 

87.  He,  vho  6«nt,  j«.]  The  man  who 
«oold  endure  tu  bitOt  and  champ  between 
his  teeth*  human  flesh,  did  it.  no  doubt* 
with  as  much  relish  as  he  would  eat  any 
thing  clse»  especially  as  his  appetite  was 
sharpened  by  the  malice  whidi  he  bare 
the  Ombites. 

89.  Atk  not,  nar  dembt,  ^.]  Vou  need 
not  question  or  doubt  whether  people, 
capable  of  committing  so  horrible  a 
wickedness  as  this,  to  ^iit  their  revenge. 
had  a  delight  in  it ;  aiul  whether  those 
who  were  present  at  the  beginning  of 
the  meal,  and  so  had  their  first  share  of 
the  flesh,  felt  a  pleasare  in  devouring 
it 

90-^1.  He  wKq  neod.]  He,  whoever 
he  was,  that  stood  farthest  off,  perhaps 
not  being  able  to  get  through  the  crowd 
to  the  spot  where  the  flesh  was  devoured, 
till  the  whole  was  consumed-— 

91.  Hit  Jh»g§rh   4^.]   He  obKrving 


•6me  of  the  blood  on  the  ground,  scraped 
it  up  with  his  fingers,  and  then  soclEed 
them  with  great  satisfaction,  as  afford* 
log  him.  at  least,  a  taste  of  hia  enemy's 
blood.  This  miMt  stand  asasuflident 
reason,  against  all  doubt,  that  the  eaters 
of  the  carcase  had  the  highest  pleasure 
in  so  doiu^^L  89,  90. 

95.  The  Vaeont,}  A  people  of  JSpaio. 
inhabiting  between  th^  river  Ebroand 
the  Pyrenean  roonntains.  They  were 
besieged  by  Metellus  and  Pompey.  and 
redoMd  to  such  necessity,  that  the  living 
were  forced  to  eat  tiie  dead,  but  were 
at  last  relieved  by  Sertorios.  a  genctal  o£ 
Marius's  party. 

—  Atth$  report  U.']  As  the  story  goea. 
as  we  say. 

—  Usmg  tudi  oloRenti.]  Sating  homau 
carcases. 

94.  ProttM^dlikeir  <{cef«]  Which  other- 
wise  must  have  been  lost  in  tlie  strait- 
ness  of  the  siege,  which  occasioned  a 
severe  famine. 

—  VijfertnLl  But  thb  waa  a  very  dif- 
ferent tbjug  from  feeding  on  haman  flesh, 
as  the  Tcntyrites  did,  out  of  choice,  and 
oat  of  revenge  on  their  enemies. 

9d.  Envfi  ofForiune.}  The  poor  Vas« 
cons  wcie  undet  the  ivwwiu  of  Fortnoei 
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Extremi,  longse  dini  obsidxonis  ^ 

Hujus  enim^  quod  nuac  agitur,  miserabOe  debet 

Exeraplum  esse  eibi :  sicut  modo  dicta  mihi  gens 

Post  omnes  herbas,  post  cuncta  animalia)  quicquid 

Q^bat  vacut  veneris  furor,  (hpsUbus  ipsis  lOO 

PaUorem,  ac  madem,  et  tenues  miserantibos  artm») 

Membra  aliena  fame  lacerabant,  esse  parati 

£t  sua:  quisnam  hominum  ventam  dare,  qoisve  Deonnn 

Viribus  abnuerit  dira  atque  immania  passis; 

£t  quibus  ipsorum  poterant  ignoscere  manesy  105 

Quorum  oorporibus  vescebantur  ?  oielius  nos 

Zenonis  prascepta  monent :  nee  enim  omnia,  qnaedom 

Pro  vita  facienda  putat :  sed  Cantaber  unde  *  # 

Stoicusy  antjqni  praesertim  aetate  Metelli  ? 

Nunc  totus  Uraias,  nostrasqoe  habet  orbis  Athenas.  ^  ]  O 

Gallia  causidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos : 

De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule* 

Nobilis  ille  tamen  populus,  quem  dixipius :  et  par 

Virtute  atque  fide,  sed  major  dade  Si^untus 


they  experienced  the  nalice  of  tbiit 
fickle  goddess.  See  sat.  Hi.  I.  99,  40; 
end  set.  vi.  I.  604-  and  Hor.  !&.  i.  ode 
x»iT.  1.  14,  et  seq.  end  ode  xxzv.  per 
lot. 

95.Utmm  tfwtn,']  The  ntmost  distress 
which  war  could  oocasloii. 

95—6.  £Ktf«me  flu/4»iwiMS.]  The  very 
\m%\  symptoms  of  desperation. 

96.  Dire  want,  4^^  See  above,  note 
on  1.  93.  94. 

97.  Widdi n now  rnqHOiim.]  t.  e.  The 
matter  which  I  am  now  treating,  vk,  the 
VascoDs  eating  human  flesh. 

97—8.  Ovght  to  be  lamenied,  f  c]  Is 
not  lo  l»e  loolced  upon  as  a  erime,  hot  as 
a  moat  lamentable  instance  of  stieb  a  thing. 

98.  At  the  tudkm,fc.}  The  Vascons 
jast  mentioned  above* 

99.  After  all  kerbf,  4-e.]  After  they 
had  consumed  aU  sorts  of  herbs,  and  of 
beasts,  and  whatsoever  else  the  cravings 
of  thfir  hungry  stomachs  had  driven  them 
to  devour* 

100.  The  eery  caemieK,  ^e,]  Their  con- 
dition was  so  desperate,  and  their 
famished  looks  and  appearance  so  shocii- 
ing,  as  to  snove  even  their  enemies  to 
pity  them.    See  Ps.  cvl.  46. 

101.  Their  tUmder  Jim&s.]  The  very 
flesh  wasted  from  their  bones. 

lOf.  Tor€jvrhm^,fe.}  They  tore. 


throogh  stress  of  hunger,  the  KidIm  of 
those  that  ha«>  died,  and  were  almost 
ready  to  serve  tbemselTes  in  the  same 
manner.    See  Dent,  avviii.  53—7. 

103.  IfAoflfwea^fcJAHthiswasex. 
cnsable  from  (he  dire  oeccssUy  of  their 
situationt  therefore  they  ought  to  be  for- 
given, not  oiily  by  men,  hot  by  the  gods 
themselves. 

104.  Forcer.]  Viribus — t.  c  men  whtr 
had  soflfered  so  much  by  exerting  all  the 
force  of  their  strength  and  courage  to 
defend  their  city  against  fheir  besiegers. 

105.  Ifhom  the  immn,4^.}Yf ho tonld 
think  of  condemning  a  people  under  such 
circumstAces  of  distress,  when  the 
ghosts  which  once  inhabited  the  bodie9 
which  they  devoured  roust  be  supposed 
to  forgive  thetn. 

107.  Thej^reeepUifZen0,ic.]  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Stoics  ;  and  taught, 
that  though  some  things  might  be  done 
to  preserve  life  (pro  vita),  ^ct  not  every 
thing;  indeed,  not  any  tbing  that  was 
uobeooniing  or  dishonest. 

108.  ilfimtobnafi.]  The  Vascons  were 
a  people  of  the  CanUbrians,  in  the 
jooth-eastofSpnhi. 

108—9.  H^enoraJNc]  How  should 
such  a  barbarous  and  igmimni  people 
know  any  thing  about  Zeno— whet»ce 
covild  a  poor  Vascon  be  mad«  a  Stoic? 
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Misfortunes,  the  dire  want  of  a  long  siege. 

For  the  example  oif  this  food,  which  is  now  iii  question,  ought 

To  be  lamented  s  as  the  nation,  which  I  just  now  mentioned. 

After  all  herbs,  after  all  animals,  whatever  99 

The  fury  of  an  empty  beHy  urged,  (the  very  enemies  themselves 

Pitying  their  paleness,  and  leanness,  and  their  slender  limbs,) 

They  tore  for  hunger  the  limbs  of  others,  reedy  to  have  eaten 

Their  own  too.  Who  of  men,  or  of  the  gods,  would  have  refused 

To  pardon  forces  that  had  suJBfered  dire  and  cruel  thing?, 

And  whom  the  manes  of  those  very  people,  whose  bodies  105 

They  were  fed  with,  might  forgive?  better  us 

The  precepts  of  Zeno  admonish ;  he  thinks  not  ell  things,  some 

Are  to.  be  done  for  life.     But  a  Cantabrian  whence 

A  Stoic-— especially  in  the  age  of  old  Metellus? 

Ijpw  the  whole  world  has  the  Grecian,  and  oar  Athens :   110 

Eloquent  Gaul  taught  the  British  lawyers — 

Thule  now  speaks  of  hiring  a  rhetorician. 

Yet  that  people  whom  we  have  ^K>ken  of  were  noble:  and  equal 

In  valour  and  fidelity,  but  greater  in  slaughter,  Saguntns, 


109.  Inihe  age <f4d  tfefeOMt.]  Who 
lived  before  arts,  aciencet,  and  philoio* 
phical  knowladge,  floarished  at  they  do 
now.    See  1  99»  note  1. 

110.  Norn  tibe  ^hde  wM—l  Now 
learning  and  philosophy  are  every  where 
OKteoded.  and  Grecian  ea  wdl  /is  Ronuui 
letters  diiaeminated.  None,  therefore, 
coMid  now  plead  ignoraoce,  and  be  ex. 
enable  on  that  acooont.  at  the  poor  Vat- 
cont  undoubtedly  were. 

—  Tht  GfvciM,  md  our  Aihan,'}  The 
Grecian  Athent  wat  the  teat  of  learning 
and  philotophy,  frain  whence  the  Bo- 
mans  received  them,  and  to  cultivated 
tbea,  at  to  make  Rome  another  Athent, 
at  it  were. 

111.  Ehquent  Grnii,  fe.}  See  sat.  i.  1. 
44.  note;  and  sat.  vli.  147,  8.  Soom  of 
the  Gallic  oratort  came  over  to  Britain^ 
and  taught  elooiieooe. 

US.  Thule;]  To  determine  exactly, 
among  to  many  different  opiniont  at  are 
given  about  the  part  of  tlie  world  here 
meant  by  Thule,  is  not  very  easy  :  some 
tay  it  meant  Iceland,  others  Schetland. 
It  is  certain  that  it  wat  the  farthest 
aoffthem  part  known  to  tbe  Romans. 
ViBO.  Georg.  1. 1.  SO,  calls  it  ultima 
Tbaie;  Alnsworth  callt  it  on  island  the 
most  remote  in  the  nortliem  parts,  either 
known  to  the  Rofflaiit»  or  deicilbed  by 

VObCl* 


thepoett. 

Toe  idea  of  toch  a  remote  and  desolate 
part  of  the  earth  sending  for  a  rhetorician 
to  refine  their  speech,  throws  an  air  of 
banter  on  what  he  has  been  saying, 
from  1. 107,  aboaC  Zeoo*s  precepts,  &c« 
as  if,  in  such  a  case  of  necessity  at  that 
of  tlie  Vascons,  precepts  of  learning  and 
philotophy  could  countfervatf  this  calls 
of  nature,  sinking  nnderthe  extremity  of 
hunger. 

lid.  Tket  people  whom,  fc.]  The 
Vascons. 

—  Were  noble,]  In  their  pertevering 
and  tteady  retittance,  to  the  veiy  last,  in 
the  defence  of  their  l>esieged  city. 

llS~14b  ffiurf  in  valour  md  fdelity, 
fe.]  Saguntus  was  a  dty  of  Spain  beyond 
the  river  £bro,  a  most  reithfol  ally  to  the 
Romans;  for  when  they  had  holden  out 
against  HannibaU  and  were  almost 
famished,  nther  than  submit,  they  chose 
to  hum  themselves,  their  wives,  and 
cMMren,  which  wat  the  cause  of  the 
second  Punic  war.  Virtus  here  signifies 
miUtory  courage. 

The  Saguntines  equalled  the  Vascons 
In  the  noble  defence  which  they  roude, 
and  exceeded  them  in  the  slaughter  of 
themaelves  and  famiKet,  mtber  tlmn  tnin 
mit  to  the  enemy* 

til 
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Tale  quid  excusat.     Maeotide  sasvior  task 
JEgjrptus:  quippe  ilia  nefandi  Taurica  sacri 
Inventrix  homines  (ut  jam,  quae  carmina  tradunt^ 
Digna  fide  credas)  tantum  immolat :  ulterius  nU» 
Aut  graving  cultro  timet  hostia.     Quia  modo  casus 
Impulit  hos  ?  quse  tanta  fames,  infestaque  vallo 
Arma  coegerunt  tarn  detestabile  monstrum 
Audere?  anne  aliam,  terra  Memphitide  sicca. 
Invidiam  facerent  nolenti  surgere  Nilo  ? 
Qua  nee  terribiles  Cimbri,  nee  Britones  unquamr 
Sauromataeque  truces,  aut  immanes  AgathyrsiV 
Hac  saevit  rabie  imbelle  et  inutile  vulgus. 


115 


120 


12£r 


115.  Excutat  ^.]  Sbch  a  thing  as 
•ating  the  floab  of  dead  men  ma^  Mand 
ezctiaed,  if  excited  by  tuch  dittresA  a» 
the  Sagnntines  were  in»  especially  when 
compared  with  the  slnugbter  made 
upon  themwiTes,  and  all  that  were 
dearest  to  theio. 

—  Egypi  U  more  cfueL]  t.  e.  The  Tcn- 
tjritest  a  people  of  Egypt,  whose  crueltj 
we  have  been  relating. 

tl5— 16.  Mmpiic  ultar.l  An  altar  near 
the  lake  Meotis*  sacred  to  Diana,  where 
thejr  sacrificed  straneers— 'which  horrid 
cruelty  coDtinaed  till  the  coming  of 
Pylades  and  Orestes. 

116.  Tatiric  inventreU'^  Diana  Taurica, 
ao  called  from  her  being  worshipped  by 
the  people  of  Taurica,  where  this  altar 
Was;  and  therefore  the  poet  calls  her  the 
invent ress  of  these  cruel  rites,  wherein 
strangers  were  sacrificed* 

Or  Taurica  may  mean  the  country 
Itself,  which  is  called  the  inventress,  &c. 
because  Thoas,  king  of  Chersonesns 
Taurica,  was  the  inventor  of  this  horrid 
barbaritv.  He  was  slain  by  Orestes,  who 
went  thither  to  fetch  away  his  sister* 

117.  What  verses  deliver.']  You  may, 
aAcr  the  history  which  I  have  given  you 
of  the  Tenty rites,  believe  any  thing  that 
the  poets  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
cruelty.  He  alludes  to  EvniP.  Trag. 
Iphig.  in  Tauris. 

11 8.  Nothing  beyond.^  Men  are  here 
killed  in  sacrifice,  but  nothing  is  further 
done,  such  as  devooring  their  dead  bodies, 
and  the  like :  therefore  the  victim  has 
lathing  to  fear,  after  having  his  throat 
cut. 

isa  Impelled  thete,']  i,  c  These  Tcn«> 
fyritet— what  has  driten  them  to  inch 


excess  of  barbarity?  what  caloraitoos 
cireamstanees  have  happened  to  force 
ihem  into  »Qch  savafenes»? 

—  So  great  hunger.]  Can  they  plead 
the  necessities  of  famine,  like  the  Be- 
sieged Vasoons? 

—  And  arms,]  Thto  power  of  an  cne* 
my'v  arms,  to  which  they  mast  either 
submit  or  die,  like  the  Saguhtines? 

aSU—l.  HoetUe  to  a  ran^mrt,]  That 
are  levelled  at  the  rampart,  or  trench, 
which  surrounds  the  bi*sieged,  with  a 
determination  to  destroy,  and  aie  calco- 
Jated  fur  that  purpose. 

tti.  Have  compelled  them.]  Like  tii« 
poor  people  above  spoken  of. 

—  So  detestable  a  monstrous  thuig.]  As 
to  eat  a  dead  human  body,  pick  the  vttrj 
bones,  and  lick  the  biocid  from  off  the 
ground. 

19f.  OlAa*  dtfp/eoiure,  ^e,]  The  river 
Nile  overflowed  Egypt  at  a  certain  tima 
of  the  year,  and  fertilised  the  country. 
If  this  did  not  happen,  the  Egypiiana 
used  to  do  some  horrid  act  of  cruelty, 
ihiiiking  thereby  to  provoke  the  river 
to  overflow  the  coantry .  This  was  lakea 
from  the  example  first  set  by  Buairis,who 
slew  a  man  in  sac;ifice ;  but  it  was  the 
very  man  himself  who  proposed  the  ex* 
pedient.  We  have  the  story  in  Ovid, 
de  Art.  Am* 

Vicitur  ^gt;p,vs  carxussejuumiilmM  oraa 
Imbribiu,    aUpu   annos^  sicca  fiusK 
novem. 
Quum  Tluasilus  Busirin  adit,  MOisfnrt- 
^uepiurt 
Hospitis  efuso  sangvine  paste  Jooem, 
IIU  BHSiris:fiesJovis  hostia  primus, 
Inquit,  et  ^gtfpto  iu  dabis  hotpa  afuaai. 
By  this  we  sec  that  an  huom  aaciifice 
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Excuses  soroethiDg  like  this*    Egypt  is  more  croel  than  the 
Maeotic  115 

Altar :  for  that  Tauric  inventress  of  a  wicked 
Rite  (as  now  you  may  believe  what  verses  deliver. 
As  worthy  credit)  only  slajrs  men  :  nothing  beyond. 
Or  more  grievous,  does  the  victim  fiear,  than  a  knife.  But  what 

calamity  * 

Impelled  these  ?  what  so  great  hunger,  and  arms  hostile   120 
To  a  rampart,:have  compelled  them,  so  detestable  a  monstrous 

thing 
To  attempt?  could  they  have  done  other  displeasure^  the  land 
Of  Memphis  beiag  diy,  to  the  Nile  unwiUing  to  rise  ? 
With  which  neither  the  terrible  Cimbri,  nor  the  Britcms  ever, 
.'  And  the  ^^ee.SauromatiB,  or  the  cruel  Agathyrsi,  ]  2B 

Wijth  t]|^is  fur^  thq  .wea^  and  Jisdess  vulgar  raged^ 


mu  offered  to  placate  Japiter;  thit  wai 
tiie  fine  iatenilon*  in  order  to  obtain  an 
OTcrSowing  of  the  Nile.  In  aHer  timea 
the  Egyptians  lost  aigbl  of  this,  and  ez- 
^ercised  acts  of  cnielty,  thinking,  by  this, 
lo  irritate  Ibe  Nile,  and  to  make  it  over- 
flow the  whole  oountty.  Solebant  ae- 
cela  imaMnl  qondam  «nidelilktie  illon 
ad  inandationera  irrkare.  See  Mak- 
8«A<.t/and  Bbitaw.  in  ioc* 

Or  did  ihemuert&nuthfikii  emffmrUig 


Jm'timtf  drmighttomake  ike  Nik  to 

Having  given  the  opinions  of  others 
on  tfala  passage,  I  now  nnst  give  mj 
own ;  for  doing  acts  of  croelty,  in  order 
(o  obtain  a  benefit  from  the  river,  wliioh 
•4li^  might  seppoae  to  ^  already  angiy 
wiihfhem*  from  its  withholding  its  water, 
appears  to  me  ve^'  strange.' 

I  should  think  the  po^s  meaning  to 
he,  that  these  Egyptidna,  the  Tentyiites, 
'had,  without  any  ncoessity  compelling 
them  to  it,  without  any  excuse  to  ex« 
cenuate  their  crime,  been  guilty  of  so 
Monstrous  a  wickedness,  ihat  they 
conkl  not  have  Ibond  out  any  other  so 
likely  to  provoke  the  Nile  to  withhold 
iu  waters  in  a  time  of  (fpoght,  and  to 
bring  a  Ihmioe  upon  the  coontiy,  by 
thus  increasing  tlw  NilePs  anwittingtkess 
to  help  them. 

•  Se  a  late  translatoiw^  What  worse 
"  impiety  could  they  commit,  to  provoke 
.  <'•  the  Nile  to  iUy  wkbia  its  btoks  whm 


«« the  country  ci  %ypt  is  chapt  with. 
*•  drought?* 

And  HoLTDAT : 

Ikfwhatfatt 

CsnUtlhey  ham  mere  made  ihdt  imid 
Nilmtthm 

Ttrnte,andikehpmdedMmftamlmi 
^ttfimof 

Its— 3.  L0md  tf  Memphk."]  Hie  city 
of  Memphis  (now  Grand  Cairo)  was  the 
grand  metropolis  of  that  part  of  £gypt« 
und  therefore  gave  its  name  to  it.  Ilie 
Nile  t4iere  divided,  and  intetseeled  the 
land  in  vatioos  places,  so  as  to  leseroble 
the  form  of  a  delU;  that  part  of  Egypt 
was  tbefefoire  called  the  iMta. 

It4.  ^imftri}  See  sat.  via.  1.  Mf, 
note.  The  poet  calls  tiiem  terribiles* 
not  only  from  tlieir  4wfdy  valonr,  but, 
pcobahly,  Aom  the  destruetioii  and  ha* 
voc  which  they  bad  nmde  of  several  of 
the  Roman  almles. 

— Britem,']  A  hardy  warlike  people  of 
Germany.    Tacit. 

195'.  FUrce  Saurmulm.'J  Set  sat.  IL 
Ll.noie. 

— JgotJbyni]  A  people  of  Sarmatia; 
they  Were  named  after  Agathyisus,  • 
son  of  Ueicnlea* 

The  poet  means  4o  say,  that  the  Ten- 
<^rites  raged  wilb  a  -fierceness  and  cruel- 
ty, with  whicb  these  great,  mighty,  and 
warlike  nations  never  did. 

126.  H^Mfcondtcsslaivi^er.]  A  coOr 
tcmpilble  and  wotthless  nbble. 
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Pomila  ficdlH)as  sditain  dare  vda  phaaeU^ 

Et  brevibus  pictae  remis  incumbere  testae. 

Nee  poenam  sceleri  invenics,  nee  digna  parabia 

Supplicia  his  populis,  in  quoram  mente  pares  annt 

Et  similes  ira  atqoe  bmea.    MoUissima  oorda 

Humano  generi  dare  se  natura  fatetur, 

Quae  lachrjrmaa  dedit :  haec  noatri  pars  optima  aensAa. 

Plorare  ergo  jnbet  casum  lugentia  amici  $ 

Sqjualoremque  rei ;  pupillum  ad  jura  voOBntmn 

CircuDiacriptorem,  cujus  manantia  fleta 

Ora  puellarea  &ciunt  inoerta  capilli. 

Naturae  imperio  gemimua,  cum  Amua  adnltaa 

Virginia  occurrlt,  vel  terrft  clauditur  in&na, 

Et  minor  igne  vom.    Quia  enim  bonua,  ant  &oa  d%iH» 

Arcan&,  qiMlem  Cereris  ▼alt  ease  aaoerdoa, 

Uila  aliena  aibi  credat  mala  ?  aeparat  hoc  nos 
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ttf>  Aenutamed  u  tftmi,  ^e^  Tbcr 
imde  vetseb  of  bnrot  clajt  in  wWeb 
thej  saiM  upon  ibe  Nile  a  fishing. 

Its.  Tk€  ikvrt  cm,  4c]  They  fMivted 
their  little  earihrn  boeti,  by  way  of  or- 
awMiir,  •od  rowed  tlieni  with  ibort  ^en. 

The  poet  mentions  these  cifcvlnatenoei 
of  their  boAts»  to  shew  the  coatemptible* 
Bess  end  vanity  of  these  Egyptianf. 

If 9.  Fmdupefviks,^.}  In  short,  the 
basenefs  and  wickedness  of  the  Tenty* 
riles  eiceeds  all  power  of  Sading  any 
pooiahmcut  or  tortaie  ada^ate  to  tkdv 
desertf. 

130.  In  fthm  mind.  ^.]  They  BMke 
W»  distinctions  in  their  aNod.  between 
the  necesiity  which  has  forced  othens  Id 
vat  haman  Scab,  and  doing  this  theoi* 
ielvef  from  a  men  principle  of  angir 
and  nivlice, 

las.  Nelicftf  cnfmBkt  fc  ]  Fron  the 
evidence  of  what  we  leel  within  oar* 
selves,  we  may  gather,  as  from  the  coo- 
|iBssi«n  of  a  fact  the  Initb  of  it,  that  n^ 
tuie  has  famished  ns  with  hearts  sweep- 
UUe  of  the  tendefett  leellngs. 

133.  Hoti  giMn  fcflf.]  Tboit  outwanl 
symtonis  of  sorrow  and  coaipasstov. 
which  are  slven  to  no  other  waatwre* 

«-  7^  kit  pNTl,  ^t.\  Beeanse  hy 
flowing  in  pity  and  comndseration,  th^ 
bespeaM  the  ooat  ajpiahle  qualilttt  of 
the  mind. 

154.  6lfcc  wwnaidi,  iktrtfvn,  4^0  T« 
f^mpaihiae   with  oipr  fri^spd*  {n  tMr 


I  amy  be  called  a  dldata  of  natu*. 
I  Rom.  xll  15* 
ISA.  SfMcfid  afipsMWKf»  fc.]  It  waa 
.cnstomarv  for  persons  arraigned  io  a 
coort  of  jodioatnra  to  appear  in  rags  and 
dlrtloaas,  in  ofder  to  move  the  eainpai 
.tion  of  the  jadgesk  Bat  as  squalor  w^ 
ailiaf  «oiaetbaM»  "  tha  aorrowfel  aad 
"  monraing  estate  of  thooe  that  are  ar- 
•'raifoed  or  acaaafd.*ihi«  Idea  of  tha 
word  may  be  here  meant,  at  least  inda* 
•ivaly.    Sea  Aivaar.  Sqaalar,  No.  JL 

13d-  Hli  df/Wnider.]  i.  e.  Hb  gnar* 
dian,  who  was  left  in*  trast  with  hbfwiw 
son  and  eaiale  daring  .his  minoiity.  and 
ited  and  dafraoded  him.    Cir«  * 
a  aoaener*  a  clieatar. 


— GirUilke  iboirb  4<;]  The  leadafaaat, 
yoaths  and  innooenca  of  tha  poor  oiw 
phao— his  hairt  like  that  of  a  girl,  loi^ 
and  hanging  loose,  and  dishavaUad;  hie 
smooth  and  deUoata  U».  wet  with  tba 
tears  ^owiac  fran  bia  ayea,  aad  hb  afs- 
pearanae  sitagather  la  aaab,  as  lo  ra^ 
der  it  ^mast  ancenain  to  tha  befaaldcra 
of  which  aex  the  saderor  Is,  wha  ia  thaa 
obliged  to  cita  his  hiiqaitaaa  gaardian 
iato  a  court  jof  jnatiaa#  ia  order  to  abtafai 
See  tat.  y.  I.  ttt.  Dola  on  Hia- 


ras. 

l38*--9.  l»adidc:aii«<M<.4c.] 
wa  OMet  the  fiiaeial  of  a  beantifal 
WMMB|ipalBhBdaw^by  the 
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Accustomed  to  sprtad  Utile  nails  in  earthen  boats. 

And  to  ply  the  snort  oars  eta  painted  earthen  vessel. 

Nor  can  you  find  a  penalty  for  the  wickedness,  nor  prepare  . 

Punishments  worthy  these  people,  in  whose  mind  equal     ISO 

And  alike  are  badger  and  anger.     Most  tender  hearts 

Nature  confesses  herself  to  give  to  human  kind, 

Who  has  given  tears,  this  besi  part  of  oor  sense. 

She  commands,  therefcre^  to  bewail  the  misfortune  of  a  monro- 

ing  friend ; 
And  the  squalid  appearance  of  a  criminal;  an  orphan  calling 

to  the  laws  IS5 

His  defrauder,  whose  girl-like  hairs  make  his 
Countenance,  flowing  with  weeping,  uncertain. 
B^  command  of  nature  we  groan,  when  the  funeral  of  ^n  adult 
Virgin  occurs,  or  an  ii^nt  is  shut  up  in  the  earth. 
Ana  less  than  die  fire  of  the  pile.    Far  what  good  man,  or 

worthy  140 

The  secret  torch,  such  as  the  priest  of  Ceres  would  have  him 

,  tobe^ 
Thinks  any  evils  alien  from  hiiQself  ?  Thu  separatei  us 


^sstli  is  »B  tba -bloom  of  jonlb.  mitare 
bids  Mjuoom— wo  con*|  nesist  iu  in* 


TbU  ciicoiiiit«ico,liere  introdoccd  hj 
oor  poot,  irmiodi  one  of  an  exi|u!aitelj 
ine  and  tender  paiMge  on  a  like  evenL 
UooilrC.  actv.  ic  i.  wbeiD  tlie  Qoeen 
»ys  of  the  deceaicd  Ophelia,  who  had 
MO  pteaatnrdj   iMldied  awajf    by 


[Soottoring  Sowers. 
"J  kaj^d  ^mi  wmd^tt  hmc  been  mtf 
•^  I  lkmg^AgMi§  bed  tehme  decked. 


"  Amdmt$flm9etimifdik]fgmB.* 
8eo  Tfji.  An^.  act  I.  ^c.  L  1.  77— 1<)9. 

199.  An  irfmi  it  thut  u^  4«.]  The 
isv  fotlMd  bMiiof^ihe  iMlioaof  hifiuits 
that  died  before  tliey  bod  lived  Ibilj 
dajra^-or  <aoooiidinr  to  obbo)  Wore 
•a«!en  Mootha  old,  when  ibejr  bad  teeth* 
Thej  uted  Co  bnry  then  in  a  place 
Ulueh  was  csilBd  SaggrandMiiiai.  S«e 
Amaw* 

140b  Lm  Ikon  Ikejht^ic.}  i  e.  Too 
Htde  to  bo  bomt  on  %  fonieial  pile.  See 
|he  laitMHo. 

^iO^U  Wenihjf  tM  mm  tordL]  t.  e. 


Worthy  to  be  faiitkted  into,  or  to  bt 
present  at,  the  sacred  rites,  which  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
Ceres. 

These  rites  were  oelobfslcd  by  night : 
the  worshippers  carried  Umps,  or  lighted 
torches,  in  their  liands«  in  memory  of 
Ceres,  who.  by  Sre-light,  had  sooghl 
after  lier  danghrer  Froser|Moe,  whe^ 
she  was  stolen  by  Pluto  out  of  Sicily. 
Ceres  b  fabled  to  have  lighted  fbose 
files,  which  have  burned  ever  since,  on 
the  top  of  nioont  £tna. 

141>  Suth  at  tke  prien  ef  Cent,  ^.] 
Nono  were  admitted  to  the  Elensimaii 
mysteries  (for  so  the  rices  of  Ceres  wer^ 
called,  from  Eleosis,  a  town  in  Attica* 
bnih  by  Triptoiemus,  who,  being  iot 
straeted  by  Ceres,  taaght  the  people  to 
sow  com)  bat  those,  who  by  the  priest 
were  pronouueed  chaste  and  good,  frc|^ 
from  any  ootorioos  crime. 

I4t.  ninicr  amt  euUh  fc}  f.  df 
Then;  is  no  real  good  man  who  can 
think  himself  onconcemed  in  the  misfi>r« 
tnnes  oi  others,  be  they  what  they  may  t 
his  langoage  will  be  like  ibis  in  IW 
rence: 

Beete  smk  Amasni  whU  a  aie  ajjloimti 
HsAVT.acti.scLl.SJi. 
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^  g^^fSf  bratonim,  atqae  ideo  venembile  soli 
Sortiti  ingeniam,  diyinorutnqae  capaces, 
Atque  exercendifl  capiendisqae  artibus  apti, 
Sensum  a  caAeati  demisBuni  tralimus  arc^ 
Cujus  e^nt  prona,  et  terram  spectantia.    Mundi 
Principio  indulsit  communii  canditor  iliia 
Tantum  animas ;  nobis  aninain  quoque,  mutuns  ot 
Afiectus  petere  anxUiam,  et  pnestare  jubereC, 
IHspersos  trahere  in  populutn,  migrare  vetusto 
De  nemorey  et  proavis  habitatas  linqnere  ajrlvas : 
jXdificare  domos,  Laribus  conjungere  noetris 
Tectum  aliud,  tutos  vicino  limine  somiiot 
Ut  collata  daret  fiducia:  proCegere  arm  is 
Lapsum,  aut  ingend  nutantem  robere  ctvem ; 
Communi  dare  signa  tnbfi,  defisiidier  isdem 
Turribasy  atque  una  portamm  claye  tenerL 
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I4t.  Ttut  uparaut  us,  ^c]  i.  e,  TMs 
idisiinguithrs  men  from  bniteii  who 
^now  noibing  of  thU« 

143.  And  therefore,^  t.  e.  For  this 
tery  end  and  purpose,  that  we  may 
•ympathize  with  others. 

144.  i4  venerable  dispodtUm,']  A  dispo- 
sition and  iuclinatfon  to  partake  in 
others'  sorrows,  is  deserving  the  highest 
estrero  and  reverence,  and  this  hat 
fallen  to  the  Tot  of  mankind  alone. 

^^apahU  <f  diome  thingi."]  A  capacity 
to  apprehend  divine  tilings  is  the  pro- 
perty of  man  alone.  This  is  a  very 
great  truth  j  but,  alas!  Iiow  sad  an  use 
the  wise  men  of  this  world  made  of  thb 
gloriously-distinguished  faculty,  may  be 
teen,  Rom.  1.  91,  tf.  et  seq. 

145.  Apt  far  exerciiing,  Sc.]  The  In- 
Tention,  un<lerstanding,  and  exercise  of 
the  arts,  whether  mechanical,  or  others, 
tre  also  peculiar  to  man. 

146.  We  have  drawn.']  Traxiraut— i.  e. 
we  have  derived,  as  we  should  say. 

— &iiie.]  Moral  sense,  reason. 

•^-Sem  down.]  Demiuam — ^let  down. 
Thiximus  demissuro  seems  to  be  meta- 
phorical, taken  from  th^  idea  of  a  cord, 
or  chain,  let  down  from  on  high,  which 
t  person  below  takes  hold  of,  and  draws 
down  to  himself. 

146.  From  the  eteUnial  top.]  Arx  sig- 
nifies tlie  top,  peak,  or  ridge  of  any  thing, 
at  of  a  rock,  mountain,  or  hill  -,  also  a 
palace,  temple,  or  tower,  often  built  on 
high.    See  tst  xiv.  J.  86—8.    Hence 


heaven,  or  the  resMenbe  of  the  goila^  is 
ealled  arx  cmli. 

Nm  tua  progenia,  cttU  fu&ut  ontiot 
orcem.  JEa.  i.  S54. 

147.  Which.]  i.  e.  Which  moral 
tense. 

^Prone  thingi,  fC']  Beests  caHed 
prona,  from  their  inclining,  whh  ffaft 
face  stooping  downward  to  the  earth; 
whereas  roan  is  erect,  and  looks  upward. 
Here  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  Ovid  • 
Met.  lib.  {.  I.  84—7. 

Prmaqvt  turn  speetent  mdmalia  neCrr* 


Ot  homini  tuhUme  dedit  ceebm^ite  tmert 

Jumi,  et  erectot  ad  ndera  toUere  iiwilm. 

So  Sallust.     Omnet  hominet  qui  tese 

student  praettare  cmteris  animalibos,  &c. 

2 use  natura  prona,  et  ventri  obedieotim 
nxit.     Bell.  CatiLadimt. 

148.  The  eommom  hwStder,  ^.}  L  e. 
Common  nature,  for  Jnirenal  atoended 
no  higher — the  God  of  Katnre  he  knew 
not.  Compare  I.  ISf— 4.  See  Ads 
ZTli.  £5—9. 

—To  them.]  i.  e.  To  tlie  bnits  crea- 
tion. 

149.  Oidyaonh.]  A  ninaa,  a  principle 
of  mere  animal  life ;  which  H  celled' tiM 
spirit  of  a  beast,  Ecd.  ili.  91. 

—To  ut  a  «M  cisa.]  To  at  favmaa 
beings  nature  has  not  only  given  a  prin* 
ciple  of  animal  life,  but  also  a  rational 
mind,  by  which  we  reflect,  and  judge, 
and  reason.  The  anima,  or  tool,  it  that 
by  whidh  weHive }  thp  mimut»  or  iotel<. 
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From  the  herd  of  brutes,  and  thereJS^re  we  alone  havinc  shared 
A  venerable  disposition,  and  being  capable  of  divine  ^ings. 
And  apt  for  exercising  and  understanding  arts,  145 

Have  drawn  sense  sent  down  from  the  coeiestial  top, 
Which  prone  things,  and  things  looking  on  the  earth,  want. 
The  common  builder  of  the  world  at  the  beginning  indulged 

to  them 
Only  souls;  to. us  a  mind  also»  that  a  mutual  affection 
Might  command  us  to  seek)  and  to  afford  help :  150 

To  draw  the  dispersed  into  a  people,  to  migrate  from  the  old 
Forest,  and  to  leave  woods  inhabited  by  our  ancestors : 
Ta build  houses,  to  join  to  our  habitations 
Another  roof^  that  safe  slumbers,  by  a  neighbouring 
Threshold,  a  contributed  confidence  might  give :  to  protect 

with  arms  155 

A  fallen  citizen,  or  one  staggering  with  a  great  wound : 
To  give  signs  with  a  common  trumpet,  to  be  defended  with 

the  same 
Towers,  and  to  be  secured  by  one  key  of  the  gates. 


lectoal  mind,  is  that  hjr  which  we  are  wims 
•bore  the  brotct.  See  Mt.  vi.  I  630. 
note. 

149.  A  mutual  affertunu]  The  end  for 
which  thi«  intellectual  loiiid  is  given  os« 
io  far  as  it  relates  to  the  purposes  of 
society,  U,  to  Incline  as  to  bestow,  as  well 
as  to  require,  motua)  good  offices  towards 
each  other;  and  therefore  it  disposes 
us  to  mutual  affection. 

15i,  The  difpened,  ^.] To  collect  meDt 
who  are  uatmally  dis^rsed*  and  bring 
them  together  into  society. 

—  To  migrate,  fc.J  To  depart  from 
the  woods  and  forests,  the  ancient  abodes 
of  the  earliest  ages,  where  men  lived  in 
common  with  the  beasts,  and  to  coalesce 
and  unite  In  civil  society.  See  sat.  vL 
1.  «— 7. 

153.  To  build  hatui.']  For  habitation. 
Instead  of  living  in  dens  and  caves,  like 
beasts. 

•—  ToJMn,  ^.]  To  join  our  houses  to 
one  another,  for  the  greater  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  whole,  against  rob- 
bers, wild  beasts,  &c. 

165.  Thrahold.]  Limine  stands  here, 
per  syn.  for  the  honst  itself. 

—  A  contribuud  confidence*']  That  by 
thus  joining  houses  (the  original  of  cities 
and  towns)  each  might  receive  and  im- 
part a  confidential  notion  of  safety,  in 


the  nigbt-tine  pattknlarly,  when  nen 
sleep,  and,  of  conrte,  are  more  eiposed 
to  dnngera* 

—  To  protect  with  ermi,  4^.]  To  pro« 
tect  in  war,  from  the  bands  of  the  enemy, 
a  £ellow.oitiaen  who  had  fiiUen,  or  was 
reeling  with  loss  of  blood  from  wounds. 

157.  To  ^ive  Mgn$,  4«.]  When  on  an 
expedition  in  time  of  war,  to  obey  one 
common  s^al«  given  by  the  trumpet  for 
battle. 

158.  TowtttJ]  Turris  signifies  a  tower, 
or  any  thing  like  it;  so  any  fortified 
place. 

—  Secured  hf  one  key»  ^.]  To  be  in« 
closed  within  the  same  walls,  and  locked 
up  in  security  by  the  same  key  of  the 
gates. 

The  poet,  by  wliat  be  has  said,  has 
shewn  the  sreat  advantages  of  men  abovo 
brutes,  in  having  a  rational  mind,  which 
can  direct  them  to  form  societies,  so  that, . 
by  mutual  help  and  assistance,  they  can 
secure  and  protect  each  other.  Ail  )his 
is  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  their  com- 
mon nature,  and  thus  it  ought  to  be ;  but 
such  is  the  corruption  and  depravity  of 
mankind,  that,  as  the  poet  proceeds  to 
shew,  there  is  liulc  of  this  to  be  foond  i 
on  the  contrary,  beasts  are  not  so  cruel 
to  their  own  ^peciei  at  men  are. 
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^ed  jam  selrpenhun  trtajor  concordia :  {wtrcit 
Cognatis  maculu  mmtlta  fera :  qnando  lecmi 
Fortior  eripuit  vitsm  leo  ?  quo  neniore  unqnam 
Emiravit  aper  majoris  dentibus  apri? 
Inoica  tigris  agit  rabidfi  cum  tigride  pacem 
l^erpetuam^  aaeru  inter  se  convenit  urns. 
Ast  homini  ferrutn  letbale  incude  nefimda 
Produxiflse  parum  est ;  cum  rastra  et  iarcula  tantum 
Assueti  coquere,  et  marris  ac  romere  lassi 
ISfescierint  primi  gladios  excudere  fiibri. 
Aspicimus  populos,  quorum  tion  sufficit  irae 
Occidisse  aliqucm ;  sed  pectora,  brachta»  vnltum  - 
Crediderint  genus  esse  cibi.     Quid  diceret  ersoy 
Vet  quo  noil  fugeret,  si  nunc  haec  monstra  vioeret 
Ffthogoras  ?  cunctis  animalibus  abstinuit  qui 
Tanquam  homine,  et  ventri  indulsit  non  omne  legumen. 
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159.  CoHecrd  of  ierpenu,  ^.]  These 
veaomoai  cmtoret  do  not  hurt  their  own 

reies ;  thej  agree  better  then  men  now 
with  eech  other. 

160.  Spam  kit  kmired  tpett.]  The 
iMpofd  Tceogniiee  the  leopard,  and 
avoids  horting  bin,  whom  be  sees,  by  hif 
spoti,  to  be  related  to  the  same  species 
wHfc  bifliielf. 

•  165.  Bttu  4«0  The  poet  hitlng.  in 
seircivl  instanoes^  shewn  the  harmony 
altd  agreement  wMch  snbdst  among  ilie 
m«Mt  Iteree  and  sa^ge  beasts,  now  pro. 
ceeds  to  apply  this  to  Ma  nmin  argnment 
In  thh  plaee,  which  is  to  proTe,  tW  the 
ooneord  between  ihe»e  creatures  is 
greater  than  is  to  be  Ibond  among  the 
naman  race  towards  each  other;  and  in* 
deed,  that  man  towards  man  Is  now  so 
.  savage,  as  to  ikbrkate  weapon*  for  their 
matual  destruction,  and  thh  without  any 
temorse  or  concern.  . 

166.  Tk  lune  proineei,  fe*]  lit.  to 
have  lenptbened  out  deadly  iron,  &c.  L  e. 
by  drawing  it  out,  with  baimmering  it  on 
the  ativil,  into  the  length  of  a  swoidt  a 
deadly  weapon,  and  roost  (ktal :  the  poet 
therefore  eath  the  anril  on  which  It  is 


made  imploos,  as  being  instmroental  U^ 
'    '  mistHiif 


the  forming  of  this  i 

—  h  <ifUe.]  Is  to  be  loolced  upou  na  • 
trifle.  In  comparison  of  what  mankind  are 
now  capable  of.     See  I.  I61—7t. 
•  —  Whettim.'i  Cttai-^hhoogh,aibdt. 
^  Bmtg  iiiica<— ffd,  4«.]    I'be  ^nit 
smiths  set  up  their  trade  only  to  fbiga 
instniraenis   of  bnabandrr,  and   made 
nelhing  else.     Co^nere  ^gniBe^  here, 
to  beat  fci  the  ire.    At » tw. 
167.  7Wd  mA  rnKtarlts,  4c.]   They 
daily   ui    making 
fiir 


hoea  or  mattocks,  or 
tillage. 

168.  Kium  nst  kaw.  fc.)  So  fcr  from 
hmmnerfavg  iron  into  swtwd^  Ibay  did  not 
even  know  bow  to  aet  aboot  h. 

169.  IFearepmplr.^.]  Meaning  the 
saTage  Tentvritea  befoM  mentioned,  wto 
ate  human  flesh,  and  looked  upon  it  aa  a 
species  of  ordinary  food. 

17S.  FyQmgtn^l  The  fsmona  phllaai^ 
pher.  who  left  bis  country  Samoa,  then 
under  the  tyrant  Polycnrtesb  and  txaveHed 
over  India,  through  £gjrpt,  in  searck  of 
knowledge.  He  forbad  the  cathig  of 
•nimak  on  •ccouiit  of  the  tnaamigfilitta 
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But  mm  die  concord  of  serpents  is  greater :  a  similar 
Beast  spares  his  kioi^red  spots.     AVhoi,  from  a  lion,         160 
Did  a  «tronger  lion  Utke  away  life  ?  in  what  forest  ever* 
Did  a  txNir  expire  by  the  teeth  of  a  larger  boar  ? 
The  Indian  tj^ger  observes  a  perpetual  peace  with  a  fierce 
Tyger :  there  is  agreement  with  savage  bears  among  themselves. 
But  for  man  the  deadlv  sword  frcMn  the  impious  anvil       165 
To  have  produced  is  Jittle^  wjbereas^  being  accustomed  only 

tohei^ 
Rakes  and  spade%  i|nd  tired  with  mattocks  and  the  ploughsharcp 
The  first  sioiths  baew  not  how  to  beat  out  swords. 
We  see  people  ;to  whose  anger  it  does  not  suffice 
To  have  killed  any  onei  b^t  me  breasts,  the  arms,  the  fiice,  1 70 
They  believed  40*^  a  kind  of  food.    What  tiierdTore  woidd 

be  have  said. 
Or  whither  would  fiepu  have  fled,  if  now  Pythagoras  could 

have  seen 
These  moM^roDS things?  whoabstain'd  from  all  animals,  as  from 
A  man,  and  did  not  indulge  eyjsry  kitid  of  pulse  to  his  belly. 


•fioub;  heFoold  not  Mmhimdtto 
«at  flH  forti  of  vegetablet,  bot  abstained 
from  beans,  which  Jm  it  tiippdted  to  hare 
ieernt  from  the  Ef^plkli  pnevtt.  when 
he  WM  in  that  country,  who  abtfoiaed 
horn  beam,  and  thoMgM  it  anlawfol  to 
sow  or  to  look  u|fon  (Stm,  UfiKODot. 
Eotcrpe. 

What,  savs  the  jpoetiWOBldPylhagerM 
hate  said,  if  he  bad  seen  these  l^p- 
tians.  these  Tentjnrlles*  tearing  and  <le- 
vouring  haman  flesh?  to  what  |»rt  of 
the  earth  would  not  be  have  flown,  to 
Ijm^  avoided  taah  a  «i^?  who,  aoiatf 
from  holding  it  lawful  to  eat  haman  flesta^ 
«a«ld  net  eat  ibe  flesh  of  any  animal 
any  more  than  he  would  have  eaten  the 
flesbofanMn,n6r  wonid  be  iadoige  his 
appetite  with  every  hind  of  vOgetaUe. 

The  reason  of  this  stringe  pieco  of 
anpenttitlon*  of  abstinence  ftaai  beans,  la 
BOC  hoown}  maoy  teosas  have  been 
amigned  fork, which ar« Ml  as  abancd 
•a  Iba  thing  itsd^     The  madnr  mary 


iind  many  ef  these  eoHectud  in  Hotydnr* 
note  ^4^  on  this  Satire.  See  aiso  HvH* 
Univ.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

According  to  the  story  of  Us  life,  w<lt. 
ten  by  lamblichos,  we  nmy  suppose  thai 
.nether  Pythagoras,  nor  any  of  his  fol« 
lowers,  yroold  evet  reveal  the  i*ause  of 
abstfatence  from  beansweylt  atems  thnl 
Dionysius  thetyrant#  the  jroonger,  de- 
siring to  know  the  secret,  caum  two 
Pythagoreans  to  he  brooglit  befisae  hin^ 
a  man  and  bis  wife,  who  helm  asked. 
"  why  the  Pythagoreans  .^oidd  nol.cat 
•*  beans  j"— 4'  I  wiU  sonnet  #r  Xsaid  the 
«  roan)  than  ravoal  jt/^'^iis.  thongb 
thieataned  jvith  lortn«Hs»  hn  parsiated  1% 
and  was,  with  indignation,  sent  away« 
Tb#  wife  was  ^be^cairedn^  and  being 
asked  ihe  same  ^nestiont  and  threatened 
also  with  tortflfes,«ba«  father  than  vatfial 
it,  bit  Out  her  tonne,  and  spk  h  in  iha 
tyraaafk  face*  Of^f  hagOfai^  tee  OtriK^ 
jiet  Kb.  sv.l.  m  et  80^ 
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'ARGUMENT. 
TTtis  Saiire  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Juvenal  while  he 

commanded  in  Egyptj  {see  sat.  xv.  /.  45,  note  2.) ;  he  sets 
:  Jbrthf  ironically,  the  advantages  and  privii^es  of  the  soldiery^ 

and  haw  happy  they  are  beyond  others  whom  he  mentions* 
Many  have  thought  tiiat  this  Satire  was  not  written  by  Juvenal; 

but  I  think  that  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  e^ainst  thai 

QUIS  numerare  queat  felicis  praemiaj  Galle, 

Militias  ?  nam  si  subeantur  prospera  castra. 

Me  pavidum  excipiat  tyronem  porta  secundo 

Sidere :  plus  etenim  fati  valA  hora  benigni, 

Quam  si  nos  Veneris  commendet  epistola  Marti,  5 

£t  Samia  genitrix  quaB  d^lectatur  arenfi. 

Commoda  tractemns  primum  communia,  quorum 
flaixd  minimum  illud  erit,  ne  te  pulsare  Togatus 


*  Um  1.  CWIm.]   Who  this  wts  doei  I  have  tendered  the  Nem  d,  as  marking 

not  appear ;  aooie  iViend.  doabtkn.  of  the  transiiion  to  the  poet'i  with  for  hioi- 

Javenai,  to  whoin  he  addremea  thia  S»-  self.    See  A  maw*  Nam,  No.  6, 6 ;  and 

tite.  Si»No. «. 

— ^Omi  ffiiMiter»  fc*]  u  e.  Can  reckon  -  — -FrMptrma  eoaips,  fc.]  Where  peo* 

np    the    advantagea  «nd    eoiolttaicnta  pie  make  their  fortanea. 

arifing  from  a  military  life?  $•  Let  the  dear,]  Let  my  first  entrance 

f .  Ainp  aiaoe.]  The  aohject  of  the  6a»  be  attended  with  the  good  omen  of  aome 

tire  is  proposed,  I.  l.  ihoogh  not  entered  favoarable  atar.    It  was  a  great  notfcm: 

upon  till  1. 7.  The  intermediate  line«.be»  among  the  Romana,  that  their  good  or 

ginning  at  Nam  si,  &c.  I.  «•  to  the  end  of  ill  fortune  depended  on  the  titoation  q£ 

l,6»aredi|2resuonal,and  hiimouruusly  in-  the    stars,    at    certain    tiroest  and    on 

troduce  ttie  poet,  now  eighty  years  old,  certain  -oocasiona.      Sat.    >ii.    !•    194^ 

and  forced  iuto  the  sernce  «a  a  puniah-  note. 

ment,  wi^hing  to  enter  intu  the  army  with  — A/earful  Mmifr.]  Tyro  aignifiea  « 

a  lucky  platiet.  aaa  Mildier  of  fortune:  fresh-water  aoldier,  a  yoong  beginner,  n 

the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  seems  to  noTtce;  these  are  uanally  fearfolat  firatt 

bear  his  misforiune  must  have  afforded  being  unused  io  the  fatignet  and  basaidl 

no  small  disappoiutmeat  to  bis  eucmies.  of  war, 
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,  ARGUMENT. 
Opinion^  and  that  there  ate  many  passages  so  exactly  in  thd 
style  of  Juvenal^  as  to  afford  the  strongest  internal  evidence 
that  it  was  XDritten  by  him.  It  may  be  granted  not  to  be  a 
Jinished  piece^  like  the  rest ;  but  if  we  only  regard  it  as  a 
draught  or  design  of  a  larger  work,  it  is  a  valuable  hifit  on 
the  oppression  and  inconveniences  of  a  military  governments    ' 

W  H0»  O  6allu%  can  number  the  advantages  of  the  happy 
Soldiery  ?  now  since  prosperous  camps  may  be  gone  into, 
Liet  the  door  receive  me,  a  fearful  beginner,  with  a  favourable. 
Star :  for  an  hour  of  kind  fate  avails  more. 
Than  if  an  epistle  of  Venus  were  to  commend  us  to  Mars,    S 
And  the  mother  who  delights  in  the  Samian  sand. 

Let  us  first  treat  common  advantages ;  of  which  that  will 
Hardly  be  the  least,  that  a  gownsman  to  strike  you 


It  if  to  he  remenbeied,  ibftt  Jovena], 
wlio  bad  patMd  bit  life  in  tbe  siud^  of 
Jetteri,  and  in  writing,  was  aent  away 
firom  Rome  into  £gypt*  onder  pretence 
of  giving  bim  a  military  command,  bat 
indeed  to  exile  bim,  for  baving  satiriied 
Paria  tbe  player,  a  minion  of  i>on»tian. 
See  sat.  vil.  1. 9f ,  note.  This  was  in  a  very 
advanced  stage  of  oar  poet's  life;  there- 
fore,  thoogb  an  old  man,  be  might  pro- 
perly eall  himself  a  yooug  soldier,  on- 
skilled  and  fearful. 

4.  An  hour  of  kind  fate,  ^.]  One 
locky  hour  under  the  influence  of  some 
friendly  planet.  See  Hor.  lib.  ii.  ode 
xvii.  1. 17,  et  seq. 

b.  EpMe  <f  Vemii,  fc.]  Thau  if  Ve- 
nus,  tbe  mistress  of  the  god  of  war,  were 
to  write  him  a  recommendatory  letter  in 
my  favour,  and  ibis  to  be  seconded  by 


another  from  his  mother  Juno,  here 
meant  by  genitrix.  Tbe  poet,  in  tbia 
place,  is  again  sneering  at  tbe  mythology. 
of  bia  eouotry.  Comp«  sat.  ziii.  h 
40—7. 

6.  DeHghu  m  the  Samian  tanfL]  Juno. 
was  wor&liipped  at  Samoa,  a  sandy  island 
in  tbe  leariao  sea,  inhere  she  was  edu- 
cated and  married  to  Jupiter;  she  wa» 
said  to  have  ^  great  delight  in  this  island* 
Seei£n.i.  1.  19,  «0. 

7.  Let  tif ^'rst  treat  cmnmintecleaRfa^ei.] 
The  poet  now  enters  on  his  subject ;  and 
be^s,  first,  with  those  privileges  of  the 
military,  which  are  common  to  all  of 
them,  Iroro  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

8.  A  gownsman,^  Any  common  Ro- 
man, called  togatos  from  wearing  a 
gown;  as  a  soldier  is  called  armatus,  from 
wearing  aijos— 1.  34,  post* 
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Audeat  i  imo  eUi  pulsetur,  dissimalet,  nee 

Audeat  excassos'  Inraetori  ostendere  dente% 

Et  nigram  in  facie  tumidis  livoribus  ofianiy 

Atque  OCI1I08  medico  nil  promittcnte  rellctos* 

Bardiacus  Judex  datur  haec  punire  volenti, 

Galceus  et  grandes  magna  aa  subsellia  surs^ 

Le^bus  antiquis  castrorum,  et  more  CamiUi 

Servato,  miles  ne  vallum  litiget  extra, 

Et  procul  a  signis.    Justi^sima  Centurionum 

Coffnitio  est  igitur  de  milite ;  nee  mihi  deerit 

ITltio,  si  justas  deiertur  causa  querelse : 

Tota  cobors  tamen  est  inimjca^  omnesqne  manipli 

Consensu  magno  officiiuitr     Curabitis  ut  sit 

Vindicta  et  gravior  quam  injuria.    Diguum  efit  ergo 

Declamatoris  Mutinensis  corde  Vagclli, 


10 


IS 


20 


9.  Um  tut  dort.}  No  comnoa  nan 
dare  strike  yon  if  you  are  »  soldier. 

— n^r  he.]  Tboagfa  be  should  be  erer 
po  beaten  by  yoo. 

~^Let  Asm  dimmbie,]  Let  hiip  conceal 
Jt;  let  bhii  coanterfrlt,  and  pretend* 
that  be  owae  hj  ihe  narks*  which  the 
soldier's  blown  have  left,  soiM  other 
way. 

10.  Nor  dart  to  tkrw,  f  c]  Tbongli  the 
i»ldier  has  knodtod  the  awn's  teeth  «iH 
of  his  bead,  yet  let  not  the  roau  dare  to 
complain  to  the  superior  oflicert  or  shew 
his  mangled  noiuh. 

— Prwtar.]  Tlie  pcBtor  milltaris  was 
the  general*  or  commander  in  chief.  See 
ikiifsw.  Prator. 

it.  JNauR  bnm}^  4r^*J  "*  moe  beat 
Maefc  and  Mac*  as  wa  say»  and  fail  of 
kimpa  and  »welKnif. 

JS.  Animfa  f^,  4«.]  His  ayes  left 
In  such  a  condition*  as  to  make  It  im» 
possible  lor  the  surgeon  to  proarisa  a  r.e- 
•overy  of  tliam. 

tS.  A  BsrdiK  jmige.]  Bardiacas.  or 
Bardaicos,  a  military  judge,  somethhig 
like  our  jodge-advoeaie  in  the  army,  who 
had  the  sole  cognisuncc  of  all  military 
aaoses,  and  of  such  as  arose  within  the 
oamp :  so  ealled  flwm  tmrdi*  an  ancient 
people  of  Oaul*  who  wore  a  pariicaiar 
•art  «>f  dress,  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans, and  used  by  the  military.  This 
judgr*  being  of  the  army,  wore  this 
dress*  and  theiefore  is  called  Baidiacvs, 
which  signifies,  oftlie  country  of  Gaul* 
•s  dressed  like  Gauls.  Atitswr 


-^WHIhg  10  pa^fih,  ^.]  If  a  aaa 
will  venture  to  complain,  be  wiO  be  re- 
ferred to  the  tfHiunal  of  the  mSIStarj 
judge. 

14.  it  ahoe,  fe.]  Calceus  signiter  aav 
shoe,  but  prolmbly  means  here  a  partf- 
fiolar  shoe  wom  by  loMiers,  whkis.  fifes 
those  of  our  nistips*  was  ^Icd  with  naila 
at  the  bottom.  See  sat.  iii.  S4r»  8« 
note.  \ 

^•^iMfgtbudcmtil  IVae  aaan  to  hmn 
been  the  apper  parts  of  tlm  caligps*  aa 
the  lower  were  the  calcei,  or  shoes  ;  for 
the  caliga,  being  a  sort  of  hamaas  for  the 
fo^t  and  leg*  the  hiwer  part*  or  eai^eus^ 
covered  the  foot*  the  upper  part,  or  ao- 
m,  reached  up  to  the  calf  of  the  Ice  s 
they  were  like  oor  half  boofv  aad  kk  the 
ftont  had  the  figure  of  a  Hon*  or  aowe 
fierce  beast. 

14.  At  l*e  great  heacles.]  The  banelftca 
on  which  the  superior  magiatratea  sat 
were  called  trlbuwdifl*  these  on  whicb 
the  lower  nmgistraies  sat  were  called 
subsellia;  so  that  the  epithet  aaagaa, 
liere.  Is  probably  Ironical. 

The  poet  means,  that  the  compialnant 
is  referred  to  a  military  Jadge*  who  takee 
hit  seat  on  the  bench  In  hu  mititarj 
habit. 

15.  Lows  ^rompa]  These  conspiaiBta 
were  net  tried  hy  the  ctrii  laws  and  in* 
stitotions,  but  by  the  old  military  laws. 

— TV  euflMi  ff  CtmUhtt^  L.  Voiius 
Camilkis,  doting  the  ten  yean  siege  ef 
Veil,  a  city  of  Tuscany*  famons  m  the 
daughter  ef  the  Fahii  there,  made  a  lav* 
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May  not  dare.    Eren  tho'  he  may  be  aftridbeii,  let  Um  dtf« 

sembH 
Nor  dare  to  skew  hit  teeth  beat  out  to  the  pnetofy  10 

And  a  blaek  bump  in  hi$  btce  with  swelled  bhienesaei, 
And  eyes  left^  the  physician  promising  nothing* 
A  Baraiac  judge  is  given  to  one  willing  to  punish  these  things^ 
A  shoe,  and  large  Iniskins  at  the  great  benches. 
The  ancient  laws  of  camps,  and  the  custom  of  Camillus  "   15 
Being  observed,  that  a  soldi^  should  not  litigate  without  the 

trench^ 
And  far  from  the  standards.     Most  just  is  therefore  the  trial 
Of  centurions  concerning  a  soldier ;  nor  will  revenge 
Be  wanting  to  me,  if  a  cause  of  just  complaint  be  brought: 
Yet  the  whole  cohort  is  inimic^,  and  all  the  companies      20 
Obstruct  with  great  consent.   You  will  take  care,  that  there  b* 
Vengeance^  heavier  than  the  injury;  It  will,  therefore,  be  worthy 
The  heart  of  the  declaimer  Vngellius  of  Mutina, 


that  BO  toMiershoirtd  lie  imfileaded  vttb* 
one  the  ca<up»  or  at  •  Stance  froa  tht 
ftandard,  ibai  ha  migfac  ahraya  be  mi 
the  iDOt  in  case  ef  ao  engaMiDrat :  so 
that  if  a  raaa  raceWad  an  in|vrTr  aa  m 
the  cate  aho«a  put,  tirora  a  toimer,  he 
oonkl  prosMiife  hioi  no  wliera  bni  be» 
Ibre  the  military  jndgr,  and  that  bj  the 
BMrthit  law. 

17.  Ucttjm  U  ikarefart^  4«.}  The 
Igitur,  here,  relatea  to  what  the  poet  men* 
tlont  in  the  preceding  luiea»  eonccnring 
ttie  trfai  uf  a  aoldler,  which  waa  erdained 
to  be  before  a  military  iribnnal ;  po  other 
hHd  cognisance  of  the  cauae  where  a 
ioldier  was  a  pafty.  Now  aa  this  waa 
ordained  by  law,  and  to  prevent  the  mit 
lltaiy  from  being  absent  at  a  distance 
fW»ra  fhecanipfia  case  of  a  auddeti  a^ 
tack  from  an  enemy,  and,  for  this  reason, 
must  t>e  fur  the  public  good  and  aafoty, 
it  most  be  deemed  highly  proper  and 
jusr. 

18.  ^drtf<Uf«i»f^,fc.] fid.  Though 
a  ceniurioii  be  judge,  yet  %irere  I,  anp* 
posing  myself  a  eommon  person,  who 
prosecute  a  soldier  on  good  and  reason- 
able grounds,  really  to  malie  oat  my 
cause  to  be  true  and  joat,  I  shaU  have 
sentence  in  my  fovoor,  and,  as  far  as  the 
judge  is  coneerned,  1  shall  be  avenged 
of  my  adversary  s  but  notwithstanding 
this— 

«0.  Tht  vlk4e  oaftail.]  The  whole  iv 
gitnent«  as  it  were,  will  be  against  the 


OMtt  who  ceasplaina  agninat  a  aeldiee. 

to.  M  the  emramt]  HabipH^  for 
nNmipuli,  of  which  ihesa  wece  tenia  a 
raghnentf  and  answer  toottr  fTWpaniea 
of  foot.  Here  may  l>e  meant  aU  tha 
oommon  soldiersL 

Sianipuloa  wa«  a  amaii  band  of  aei- 
diera,  which,  in  the  days  of  RoiBaJna» 
whan  the  Robmb  army  waa  hat  la  a 
poor  condition,  tied  an  handful  of  hay 
or  gnaa  to  the  tap  of  a  apear,  and  ear- 
ried  it  by  way  of  ensigm  We  have 
adopted  this  term,  and  aften  eaN  a  amatt 
detachmeai  of  aeldiara  an  handful  of 


».  of  jus- 


Hi*  OhUmct,^  i  «.  The  I 
tice.- 

^WHkgrm  aMMBt.]  Withthemost 
liearty  and  earnest  united  eppuak^  j 
ao  that,  if  you  ahouU  have  the  centju* 
rion,  who  tslea  the  cause,  tm  your  aide, 
his  aerMence  can't  he  eanied  into  execn> 
tion  for  fear  of  a  mutiny,  tho  aoldiew 
baiidhig  together  arone  aum  to  oppoaa 
it. 

*-r«M  ssitf  toheeare,  ^c]  You  soldiers 
(tote  cehora.  omneaque  wanipU)  wiU 
take  CBiv,  that  vengeaooe^  even  heavier 
than  tlie  anjaiy  eompUined  of,  ahaU 
await  the  phhauff,  and  that  he  ahaH  find 
the  remedy  worae  than  the  diaeaae. 
Comp.  I.  f  4,  and  note* 

t^  TUheari9fVmellm9,4t.]  Then- 
fore  the  man  whoooidd  aflbtmt  a  aoldarr, 
or  sue  him  for  aa  injury,  aad  attei^ta 
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Cum  dao  crura  habeas,  offendere  tot  caligatos, 
Miliia  clavorum.     Quis  tain  procul  absit  ah  urbe  ? 
Praeterea,  quis  tam  Pyladecs  molem  aggeris  ultra 
Ut  veniat  ?  lachrymae  siccentur  protinusi  et  se 
Excusaturos  non  soUiciterous  amtcos. 
Da  testem.  Judex  cum  dixerit :  audeat  ille 
Nescio  quis,  pugnos  vidtt  qui,  dicere,  vidi ; 
Et  credam  dignum  barba,  dignumque  capillis 
Majorum :  citius  falsum  produccre  testem 
Contra  paganum  possis,  quam  vera  loquentem 
Contra  fortunam  armati,  contraque  pudorem. 

Prsemia  nunc  alia,  atque  alia  emolumenta  notemna 
Sacraroentorum.     Convallem  ruris  aviti 
Improbus,  aut  campum  mihi  si  vicinus  ademit ; 
Aut  sacrum  eiFodit  medio  de  limite  saxum. 
Quod  mea  cum  vetulo  colui!  puis  annua  libo. 


25 


SO 


35 


plead  his  cause  against  him,  nost  have 
ibe  pesolation  and  Impudeiice  of  that 
brawling  lawyer  of  Motina  (bod.  Mo- 
dena)»  whO)  for  a  fee,  would  Qiidertnke 
tbm    mott    dangerous    and    desperate 


S4.  Since  you  have  two  legiJ]  (Which 
are  now  safe  and  sonad)  to  be  objects  of 
mischief  to  the  soldiers,  who  will  kick 
yoar  shins  with  their  clooted  shoes,  and 
break  them. 

^^Common  ioUlien,']  Caligalos— bar- 
ing .  the  caliga  on  their  feet  and  legs 
stack  full  of  nails  nod  spikes,  hence  caU* 
ed  caligaiL  See  sat.  iti.  eSf--48,  and 
notes. 

-  S5.  TkmaaHdi  of  icaib.]  Emdb  soldier 
having  a  great  number. 

^So'faffiomU»edtjf^1  Who  can  be 
so  foolish  and  ignorant,  to  nnacquanited 
with  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  manners  of  the  soldiery, 
as  to  venture  upon  any  quarrel  with  a 
soldier  ?  Quis  tam  procul  absit  ab  urbe  ? 
q.  d.  Who  can  be  -so  ignorant  of  the 
world ! 

The  expression  seems  proverbial :  the 
people  in  a  town,  or  great  city»  at  Rome 
was,  must  be  supposed  to  know  mankind 
better  than  rustics,  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  are  usually  raw  and  ignorant ; 
hence,  called  inurbani,  rude,  simple, 
homely. 

So  the  Greeks  used  the  word  mrMt, 
(from  ufp,  a  city,  particulaily  Athens,) 
to  denote  a  sharp  man,  well  acquainted 


with  the  ways  of  the  world ;  answering, 
in  great  measnicb  to  the  En^^isb  wovd 
politic,  which  is  from  the  Latin  politicna, 
and  this  from  Gr.  VfA/f ,  a  city. 

96.  SomvckoPylmdtt.]  So  much  like 
Pylades;  alluding  to  Pylades.  the  friend 
of  Orestes,  who  underwent  all  dangeia 
with  him  and  for  him,  and  even  expoaed 
his  life  for  him,  when  he  went  to  Taniicn. 
to  expiate  his  crimes  at  tlie  altar  o£ 
Dimia  Taorica.  See  Eonir.  Iphigcn. 
in  Tauiis, 

Whom,  beside  all  I  Imve  been  saying 
of  your  own  personal  dangers  from  the 
soldiery,  could  you  find  such  a  friend, 
aa  to  expose  bis  safety  for  your  sake,  aad 
enter  within  the  camp  to  plead  yonf 
cause,  or  to  lake  your  part  ? 

—  Mole  ofAe  rmnporl,}  The  Romans 
used  to  surround  ibeir  encampments  with 
vast  heaps  or  banks  of  eartli,  thrown  u|> 
by  way  of  rampart.  The  mass  of  earth 
which  formed  this  might  properly  be 
called  moles  aggeris.  A  person  could 
not  get  into  the  camp  without  first- 
passing  this. — ^Who  wouk),  says  the 
poet,  venture  beyond  tliis  for  your 
sake  i 

S7.  Let  (ears,  j-c}  Cease  to  implore 
with  tears  your  friends  to  help  you. 

9&  About  to  excme  Aemelioet.]  For- 
bear  to  solicit  your  friends,  who,  instead 
of  complying  with  such  a  request,  will 
find  a  thousand  excuses  fur  not  comply- 
ing with  your  solicitations. 

S9.  When  the  Judge  «^  {«.]    But 
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Since  you  have  two  legs,  to  offend  so  many  common  soldiers. 
Thousands  of  nails.  Who  can  be  so  far  from  the  city  ?  2$ 
Besides^  who  is  so  much  a  Pylades,  beyond  the  mole  of  the 

rampart 
That  he  would  come  ?  let  tears  immediately  be  dried  up^  and 

let  us 
Not  solicit  friends  about  to  excuse  themselves. 
When  the  judge  says — "  Give  evidence  :'*  let  him  dare, 
(I  know  not  who,)  who  saw  the  blows,  say — "  I  saw,"  30 

And  I  will  believe  him  worthy  the  beard,  and  worthy  the  locks, 
Of  our  ancestors ;  you  might  sooner  produce  a  false  witness 
Against  a  villager,  than  one  speaking  what  is  true 
A^inst  the  fortune  of  a  soldier,  and  against  his  reputation.    . 
rTow  other  advantages,  and  other  emoluments,  let  us  note,  35 
Of  oaths.     A  dale  of  my  ancestral, estate. 
Or  a  field,  if  a  wicked  neighbour  has  taken  away  from  me ; 
Or  hath  dug  up  the  sacred  stone  from  the  middle  border. 
Which  my  annual  puis  hath  rever'd  with  an  old  cake : 


suppoM  you  coald  prevail  on  a  friend  to 

SI  wilh  joa,  to  be  a  witness  for  you  in 
e  cause,  who  saw  you  beaten  by  th« 
8A)Idier,  and  suppose  the  judge  calls  on 
the  cause,  and  bids  you  prepuce  .your 
evidence;  let  any  man,  ^I  know  not 
who — I  name  nobody)  but  let  me.  see 
the  man  who  dares  to  swear  publicly 
in  court  that  he  saw  the  blows  siven— 

^1.  Worthjf  Ike  beard,  ^.1  I  will  al- 
low him  to  be  a  man  of  primitive  virtue, 
fidelity,  and  courage  ;  such  as  resided  in 
Qur  great  ancestors,  who  knew  not  our 
modern  effeminacy ;  they  neither  shaved 
their  beards,  nor  cut  their  hair. 

3S.  Y<m  might  tamer  produce,  4^.] 
Paganas  literal^  signifies  ojie  in,  or  of* 
the  couDtry,  or  country  village ;  here  it 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  a  soldier. 
It  is  more  easy  to  bring  a  false  accusa- 
tion, and  support  it  by  false  tesiimooyi 
against  such  a  one,  than  to  bring  a  true 
accusation*  and  to  support  it  by  true  tet- 
tiroony,  against  either  the  property  or 
honour  of  a  soldier— armatl.  Siee  ante, 
I.  8,  note. 

.9/5.  Of  oatAs.]  When  soldiers  were 
inliste4»ibey  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  to  their 
country,  and  to  their  general. 

Now,  says  Juvenal,  let  us  consider 
some  fart)ier  privileges  of  taking  the 
oaths  as  a  soldier.  aad»  bv  this,  being 
enrolled  id  thie  anny^ 


—  il  ilatej  Gonvaliia  signiiei  a  vale 
or  valley,  enclosed  on  both  aides  with 
hills,  ootomoniy  the  most  froiiful  part  of 
an  estate*    See  Psb  l.iv.  15. 

—  My  aneettmi  etiaU.]  My  fiunily- 
estate,  descended  to  me  fnun  my  an- 
cestors^—He  a|)eaks  as  a  common  pea* 
son* 

37*  Or  m  field,]  Some  ether  favoerite 
spot* 

If  a  wicked  ueighbour  hath  by  violence 
entered  and  dlaseiaed  me  of  these. 

38.  Hathdngvp,^.}  If  he  hath  le* 
moved  my  boundary. 

The  stones  which  were  set  ap  for 
bouodariea  were  held  aaeied;  they 
adorned  them  with  chapleta.  and  every 
year  offered  to  the  god  TenmnuSi  on  the 
top  of  the  iHiundary  atenesy  aacrlfioea  of 
honey,  meal,  and  oil,  .made  into  cakea. 
Tliia  oumposiiion  waa  called  puis.  See 
Amsw^— And  the  cakoe,  liba*  Seeibr 
libuiu. 

—  Middie  bmler.]  i,  e.  Which  stood 
OD  the  line  between  my  estate  and  my 
neighbour's.  It  was  always  leekoncd  a 
grievous  oii^nce  to  remove  a  laiid-tnark ; 
it  was  expressly  forbidden  in  the  divine 
law— *l>eut.  )Lxvii.  17, 

69.  Ah  M  cake,]  This  inatitoiion  of  a 
yearly  sacrifice  to  the  god  Tenuhiua,  ibe 
god  of  boundaries,  was  a»  M  aa  the 
dnya  of  Numa  Pompiiios.  the  successor. 
ofRofflQlos. 
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Debitor  aut  samptos  pergit  non  reddere  tinminoi^ 
Vana  sapervacui  dicens  diiro^apha  Ugni ; 
Eixpectandas  erit,  qui  lites  indioec,  annus 
1V)tiu8  populi :  sed  tunc  quoque  mille  ferenda 
Taedia,  mille  morae;  toties  subeellia  tantum 
Sternuntur;  jam  fitcundo  ponente  lacernas 
Caeditio,  et  Fuaco  jam  mictttriente,  parati 
Digredimury  lentaque  fori  pugnamu3  arena* 
Ast  illis)  quo6  arma  t^un^  et  balteua  ambit» 
Quod  placitum  est,  illis  pnestatur  tempus  agendit 
Nee  res  atteritur  longo  sufflamine  litisb 
Solis  praeterea  testandi  militibus  jus 
Vivo  patre  datar :  nam  quae  sunt  parta  labore 
Militias,  placuit  non  esse  in  corpore  cens^ 
Omne  tenet  cujus  regimen  pater.    Ergo  Coranum 
Signorum  oomilenv  castrommque  aera  merefitem^ 
Quamvis  jam  tremubia  capiat  paten     Hunc  labor  aeqmu 


40 


45 


M 


59 


40.  A  dehtor  goa  m,  ^J]  A 
liM  borrowed  •MAofaoncv 


man  that 


to  rtfaM  the  piynMnt 

41.  Smflng  ihe  ktmd^wrWmt,  4f«.]  De^ 
Bjing  the  validity  of  hh  bond.  8m 
Mf .  xiH.  iSTt  note* 

4S.  The  year,  f<N]  There  were  jodgei. 
or  coniiiiifrioaen«  ehoMo  to  h4cr  eertain 
ciTil  canies  among  the  people,  of  whom 
•very  ttihe  had  three;  tbefe  being 
thirty-five  tribes  in  Rome,  there  were« 
of  coone,  one  hsndred  and  five  jsdget, 
thoogh  named  ceBtantiri,  firom  the 
fnaater  number. 

By  the  year  <«nnnay)  here,  ire  ef«  t» 
•ndoittand  a  ceitaln  time  of  the  year, 
vben  the  Mfei  tat  to  try  eaotee ;  what 
we  •hoold  jcati  ierni*iim«.  Adimi  pto- 
pcsiy  lignifies  e  dide.  whetiee  annoloi^ 
i  itag.  Beiag  applM  to  Uae,  It  do- 
Doiet  the  smMal  progteta  of  the  «m 
through  Uie  twelve  i^of  IheZadfoc^ 
wirieh  we  eaU  a  year  |  but  It  ney  also 
4enote  the  lerulotion  of  any  certtfn 
dme. 

—Of  ik€  whok  people.}  Totist  popoH 
«-!•«.  when  the  ceafts  were  open  to 


49—4.  JVrtikiMi— debyi.]  When  the 
term  is  began,  and  the  caoie  H  ready 
for  hearing,  there  ti  no  end  of  the  delayiv 
«nd  of  the  ttiieailiieif  wMch  theae  oc* 
^atfon.  Tmdiutt  ilgnifiet  lrha>ttepeii» 
weartneat. 

44  So  tfUn  Uit  ftmdbel,  fe.]  It  m 
often  happens  that  tim  Mofs  are  pre* 
pared  for  the  jodget,  and  they  dont 
attend.  Stermnitur  may  here  tigniff 
tlie  apreadlDg  of  the  neochei  fur  the 
>)ddges  with  coshions  or  the  fihe.  Sec 
Aifttw.  Sttbaeltivm,  No.  f. 

49.  Layiv  fy  Ail  garmfiili.]  L»enia 
rfgnMet  a  cMah,  a  riMg  coat,  and  va. 
rloos  other  tpecies  of  garmeiiU;  bat 
here,  the  lobti  or  droia  of  Che  judges. 
One  Jadge,  says  the  poet,  hys  by  his 
gaiments;  meaAiiig»  pcrbapa,  that  be 
goes  out  of  court  to  do  this,  oompfaltdng 
that  he  eaii*t  bear  the  heat  Of  Cadi, 
this,  see  sat.  xHi.  t9tt  note. 

46.  IWciil,  4^.]  Aurdlnt  Fotens, 
noted  by  Martial  as  a  very  dranken 
follow.  Ho  is  ilways  going  oat  of  ooutt 
to  get  rid  of  his  liquor. 


^_  _       —IVnered]  That  Is,  for  the  hearing. 

Uie  people  at  large,  that  they  might  get        4r.  Wt  departA  By  the  t(t«iBD  4fo- 
Ihair  osnaes  heard  and  decided.  eations  of  the  Jodges  for  dHMmt  por- 

poaes,  the  day  passes  wtthoot  the  cause 
being  tried,  and  the  parties  are  forced 
to  go  away  as  they  came. 


"^B^  ndu,]  The  Ume  of  year  when 
the  centnmvM  will  opett  thdr  eommis* 
slontond  be^n  to  t«y  erases,  muat  be 
-^->  for-«thli  aiay  oecosioa  ttocb 


-*-Tke  tloio  toMt  ^.1  A  metaphor,' 
4^en  lirMi  gMl«Mri.    See  sat  fi.  14^ 
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Or  a  debtor  goes  on  not  to  render  moiiey  taiken^  40 

Saying  the  band-writings  of  the  useless  wood  are  void ; 
The  year  of  the  5>^hoie  people,  which  will  b^n  suits. 
Will  be  to  be  watted  for :  but  then  also  a  thousand  fi|tigues 
Are  to  be  borne,  a  thousand  delays;  sooften  the  benchesare  only 
Spread.    Now  eloquent  Csaditius  laying  by  his  garments,  4>5 
And  Fuscus  now  making  water,  prepared 
^We  depart,  and  fight  in  the  slow  sand  of  the  forum. 
But  Id  them,  whom  i^ms  eosrer,  and  a  belt  goes  round. 
What  time  of  trial  they  please,  to  them  is  afforded :  49 

Nor  is  the  affiUr  wor^  x>ut  by  a  Ume  impediment  of  the  cause* 
Moreover,  a  right.of  making  a  wm  is  gfven  to  soldiers  alone^ 
The  &ther  living.     For  what  things  are  gotten  by  the  labour 
Of  warfare^  it  was  thought  jgood  should  not  be  in  the  body  of 

the  estate. 
The  whole  gbvemment  of  which  the  &ther  possesses.    Therep- 

fore,  Coranu% 
An  attoidant  of  banners,  and  earning  tl^  money  of  camps,  55 
Hu  fiither,  tho'  trembling,  bes^    Just  ^bour 


note  S.  ad  fin.— 4eiitt  »r«fiui  fori— €or 
arena  lent!  fori.  Hjpall.— 9.  d,  We» 
the  litigating  partieSa  carry  on  our  con- 
tention in  a  slow  dilatory  roanner,  see- 
ing no  end  of  the  vexation  and  delay 
of  the  court. 

48.  Wham  arm  cover,  fc^q,  d,  Qot 
at  for  tbe  soldiery,  ibey  meet  ^prit^  none 
of  these  disappotntrtMnts — they  niay 
bring  on  tbeir  cause  when  tbey  please. 

5(1.  Nor  is  the  affair  went,  ^c]  Tlieir 
cause  is  not  delayed  from  time  to  timc» 
till  the  matter  grows  stale,  and  wears 
away  by  length  of  procrastination.  Or 
res  here  may  signify  estate,  goods,fortune; 
and  we  may  eiplam  the  poet  to  mean, 
that  they  are  not  ruineil  in  their  for- 
tunes, as  others  are,  by  the  ezpences 
of  dilatory  proceedings,  by  long  and 
vexatious  delays. 

•^Long  impedimnt.']  Sufflamine.  Me- 
tapb.    See  sat.  viii.  1.  148,  note. 

51.  il  wiU,  fo.]  By  tbe  laws  of  Rome, 
a  son*  during  the  life  of  his  father,  could 
not  dispose  of  bis  effects  by  will.  Sol- 
diers were  excepted,  so  that  tlwir  lasjC 
wills  were  valid,  though  made  during 
tbe  father's  life,  and  though  they  even 
excluded  the  father  from  any  share  of 
tbeir  effects  which  they  bequeathed: 
but  this  related  only  to  what  tbey  got 


hy  their  military  services.     This  waa 
called  peculiom  castrense. 

53.  Wm  thought  good,  fc.]  Placuit^ 
-It  pleaded  the  legislature  to  ordain,  that 
what  was  gotten  by  the  toils  of  war, 
jihould  not  be  looked  on  as  a  part  of,  or 
incorporated  wiib,  their  private  fortune^ 
over  the  whole  of  which  the  father  had 
a  power,  so  that  they  could  not  dispose 
of  it  by  will  in  his  life-time. 

54.  Coranujt.']  Some  valiant  soldier^ 
who  had  made  a  large  fortune  In  the 
wars. 

55.  Ah  attendafnt  (f  hamun.']  Who 
Jiad  followed  and  fought  under  the  Ro- 
man banners. 

— Earning  the  money  of  camps.]  Re- 
ceiving bis  pay,  and  sharing  the  booty 
when  enemies  were  defeated  and  plun- 
dered. 

^,  Hiffaiher,  tk(f  tretabimg,]  An  old 
man  trembling  with  age^  and  not  long 
for  this  world. 

— BeteU.}  Captat-r-wbeedles  bim.  In 
hopes  of  being  lit.s  heir.  See  sat.  x.  I. 
S02,  and  note. 

— JuU  kbouTt  fc.]  A  diligent  and 
fultbful  discharge  of  bis  doty  as  a  sol- 
dier, has  advanced  thu  man  to  affluence 
and  rank. 

Sc 
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Provehit}  et  pulcbro  reddit  sua  dona  labori. 
Ipsius  certe  ducis  hoc  referre  videtur, 
Ut  qui  fortis  erit,  sit  felicissimus  idem ; 
Ut  Iflettifdbaleris  omnes,  et  torquibus  onuias. 


SAT.  XTI» 


60 


k7.  And  renden,  ^]  And  hat  nmpiy 
rewarded  all  the  glorioas  paint  which  he 
hat  taken  in  the  terrice  of  his  coontiy. 

5a  Thu  e9fiamfy,fe.]  q.  d.  It  thooM 
certainly  be  the  priociiial  ttudj  of  a 

Several  to  promote  and  reward  the 
rave;  and. that  thej  who  render  the 
gRsalett  tcrvket  to  their  coantiy  by  their 
Taloar,  thQuId  be  mott  happy.  ^^ 
AiNtw.  Reiero,  No.  5* 

Referre  tptiut  ducis  it  of  difficult 
«oiitiroction,  bat  teemt'eqaivaknt  to  re- 
ferre ad  ipsnm  dncem. 

For  'tika  noble  generoTt  prudent  part. 
To  eheruh  vaUmr  and  reward  daert. 


60.  ShmM  he  ^  4«.]  Shoeld  re- 
joice in  being  dittinguished  by  aiilitary 
honours.   . 

— TrappmgtJ  PhalanB-umni — aorae 
omamenu  worn  by  men  of  amM*  wliq 
had  distioguithed  themselvet. 

— CoUofi.]  Or  chaint  of  goldj  worn 
about  tiie  oeeka  of  thoae  wlaoae  valoa* 
and  terridea  in  the  araiy  had  rendered 
tljem  worthv  of  military  honoort. 

f.  d.  It  should  be  the  peculiar  care  of 
the  general,  that  all  who  have  distin- 
gubhed  theoitdvet  by  their  tervicta 
under  him  should  be  made  happy,  hy 
bearing  those  military  honours  about 
thenit  which  are  the  lewards  of  .adlitary 
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Promotes  this  man,  and  renders  its  rewards  to  his  glorious  toiL 
This  certainly  seems  to  be  a  concern  of  the  general  himself. 
That  he  who  shall  be  brave,  the  same  may  be  most  happy. 
That  all  should  be  glad  with  trappings,  and  all  with  collars.  60 


▼aloor,  and  which  tend  to  its  encounge- 
meiit.  Qois  enim  vlrtutem  amplectitur 
ipMm,  pnBmia  si  toUas  ?  See  set  z.  J. 
141,  S. 

Having  now  finished  my  ttak,  as  far 
as  JuvBNAL  is  concerned,  I  haTo  to  la- 
ment, that  it  has  not  been  in  mj  power 
to  represent  this  great  poet  in  aH  the 
beanty  and  excellence  of  his  compo- 
sition ;  these  can  only  be  known  to  men 
of  letters*  who  can  read  and  understand 
him  in  the  original.  If  the  homely 
dress,  in  which  he  must  necessarily  ap- 
pear in  a  literal  translation,  shul  be 
found  to  have  its  nse  in  leading  my 
readers  to  a  correct  interpreUtion  of  the 


Latin,  I  may  ventore  to  suppose  that  I 
have  done  all  that  can  he  expected  from 
it ;  taste  and  genius  must  do  the  rest ; 
these  alone  con  assimilate  the  imagins* 
tion  to  that  of  the  poet,  so  as  to  enable 
the  reader  to  enter  fully  into  the  pro* 
priety,  elegance,  and  beauty  of  bis  Ian* 
gnage  ;  as  a  real  inclination  to  what  it 
right  and  commendable  can  alone  di^ 
pose  us  to  embrace  that  system  of  vir- 
tuous conduct,  which  is  so  highly  com- 
mended, uid  to  shun,  with  indignation 
and  abhorrence,  that  system  of  vice  and 
profligacy,  so  stronglv  delineated,  and 
so  severely  reprobated  In  the  preceding 
Satires. 
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AULUS  PERSIUS  FLACCUS  was  born  at  Volaterra?^ 
in  Etruria  (now  Tuscany),  about  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  that  is  to  say,  about  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ.  Flaccus,  his  father,  was  a  Roman  knight, 
whom  he  lost  when  he  was  but  six  years  of  age.  His  mother, 
Falvia  Sisennia,  afterward  married  one  Fusius,  a  Roipan^ 
knight,  and  within  a  few  years  buried  him  also.  Our  poet 
studied,  till  the  age  of  twelve  years,  at  Volaterrae;  l)e  then- 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  put  himself  under  the  instruction  of 
Remmius  Palsemon,  a  grammarian,  and  Virginius  Flaccus,  a 
rhetorician ;  to  each  of  which  he  paid  the  highest  attention* 
At  sixteen  he  made  a  friendship  with  Annseus  Comutus,  (by 
country  an  African,  by  profession  a  Stoic  philosopher,}  from 
whom  he  got  an  insight  into  the  Stoic  philosophy.  By  meana 
of  Cornutus  he  became  acquainted  with  Annsefus  Lucanus, 
who  so  admired  the  writings  of  Persius,'  that  on  hearing  him 
read  his  verses,  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  crjring  out 
publicly,  that  ^^  they  were  absolute  poems." 

He  was  a  young  man  of  gentle  manners,  of  great  jnodesty, 
and  of  remarkable  sobriety  and  frugality:  dutiful  and  a&< 
fectionate  towards  his  mother,  loving  and  kind  to  his  sisters  ;■* 
a  most  strenuous  friend  and  defender  of  virtue— -an  irrecon*- 
cileable  enemy  to  vice  in  all  its  shapes,  as  may  appear  from 
bis  Satires,  which  came  from  his  masterly  pen  in  an  early. 
time  of  life^  when  dissipation,  lewdness,  and  extravagance. 
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were  cultivated  and  followed  by  so  many  of  hiB  age,  and 
when,  instead  of  making  them  his  associates,  he  made  them 
the  objects  of  his  severest  animadversion. 

He  died  of  a  disorder  in  his  stomach  about  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  left  behind  him  a  large  fortune;  the  balk 
of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  mother  and  sisters;  leaving  ai^ 
handsome  legacy  to  his  friend  and  instructor  Clomutus,  to- 
gether with  his  study  of  books :  Cornutus  only  accepted  the 
books,  and  gave  the  money,  which  Persius  had  left  him,  to 
the  surviving  sisters  of  Persius. 

Some  have  supposed,  diat  Persius  studied  obscuri^  in  his 
Satires,  and  that  to  this  we  owe  the  difliculty  of  unravelling 
his  meaning;  that  he  did  this,  that  he  might  with  the  greater 
safety  attack  and  expose  the  vicious  of  his  day,  and  particu- 
larly the  emperor  Nero,  at  whom  some  of  his  keenest  shafts 
were  aimed:  however  this  may  be,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
avail  myself  of  the  explaoations  which  the  learned  have  giv^i, 
in  order  to  &cilitate  the  forming  of  my  own  judgment,  which, 
whether  coincident  with  theirs  or  not,  I  have  freely  set  dowa 
in  the  following  notes,  in  order  that  my  readers  may  the  more 
easily  form  theirs. 

As  to  the  comparisons  which  have  been  made  between 
Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal,  (the  former  of  niiiicb  is  so 
often  imitated  by  Persius,)  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Dryden's  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persius^  by  himself  and 
others,  and  where  this  matter  is  very  fully  considered.  For 
ipy  own  part,  I  think  it  best  to  allow  each  his  particular  merit, 
and  to  avoi^  the  invidious  and  disagreeable  task  of  making 
comparisons,  where  each  is  so  excellent,  and  wherein  pr^udice 
and  fancy  too  often  supersede  true  taste  and  sound  judgment. 

However  the  comparative  merit  of  Persius  may  be-deter*- 
mined,  his  positive  excellence  can  hardly  escape  the  readers  of 
his  Satires,  or  incline  them  to  di£br  from  Quintilian,  who  says 
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of  him,  Insi.  Orator,  lib.  x.  cap.  1.  ^^  Mvitum  et  vera  gloriitp 
**  quamvh  uno  libro  Persius  meruiiJ'* 

Martial  seems  of  this  opioion,  lib.  iv.  epig.  xxviii.  1.  7,  8. 

"  Sfepivi  in  tibro  ipemoratar  Persius  ono, 
"  Qoaro  lent  in  tota  Maif  as  Amaionido.* 

Od  which  the  Scholiast  observes,  by  way  of  note,  **  Graiior 
^^  est  parvus  liber  Satirarum  Perjdi,  quam  ingens  vohmen 
<<  Marsif  quo  bettum  Hercidis  scripsit  contra  /fmazonasJ* 

Nor  were  the  Satires  c{  Persius  ia  smsfl  ^^steem,  even 
among  some  of  the  most  learned  of  the  early  Christian  writerp 
*-such  as  Cassiodore,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Sl  Jerom,  and 
St.  Austin.  This  is  observed  by  Holyday,  who  oonclades 
bis  preface  to  his  translation  with  these  remarkable  word% 
'<<  Reader,  be  courteous  to  thyself,  and  let  not  the  eacample  of 
/<  an  heathen  condemn  thee,  but  improve  thee/' 
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ARGUMENT. 
**  The  design  of  the  author  ma$  to  conceal  hit  name  and  qualittf, 
— He  lived  in  the  dangerous  times  of  Nero,  and  aims  particu^ 
larly  at  him  in  most  cfhis  Satires :  for  which  reason^  though 
he  was  of  equestrian  dignity^  and  of  a  jplentifid  fortune^  he 
would  appear,  in  this  Prologue,  but  a  beggarly  poet,  wio 

r^EC  fonte  labra  prolui  Caballino: 

Nee  in  bicipid  somniasse  Parnasso 

Memini;  ut  repente  sic  poeta  prodiretn* 

Heliconidasque,  pallidamque  Pirenen 

lUis  remittOy  quorum  imagines 'fanlabuDt  S 


Line  t.  CahalUnefountain,]  A  fountiin 
near  Hclicoo,  a  hill  in  Bccotia,  sacred  to 
the  Musei  and  Apollo,  which  the  horse 
PegasDS  is  said  to  have  opeoed  with  his 
hoof:  therefore  someiiroes  called  Hip*, 
pocrene,  from  the  Gr.  i*it$tt  an  horse, 
and  »{«*«,  a  fouiitaiii* 

The  poet  in  derision  calls  i!  caballmas. 
from  cabailus  which  is  a  name  for  a  sorry 
horse,  a  jade,  a  packliorsc,  and  the 
like. 

The  poets  ftfigned,  thet  drinking  of 
this  5acrfd  fountain  inspired,  as  it  were, 
poetic  fancy,  intagination,  and  abilities. 
Jhus  ViRO.  iDn.  vii.  641;  and  ^n.  x. 
lf)3. 

Panditc  7tunc  Hclicana,  Dot,  cantuufut 
viovete. 


Persias  means  to  ridlcnle  this  notSon. 

€*  Hove  dreoned,  ^e*]  Pamassas  b  ■ 
noontain  of  Phocis,  in  Achaia,  in  which 
is  the  Castalian  spring,  and  temple  of 
A  polio.  It  was  a  notion,  that  whoeoe^er 
ascended  this  hill,  and  staid  there  for  anj 
time,  immediately  became  a  poet.  It 
haih  two  tops,  Cyrrha  and  KIsa,  or,  as 
others.  Helicon  and  Cytheron,  the  fof 
ner  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Moses,  tbe 
latter  to  Bacchus.  Hence  onr  poet  says 
— bidpiti  Parnasso* 

He  IS  snpposed  to  allnde  to  the  poet 
Enniof.  who  is  sahl  to  liave  dreamed 
that  he  was  on  roount  Pamassos,  and 
that  the  sonl  of  Homer  entered  into 
him. 

3.  Suddailf.]  i.  «.  An  OB  a  aaddes^ 
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Writes  Jhr  bread,    Af^^  ^^^  ^^  breaks  into  the  business  of  the 

^rst  Satire^  which  is  chiefly  to  decry  the  poetry  then  infaMonf 

and  the  impudence  of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  pass  their 

stuffs  upon  the  world,*'  Dbyden* 

T  H  AVEneither  moistened  tny  lips  with  the  CaballinefountaiD^ 

Kor  to  have  dreamed  in  two-headed  Parnassus, 

Do  I  remember,  that  thus  I  should  suddenly  come  forth  a  poet. 

Both  the  HcliconideS)  and  fmle  Pirene, 

I  leave  to  those,  whose  images  the  pliant  ivy-boughs  5 

nviihout  any  paina  or  stndy — by  irome-  others  bave  derived  from  the  Moses  and 

diate  inspiration,  as  it  were.  the  sacred  fountains :  these,  says  he»  I 

4.  Heliconidn.]  The  Moses,  so  called  leave  to  snch  great  men  as  have  their 
from  Helicon.    See  !•  t,  note.  images  set  op  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses* 

—  Pirene.']  Pirene  was  another  foan*  and  crowned  with  ivy,  in  token  of  iio- 
tain  near  Corinth,  sacred  to  the  Muses; 
so  called  from  Pirene,  the  daogfater  of 
Acheloos,  who  is  fabled  to  have  wept 
forth  from  her  eyes  the  fountain  called 
by  her  name,  fhe  epithet  pnle  may 
reter  to  the  complexion  of  Pirene  pale 
with  grief:  or,  as  some  think,  is  to  be 
anderstood    figaratively,  to  denote  the 

Gleness  of  those  poets  who  stadied  and 
t»oared  hard  to  make  their  verses.    See 
sat.  i.  I.  It4,  and  note. 

5.  Thve,  whate  imagn,  ^c]  The  poet 
feigns  himself  to  be  an  untutored  rustic, 
and  to  write  merely  from  bis  own  rude 
genius,  without  those  assistances  which 


Me  deetamm  kederm  pnamafmuium 

Diit  mkeent  tuperii. 

Hon.  odei.  lib.  i.l.f9,30. 

—  The  pUant  tey.]  The  ivy  bends,  and 
intwines  whatever  It  is  planted  against, 
and  may  be  said  to  follow  the  form  and 
bent  thereof:  hence  the  epithet  sequaces. 
So,  when  gathered  and  made  into  chap* 
lets,  it  follows  exactly  the  circular  form 
of  the  head  on  which  it  Is  placed,  easilv 
bending  and  mtwining  it.  Some  think 
that  sequaces  here  intimmtes  its  follow- 
ing distinguished  poets  as  their  tt. 
ward. 
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Hederas  sequaces.    Ipse  semtpaganuB 
Ad  sacra  Vatum  carmen  affero  nostrum* 
,  Quis  expedivit  psittaco  suum  x^^ 
Picasque  docuit  verba  nostra  conari  ? 
Magister  artis,  ingenique  largitor 
Venter,  negatas  artifex  sequi  voces. 

Qaod  si  dolosi  spes  refalserit  nummv 
Corvos  poetas,  et  poetrias  ptcas, 
Cantare  credas  Pegaseium  inelos^ 


6AT.  U 


10 


6.  Tmtdi  ufibf,']  Ltmbo  propeily  sig« 
Aifiei  to  lick  with  the  tongae — Whence,  to 
fooch  fentW  or  softly. 

—  I,  ka^a  cbttn,]  See  abt»ve»  note  on 
1.5. 

7.  Cmuecmed  rtpotitorin,  ^.].  t.  e. 
The  temple  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
boih  by  Angottus  on  mount  PsUtiue, 
where  the  works  of  the  poets  were  kept 
and  recited.  See  Jut.  sat.  i.  1.  1, 
aote. 

8.  WholmeapedUed^fi:,}  fixpedivit-u 
lit.  hastened.— f.  d,  Xfho  hns  ravde  a 
parrot  so  ready  at  speaking  the  word 
X^»  Thii.  like  salve,  ave,  or  the  like, 
was  a  salutation  among  the  ancients  at 
meeting  or  parting:  this  they  taught 
UnAr  parrots,  or  magpies,  who  ased  to 
utter  them,  as  ours  are  frequently  taoeht 
to  speak  some  similar  common  word.  See 
Maiit.  lih.  xiv.  ep.  73—6. 

9.  roirg^mi^ipies,^.]   The  magpie^ 


as  we  dail  V  see.  is  anoCher  bird  wlndi  ig 
often  taught  to  speak. 

11.  The  belly.]  i  e.  Hanger,  which  ia 
the  teacher  of  this,  as  of  many  other 
arts— the  giver  of  genius  and  cupacity— 
skilful  and  cunning  to  follow  after  the 
most  difficult  attainments  from  which  k 
can  hope  for  relief  (o  its  cravings. 

— dmming.'}    Artifez-icia.  adj.     See 

AlNSW. 

.— Dented  iMrdi.3Thls  hungfr  it  a  great 
artist  in  this  way.  of  teaching  birds  to 
utter  human  language,  which  naturally 
is  denied  them. 

The 'birds  are,  in  a  manner,  starved 
into  this  kind  of  erudition,  the  master* 
of  them  keeping  them  very  sharp,  and 
rewarding  ihem  with  a  bit  of  food,  wbeft 
they  shew  a  compliance  with  their  en- 
deavours, from  time  to  time.  On  this 
principle  we  have,  in  our  day,  seen  won« 
derfoi  things,  quite  foreigi»  to  thp  natura 
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Touch  softly.     I,  half  a  down, 

]Brinff  my  verse  to  the  consecrated  repositories  of  the  poets* 

who  has  eiiipedited  to  a  parrot  his^^ai^? 
And  taught  magpies  to  attempt  our  words  ? 
A  master  of  art,  and  a  liberal  bestower  of  genius,  10 

The  belly,  cunning  to  follow  denied  words. 

But  if  die  hope  of  deceitful  money  should  glitter, 
Raven-poets,  and  magpie-poetesses. 
You  may  imagine  to  sing  Pegaseian  melody. 


of  the  uumala,  tenght  to  hones,  iqgs,and 
oven  to  swine. 

The  poet  memns.  that  as  perrots  and 
magpies  are'  starved  into  learning  to 
spw,  which  by  nature  is  denied  them, 
so  the  scribh|ers»  which  he  here  intends 
to  satirise,  are  driven  into  writing  verse^ 
by  their  poverty  and  necessity,  wiihoac 
any  natiwal  genius  or  talents  ivhatso- 
ever. 

If.  ythe  hope,  4«*]  l^ese  poor  poets, 
who  are  without  all  natural  genius,  and 
would  therefore  never  think  of  writing; 
yet,  such  is  their  poverty,  that  if  they 
can  once  encoorige  themselves  to  hope 
fer  a  little  money  by  writing,  they  will 
instantly  set  about  it. 

18.  Deceitful  money •"]  Money  may,  on 
many  accounts,  deserve  the  epithet  here 
^iven  it.    But  here,  in  particnkr,  it  is 


so  called,  from  its  deceiving  these  scrib* 
biers  into  doing  what  thevarenot  fit  for, 
and  by  doing  of  which  they  expose 
themselves  to  the  utmost  oootompt  and 
dernion. 

15.  Raeen'poeUt  {«.]  Onoe  let  the 
gilded  bait  come  in  view,  you  will  hear 
such  a  recital  of  poetry,  as  would  make 
yon  think  that  ravens  and  magpies  were 
tume<^  poets  and  poetesses*  and  had 
been  taught  to  recite  their  performances. 

14.  PtfOM^m  meiody.]  They  would 
do  this  with  so  much  effrontery,  that  in- 
stead of  the  wretched  stuff  which  they 
produced,  you  would  think  they  were 
reciting  something  really  poetiqd  and 
sablime,  as  if  they  had  drunk  of  Hip* 
pocrene  itself,  (see  above,  note  on  I.  1.) 
or  had  mounted  and  soared  aloft  on  the 
winge4Fe^«B^ 
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This  Satire  opens  injofm  of  a  dialogue  between  Persius  and  a 
friend. — We  may  si^pose  Pevsius  to  be  just  seated  in  his  siuA^^ 
and  beginning  to  vent  his  indignation  in  satire.  An  acquaint^' 
once  comes  in,  and,  on  hearing  t^Jirst  line,  dissuades  the  poet 
from  an  undertaking  so  dangerous  /  advising  him,  if  he  must 
write,  to  accommodate  his  vein  to  the  taste  (^the  times,  and  to 
write  like  other  people. 

Persius  acknaxledges,  that  this  would  be  the  means  of  gaining  ap^ 
plause :  but  adds,  that  the  approbation  of  such  patrons  as  this 
compliancewauld  recommendhim  towas  a  thingnpt  to  bedesired^ 

PERSIUS.    MONITOR. 

P.  O  Curas  hominum  !  6  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  1 

M.  Quis  leget  haec?     P.  Min'  tu  istud  ais?     M.  Nen^o^ 

Hercule.    P.  Nemo? 
Jtf.  Vel  duo,  vel  nemo;  turpe  et  miserabile.    P.  Quare? 
Ne  mihi  Polvdamas  et  Troiades  Labeonem  ^ 

Praetulerint  r  nugae  I — Non,  si  quid  turbida  Roma  •  5 

Lme  1.  O  th«  eara,  fe.]  Pertius  u  oath  iiiiiong  the  RooMiis. 

^opposed  to  be  reading  thia  line,  tbe  firtt  — Nobody  f}   S«ya  Penio9— Do  joa   . 

of  the  Stiiire  which  be  had  conpoted,  literalhr  mean  what  von  taj  ? 

wheu  hu  friend  is  entering  and  over-  3.  Perham  ttoob  fc.]  It  may  be«  r««> 

]bean  it.    Conip.  Ecc).  1. 1-^14.  piles  tbe  fnend,  that  heie  and  there  • 

2.    Who  wUl  nod  ikae  f]    Sajs  his  few  readers  maj  be  foond  ;  bat  I  rather 

fnend  to  hitu — {.  e.  Who,  as  the  present  think  that  ftwta  Ibis  will  not  be  the  eaee  i 

taste  at  Rome  is,  will  troable  ihemsclTes  I  grant  this  to  be  Tery  hard,  after  tbe 

to  read  a  work  which  begins  with  auch  patna  which  you  have  bestowed*  and 

icrions  reflections  ?  Ynur  wtry  first  line  rerj  ahamefiil. 

will  disgust  them— they  like  nothing  hot  -^Wkerrfore  9]  Wherefore  do  von  call 

jtrifles.  it  a  miaenhle,  or  a  ahameful  thmg*  nol 

— IXiymiid!ylAal,^.]Dojoasaythat  to  hare  my  writings  read?    Are  yon 

to  roe  and  m^  wriiinga  ?  afnid  that  I  ahonld  he  uneasy  at  aedng 

"  (»   and 


— Nobody.]  Yes  I  do,  and  aver  that    my    performancet  thrown   aiode, 

rn  will  not  have  a  aingle  reader ;  nay,    thoae  of  a  vile  acrihUer  preferred  i 
will  awear  it  by  iIeioiile»-«ii  uiul       4*  Polydmmmdthetromdt,  fcj  Tht 
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^er  this,  he  exposes  ike  wretched  taste  which  then  prevailed  in 
Rome^  bath  in  verse  andprose^  and  sheoos  what  sad  stuff  the 
nobles  wrote  themselves^  and  encouraged  in  others.  Me  laments 
that  he  dares  not  speak  ont^  as  LucHius  atid  Horace  did — bu^ 
it  is  no  very  diffundt  matter  to  perceive  that  he  Jrequentbf 
aims  at  the  emperor  Nero, 

He  concludes^  with  a  contempt  of  all  bloekheads,  and  says^  thai 
the  only  readers^  whose  applause  he  courts^  must  be  men  of 
virtue  and  sense. 

PERSIUS.    MONITOR. 

P.  O  The  cares  of  men  I  O  how  much  vauity  is  there  in 
things !— - 

M.  Who  will  read  these?  P/  Do  you  say  that  to  me? 
M.  Nobody,  truly.    P.  Nobodjr? 

AL  PerJ^lps  two,  perhaps  nobody;  it  is  a  shameful  and  la- 
mentable thing.     P.  Wherefore? 

Lest  Polydamas  and  the  Troiads  should  prefer  Labeo 

To  me  ? — trifles  !— do  not,  if  turbid  Rome  should  disparage  i 

poet  dares  not  speak  out,  tberelbie  d«-  6.  Triftei]  So  far  from  its  being  the 

signs  Nero  and  the  Romans,  under  the  miterable  thuig  which  50a  imagine*  I 

fdgpttd  name    of  Polydamas  and   the  look  on  it  as  ridicoioos  and  trifling,  not 

Trojans,  in  allusion  to  Hector's  fearing  do  I  tmoble  my  head  about  if. 

the  reproaches  of  Polydamas  (the  son-  —if'  turbid  Romtt  fc,J  Metaph.  from 

In-law  of  Priam,  and  who  is  said  to  have  waterSf  which,  by  lieing  disturbed,  ave 

betrayed  Troy  to  the  Greeks)  and  of  the  muddy,  thick,  turbid,  as  we  say. 

Trojan  men  and  women,  if  he  retired  If  the  people  of  Rorne^  says  the  poet* 

within  the  walls  of  Troy.    See  !!•  x*  !•  turbid,!.  €•  niodHy»  not  dear  in  their 

tW^^S.  judgment,  having  tneir  minds  vexed  and 

— l4i6eo.]  A  wretched  poet,  who  mnde  dbturbed    too   with   what    is    written 

m  oriserable  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  tgainst  them,  dispamge  any  work,  and 

He  was  a  court-poet^  and  •  miiiioo  of  speak  lightly  of  it,  through  anger  and 

Vtnk  prejudice,  I  desire  yon  will  not  agree  wlih 
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Elevet,  accedas :  examenve  improbum  in  istft 
Castiges  trutina :  ne  te  quaesiveris  extra* 
Nam  Romae  auis  non — 1  Ah,  si  fiu  dioere  (  Sed  &8 
Tunc,  cum  ad  cauitiem,  et  noatrum  istud  vivere  triste, 
Aapexi,  et  nucibus  facimus  qusecunque  relictis : 
Cum  sapimus  patruos — tunc,  tunc  iffnoacite.    M.  Nolo. 
P.  Quid  fiusiam  ?  nam  sum  petulanti  splene  cachinno. 
M.  Scribimus  inclusi,  numerqa  ille,  hie  pede  Uber» 


lO 


tbem  in  what  Xhty  say,  or  accede  to  their 
opinion.  The  word  elevet  b  meUpbo- 
rical,  and  allodes  to  scales,  where  that 
which  is  lightest  is  raised  np,  Aid  4gni« 
aet  iindervaloing,  disparaEingt  or,  as  we 
•ly,  mtkiiig  iiglR  of  any  things 

6.  Nor  eomeu  4*J  £xanien  properly 
fiffnifies  the  longoe,  needle*  or  beam  uf 
«1»alance,  which  always  indittes  toward 
the  side  where  the  weight  ptepondc- 
ntca— where  thi9  does  not  act  truly*  and 
In  doe  proportion,  it  sliewrs  that  the  ba- 
lance u  false :  how  false  It  is,  and,  of 
coarse,  how  it  nay  be  properlT  judged 
'«!  and  corrected,  nay  be  seeo,^  bv  weub^ 
ing  the  sane  thing  in  a  true  scale,  or  oy 
a  trae  balance ;  ifals  will  exactly  discover 
the  deficiency. 

The  poet,  alluding  to  thi^  advises  hia 
friend  not  to  attempt  correcting  one 
lUse  iMlanoe  by  another  i  he  meanst 
that,  if  any  tUng  shoirid  be  araiai,  which 
the  people  in  general  find  fault  with,  yet 
it  k  not  to  be  wei|^ed  or  contideted 
according  to  their  opinion,  which,  like  a 
fiilse  balance,  is  erroneoos ;  macb  less  to 
ka  oociected  by  theii  standard  tif  judg* 


7.  Seefc  not  lA^ysrjf*  4«*]  »•  «•  Jndge  for 
yourself,  by  your  own  conscience  and 
2piaion»  net  hy  what  o^er  people  say. 
The  more  exact  meantog  of  this  StoinI 
maiioi  seema  to  be— You  can  jodse  of 
^laurself  better  by  what  passes  wUhin 
yoift,  than  by  the  oiWMona  of  othera;  sok 
^  not  out  of  yoorself,  in  order  to  draw 
jokt  and  trua  cooclaswns  eooceming 
yourself.  The  Stoics  malatained,  that 
«  wise  nan  should  not  make  other  peo- 
ple's o|NBioiM»  bat  his  own  mason,  bis 
Tole  ofactioa. 

The  emaciaice  iitheiaitf  es^ry  mmd  ; 

Seek  mtihjftey.witkouiAyt^io  fold. 
DaYntiC. 

The  poet  seems  to  urge  4has  seniMMBt 
apon  bis  friend,  in  order  |o  guard  faUn 
against  such    an  attention  to  popular 


opinion,  as  might  .kad  him  to  assent  fa 
It,  contrary  to  bis  own  opinion,  judg- 
ment, and  conscience.    In  thu  -view  k 
•answers  to  what  he  has  before  said : 
-»-Kmi,  ••  fMid  fmMa  Kmm  . 
JUemtt  aeetdm.  L.  5,  & 

a.  Wko  ion  ngi^  u  e.  Who  does 
not  leave  his  own  judgment  and  con- 
science  out  of  the  question,  and  suffer 
himself  to  be  led  away  by  popokr  opi- 
Dton?  This  k  an  apoMopesis:  bat  I 
think  the  nam  refers  as  lo  the  precediogr 
sentence  to  make  out  the  sense.  This 
▼kw  of  It  fumisheaa  Mrther  argamant 
against  trusting  the  ofMnioas  of  others, 
since  even  they  don't  judge  fur  them- 
selves. 

a.  Ah  f  if  I  m^lkisoy  /]  I.  e.  Aks!  ifl 
were  hat  at  libeity  to  speak  out  plainly. 

—  Bui  I  may,  4^.J  Persios  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  a  dangeroaapetiad  fm 
the  writers  of  sathe ;  1^  was  therefore, 
as  he  binu  in  the  preoediur  Kna^  afraid 
to  speah  out :  but  yet  be  wSl  net  ^pi» 
rel^ain ;  the  objects  of  satire  were  too 
many,  apd  too  gross,  for  hha  to  b« 
rikot»  Mid  tbtrefosa  ha  datacaiBeato 
attack  them. 

.  9«  \Vhtn  Ihnehdidigremmi  Whtm 
T  have  turned  my  eyes  on  the  grey  ban 
of  old  age* 

—  Our  grave  way  rf  life.]  Vivere,  here, 
for  vita,  a  Grmeism — these  often  occur 
inPersias* 

Whan  I  behold,  says  lhapoet»  tbr 
gravity  and  austadty  with  whkh  «a,a{»- 
pear  to  Hve*. 

10.  frAaMwr«sede,.^]Tha,maoiier 
in  which  peepk  employ  tbemsalvaa,  as 
iooa  as  they  have  kii  their  pkylhiagl^ 
and  are  become  mcBb 

Nuoes^  Ut.  nuta— and  tali*  Kttk  aqnaM 
stones,  or  bones  with  four  sides  aum 
the  uaual  pkytbiogsof  dindfan.  Tba 
naoos  were  Httle  b^s  of  ivoiy,  or  laand 
stonea.'  aaeFaAMCia*  Hor.  Jikii.  sal. 
ill.  L  t7f  V    Hence  nudbus  relietk  ssgs 
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Any  thing,  agne  vith  it,  nor  correct  a  fidde  bakncq 

By  that  scale :  seek  not  thyself  out  of  th^sdf. 

For  at  Rome  who  doM  not^-*-  ?  Ah,  if  I  might  say  I — ^Bnt  I  may 

Then,  when  I  have  beheld  greyness,  and  that  our  grave  ymj 

of  life. 
And  whatever  we  do  after  o«r  playthings  are  leftj  10 

When  we  have  the  relish  of  uncles^— then^  then  forgive.  M.  I 

will  not 
P.  What  shall  I  do  ?  for  I  am  a  great  laugher  with  a  petulant 

spleen. 
M»  We  write  shut  up.    One  jaumbers,  another  prosi^ 


^ifiefl  ceasing  to  be  clindfen.    See  Hofi.. 
m.  li.  sat.  iii.  1. 171,  2. 

11.  Reluk  ef  uncles,  ^t:.]  Patraas  Is  a 
father's  brother,  on  whom  sometimes  the 
^are  of  childreii  devolved  on  the  loss  of 
their  father.  The  fathei's  brother,  thus 
baWng  the  aothorltj  of  a  father,  withoot 
the  tenderness  and  affection  of  a  father, 
#as  apt  to  be  very  rigid  and  severe : 
this  was  so  m^ch  the  case,  as  almost  to 
lieeome  proverbial ;  hence  patrons  sig- 
nified a  severe,  rigid  reprover.  See 
At  NSW.  Heoce  Hor.  lib.  It  sat.  &!• 
h  87«8« 

— S^e  ^0  pftnfCf 

Sen  rede  Hoc  vojkd,  ne  m  patmut  mtki, 
Comp.  lib.  iiL  ode  «U.  I.  5,  wbere  ye 
And, 

MetuenUt  patnue^verhera  Uiigiut* 
See* also  the  note  tbere,  in  edit,  Delph* 

The  poet'f  meaning  seems  to  be  as 
IdUows: 

"When  I  consider  the  rtauty  and 
folly  in  wbicb  we  Romans  (he  speaks  in. 
Ihe  first  person,  as  if  he  meant  to  inclada 
himself,  to  avoid  offence)  art  employed^ 
ihNB  our  first  becoming  men  to  our  old 
age,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  pro* 
tended  and  assumed  gravity  and  seve- 
rity which  we  pat  on,  insomuch  that  we 
have  the  relish  or  savour  of  morose  oo« 
cte-guardians  in  oar  reproofs  of  others, 
and  inoor  carriage  towardslhem,  though 
we  are  in  trath  a*  vain  and  foolish  a« 
those  whom  we  reprove,  then,  then  I 
think  I  may  be  forgiven  if  t  write  and 
publish  my  Satirea,  when  the  times  so 
evidently  stand  in  need  of  reproof." 

11.  /  toitt  net.]  Says  the  friend— All 
you  say  does  not  convince  me  that  yon 
should  publuh  your  Satires. 

11  WhatAaU  1  do?]  Savs  Persiua— 
How  can  I  contain  myself.'  how  can  I 


iiontrDi  my  natural  temper  and  dlapod- 
tion? 

—  A  great  kmdHer.'J  Cachhino^)n?s, 
from  cachinnos,  a  Toad  laogMng,  a  laugh- 
ter In  derision  jot  aconu  Ain&w. 

— il  petuiattt  spZfism]  The  spleen,  or 
milt,  was  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  to* 
be  the  organ  of  laughter*  See  Cbam. 
BBRs,  tit.  Spleen.  Also  the  receptacle 
of  the  atraMliotts,  or  melancholic  l|tt* 
^or.  Hence  when  people  are  low* 
spirited  or  melancholy,  they  are  said,  to 
be  splenetic ;  so  when  they  are  disgusted 
and  out  of  hamoar.  Thus  Swiyt*  bi 
his  City  Shower  : 

*'  SauifriHg  in  eafee-hmu  U  Dttbnan 
"teem, 

''RaasMthteUmatfi  iod  epmpUtim  of 
'f  tpieen." 

Our  poet  gives  his  friend  to  undeiw 
standi  that  he  can't  take  his  advice  l9 
suppress  his  Satires ;  for  that  his  spleen^ 
which  is  of  the  petulant  kind,  and  his 
natural  disposition  to  lau^h  at  the  foUtea 
of  men,  make  it  impossible  for  him  t» 
resist  the  temptation  of  jmbtishing. 

IS.  TTe  lorttc  s^t  tip.J  Persius  havinc 
expressed  his  turn  for  satire,  from  hS 
natural  dlspodtion,  and  having  asked  his 
friend  what  he  should  do,  were  he  to  be 
silent,  and  lay  by  his  Intentiun  of  writ- 
ing—the friend  gives  him  to  understand^ 
that  he  may  indolse  hu  derire  for  writ- 
ing, irithout  writing  satifes— -"  Do  aa 
"  others  do,  who  indulge  their  genius  foe 
"  writing  on  popular  and  inoffensive  sub* 
**  jectsy  some  in  verse,  others  in  prose# 
'*  shut  up  in  their  studies,  for  their 
**  greater  quiet  and  privacy,  where  thej 
"  compose  something  in  a  grand  and  IoAt 
•«  style."— ^  Aye,-— savs  Persios,  inter- 
rupting  him,  *'  so  grand,  as  to  require  m 
!'  very  large  poruon  of  breath  to  last 
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Cinuide  aliquid — P.  Quod  polmo  i 

Scilicet  hsc  popoki,  pexuiqne  togMne  reeeati^ 
Et  oatalitii  tandem  cam  sardonjche  ahia% 
Sede  l^pn  celsa,  Uqnido  com  plaflmate  guttnr 
Mobile  collaeris,  patranti  firactOB  ocello. 
Hic»  neqtie  more  probo  vfdeas.  Deque  Toce  Mieiia» 
IngeDtes  trepidare  Titos;  cum  camiiiia  lumbum 


15 


SO 


*  throngb  their  periods  and  mb 
'*  which  are  too  bonbaat  and  loog- 
*«  to  be  read  by  ordinary  laogt.*  The 
speaker  uses  the  irU  penoo  plnml— > 
scribiimu  ioclosi — wv  nous  autica  (as 
the  French  mj).  By  thi*  mode  of 
•prech,  the  pointed  neas  aiKf  permuiliiy 
of  Ybat  IS  said  are  lonch  lesseiied ;  oon- 
aeqoenily  the  prejudice  and  offence  with 
which  a  more  direct  charge  on  the  per- 
•ODf  meant  woold  have  been  received* 

Bon,  lib.  ii.  rpist.  i.  I.  117. 

Scribinaa  mdoetit  doetijmt  poemala  pm- 
$im. 

**  But  ev*ry  detpenU  Uodskeai  darti  tf 

**  VerH  u  0u  trade  of  every  iam  w^gftl** 

FgAHCIt. 

IS.  One  MM^erk]  i.  e.  One  pem 
▼erwS' 

-—  AnoAer  prate,'}  Pede  liber — a  peri* 
phraits  for  prose-writing,  which  u  free 
liroffl  the  sb  icliles  of  ieet  and  Dombera, 
by  which  writers  in  Yene  are  c^n* 
fined. 

14.  Something  grandr^']  The  speaker 
is  going  oo  with  his  adyice,  and  in  his 
enforcing  it  from  the  examples  of  the 
writers  of  bis  day;  but  at  the  words 
grande  aliquid,  Persios  interrupts  him^ 
as  thoogh  uot  able  to  bear  soch  an  epithet 
as  grande,  when  applied  to  the  bombast 
and  fostian  which  were  daily  coming 
forth  in  order  to  catch  the  applause  of 
the  vulgar.  In  this  Persios  has,  no 
doubt,  a  stroke  at  Nero's  writings,  some 
iamples  of  which  we  met  with  in  a  sab. 
sequent  part  of  this  Satire,  1.  93—5,  and 
I.  99-10«. 

—  Which  Um($,  ^c.]  See  note  on  1, 
14.  The  word  anhelet  is  well  applied 
here. — Anhelo  signifies  to  breathe  short 
and  with  difficulty— to  pant,  as  if  out  of 
breaih — also  to  labour  in  doing  a  thing, 
•M^and  well  denotes  the  situation  of  one 
who  has  to  read  aloud  the  poems  and 
performapces  in  question. 


—  Lmge^mr.}  Capable  mf  c— toim> 
ing  a  very  laife  portion  of  air,  and  ^rettij 


15.  JllwiUffSi  tihese  la  Ae  pwipfr.  fe-J 
Persias.  as  «r  shall  find,  by  mii^  ihe 
second  person  ringular,  L  17,  leges,  and 
colltteris.  I  18»  b  not  to  be  andnaloodns 
confining  what  he  says  to  the  person  witii 
whom  he  is  discoursing,  bat  seana 
covertly  to  attack  and  expose  all  the 
poetasters  at  Rome,  who  shot  theandrea 
op  to  compose  tnr]^  and  bombast  poeaaa 
and  dedaroations,  to  recite  in  public,  Iq 
order  to  get  the  applause  of  thtir  ignofanC 
and  tasteless  hearers. 

The  Monitor  bad  said — scrihimos,  !• 
13:  hence  the  poet  addresses  him  par* 
ticolarly ;  but,  no  doobt,  means  to  carry 
bis  satire  to  all  the  vain  scribblers  of  die 
time,  and  especially  to  those  who  exposed 
themseWes  in  the  ridiculoas  manner  after 
described;  not  without  a  view  to  t^ 
emperor  Neio»  who  w^  vain  of  his 
poetry,  and  used  to  recite  his  poems  m 
public  See  my  note  on  I.  154,  ad  fin. 
and  oomp.  Jut.  ▼iii.  XtO— 30,and  note« 
there. 

I  woold  observe,  that  In  the  arrangp*. 
ment  of  the  dialogue.  ▼.  13,  14^  I  have 
followed  Mr.  Brewster,  whose  ingenioo« 
version  of  Perrios  Is  well  worthy  t|Mi 
reader's  attention. 

Acrording  to  the  osoal  arrangemenr, 
wberelnr  scnbimos  indocti,  &c.  is  given 
to  Persius,  he  receives  no  answer  to  his 
question,  quid  fadara,  1. 1 1»  but  abiuptiy 
introduces  a  new  subject;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  method,  the  Monitor 
very  natursUv  begins  an  answer,  which 
iptroduces  tne  chief  subject  of  this 
Satire,  and  the  poet  as  naturally  inter- 
mpts,  at  the  words  grande  alkfuid,  1.  I4t 
in  order  to  pursue  it ;  which  he  does  by 
describing  the  Tsnity  and  folly  of  these 
scribbleift,  some  of  whomiat  an  advance^ 
time  of  life,  when  they  onght  to  be 
wiscr^  are  writing  trifling  and  lasc(vlo1^ 
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Something  grand-<-P.  Wbidi  lungs,  large  of  air»  may  breathe. 
Doubtless  these  to  the  people,  combed,  and  with  a  new 

gown,  15 

White,  and  lastly  with  a  birth-day  sardonyx. 
You  will  read,  in  a  high  seat,  when  with  a  liquid  gargle  yon 

have  wash'd 
Your  moveable  throat,  and  effeminate  with  a  lascivious  eye: 
Here,  neither  in  a  modest  manner,  nor  with  a  serene  voice. 
You  may  see  the  great  Titi  tremble,  when  the  verses  enter  the 

loins,  20 


poems,  an4  retdiog  them  to  tb«  people  in 
public;  this»  with  evefy  disgraceful  cir- 
icumttiince  of  dreu  and  manner. 

15.  Combed.]  Or  crisped«  carled,  and 
.set  in  an  effeminate  »t3'le. 

— il  nem  goimJ]  Made,  and  put  on, 
am  the  occasion. 

16.  WhUe]  Alboi.  This  can't  agree 
with  toga,  therefore  some  refer  it  to  the 
man  himself,  as  supposing  him  to  look 
white,  or  pale,  with  fear  and  anxiety, 
for  the  Boecesa  of  bis  poem,  and  make 
it  eqaivalent  to  palUdos.  Hon.  epod. 
▼ii.  1. 15,  says»  albas  paUor;  and  alboib 
in  one  sense  of  it,  signifies  pale  or  wan« 

AlNSW. 

But  I  do  not  see  why  we  may  not 
read  albus  toga  recenti,  to  denote  the 
person's  being  clad  in  a  new  white  gar- 
ment— lit.  white  with  a  new  gown* 

Hi*  hair  bemg  first  kernifd  and  mootk, 
and  then  bedigfu 

Jn  a  fair  eome^  garmtntfitth  and  white, 

HOLTDAY. 

The  Romans  wore  white  garments,  as 
•  piece  of  finery,  on  certain  festival  oc- 
casions,  as  on  a  birth-day,  and  the  like. 
So  Ovid  : 

real, 

Pendeat  at  humerit  veuU  ut  e&r  meti. 

4  binhiimf  tardomfs,)  Thb  species  of 
predons  stO!ne«  set  in  a  ring,  and  worn 
on  the  fin^,  was  reckoned  a  piece  of 
finery,  which  the  Koroans  were  very 
ambition^  of  displaying.  See /uv.  sat* 
vii.  1.  142.  9- 

By  a  birth-day  ULtdoayi,  the  poet 
pfoqahly  means  a  present  that  had  beep 
made  t9  ^he  ma^,on  his  birth-day,  of 
this  ring,  i^hich  he  wore  on  thia  occasion* 
It  was  usual  to  send  presents  to  a  person  on 
his  birthday.  See  Juv.  saL  xl  1.  8^ 
;)ote. 

^r«  yaiA  w'dl  read.]  i  e,  Bebeane  aloud. 


—In  a  high  seat.]  When  aothora  reed 
their  works  publicly,  they  had  a  sort 
of  desk,  or  polpit,  raised  above  the  an* 
ditory,  by  which  means  they  could  be 
better  seen  and  heard* 

^Uquid  gargle,  ^r.]  Plasma,  a  gaiw 
gle,  or  medictne  to  prevent  or  take  away 
hoarseness,  and  to  dear  the  voice. 

18.  McveabU  throat,}  MobUb— i.  «, 
pliant,  Iracuble,  easily  contracting  or 
dilating,  according  to  the  soonds  which 
are  to  be  formed. 

—  A  toicinous  eye.]  Suiting  the  lewd- 
ness of  his  look  to  the  obscenity  of  bis 
subject.  See  Aivaw.  Practus.  No*  4» 
and  Patrans,ib. 

19.  Here,}  In  soch  a  place,  and  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  poet  having  de- 
scribed the  reader's  dress,  preparation* 
and  manner,  now  describes  the  effect 
which  he  had  on  his  auditory. 

^^Neither  in  a  modest  manner.']  Bat 
quite  the  contrary,  betraying  very  inde* 
cent  emotions. 

—  Nor  »ith  a  serene  wnce.}  Noc  giving 
their  apphiose  with  a  calm  decency  <3' 
expression,  but  with  a  confused  and 
broken  kind  of  voice,  like  people  ap* 
tated  with  disorderly  passions. 

SO.  7%e  great  TA  fe]  The  poet  in 
derision  cans  the  Eoman  nobles  Titi, 
from  Titos  Tatins.  a  king  of  the  Sabines : 
a  peace  bemg  made  between  the  Sa« 
bines  and  Romans,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Habine  women,  he  became  a  partner 
with  Romnlus  in  a  joint  government  for 
five  years.  Pertios  means  to  exhibit  a 
contrast  between  what  the  great  Ho- 
mans  were  in  the  days  of  Titns  Taiius* 
and  what  ihey  were  now;  henoe  calls 
them,  ironicallY,  ingentes  Titi,  the  great 
descendants  of  Htus  Taiius.  See  Ju?* 
sat.  iii.  I  fiO,  note. 

^Tremble,]  Are  agitated  with  lost, 
at  l^aiing  t(e  redid  of  the  oh«oeiie 
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Intnmt,  et  tremtilo  scalpuntar  nbt  intima  versn. 

Tun',  vetule,  anriculis  alients  coHigis  escas? 
Auriculis  I  quibus  et  dicas  cute  perditus,  Obe. 

<<  Quo  didicisse,  nisi  hoc  fermentuniy  et  miae  semel  intus 
•«  Innata  est,  rnpto  jccore  exierit  caprificus  ?*  25 

En  pallor,  seniumque  I  O  mores,  usque  adeone 
Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter ! 

<<  At  pulchrnm  est,  digito  monstrari,  et  dicier.  Hie  est, 
M  Ten'  cirratomm  centum  dictata  fuisse, 


ftiionmntt,  which  entera  their  wtrj 
loiati  ai  it  were»  ui4  iniurtes  their  most 
inwanl  part*. 

fl.  ScnU!k*iJJ  i.  e.  Titlllsted,  irri- 
tated. 

— Tmwloiif  veTK.j  With  the  laici- 
vloui  Tenet,  whieh  are  read  with  an 
effemidate.  lOft,  and  trembling;  atoent, 
eoited  to  the  nature  of  the  iiihject. 

ft.  Dm  tlkw,  O  oU  mim,fe.]  PeN 
•!••«  in  fhb  apoftrophe.  Inveighs  agafaiit 
these  lasciWoos  old  fellows,  who  wrote 
•Qch  poems  as  are  before  mentioned. 

Dost  thou,  who  art  old  enough  to  be 
wiser,  put  together  such  obscene  and 
filthy  stuff,  in  order  to  become  food  lor 
the  ears  of  your  libldbous  hearers  f 

2S.  F&r  tan,  4«'.]  He  repeats  the 
•word  aorleulii*  in  order  to  malce  his 
tepreof  the  more  striking. 

— To  wftidb  tven  ihou,  4«.]  The  poet's 
Imitations  of  Horace,  In  all  hh  Satires* 
«M  very  evident;  In  none  moiv  that  in 
this  line.  There  can  be  little  donbt 
that  Persius  had  in  his  eye  that  passage 
of  HovACB,  lib.  il.  sat.  ▼.  1.  96—8. 

Imnortwmis  mnat  laudwif  donee   tie 

jam! 
Ad  ettlim  wknUbuM  iublaiis  diserk,  w^ge, 

et 
CrmeenUm  htmiiit  «^  aermambui  ti- 

frem* 

Ofemp^glorybetkibMAead^tgim, 
Indtdgehh  eager  i^ppeliiet4iidpiiff 
The   g^emiag  bkdder  wlk   huphmg 

rMhe^wkhlumdtnplffted^ihetkke, 

EnM^I  caMgA/  m  gutted  raptme 

eriee,  fnAjroia. 

That  Penlos  reptesents  the  reciter  of 

the  obscene  verses  to  be  so  flattered,  as 

to  be  readv  to  burst  with  the  vanity 

cfotted  wHDinfahB;  so  th«t  he  b  fbiOMl 


to  stop  the  folsone  apptaoae  an 
pHments  of  his  hearers,  with  crying 
*■  Enough  I  forbear !  I  can  cfidwtr  no 
*  more  r 

—(Me 
Jmm  sotif  M .' 

Hob.  sat.  v.  fib.  i.  I.  19,  f  3L 

Cute  perdltns  has  perhaps  a  reference 
to  the  faMe  of  the  proud  ftvg,  wlio 
sweUad  till  she  burst.  See  Hon.  aac  m. 
Hb.  a.  1.314-19. 

94.  fVnUu  HAferiMM.'q  The  oM 
man  answers  ^To  what  purpose,  then* 
is  all  my  study  and  pains  to  ezccJ  in 
this  Idnd  of  writing,  unless  they  appear 
thus,  and  shew  themselves  in  their  eflects 
on  myself  and  hearers?  In  vain  would 
Tou  mix  leaven  with  the  dough  of  which 
bread  is  madct  unless  it  ferments  and 
lightens  the  mass ;  so  all  my  sdence 
would  be  vain,  if  it  lay  dormant  and 
quiet  within  me,  And  did  not  shew  irsdr 
visibly  to  others,  by  being  productive  of 
such  compositions  which  raise  such  a 
ferment  in  the  minds  of  my  hear^n. 
Femientum  here  is  meUphoricBl. 

•i^''  And  wAai  once,"  fe.]  In  order  to 
understand  this  line,  we  are  to  obtervr, 
that  the  ca^fieus  was  a  sort  of  wild 
fig-tree,  which  grew  about  walls  and 
other  buildings;  and  by  shooting  ita 
branches  into  the  Joints  of  them,  burst 
a  passage  through  them,  and,  in  tlme^ 
weakened  and  destroyed  them.  Se« 
Juv.  sat.  X.  I.  145,  note. 

The  apologist  farther  illnstrates  his 
meaning,  by  comparing  his  natuial,  at 
Well  as  acquired  tslents,  to  the  caprifi. 
cos«-these  having  once  taken  root  with- 
hi,  will  burst  fbrth,  throueb  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  mind,  to  the  observation 
of  ail,  as  the  caprificus  does  through  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  or  stone^uarries«  or 
stone* walls:  and,"  unless  this  were  the 
*c«9e,%rhat  good  would  these  bbred 
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And  when  the  uiwaids  are  scratch'd  with  the  tremolotis  verae^ 
Dost  thou,  O  old  man»  collect  food  for  the  ean  of  others? 
For  eaT%  to  which  even  thoU)  in  skin  destroyed)  may st  Jay-r«- 
«  Enough." 
«<  For  what  purpose  to  have  leamty  unless  this  ferment^  and 
**  what  once 
^<  Is  within  innatei  the  wild  fig4ree»  should  come  Ibsth  finam 
<<  the  bursttti  lirer?"  65 

Lo,palenessand  old-age!  O  manners  1  Is  your  knowing,  th^o^ 
Altogethernothing^  unless  another  shouldknow  that  youknowit? 
**  But  it  is  pleasant  to  be  shewn  with  the  finger,  and  to  be 
"said— ITiisishe/' 
^^  For  thee  to  have  been  the  exercises  of  an  hundred  ciirl-paleB» 


"  talents  do  me  ?**  The  anclentt  reckoned 
file  liver  u  the  seat  of  Ibe  oeneophet- 
Ue  and  iriMibie  pesMuu.  See  Jvn 
sat.  I.  I.  45»  mam*  Hen  Persitts  otet 
the  word  jeeora  ier  the  faMMfd  mental 
party  whieh  contained  the  geaiM  and 
taJeota  of  the  poet*  and  was  to  be 
ttfokan  throvgh  by  theeoergy  of  their 
•leiHons. 

26.  L(h  foknm  end  otd-age!]  These 
«^s  aae  iy  soaw  supposed  to  be  the 
end  of  the  apologist's  speech*  as  if  he 
had  ssid  'See  how  pafe  I  am  with  study 
and  application,  and  that  in  my  old^agB, 
a  lime  of  life  vhea  othefs  retire  froos 
labonr— 4ind  shalft  I  meet  wiih  no  icarard 
fer  all  this? 

Others  suppose  the  words  lo  be  the 
reply  of  Persios,  and  •  centinuaUon  of 
his  reproof.  *'  Lo,  paleness  of  coonte* 
**  nance  and  old«age !  and  yet  then  dost 
«*  not  .cease  from  such  Tain  toib  !*  See 
Jtf¥.Yii.  9<k7. 

•^Onuumen  /j  like  that  of  Tolly— O 
tempore!  O  mores  1 

f.  d.  WhaCare  we  come  to!  what  can 
we  say  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  when 
ao  old  fellow  can  write  such  obscenity, 
and  can  find  beaiers  to  approve  Ids  re* 
peiitionofit! 

ftr.  AUegeiher  fuUtmg,  unku,  fc.] 
Fersius  hero  imitates  a  passage  of  Lu- 


■     *«<wc 

ATolesdte  mOii  ct^  mm  Musclar  sofai% 
Ni  daummm  fmiuKu    Scire  etf  ncsejas^ 

nin  id  me 
Soireoliiifsctret. 

What,  says  Persios,  ie  all  yo^r  scieneet 
then,  nothing  worth,  iiolcss  yott  tell  all 


tbeaporld  of  it?  have  yon  no  pleaaaw 
or  saiisfaotian  in  wihat  yon  know,  waheut 
you  exert  a  principle  of  vain  glory,  by 
CQltiYating  the  applanse  of  others?  la 
this  the  vbA  of  your  study  and  anplica* 
tion?  Selie  trnm— t.  c*  sdentia  tna« 
Gcmdsm.    Conq>*  isind  visera^  I.  9. 

f  8.  "  ShevM  wiih  the  finger/^  Hera  le 
aa  Ironical  piolepsis— >the  poet  antici- 
patea  some  of  the  pleas  of  these  writers 
for  their  proeeedingi.  It  Is  a  pleasant 
thing,  perhaps,  yon  may  s^,  to  be  s» 
faaiotts  for  oae^s  writings,  as  to  bn 
pohnted  nt  as  one  gees  along  by  the  pao- 
sers  by,  and  to  bar  them  say,  •*  That^ 
«•  he**^"  that* s  the  famous  poet.* 

Horace  disgraces  oae  of  his  inest  odes, 
by  mentioning,  .with  pleasure,  sndi  a- 
pieeeofYanity— 

Quod  aioiislrsr  dffife  pimlsrmalwm 

JZosMnfjSdJcoft  4m. 

Ode  Hi.  lib.  rr.  i.  f  S;  5. 

CioBEo,  Tusc  ▼.  36,  mentions  it  aa 
as  instanee  of  great  weaknem  in  De« 
mosthenes,  in  that  he  professed  himself 
much  pleased  with  hearing  a  poor  girl, 
who  was  currying  water,  say  to  another* 
aa  he  passed  by,  •*  There,  that's  the  fe. 
-         '         -       Qny  hoc  le* 


*•  vhis?*  says  TuHy*-^  At  qoafHos  ( 
«•  lor?— Sed  apod  alios  loi)oi  videlicet 


"  didioaral,  non  mullsum  ipse  i 

f9.  7%c  cMreties,  fc.]  Dictate.    Pre« 

Xorinstrvctiona  of  any  hind— paiti* 
y,  and  most  frequently,  lessooe 
wfaloh  the  nwster  pronounoeth  to  hia 
scholars;  school-boyif eiercises.  Ai«ew,> 
The  poet  continues  his  b8llte^-~ 

Is  it  nothing,  think  ^ou,  to  ha««  your 
▼tries  taught  to  the  chddcen  of  the  no- 
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<»  Pro  nihilo  peodas?' — Ecce,  inter  pocula,  qiuerimt 
Romulidfe  saturi,  quid  dia  poemata  narr^it  1 
Hie  aiiquid,  cui  circum  homeros  hyacinthina  liena  est^ 
(Rancidulum  quiddam  balba  de  nare  locutus,) 
Hiyilidas,  Hypsipylas^  vatum  et  plorabilo  si  quid, 
Eliquat ;  et  tenero  supplantat  verba  palato, 
Aasensere  viri — Nunc  non  cinis  ille  poetae 
Fdix  ?  nunc  levior  cippus  non  imprimit  ossa  ? 
Laudant  convivfie-^Nunc  non  e  manibus.illis. 
None  non  e  tumulo,  fbrtunatdque  fitTilifi, 
Nascentur  violas  ?  Rides,  ait,  et  nioiis  uncis 


SAT«  u 
SO 
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40 


bl«s  ftl  itliool ;  (o  htve  an  hsndreil  tacti 
hoy%  getting  then  by  lieartt  and  repeating 
them  M  their  lenons»  or  writing  ttieroei 
on  pHMget  of  your  Works }  The  poott 
hBre»  hm  m  AJng  at  the  emperor  Nero, 
who  ordered  bii  poeois  to  be  taught  in 
the  schoolt  for  youth. 

29.  Curi-fwtcs.]  i.  cw  The  young  noM- 
lii^t  io  called,  from  having  their  hair 
dreised  and  curled  In  a  particular  man- 
ner. 

ao— 5i.  SatkUd  Rammn,  ^c.]  He 
calb  the  Roman  nobility,  RoffluUdfB» 
dim*  from  Romulus  their  great  progrni- 
tq( ;  and  he  means  herebv  to  insinuate^ 
sarcasticall  V,  their  dedeoMon  and  defcs* 
tion  from  the  aober  and  virtuous  man* 
ners  of  their  ancestors.  Comp.  Jut* 
sat.  i.  L  100,  note. 

Here  we  see  them  at  table,  gorman* 
dittng,  and  filled  with  eating  and  drbk* 
ing ;  then  calling  for  somebody  to  repeat 
passages  from  the  writings  of  poett  for 
their  entertainment,  or  perhaps  tliat 
they  m^ht  inquire  into  the  merit  of 
them. 

31.  DhmB  poenu«]  Dia,  from  Gr.  &•#, 
divinus.  The  science  of  poetry  %raB 
reckoned  divine ;  Init  the  poet's  use  of 
the  epithet,  in  tUs  place,  b  ironical, 
meaning  to  satirise  those  productiona 
which  these  Romultdss  satori  were  so 
pleased  with.  Quid  narrent^i  e.  what 
they  may  contain  and  set  forth* 


ley  may  contain  and  set  toi 
9f.    Here.]    i.   c.   Upon 


this 


— &Bie  dne,  4^.}  Some  noble  and  de* 
licate  person,  dressed  in  a  violet>coloared 
garment,  which  was  a  tign  of  effsmi* 
nacy,  and  greatly  io  fashion  amoog  such 
of  the  Roman  nobility  who  were  the 
beaux  of  tbe  time. 

33.  Sm$thmg  rmJdtk,  ^.J  f.  $,  Re* 


peated  something  of  the  obscene  or  61thy 
liind,  though  with  a  bad  voio^,  ottered 
throogh  his  nose  by  way  of  preface  fo 
wlmt  Iniiows. 

34.  Pk^ima.}  PhvUis,  the  daughter 
of  Lycuigus,  who  feU  in  k»ve  with  Be* 
iBophoon,  tlie  son  of  Theseus,  on  his  re> 
turn  fram  Tm,  and  eateitained  hin  at 
bed  and  board.  He,  after  some  time, 
going  from  her,  promised  to  return 
again ;  but  not  performing  hb  prooUae, 
slie  hanged  herself  upon  an  alaiQnd- 
tree. 

—  Hype^k.]  Hypsipyle  was  tba 
daughter  oif  Thoas,  and  queen  of  Lea*- 
IMS,  who,  when  all  the  women  in  the 
island  slew  their  male  kmdred,  preserved 
her  father ;  for  which  pious  deed  ahe 
was  banisbed.  Sim  entertained  Jason 
in"hb  way  to  Colchos»and  had  twins  bjr 
Imn. 

The  poet  mentions  the  names  of  these 
women  in  the  plural  number ;  by  whi^ 
we  may  understand,  that  he  means  any 
women  of  such  sort  of  character^  wbo- 
have  soffensd  by  their  amours  in  sotna 
disastrous  way  or  other,  and  have  been 
made  subjects  of  verse.  Eliqno  signifiea 
to  mek  down,  or  make  Uquid.  Hence» 
to  sing,  or  speak  softly  and  effeminately* 

AiNSW. 

—  Same  UametUabU  aisttsr,  fcj  Some 
mournful  love-tale,  either  invented  or 
related  by  the  poets. 

35.  Sappbntt  uwrdt,  4«.]  He  does  not 
utter  the  words  in  a  plain,  manly  man* 
ner,  hot  minces  and  trips  them  up,  as  it 
were,  in  their  way  throogh  hb  palate,  to 
make  them  soond  the  mora^apposii/e  to 
tbe  tender  subject. 

A  metaphor,  from  wrestlers,  whow 
when  they  trip  up  their  antagonists,  ar« 
taid-o-fupplantarew 
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<^  DoBt  thoa  esteem  as  nothing?'  Ld,  ^amoag  their  Gup%  the 
satiated  SO 

Romans  inquire,  what  divine  poems  may  relate. 
Here,  some  one,  who  has  round  his  shoulders  a  hyacindiine 

cloak, 
(Having  spoken  something  rankish  from  a  snuffliotf  nostril,) 
If  he  hath  gently  -sung  rhyllises,  Hypsipylie,  and  some  la- 
mentable matter  •   • 
Of  the  poets,  and  supplants  words  with  a  tender  palate.       Si 
The  men  have  assented :  now  are  not  the  ashes  of  that  fM)et 
Happy?  now  does  not  a  lidbter  hiUock  mark  his  bones? 
The  guests  praise :  now  will  there  not  from  those  manes. 
Now  will  there  not  from  the  tomb,  and  the  fortunate  ember, 
Violets  spring  up? — You  laugh,  says  he,  and  too  much  indulge 


Hit  refining  Iknuit 

FrUun,  and  melUt  and  minea  tifry  iMle. 

Brewstbi. 

HudunlifpaiaU  tripping ferlh  hit  wordu 

HOLYOAY. 

d6.  Tht  men  have  attented.]  Tbe  poet 
uses  the  woni  viri,  here,  as  a  mark  of 
censure— -that  those  who  were  called 
men,  should  be  deligbied  with  such 
▼arses,  so  repeated. 

-  They  all  assented  to  the  approhation 
given  by  son>e  of  the  oompany. 

— ililkes  rf  that  poet,  ^.]  Cinis  ille 
poetsB>*i  e*  cinis  iliius  poetse*  Hypal- 
lafe.  It  was  the  ctutnoi  to  boru  thn 
bodies  of  tbe  dead,  and  to  gather  up 
their  ashoa,  and  put  tbeui  into  utnt,  in 
order  to  preserve  them. 

To  be  sorr,  the  Yery  ashes  of  a  poet» 
thus  approved  by  a  set  of  drunken  peo- 
ple, must  be  happy  1  Iron. 

37.  Lighter  hiUodt.}  Cipposis  a  grave- 
stone, or  monument;  alM>  a  little, hill  of 
earih,  such  as  are  raised  over  graves. 

This  line  alliiile*  to  the  usual  super- 
stitious wish  which  the  Romans  expressed 
for  a  deceased  friend — Sit  tibi  terra  le- 
vis — may  tbe  earth  be  light  upon  thee  I 
The  cippui  marked  the  grave. 

98  The  guetu  pnite.]  Now  they  all 
break  forth  into  tlie  highest  commenda- 
tion. 

—  Manet.}  Signifies  the  spirit,  or 
ghost,  of  one  departed-*4ometimes  what 
we  call  the  remains,  or  dead  body. 

Sepolchra  diruto,  nudati  manes,  Liv. 
and  this  teems  the  sense  of  it  here. 

39.  From  the  tombJ]  Tumplas  sigufiei 

VOL.  if* 


an  hillock,  or  heap  of  earth ;    also  a 
tomb,  grave,  or  sepulchre.  A  i  nsw. 

^^FartunaU  ember,]  FaviUa  (from  fWM», 
to  sMue)  a  hot  erober;  tbe  white  ashea 
wherein  the  fire  is  raked  up. 

Here  it  means  the  emliers  of  the  fu* 
neral  pile,  some  of  which  were  mixed 
with  the  bones  in  the  urn* 

40.  Vioiett,  tpring  tip.]  It  waa  usoal 
among  the  Greeks  aAd  Romans,  wh«n> 
they  would  extol  a  living  person,  to 
speak  of  flowers  springing  up  under  his 
footsteps ;  and  of  the  favoured  dead,'to 
speak  of  swetrt.smelling  flowers  growing 
over  thtfir  graves.  Perhaps  this  idea 
was  first  derived  from  ibo  costora  of 
strewing  flowers  in  the  way  of  eminent 
persons  as  they  walked  along,  and  of 
strewing  flowers  over  the  graves  of  the 
departed. 

it  is  easy  to  see  that  Persius  is  jeering 
the  person  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  when 
he  mentions  tbe  above  circumstnnws  of 
honour  and  happiness,  atteitding  the 
writers  of  such  verses,  as  are  repeated  to, 
and  approved  by,  a  set  of  drunken  liber- 
tines at  a  feast. 

Juvenal,  on  another  occasion,  has  cok 
lected  all  the  above  ideas,  aa  the  gifts  of 
the  gods  to  the  good  and  worthy.  Sat. 
viL  I.  «()7,  t08. 

-^Yan  laAgK  eayt  he,  4«.]  The  de^ 
fetider  of  such  writings  is  not  a  little 
hurt  with  the  ironical  sneer  of  Persius. 
O,  says  the  galled  poet,  you  are  laughing 
all  this  while ;  you  are  too  severe  upon 
us. 

f  F 
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Varibus  indolgcs :  aa  erit  qui  vdle  reciuet 
Os  populi  meruisse?  et  cedro  digna  locutus, 
Linquere  nee  scqmbros  metoantia  cannina^  nee  Umu? 

Qoiaque  es^  d  modo  quam  ex  adveno  dicere  feci, 
Non  egoy  com  scribo,  si  forte  quid  aptius  exit, 
(Quaodo  base  rant  am  est,)  si  quid  tamen  aptius  exil, 
Laudari  metuam :  neqne  enim  mihi  cornea  fibra  est. 
Sed  recti  finemque  extremumque  esse  recuso 
Eu^  tiium  et  Belle.     Nam  Belle  hoc  excute  totum : 
Quid  noQ  intus  babet?  Non  hie  est  Ilias  Acci, 
Ebrifl  veratro  ?  Non  si  qua  degidia  crudi 
DictarunI  proceres  ?  Non  qukqaid  deniqne  lectis 
Scribiiur  in  citreis  ? — Calidum  scis  pooere  somen  ; 
Scis  comitem  borridulum  trita  donare  lacerna ; 
Et  verum,  inquis,  amo;  verum  mihi  dicite  de  me. 


45 


50 


65 


41.  HooHed  ncdnlt.]  Uncis  nmifliut 
indulge! — a  phrase  for  indolgfiig  scorn 
and  tneeriog;  taken  from  the  wrinkled 
nod  distorted  shape  astonied  by  the  nose 
on  such  occasions.  Thus  Hon.  lib.  i. 
snt.  ?l.  1.  5,  where  he  is  observing,  that 
"  Mccenas  does  not,  as  loo  many  are  apt 
"  Co  dO|  look  with  scorn  and  contempt 
"  on  people  of  obscoie  birth,**  expresses 
himself  in  this  manner: 

Ut  pleri^e  tolent,  imo  lupoidis  tdmeo 

The  ideas  of  scorn  and  contempt  are 
often  expressed  among  us  by  turning  up 
the  nose. 

»  Wm  Hkere  he.  ^.]  i  e.  Is  locfa  a 
person  to  be  found,  who  Is  so  lost  to  all 
desire  of  praise,  continues  the  apologisf, 
aa  to  have  no  concern  at  aN  to  merit  the 
approbation  and  countenance  of  the 
public* 

4f .  Wmihy  tf  fedar\  4^J]  {.  e.  Wor- 
thy to  be  preserved.  Cedar  was  looked 
upon  as  an  incorraptiUe  wood,  which 
never  deca^tsd.  From  the  ccdsr  they 
extracted  a  juice,  which  being  put  on 
books,  and  other  things,  kept  tncm  from 
motlM,  worms,  and  even  demy  itself. 

43.  To  leave  verses.  ^.]  i.  e.  In  no 
danger  of  being  used  as  waste  paper, 
either  bv  ftsbmongers,  to  wrap  or  pack 
their  fisn  in  when  ihcy  sell  it,  or  by  per- 
fumers, for  their  frankincense  or  other 
perfumes.  See  Ho  a.  lib.  ii.  eptst.  i.  I. 
?66,  &c.  here  imitated  by  Pervius. 

44.  Whtefter  tkou  art,  4ir.]  The  |M)f  t 


here,  afVer  havhig  severefy  aatlrlacd  • 
desfre  of  false  praise,  and  empry  coos- 
mendation  of  what  really  deserves  no 
praise  at  all,  now  allows,  that  praiae» 
where  properly  bestowed,  is  not  to  h« 
despised. 

-~  Made  to  $petk,  ^.]  i  e.  Whom  f 
have  been  setthig  up  as  a  supposed  ad- 
versary, or  opponentf  in  this  dispute. 
Whosoever  thou  art,  that  Sndest  w  hat 
I  have  been  saying  applicable  to  thy. 
self,  let  pie  confess  to  thee,  that— 

45.  r,  when  I  write,  fc.]  I.  e.  When 
I  compose  venei-*-if  by  chance  anj 
thing  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  and 
well  expressed,  (lows  from  my  pen,(sinco 
T  confess  this  happens  but  seldom,  and 
therefore  gives  me  the  greater  satisfac- 
tion,) I  shovid  not  fear  commendation. 
Comp.  Juv.  vi.  1. 164. 

47.  hnoardt  io  homy.']  Fibra,  the  nn 
wsrris  or  entrails— herci  by  met.  the  in* 
wsrd  man,  the  m^ral  sense. 

Homy — hard— insensible  lilce  faonu 
9ee  sat.  i.  I.  31. 

q.  rl.  I  am  not  so  Cftnons,soinaensihte, 
or  unfeeling,  os  not  to  be  pleased,  as  weli 
a^  touched,  with  deserved  praise. 

48.  But  to  be  the  end,  ^a,]  But  that 
the  eulogies  of  fools  and  sots  should  be 
the  end  and  aim  of  writing,  I  deny; 
or,  indeed,  ihat  merely  to  gain  applause 
should  be  the  view  and  end  of  even 
doing  right*  T  cannot  allow. 

49.  Ymtr  -  Weii  dmte  f  O  fine  /»] 
Kuge  i-*belle !  like  our  Well  done !  fine! 
braro!     which    were    acclamations-  of 
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Yoar  hooked  aoBtrils.     WHl  there  be^  ^o  can  reftne  to  lie 

willing  41 

To  have  deseired  the  oooBttiiaiioe  of  the  people?  and,  having 

spok^  thiiws  worthy  cf  eedar, 
To  leave  veraes  tearing  neither  little  fiahc%  nor  fitnldncense? 
Whoever  thou  «rt,  O  tlion,  whom  I  jnst  now  madetofepeak 
on  the  adverse  port, 
I,  when  I  write,  if  haply  sdm^hing  more  apt  comet  finth,  45 
(Since  this  is  a?ai«biiti,)  yet  if  iomethingmoM  apt  comes  fix^ 
Would  not  fear  to  be  praised;  nor  inmei  are  my  inwards  so 

horny. 
But  to  be  the  end  and  extrome  of  right  I  deny 
Your  «  Well  donel"  aod  yot|r  <«  Q  fine!"  br examine  dds 

whole  «  O  fine," 
What  has  it  not  wilbin  7  is  not  Ae  Iliad  of  Aodos  here^    50 
Drunk  with  hellebore?  Is  there  not^  if  cmdenoUeshave  dictated 
Any  little  elegies?  Is  there  ndt,  lastly^  whatever  is  written 
In  citron  beds?-*-YoH  know  how  to  place  a  hot  sow's-udder; 
You  know  to  present  a  shabby  client  with  a  worn  gi^rment ; 
And  <*  I  love  truth  {say  you);  tell  me  the  truth  concerning  me**' 


applmufe*     Soe  Jmr.    ast   vii.  I.  4i»    tiieni^ 

nolo.  M.   b  4lm€  ml,  hnkf,   <[«.]    Tl|0 

4a.   Fmmhtt  Uto  wluik  *  O  Janf^    dtwn  wood  wit  uch— ed  yrmy  ytaimtULi 
Sifr  LMiwMi  wdl  tbiisitrkofapplti«e    wd  prcciow ;  of  tfab  liie  oobko  had 

'r  Ms  and 


which  ^00  m  to  fosd  pt  their  beds  and  coQcbes 

50.    Wha  km  it  mat  inlklfi>  ^e.]  Ihaj  oMd  to  lie,   or  tit,  when  th^ 

"What  it  tbeje  to  abturd,  that  yon  will  wrote.    Lattly,  layt  PknhM*   aH    tiM 

notfind  it  applied  to  at  the  object  of  it  ?  tmth  which  itooea  firtfa  fnoni  the  cimm 

In  tlioft,  wliat  it  not  oentaincd  wiiUa  oanehet  of  tlie  grant  it  contained  withi« 

It?  the  compatt qT tMt »Mk  ofopplaowi 

—  nt  JIM  ^JMm,}  Aedot  UImo,  tkemfcre.yonr  lanhhig  it  year  and  waM 

w4w  made  a  waatelaMi  irantlatfeD  of  ahn  it  bat  veiy  Halo  worth  ponrwhttof 

Hoomr't  mad.    See  note  above,  I.  4.  it  la  to  nnworihify  bmnwad,  at  in  be 

It  not  eren  tliit  eontained  within  flta  no  tort  of  criterion  of  «](oallenoe  and! 

eampatt  of  jonrfiivonriletemitofap-  deteit. 

piaute?  aa.  Ht»«>plaet»4«J  Tbe  poetttill 

dli  Drmtk  wUk  MMtre.]   Hie  an-  continnet  to  tatiriaa  empty  applanltwby 

cianct  made  nte  of  heUobore,  not  only  thewing  that  it  any  be  gtinod  by  the 

wlien  they  were  ditordered  in  the  head,  lowott  and  nMt-aliioot  oMant. 

bot  alto  when   in    health.  In  order  to  He  thaiclbie  attncfctthotawlin  bribe 

qaMen   the   appwhentiaik    Thit  the  forlc    Yon  know  bow,  m^  be,  to  plaon 

poet  homonroosly  tnppotet  Aednt  to  on  your  taUo  n  d$in^  dlab*   -See  Jut. 

nave  donoi  but  in  taoh  a  qaaniiiy  at  to  tat»  xf*  81,  note, 

ttnpiiy  hit  tentet.  64.  Ktv  hMw  fa  pwtwal,  fe.]  Yon* 

^'^it  <*<*«  naf,  if  timi$  mUth  fc}  Icnow  the  effect  of  giving  an  old  thabb^r 

Awnal  the  iinty  tn40iy  Utile  eiegiet  cant  to  one  of  ynnr  poor  drpendeait* 

and  tonnett,  whndi  o«r  raw  and  nnaa^  Compw  Uor.  epitf.  aSa*  Mk  iL  U  ar« 

pailnnoad  aobletwiite  and  rapeat,  all  a 

tabjaoto  of  yoor  livnuffae  Balln?    It  &».  ^  /  Ipta  frafb,"  ^n.]  Than. 

ft«r  4bli   csoitaaily    heitawcd    npoa  jottkmm  ifhrsanfaoddlBSHf  <a 
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Qui  pote  ?  Vis  dicain  ? — Niigari%  cum  tibi»  calve^ 
Finguis  aqualiculus  propenso  sesquipede  extet. 

O  Jane^  a  tergo  quem  niilla  cicenia  pinsitf 
Nee  manus  auriculas  imitata  ett  mobilts  albas; 
Vec  lingaae,  quantum  sitiat  canis  Appnla,  tantnm !  60 

VoB,  O  patridus  saogQis^  9110B  vivere  tas  est 
Occipiti  coeco,  posticae  occurrite  sannse ! 

'  *^  Quis  populi  sermo  cat  ?' — Quia  eainiy  nisi  carmiiifl  moUi 
Nunc  demum  numero  fluere^ut  p^  laeve  sereitM 
E^Iundat  junctura  ungues  ?.  Scit  tendere  Tersum^  65 

Non  secus  ac  si  oculo  rubricam  dirigat  uno. 
Sive  opus  in  mores,  in  Inxunif  in  prandia  regunif 
Dicere  res  grandes  nostro  dat  Musa  poeta^ 


and  still  meaner  preientt  to  others,  in 
Older  to  purcbese  their  epplmnsif,  joa 
ask  them  tbeir  opiaiont  desiriog  tbtfm  to 
speak  ihe  truth. 

&6,  How  U  U  pcmbkf]  u  e.  Thai 
they  should  speak  the  truth,  when  they 
are  afraid  of  offending  you  if  lliey  did  ? 
You  hove  obliged  ibem,  and  they  fear  to 
disoblige  you,  which,  if  they  spake  their 
real  thooghts*  they  would  most  probably 
do. 

-<-  Wouid  ftu  have  me  eaif  itf]  Says 
Persius*  who  am  no  dependent  of  ytmrsa 
or  under  any  obligation  to  disguise  ny 
sentinents. 

—  Yeu  trifle,  ^.]  I  tell  yoo  plainly, 
and  without  disguiset  that  you  ace 
an  old  triier*  to  pretend  to  wit  or 
poetry,  with  that  great  belly  of  yours* 
thai  hangs  down  at  feast  a  foot  and  an 
'  half  bdow  vour  middle,  and  bespeaks  a 
genius  for  gluttony,  but  for  nothing  else. 
Perhaps  tlie  poet  hints  at  the  Greek* 
proverb. 

Hmx**»  Y*f^C  Xiwr«f  v  rmru  vtt*. 

'•  A  fat  belhf  froinetlh  ml  •  suMe 


58.  OJmmu!]  Janus  was  the  first 
kipg  of  Italy,  who  gave  refuse  to  Saturn, 
when  he  fled  from  his  aon  Jo  pilar  from 
Crete.  From  his  name  the  first  month 
of  the  year  is  called  Janoaiy.  He  was 
pictured  with  two  faces,  one  before  and 
one  behind,  ••  regarding  die  time  past 
and  future. 

f.  d.  Thou  art  Imppy,  O  Janns,  inas* 
ipach  as,  being  able  to  see  both  before 
and  behind,  thou  art  In  no  danger  of 
being  ignorant  of  what  passeth  behind 
t})jr  bsdc»  and*  tber^iorc^irf  eodoring  Um 


floats  and  jeeiv,  which  oor  nobles  iceeire 
behind  their  becks,  from  those  who  Ast- 
ter  them  to  their  faces. 

58.  Whom  no  tt4frk  peek^  4^.]  Tbere 
were  three  methods  of  sooff  sind  riiKenle : 
one  waa  hokling  out  the  finger,  and 
crooking  it  a  little  to  imitate  the  bill  of 
storks ;  tbey  held  it  towards  him  who 
was  the  object  of  derision,  moving  it 
backwards  and  forwards,  like  the  peck- 
log  of  the  stork.    See  A  maw. 

59.  The  moveable  hand,  fc]  Another 
mode  of  derision  was,  pulling  the  thombs 
up  to  the  temples^  and  moving  them 
in  such  manner  as  to  imitate  assea* 
earib  ithieh.  in  the  inside,  are  usoally 
white. 

fiOw  NorioamAcfihetmigmet^.'J  A 
third  method  was  to  loll  oat  the  toagoKt 
like  a  dog  when  thirsty. 

Apnla  was  the  hottest  part  of  Italy, 
of  course  the  dogs  moat  thintj^  and 
roost  apt  to  loll  out  their  toqgvBs  the 
farthest. 

None  of  all  ibis  could  happen  to  Jaoea 
without  his  seeing  It. 

61.  OpairicafliiU«0d.4c.]  Yeaonaof 
senators,  ye  nobles  of  Rome,  whoae  for- 
tune it  is  to  be  bcvn  without  eyes  at  the 
bock  of  your  beads,  and  who  tberefoie 
can't  be  apprised  oif  what  passes  behiMl 
your  hacks. 

6f.  Preoaa  flanu,  fc.]  By  avoidii^ 
all  occasions  of  them;  liy  not  wiitiag 
verses,  for  which  your  flattereii  will 
commend  you  to  your  foce,  and  laagh  at 
yoo  behind  your  backs* 

65.  WhM  n  the  tpeedh  fc]  Peiaws 
here  seems  to  go  back  to  the .  de  wm,  I. 
5^  i  all  between  which^  and  thb  1.  6S« 
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How  is  it  possible  ? — Would  you  have  me  s^y  it  ?  you  trifle, 
when,  O  bald  head. 
Your  &t  paunch  stands  forth  with  a  hangillg^-down  foot  and 
an  half. 
O  Janus  I  whom  no  stork  pecks  bdiind  your  back. 
Nor  has  the  moveable  hand  imitated  white  ears, 
Nor  so  much  of  the  tongue,  as  an  Apulian  bitch  when  athirst« 
Ye,  O  patrician  blood,  whose  condition  it  is  to  live  with      61 
The  hinder  part  of  tlie  head  blind,  prevent  flouts  behind  your 

backs! 
.    What  is  the  speech  of  the  peopk  ? — What  forsooth,  unless 

that  the  verges 
Now  at  last  flow  with  soft  measure,  so  that,  across  the  polish, 

the  joining 
May  pour  forth  severe  nails.  He  knows  how  to  extend  a  verse. 
Not  otherwise  than  if  he  should  direct  the  rubric  with  one  eye ; 
Whether  the  work  is  on  manners,  on  luxury,  or  the  dinners 

of  kings. 
The  Muse  gives  our  poet  to  say  great  things. 


if  to  be  on4enlood  at  a  parenthesit, 
v«ry  pioperljr  intfodHced  in  the  coune 
of  the  aubjecu 

Now,  Mys  the  gieat  Bian  to  bis  flat- 
terer, after  having  treated  bim  with  a 
food  dinner  (I.  55.).  what  does  the 
wofid  say  of  me  and  ny  writinn? 

^  WhatfirtMlh.}  i.  e.  What  should 
tbey  say,  what  can  they  say,  nnJess  to 
conmeod  ? 

64.  Nm  01  Uu,  4«.]  That  after  all 
the  pains  yon  have  taken,  yon  have  at 
last  pmdaced  a  charming  work— the 
verses  flow  iu  soft  and  gentle  num- 
ben. 

—  Aerm  the  mUA,^*]  Yonr  verses 
ase  so  higUy  finbhed,  that  they  will 
•tend  the  test  of  the  severest  and  nkcaC 
critics. 

MeUph.  taken  from  polishers  of  mar^ 
lile,  who  mn  their  nail  over  the  sorface, 
in  Ofdtr  to  try  if  there  be  any  uncven- 
ness ;  and  if  the  nail  passes  freely,  with- 
out any  stop  or  hindrance  whAisoever, 
etenover  wnere  there  are  joiniogs,  then 
the  work  Is  completely  finished.  (Coinp. 
Hon.  de  Art.  Poet.  1.  S94.)  The  snr- 
fare  being  perfectly  smooth,  was  said 
efl'ondere  onguem,  it  passing  as  smoothly 
as  water  ponrcd  forth  over  It. 

6d.  Uom  W  txtend  a  verm.']  Tins 
|ieiJod  is.  9^99  nctspborical,  and  alludei 


to  the  practice  of  carpentecs  and  others, 
who  work  by  line  and  rule,  and  who, 
when  tbey  would  draw  a  straight  line,shoC 
one  eye,  tlie  better  to  confine  the  visual 
rays  to  a  single  point  So,  says  the  flat- 
terer, this  poet  of  ours  draws  forth  his 
verses  to  their  proper  length,  and  makat 
them  as  exact  as  if  he  worked  by  line 
and  rule. 

66.  The  rubric,']  Rubrica,  a  sort  of 
ruddle,  or  red  chalk,  with  which  car* 
penters  draw  their  lines  on  their  work.  ^ 

67.  On  mmmm.]  Whatever  the  sob« 


ject  may  be — whether  be  writes  comedy, 
and  ridicnles  the  homoots  of  the 
tunes. 

—  On  koMry.]  Or  if  he  write  satire* 
and  laah  the  luxury  of  the  great* 

^  Or  Ike  diimere  ef  kh^eJ]  Or  writes 
tragedy,  and  chooses  for  his  aubjrct  the 
sad  feasts  of  tyrants.  Perhaps  Peraioa 
here  alludes  to  the  story  of  Thyestet,  the 
son  of  Pelops,  and  brother  of  Atreosb 
with  whose  wife  he  had  coromittnd 
adultery;  to  revenge  which,  Atieus 
dressed  the  child  bom  of  her,  and  served 
him  up  to  his  brother  at  bis  own  t^e. 
On  this  Seneca  wrote  a  tragedy. 

68.  The  Mum  ghee  em  poet,  f<*0  In 
short,  be  what  may  the  subject,  a  Muse 
is  ever  at  hand,  to  inspire  our  poet  with 
the  most  snbUme  and  lofty  poetry. 
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Eoce,  modoi  heims  sensus  aflfeire  videmus 
Nu^ri  solitos  Graeoe;  nee  ponere  locum 
Amfices;  nee  ras  saturam  laadare,  ubi  corbes, 
£t  focus,  et  porci,  et  fuoioea  Palilia  foeno: 
Unde  ReibQ%  sulcoqne  terens  dentalia,  Qutnti, 
Quein  trepida  ante  boves  dietatorem  induit  uxor ; 
Et  tua  aratra  domum  liotor  tulit. — Euge,  poeta ! 

Est  nunc,  Brissei  quem  venosus  liber  Acci, 
Sunt  qiios  Paenvittsque,  et  verrucosa  itioretur 
Antiopa,  ^*  aerumnis  cor  luctificabile  fulta." 

Hos  pueris  monitus,  patres  infundere  lippos 
Cum  videas,  qusertsne  unde  haec  sartago  loqueudr 
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Such  19  the  tccount  which  the  great 
man  receif ei  of  himself  froin  hii  flat- 
tcrer*  as  an  aiiairaf  to  bis  onctlioD,  L 
63,  "  What  doM  the  world  aaj  of 
••me?" 

69.  BAald  IMP  we  tee,  fc."]  Oar  poet 
proceeds  tu  saliriae  other  tfriteri  of  hfs 
tiine»  who,  allured  with  the  hopes  of 
beins  flattered,  attempted  the  sablioie 
hcieBia  of  epic  wrMng,  Ihoogh  utterly 
nnit  for  the  oodertaklng. 

— Hciwfe  $hmiight»,fe^  Heroaiiensat. 
SeiMOfl  fignifiet  not  only  sense,  mean- 
ins,  understanding,  hot  also  thought. 

Hcroas,  from  herousMhum,  neroie, 
Maads  here  for  beroos,  mite.-^  e. 
btiolcoi.  HoToi  icasot  is  lo  be  voder* 
stood  of  sublime  matters  for  poetiy,  such 
oa  heroic  or  «pie  tubjecta. 

Kow^^ya,  iaith  Fersios,  we  see  cor- 
tain  writers  attempting  and  bringing 
out  beroie  poems,  who  used  to  be  wik- 
iog  trifles  in  Orvek,  such  as  littlo  epS- 
grams,  or  ilw  Hke.  Some  oopios,  m- 
atead  of  videmus,  read  docerous,  as  if 
tfao  poet  atiadEed  sehooinaafen,  and 
other  instraotors  of  eUldren,  for  teach, 
log  boys  to  write  fai  heroics,  at  a  time 
srban  they  are  not  it  for  ft :  bat  aa  it  is 
not  the  pttipose  of  these  popers  to  enter 
into  ooiitroven^  whfa  editors  and  com- 
nantatars,  I  take  vidoain,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Delphbi  editfon,  Faraafay,  and 
Marsbill. 

70.  Nort^dmiHht  9  gtntt^eJJ  They 
are  so  unaUlled,  and  such  bad  artists 
even  in  the  lighter  style  of  composition, 
that  they  Iluow  not  Imw  to  deseribe.  as 
thejjT  ou^t,  the  most  trlle  and  common 
anl^ts,  such  as  a  grove,  fields,  &e. 
roDo-cn^  llMrtlly  rignflu  w  put  or 


place :  bat  it  also  sigoifiet  to  paint,  draw, 
or  portray,  and  so  to  describe.  Sec  lion. 
iib.iv.odeviiLI.8. 

Hie  aaop^  iifnidn  iUe  cdorit^ti 

SoUrt  name  hominempauere,  mme  denas. 

71.  AV  fa  praise  a/ertifo  cowitfy.]  So 
at  to  set  forth  its  beaaties. 

—  Where  are  Mbets,  fc.]  InstMMl  of 
describing  the  great  and  leading  fealaitea 
of  a  fine  piantifal  ooaniry»  they  dwell 
upon  the  most  trivial  drtumstaooea : 

RBcomti  tftcnuonieSf  paMiufa»  a^^v  enn 
htu.  BnnwaTB*. 

7f .  jRassia  ef  Poles,  4«0  Paica  wna 
the  goddess  of  sbepbeida,  who  kept 
feasts  in  honour  of  her.  In  order  to  pro- 
care  the  oafo  partvrition  of  their  eatdew 
The  reason  of  the  epithet  fomoia  la.  thoi 
during  the  feast  of  FbIm  the  matica 
lighted  fires  with  Rayr  ataaw,  or  slnbUe» 
over  which  they  ieapod,  by  way  of  9ari» 
fying  themsehres.  These  foana  of  ralaa 
were  sura  to  be  bitrodooed  by  tboM 
jejune  poets. 

7S.  From  whence  JIanvs*]  Another 
drouinstance  wbldi  they  hitfodoea  la  a 
description  of  the  birth-plaoe  ofRoBOi 
and  FUimaloi. 

-^  Thou,  O  QdMlM,4c.]  Cinoinnattti, 
wlm  was  called  from  the  plough  to  be 
made  dictator  of  Rome-^4ie  too  it  intro- 
duced on  the  occasion. 

74.  Thtf  tremhUng  wift,  4«.]  They  lell 
us,  how  his  wifo  flSicilla  was  friglwened 
at  the  right  of  the  neseongars  from 
Rome,  arid  how  she  heipod  him  on  with 
hit  dietatoi's  robe,  as  ho  atood  by  the 
oien  which  were  in  the  plough;  and 
how  one  of  the  lloman  officers,  who  had 
attended  the  eniboBsy  .10  call  hhn  to  Iha 
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Behold  now  we  tee  those  hmg  heroic  thooghtSi 
Who  used  to  trifle  in  Greek,  nor  to  describe  a  grove  70 

Skilfal;  nor  to  praise  a  fertile  country,  where  are  basketst 
And  a  fire-hearth,  and  swine^  and  the  feasts  of  Pales  smoky 

with  hay: 
From  whence  Remus,  and  thou^  O  Quintius,  we^ng  coulteni 

inafiirrow. 
Whom  thy  trembling  wife  clothed  dictator  before  the  OKen» 
And  thy  ploughs  the  iietor  carried  home.  Well  done,  O  poet  I 
There  is  now,  whom  the  veiny  book  of  BrisaHin  Acdos;  76 
There  are  those  whom  both  Pacovius,  and  rugged  Antiopa 
Might  detain,  having  propped  her  mournful  heart  with  sorrows. 
When  you  see  blear-eyed  fathers  pour  these  admonitions 

into 
Their  children,  do  you  seek  whence  this  bombast  manner  of 

speaking  80 


dictatortbip,  carried  bis  plongb  bome 
upon  bit  sbuuldvrs. 

75,  Weil  dime,  0  foti  /]  Iron.  Fmf  I v 
4ooe«  to  he  fiure*  lo  introduce  such 
weighty  matters  as  these  into  thy  poem  I 
thou  art  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  the  highest 
applause ! 

Persios,  in  this  oassage,  glances  at 
some  poetaster  of  bis  time,  who,  in  a 
poem  on  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life, 
bad  been  very  particuUr  and  tedious 
upon  the  dicuHutances  here  recited. 
See  Ctts^uboD. 

76*  Then  it  mow,  ^.]  The  poet  now 
prooecds  to  oeosure  those  who  affected 
antiquated  and  obsolete  words  and 
phrases,  and  who  professed  to  adiuire 
the  style  of  antiquated  authors. 

— the  veiny  book]  Venosus — nictaplk 
from  old  men,  whose  veins  stand  out 
and  look  turgid,  owing  to  the  shrinking 
of  the  flesh,  throogb  old  age.  Venosus 
liber  hence  signifies  a  book  of  some  old 
and  anti(|mited  aukhor^-a  very  ohi  book. 

'•^BruttoM  Accim.]  Brisas  was  a  town 
i«i  Tnrace,  wliere  Bacchus  was  wor* 
shipiMd  with  all  the  mad  rites  used  at 
bis  feast!  ;  bence  he  was  called  Brissdtis. 
Persins  gives  this  name  to  Accius.  on  ac- 
count of  the  wild  and  strange  bombast 
which  was  in  his  writings. 

77.  FoeuviiM.]  An  ancient  tragic  poet 
of  Brundusium,  who  wrote  the  tragedy 
of  An tiu pa,  the  wife  of  Lycos,  king  of 
Thebes  who  was  repudiated  by  her  hus- 
band, on  account  of  her  iutrigue  with 


Joptter.  The  poet  says,  vermcosa  An- 
tiopa, to  express  the  rooghness  and  nig* 
gedness  of  the  style  in  which  this  tra- 
gedy was  written.  Veriucosos,  full  ot 
wartst  tumpst  or  hiilocki — so  oneven« 


78.  Mteht  detainJ]  Moreiur  — (•  e« 
might  detain  their  attention. 

— ifai;if^pr«fi|^d,{c.]This  strange  fus« 
tian  expression  is  probably  to  be  foond 
in  I  he  tragedy.  The  poet  appears  lo 
cite  it,  as  a  sample  of  the  style  in  which 
the  play  is  written. 

There  are  those,  says  Persins,  who, 
now-a-days,  can  spend  their  time  iiL 
reading  these  authors. 

79.  BleaT'^yedfathertticJ]  In  old  men 
the  eyes  are  apt  to  be  weak,  moist,  and 
to  distil  corrosive  matter.  When  you 
see  such  advising  their  children  to  study 
the  old  barbarous  Latin  poets,  and  to  ba 
fond  of  obsolete  words— 

80«  Do  ypu  seefc,  4[C^1  Are  you  st  a 
loss  to  know  whence  this  jargon,  of  ob- 
solete and  modern  words,  is  heard  in  out 
common  speech  ^ 

Sarta^o  literally  signifies  a  frying-pan  ^ 
and  the  poet,  perhaps,  calls  the  mixture 
or  jargon  of  old  words  and  new,  sartago 
loquendi,  in  allusion  to  the  mixture  of 
iiigredijnts,  of  which  they  made  their 
fried  cakes,  9s  bran,  fat,  honey*  seeds, 
cheese,  and  ihe  like. 

Some  think  that  be  alludes  to  the 
crackling,  bouncing,  and  hissing  noise  of 
the  frying-pan,  with  these  ingredients  in 
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Venerit  in  linffuas?  uncle  istnd  dedecus,  in  quo 
TrossuIuB  exuTtat  tibi  per  sulMelliii  lasvis  ? 
NHne  pudet,  capiti  non  poese  pericula  cano 
Pellere,  quin  tepidnm  hoc  optes  audire,  Decenter  ? 

Fur  es,  ait  Pedio :  Pedius  quid  ?  criinina  msis  63 

Librat  ia  atitithetis :  doctas  posuisse  figuras 
Laudatur :  bellum  hoc — ^^hoc  belhioi  ?  An,  Romule^  ceTes  ? 
Men'  moTcat  quippe,  et,  cantet  si  naufragas,  aiaein 
Protulerim  ?  cantas,  com  fract&  te  in  trwe  pictum 
Ex  humero  portes  ?  Verum,  nee  nocte  paratum  OO 

Plorabit,  qui  me  volet  incurvasse  quercfi. 


|f«  over  the  fire ;  this  seems  to  velate  to 
the  Qianner  of  uilerance,  more  ili«u  to 
wliut  was  uilcrcd.  See  Ainsw.  S«r- 
tsgo.  No.  2. 

81.  Whence  that  ditgrace.']  That  style 
of  writing,  aa<i  of  speaking,  so  disgrace- 
ful to  the  puriij  and  siuootbiicss  of  the 
Latin  langaagc. 

81  Smooth  TrmniUtM,4c.2'the^omBn 
knights  were  Chlled  Trossoli,  from  Tros- 
talus,  a  city  of  Tuscany,  which  they 
took  whhout  the  assistance  of  any  tq- 
faoiry*  Here  tlic  poet  joins  it  wtib  the 
epithet  tovis,  soft,  effeminate ;  therefore 
Trossulus,  here,  appears  to  signify  a 
bean,  a  coxcomb,  a  peiit-iuaitrr.  See 
At  NSW.  Trossolus ;  and  Casaobon  in  loc* 

^Thr^  the  bencha,]  Subselliii—the 
seals  at  the  theatre,  or  at  the  public  re- 
citals of  poetry,  and  otlier  compositions. 
These  iine  geuilenien  were  so  pleased 
with  the  irttroducttoit  of  obsolete  words 
and  phrases,  that  they  could  hardly  keep 
thrir  places;  tliey  spread  a  general  Hp- 
plause  through  all  the  benches  where 
thev  sat,  and  leaped  up  with  ecstasy  in 
their  seats,  charmed  wiih  aoch  a  poet. 

83.  Dce9  it  mothwg  thame  you,  ^f-c.] 
Persiut  now  proceeds  to  censure  the  ra- 
niiyofthe  orators,  who  paid  mure  re- 
gard to  the  commendations  of  their  au- 
ditories, than  to  the  issue  of  the  most 
important  causes,  even  where  life  or 
fmme  was  at  stake. 

Are  you  not  ashamed,  says  Persins, 
ought  you  not  to  blush  at  your  vanity 
Bwi  fully,  that,  if  accused  ot  some  capi- 
tal crime,  instead  of  using  plain  argu- 
meotfl  to  defend  your  life  from  the  dan- 
ger which  awaits  it,  and  to  make  that 
your  end  and  aim.  you  are  endenTour- 
ing  so  to  speak,  as  to  catch  the  applause 
of  your  judges,  and  4f  the  audiiory. 


and  make  k  voor  chief  wish  to  fiear 
them  say — **  Well,  the  man  apeaka  de- 
**  cently  :**  a  poor  lukewarm  cspnesiiov 
at  best. 

Dd.  Perfirts.]  Pcdiiis  Bleam  waa  ac* 
cused,  in  the  lime  of  Nero,  by  the  Cy- 
renians,  of  having  robbed  and  plundered 
the  temple  of  /Escnlapiot.  He  was 
cundeuintd,  and  put  out  of  the  seuate.. 

Hence  the  poei  vies  the  name  of  Pew 
dios  here,  as  denoting  any  ai^poiatd 
person  accused  of  thefV. 

*•  Thou  an  a  ibief,"  says  tome  aeciiaer, 
laying  a  robbery  to  his  charee. 

—  HAol  Pediut  f\ue.  What  saya  Pe- 
dius, or  what  doth  be,  on  such  en  uoem^ 
sotion? 

86.  He  velgke  in  polkheA  mrtJAeset.) 
He  opposes  to  his  accusation  ciirioiBa  fi- 
gures of  speech,  uffected  phrases,  aeo* 
tences,  and  periods,  in  order  to  ceicfa 
opplanse,  instead  of  producing  wciglity, 
pertinent,  and  plain  arguments  for  liia 
defence.  He  puts,  as  it  were,  his  aeen- 
sation  in  one  scale,  and  bis  afleded  pe- 
riods in  the  utlier*  and  thus  weighs  one 
against  the  other.  Antiihesis  (from  mtr*, 
contra,  and  rtSnftn,  pooo)  ia  a  rhetori- 
cal fiourish,  when  cuntraries  are  opposed 
to  each  other.  Here,  by  synec  it  atands 
for  all  the  aflfccted  floWers  of  speech. 

87.  He  it  proitefL]  llie  judges  and  au- 
ditory  urc  highly  delighird  with  the 
learned  figures  of  speech,  which  be  baa 
laid  bt'fote  them  in  his  oration. 

'^This  iijine  !]  Say  his  iiearcrs—fiDely 
spoken!  finely  said! 

— Thit  iiji$ie  /}  Answers  Persiua,  with 
indignation  at  the  absurdity  of  such  ili- 
timed  applause,  of  such  affected  and  ill- 
timed  flourishes. 

— O  Romutui,  ^.]  Can  any  Roiasa 
fehew  hlmK'If  thus  degenerate  from  JUa 
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Came  an  their  tongues  ?  Whence  tbnt  disgrace,  in  which 
The  smooth  Trossuhis  exults  to  thee  thro*  the  benches  ?* 
Does  it  nothing  shame  you,  not  to'  be  able  to  drive  away  dangers 

from 

Your  grey  head,  but  you  must  wish  to  hear  this  lukewarm— 

Decently  ? 

Thou  art  a  thief  (says  one  to  Pedius) — What  PtfdiUs?  his 

crimes  85 

He  weighs  In  polished  antitheses :  to  huve  laid  down  learned 

figures    . 
He  is  praised :  this  is  fine  1 — this  is  fine  ?  O  Romulus,  do  you 

wag  the  tail  ? 
For  if  a  shipwrecked  m&riner  sings,  could  he  move  me,  and  a 

penny 
Should  I  bring  forth  ?  do  you  sing,  when  yourself  painted  on 

a  broken  plank 
You  carry  from  your  shoulder  ?  A  true  (misfortune),  not  pre- 
pared by  night,  90 
He  shall  deplore,  who  would  bend  me  by  his  complaint. 

The  poet  here  allegorises  the  case  of 
Pedius.  Do  you  sing,  vthen  you  are 
carryiDK  yoar  miserable  self  painted  on 
a  board,  and  represented  as  suffering 
the  calamity  of  shipwreck,  in  order  to 
more  compassiun. — t.  e.  Are  you  study- 
ing and  making  fine  flourishing  speeches, 
filled  with  affected  tropes  and  figures, 
at  a  lime  when  you  are  accused  of  sucli- 
a  crime  as  theft,  and  are  standing  in 
the  dangerous  situation  of  an  arraigned 
robber  ?  Is  this  the  way  to  move  com- 
passion towards  you  ? 

90.  A  true,  4fc.]  There  wants  plora- 
turn,  dolorem,  or  some  such  word,  after 
Terum — plorare  veram  dolorem,  like  vi- 
Tcre  vitani,  for  instance. 

— Not  prepared  by  nighuj  Not  conned, 
studied,  or  invented  befureluind;  over 
night,  as  wc  say. 

91.  Bend  me  by  hii  complaint.]  i.  e. 
Make  roe  bow  or  yield  to  the  feelings 
of  commiseration  for  his  sufferings. 

The  poet  means,  that  the  complain- 
ant who  would  move  bis  pity  must 
speak  the  true  and  native  language  of 
real  grief  from  the  heart,  not  acco»t 
him  with  an  artful  studied  speech,  as  if 
he  had  conned  ir  over  beforehand. 

— SivU  mejiere,  doiendum  eU 

Primwn  tut  tibi. 

Hob.  de  Art.  Poet.  1.  102,  S. 

So  Pedius,  however  he  might  get  the 
So 


great  and  virtuous  ancestor  Romulus,  as 
to  fawn  and  flatter  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  be  like  a  dog  that  wai^s  lib  tail  when 
be  would  cuny  favour  ?  Ceveo  signifies 
to  wng,  or  move  the  tail,  as  dogs  do  when 
tbey  nwn  upon  one.  Hence,  metapb. 
it  b  uaed  to  express  fawning  and  flattery. 
Persios  uses  the  word  Romule,  as 
Jvv.  sat.  iii.  !•  67»  nses  Quirine.  See 
the  note  there. 

88.  9  a  ttdpwrtfXd  mariner  stags,  <j[C.] 
If  a  poor  sailor,  that  bad  been  cast  away, 
shooid  meet  oe  In  the  street,  and  ask  an 
alms,  at  the  same  lime  appearing  very 
jolly  and  merry,  wbnid  thb  be  the  way 
to  move  my  compassion ;  to  make  me 
pull  some  money  out  of  my  pocket  and 
give  it  him  ? 

89.  Do  yptt  sfnf ,  ^.]  It  was  the  cos- 
Conk  for  persons  that  had  t>eeii  ship- 
wrecked, and  had  escaped  with  their 
Uvea,  to  have  themselves,  together  with 
the  Kene  of  their  misfortune  &nd  danger, 
painted  on  a  board,  which  they  hung  by 

'  a  string  from  their  shoulders  upon  their 
lireast.  that  the  pasicrs-by  might  be 
moved  with  eompasaion  at  the  sight,  and 
relieve  them  with  alms.  These  tables 
were  afterwards  hung  up  in  the  temples, 
and  dedicated  to  some  god,  as  Meptune, 
Juno,  &C.  hence  they  were  called  voti- 
ve taboha.  See  Hon.  lib.  i.  ode  r.  ad 
fe.  Jtxv.  Mt.  sit  I.  S7. 
▼OUU. 
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M.  Sed  iiumeris  decor  est^  et  janctura  addiCa  crudia. 
P.  Claudere  sic  versum  didicii :  Berecynthtus  Attioy 
£t  qjai  coeruleum  dirimebat  Nerea  delpnin : 
Sic  costam  longo  subduxiraus  Apennioo.  9S 

Mr  Anna  virum,  nonne  Koc  sptunoMtm,  et  oortice  piogui  ? 
P.  Ut  ramale  vetus  praegrandi  subere  coctum. 

M.  Quidnam  igitur  tenerumi  et  kxa  cervice  Imndum  ? 
«P.  **  Torva  Mimailoncis  implerunt  cornua  bombis; 
<<  El  raptum  yitulo  caput  abUlura  ssperbo  lOO 

*<  Bassaris ;  et  lyncem  Msenas  flexura  corymbis, 
"  EvioD  ingeminat :  reparabilis  adjcnat  echo* ' 


•pplAUse  of  kls  liewen,  by  Uis  figurative 
eloquence  and  flowery  langimge,  wl)cii 
on  his  trial,  could  never  excite  piiy  for 
bis  titoaiion. 

9«.  But  there  ti  beauty,  jr.]  Welf, 
but  however  the  flighu  which  you  Imvc 
beco  mentioning,  says  the  |ioetaster,  and 
the  studied  and  flowery  stylet  may  be 
suitable  in  declamation*  especially  on 
such  occasions,  yet  surely  tliey  have  a 
peculiar  beauty  in  our  verses,  which 
would  be  quite  raw,  and  appear  crude 
and  undigested  without  theoi. 

94.  And  cempomtion  added,  j^.]  Jan- 
ctura  IS  literally  a  coupling,  or  joining 
together;  hence  a  composition, or  join* 
ing  words  lo  a  particular  form,  as  in 
verse. 

Kotmm  II  eallida  vtfium 

lUddtderitjunctura  nifvunu 

Hob.  de  Art.  Poet.  I.  47,  8r 

The  poetaster  would  fain  oontend  for 
the  great  improveasent  uiode  in  writing 
verses  by  the  modern  studied  composi- 
tion, and  the  introdoctton  of  figurative 
writing. 

93.  7%9tt  hath  Ke  leami  to  conclude  a 
vcne*!  The  didicit  here,  without  a  nomi« 
native  case.  Is  rather  abrupt  and  obscure, 
but  the  poet  affects  to  be  so ;  he  does 
not  venture  to  name  the  person  meant, 
though  bis  quoting  some  verses  of  Nero, 
as  instancr9»of  the  great  improvements 
which  had  been  made  in  the  composi- 
tion of  verse,  plainly  ^ews  Ins  design, 
whicii  was  to  ridicule  the  cmpeiur, 
whose  affected,  iingliug,  and  turgid  style, 
was  highly  RppUudud  by  his  flatterers. 

— "  Berecjfnthum  Attiu**^  This  and 
the  iiext  ver&e  rhyme,  in  the  originul. 

94.  «'  And  t)ie  dolphin,"  ^c]  Altadiug 
to  the  story  of  Arion,  who  was  carried 
safe  tu  liiik^,  wht'u  thruwu  overboard,  on 


the  back  of  rdolp&im 

Norcus,  a  sea  god,  is  here  affectedlj 
put  for  the  sea  itself. 

95.  **  T^iis  «e  removed,'*  fr.]  There 
is  a  jingle  in  ibfs  verse  between  tko 
longo  ill  the  middle,  and  ApcnnUio  ait 
the  end.  The  writer  of  these  three 
quoted  lines  changes  Atys  or  Aitis  into 
Atiin,  to  dtaie  it  rbyme  wiih  Del* 
phio. 

Atys,  or  Attis,  the  sobjecl  of  this 
poem,  was  a  handsome  vooth  of  Phrygia^ 
beloved  by  Cybele*  who  from  Berecyn- 
thus,  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor,  whera 
she  was  worshipped^  was  called  Bere- 
cyuihia  :  hence  the  writer  of  the  poem 
affects  to  call  Atys  Berecyutbios. 

— **  ThuM  we  removed  a  rik,*  ^]  The 
end  of  this  verse  is  spondaic,  which  Nero 
much  affected  in  his  heroics*  He  CiUls 
Hannibal's  opening  a  way  for  his  army 
over  the  Alps,  removing  a  rib  from  the 
Apennine  mountains--*  strangc^affectod 
phrase! 

96.  "  Jrais  and  the  m«ii/4«.]  Amo 
▼Irumqoe— £n.  1. 1. 1.  Well,  replies  the 
poetaster,  if  you  find  fault  with  what  mi 
nave  quoted,  I  suppose  yott  will  find 
fault  with  Virgirs  arma  virumque  caoo,  , 
and  perhaps  with  his  whole  .£neid.  as  ' 
frothy,  turgid,  and,  like  a  tree  with  a 
thick  hark,  appearing  great*  but  having 
little  of  value  within. 

97.  Am  an  old  hougjh,  ^.]  Ramale  is  a 
dead  bouf(h  cat  from  o  tree.  Peuius 
answen.  Yes,  Virgil  is  like  an  old  bough 
with  a  thick  bark ;  but  then  we  must 
understand,  such  a  bough  as  has  been 
out  from  the  tret*,  and  wlioae  bark  has 
been  driid  for  many  years  by  the  s<^, 
so  that  all  its  gross  partidcs  are  exhaled 
and  gone,  and  nothing  but  what  b  solid 
remniiisi    Sober  sig>H&es  the  cork-tre^« 
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M.  Bat  there  is  beauty  and  cgmposition  added  to  cruile 
nnmbers. 
P.  Thus  hath  he  learfit  to  conclude  a  verse :  <^  Berecynthian 

"  Attin, 
*•  And  the  dolphin  which  divided  ca?rulean*Nereus—- 
V  Thus  we  removed  a  rib  from  the  long  Apennine.*'  95 

M.  **  Arms  and  the  man*'— is  not  this  frothy,  and  with  a 
fat  bark? 
P.  As  an  old  bough  dried  with  a  very  large  baric. 

M.  What  then  is  tender,  and  to  be  read' with  a  loose  nedc  ? 
P.  <*  They  fiird  their  fierce  horns  with  M imaUonean  blasts, 
'*  And  Bassarisi  about  to  take  aw^y  the  hea^  snatched  from 
"  the  proud  100 

<<  jCalf,  s^nd  Maen^is,  about  to  guide  a  Ijmx  with  ivy, 
'^  Redoubles  Evion :  the  reparable  echo  sounds  to  it." 


flrhich  b  KiiiflTlmble  for  its  thick  Kark— 
theiefore  pnt  here  for  the  hark ;  sjn.--^ 
Ihas  cortex,  the  bark,  is  aometimes  pot 
ibr  (he  tree,  arhich  is  reiaarkably  light. 
HoR.odeis.lib.iii.1.  ML 

98.  What  ihtH  it  Under,  4<uJ  Well* 
says  the  opponent  to  Persina,  let  u  hate 
done  with  heroics,  and  tell  nie  what  you 
allow  to  be  good  of  the  tender  kind  of 
writing. 

-^WUh  a  Urn  meek.']  With  a  head  re- 
clined,  in  a  liftgiiisbing,  aof^,  and  tender 
manner.  This  is  honiooroosly  put  in 
opposition  to  the  attitudes  made  use  of 
in  reading  the  bombast  and  fustian  he- 
roes of  these  poetasters^  wlm  stood  with 
rtie  neck  stietcfaed  as  h|gh  as  they  ooold^ 
and  straining  their  throats,  to  give  focce 
and  loudness  to  their  utterance. 

99.  "  TheyJiWd  theirfieree  korw,"  fe.} 
Giving  a  fieice  and  warlike  sound.  Some 
render  torva  here  writhed,  twisted,  q» 
crooked,  quasi  torta. 

Persios  deriding  the  querist,  quotes 
four  more  lines,  which  are  soppteed  to 
have  been  written  bv  Nero,  and  w|^ch 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  ab- 
surd rhapsodies  that  ever  was  penned. 

^"MtmaUaManhUau."]  The  Mimal- 
iones  were  priestesses  of  Bacchus ;  they 
were  so  called  from  Mimas,  a  mountain 
of  Ionia,  sacred  to  Bacchus. 

Bombos  signifies  a  boarse  sound  or 
bhwt,  as  of  a  trumpet  or  bora. 

tea  ««  ffiiiisiii.*]  Agave,  or  any  other 
•f  the  priestesses  ;  called  Bassaris,  frora 
Bassams*  •  name  of  Baochoi* 


Having  given  the  alarm,  Agsve  and 
the  rest  of  the  Mimallones  cut  off  the 
head  of  Penilieos  (the  son  of  Agave  and 
Echkm),  and  tore  htm  to.pieoes,  beeansa 
he  would  drink  no  wine,  and  slighted 
the  feasts  of  Bacchus.  Pentheus  is 
thought  to  be  meant  here  by  the  superba 
vitulo. 

101.  '•  Mtfnas."]  These  priestesses  •f 
Bacchus  were  also  called  Msnades 
(from  Gr.  fmnt^^m^  insanire).  See 
Juv.  sat.  vi.  1.316. 

•— "TtfgvWe  a  bfnxJ^  These  were 
beasts  of  the  leopard  or  tyger  kind,  and 
represented  as  drawing  the  chariot  of 
Bacchus.  The  word  llexura  here.  Ilka 
flectere.  Vino.  G.  Ii«  S57»  means  to 
^uide.-^So  again,  iEn.  i.  156.  flectSC 
he  guides  or  maiiagns  his 
Thus  the  priestesses  of 
Bnochos  might  be  said  flectere,  tn  goide 
or  manage  lynxes  with  bands  or  rwls  of 
ivy.  TMs  was  sacred  Xq  Bacchus,  be- 
cause, returning  eonqnecor  frem  India* 
he  was  crowned  with  Ivy. 

tot..**  JUdmMa  Evian.'^  Ingemino 
signifies  to  redouble — ^to  repeat  often. 
Evios,  at  Evius,  a  name  of  Bacdias,  on 
which  the  Bacdmotes  used  to  call  (Emm, 
fii')  till  they  wrought  themselves  into 
a  fury  like  madness.  See  Jv  v.  sat.  vii. 
1.  6f ,  and  note. 

— «« like  reparMe  eeh^"  ^.]  So 
calledWrem  repeadng»  and  so  repairing 

the  sound«»  which  wou 

Iqrt. 


would  olhetfriie  b^ 
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Hflec  ierent,  si  tesdculi  vwa  uUa  paterni 
Viveret  in  nobis  ?  Summa  delumbe  saliva 
Hoc  natat  in  labris ;  et  in  tido  est  Maaiias  et  Attio ;  105 

Nee  pluteum  ccedit,  nee  demorsos  sapit  ungues. 

M.  Sed  quid'ppus  t^ffems  mordaei  mdere  vero 
Auriculas  ?  Vide  sis^  ne  majorum  tibt  forte 
Limina  frigescant     Sonat  hie  de  nare  canina 
Litera — P.  Per  me,  equidem,  sint  omnia  protinus  alba;    llO 
Nil  moror.    Euge,  omnesi  omnes  bene  mire  erilis  rea« 
Hoc  ju vat;  hie,  inquist  veto  quisquam  fiixit  otetiim] 
Ping^  duos  angue^ :  Pueri)  aacer  est  locus,  extra 
Meite :  discedo.    Secvut  Lucilius  urbemi 


103.  W<mid  Ouae  he  madt^l  i.  f. 
Would  such  vertM  m  tbcte  be  made, 
bt^t  more  eipecially  woold  thejr  be  coii»* 
mended. 

—  ^tmy  «ete>  fc.]  If  there  were  the 
ieut  (nee  of  «he  manly  wisdom  of  oar 
nnoestore  among  us  ? 

104.  Vtk  fnUe  sfi^.}  Dielombb*- 
wfak»  feeble,  brokeiubacked*  aa  h 
were. 

105.  5ipiifismtAc/^.]  Tbe  poet,  by 
this  phrase,  sceros  to  mean,  that  theAat* 
Iferers  of  Nero  had  tboso  lines  always  at 
their  tongue'^  end,  (as  we  say),  and  were 
sphiing  them  our.  i  e.  repealing  and 
quoting  ihem  contiiianllv. 

•—  And  ill  ih€  wet.]  In  vdo  esse*  and 
in  summa  saliva  natare.  seem  to  imply 
the  same  thing ;  vts«  that  these  poems  of 
Atys.and  Mmnas  were  always  in  peo- 
ple's mottibs,  mixed  with  their  spittle*  as 
It  were. 

106.  Umdoei  &e  teat  Us  Mb,  4«.] 
The  penman  of  soeh  verses  as  these  is 
at  very  little  pnins  about  them.  Bs 
knows  nothing  of  those  dtAciihiea* 
which,  at  times,  pahis*taking  poets  are 
under,  so  as  to  nmfce  them  smite  the 
desk  which  they  write  apon,  and  gnaw 
their  nails  to  the  qnlefc,  with  Teu- 
tioQ. 

See  Hon.  lib.  iL  sat* Hi.  K  T,  8. 
CulpaMiw  fmttn   eaiaari;  yra^ifai 


IratU  natua  psviet  Lh  aflpie  psftis« 
And  aguin,  lib.  i.  sat.  x.  I.  70, 1. 
-— ^  fa  vfftmfadmitdo 
SmjK   etput  acohtni,   ohms  al  rvkmt 

imgttff. 
107.  Wher^i  the  netd^  ^-c.J   We  ere 
to  recoUecty  that  this  SaUre  opens  with 


a  dialogue  between  Ftersios  and  bin 
IHend:  that  the  latter  paraoadeaPeialBs 
against  publishing;  that  Persias  aaya, 
he  is  naturellv  of  a  satirical  torn  of  ouDif, 
and  does  not  know  how  to  Yelrntn  (U  19l> 
and  then  laonches  forth  into  the  aatescat 
censeie  on  tim  wriien  of  his  day*  Hia 
friend  percelviiig  that  whai  he  first  said 

X'nst  publisl£ig  would  not  have  im 
^,  still  ferther  disaaades  him.  by 
hinting  at  the  danger  be  ran  of  getting 
the  iU-will  of  the  great. 

<•  Where  is  the  aeeessity*  (saya  Ua 
*'  friend,)  supposing  all  you  say  to  lie 
**  trne»  yet  where  is  the  neeeasity  to  bort 
"*  the  ears  of  those  who  h^Pb  been  used 
«  to  hear  iratbiiig  imt  flattery,  snd  ilicee. 
•*  fote  must  be  very  tender  and  ana* 
•<  cepdUe  of  the  ecntest  feelinga  of  vn» 
**  easinem  and  displeesoie.  on  heaimg 
**  aaeh  bitter  and  itingii^  troiha  aa  yoft 
«•  deiiter." 

108.  See  to  it.]  Vide  its(w  e.  ti  via)-, 
take  cara.  if  yon  please. 

^Lmlmflli9^  tfrf«Md8.4c.)  Lest 
it  feU^ottt,  that  yon  sboeld  so  oAsad 
some  of  the  great  folks,  as  to  meet  with 
a  eool  reception  aft  their  beoaas. 

So  Horn.  sat.  i.  fib*  ii.  I.  tiO— a 

'OpeeivntM 

-    rtlalii  memo,  el  anymam  ae  fajsemmes 

lOa.  Here,]  i.  a.  In  these  Satiiea  of 
Yonrs.  there  is  a  disagreeebia  aoend^ 
like  the  snarling ofa  dog,  very  enpieasaoi 
lo  the  enrs  of  each  people. 

109^10^  Bnm  thg^  nmtiM  assmds  tke 
eamne  leuer.]  R  ia  called  the  dog's  let* 
trr;  becaese  the  vibration  of  the  tongue 
In  pronouncing  it  reaemblea  the  snarilng 
ofa dPg*    Sob  4Aohymlsi. aetiUto.  n» 
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Would  these  be  made,  if  anv  vein  of  our  paternal  manlinen 
Lived  in  us  ?  This  feeble  stufil,  on  the  tqpmost  spittle^ 
Swims  in  the  lips»  and  in  the  wet  is  Msenas  and  Attys.      10^ 
Nor  does  he  beat  his  desk,  nor  taste  his  gnawn  nails. 

M.  But  where's  the  need  to  grate  tenderearswithbitingtruth? 
See  to  it,  lest  haply  the  thresholds  of  the  great 
Should  ffrow  cold  to  you :  here  from  the  nostril  sounds  the 

canine  letter-—  l09 

P.  For  ray  part,  truly,  let  every  thing  be  henceforward  whitew 
I  hinder  not.     O  brave  !  all  things,  ye  shall  all  be  very  von^v 

derfuL 
This  pleases. — Here,  say  you,  I  forbid  that  any  should  make 

a  pissing  place : 
Paint  two  snakes :  boys,  the  place  is  sacred  :  without 
Make  water — I  depart. — Lucilius  cut  the  city, 


lia  Far  fny  paru  trtdy,  ^.]  Well, 
•niwer*  Persius»  if  this  be  the  case*  Fll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  theiui  all  they 
6q  tnd  say  thail  be  perfectly  right,  for 
loe,  from  heocefbrwuid.  The  aocienu 
put  black  for  what  was  ^d,  nod  white 
for  what  was  good*  according  to  that 
of  Pyihaguras: 

h  fuXmf  luufy* 

MHuU  u  rfikt  nature  ^gaod^hlack  of 
etiL 

111.  •  /  hinder  noL]  I  shall  say  nothing 
to  prevent  its  being  ihoyght  to*  Or  nU 
moror  may  be  rendered*  I  don't  care 
about  it.  Coinp-  Hob.  sat.  iv.  lib.  i. 
I.  13. 

*^0  braimi  ^.]  Well  done!  erery 
thing,  good  people,  that  ye  say  and  do 
shall  b«  admiiable.  Iron.  '£UU  f  retched 
verse  is  supposed  to  be  written  as  • 
toiler  on  the  bfid  poets. 

1  IS.  Thk  piMUf.]  Surely  this  Qooces- 
aioa  pk*ases  you^  my  friend- 

•^liere,  soy  ysu*  If0rbi4$  ic,^  Me^ 
taph*  It  was  unlawful  to  do  thew  oc- 
casions or  to  make  water,  in  any  sacred^ 
place  i  iHid  it  was  castomary  io  paint 
two  snaket  on  the  walls  or  doors  of  sncb 
placc«»  in  ofder  to  lunrk  tk«ai  out  id  tho 
people.  The  poet  is  ironically  com- 
pnring  the  persona  ^nd  writings  of  ibo. 
great  (glancing,  no  doubt,  at  iinvo^  to 
fuch  SMcred  pliices;  and  as  thc^e  vfere 
forbidden  to  tie  defiled  with  urine  |ind 
oxerenient^ao  be  undetstfinds.  t^is  friend 
10  say»  ib«t  neiiber  Um  pertoof  or  iTrii- 


ings  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  nohUi 
were  to  be  defiled  with  the  abuse  and 
reproofs  of  satirists.  See  Juy.  sat.  U 
131. 

113.  Paint  two  tnakes.']  These  wef« 
representatives  of  the  deity  or  gcniu^ 
of  the  sacred  place,  and  painted  ihero 
as  signals  to  deter  people^  childseik  espe- 
cially, who  were  most  apt  to  make  freo 
with  such  places^  from  the  forbidden 
defilement.  Mark  oat*  says  Persins* 
tliese  sacred  characters  to  roe,  that  t 
may  avoid  defiling  them.    Iron. 

114.  1  drpart.]  Says  Porslua*  I  am 
gone^-I  shall  not  tarry  a  moment  oq 
forbidden  ground,  nor  dcop  my  Satii«« 
there. 

—  LucUiut  cut  the  city*"}  Luciliuf, 
whose  worka  arc  not  come  down  to  u^ 
was  almost  the  fatfaet  of  the  Roman 
sal  ire.  He  was  a  very  severe  writer; 
hence  our  poet*s  aayiog«  aecuit  urbem« 
he  cut  up*  clashed  as  with  a  swoid,  thft 
qity,  u  €.  the  people  of  Bome*  from  thft 
highest  to  the  loareat.  So  Jov«.  sat  u 
U156. 

Ente  velut  ttticta  qiutiu  fjioth'tn  ar^ 

hf^muitt  4«. 
Corop.  Hon.  sat.  iv»  fib.  U  |.  1*^1$. 

Persius  seems  to  be.think  himself^ 
He  haa  just  said*  I  depart-^t.  «.  I  shafi. 
not  meddle  with  the  great  people— i» 
**  But  why  should  I  depart?  Lucilius 
'<  GouM  laab  all  sorta  of  pta^»  anii 
'*  Yfky  sboiildnotl^ 
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Te,  Lope,  te>  Muti ;  et  genuinum  fregit  in  illis*  115 

Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 
Tangit;  et  admissus  circum  praecordia  lodit, 
Callidus  excnsso  populum  suspendere  naso. 
Men'  mutire  nefas  ?  Nee  clam,  nee  cum  scrobe?  M.  Nusquam. 
Pi  Hie  tamen  infodiam :  <<  Vidi,  vidi  ipse,  libelle :  120 

*'  Auriculas  asini  quis  non  habet  ?'-— Hoc  ego  op^rtum. 
Hoc  ridere  meuro,  tarn  nil,  nulla  tibi  vendo 

Iliade. Audaci  quicunque  afflate  Cratino, 

Iratum  Eupolidem  praegrandi  cum  sene  palles, 

Aspice  et  haec.     Si  forta  aiiquid  decoctius  audis,  125 

Inde  vaporata  lector  mihi  ferveat  aure. 


115.  Thee,  iMjmt,  thte,  Mutiut,']  Fob. 
Kuiiliut  Lupus,  the  consul,  ■nd  Titus 
Mudus  Albutios,  a  vcrj  poweiful  man* 

9.  d,  Lucilius  not  onlj  satirbe4  the 
greaft  but  did  it  by  naine. 

— Brafo  hit  jaw^iooth,  ^.]  Metapb. 
from  grinding  food  between  the  jair- 
leeib,  to  express  tbe  Be?eriiy  wttb  which 
be  treated  them,  grinding  them  to 
pieces  as  it  were ;  bralte  his  very  teeth 
upon  them. 

116.  Sly  Horace  touchet,  jrc."]  Horate« 
Ibougb  lie  spared  not  vice,  even  in  his 
friends,  yet  be  was  shrewd  enough  to 
touch  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please 
even  while  be  cliastised. 

117.  j4nd  admitted^  4^.]  He  Insi- 
nuated himself  into  tbe  affections,  and 
aeemed  in  sport,  having  the  bappy  art 
of  improving,  without  (he  least  appear- 
ance of  severity  or  sneering. 

118.  Cunning  to  hang  fip,  4*^.]  Sus- 
pendere, to  hang  them  or  hold  them  up 
to  view,  as  the  subjects  of  his  satires. 

Excnsso  naso  here  stands  in  opposi- 
tion to  naribus  uncis,  supr.  I.  41.  see 
Bote  tbere,;and  to  the  naso  adonco  of  Ho- 
race; and  means  the  unwrtnklcd  and 
siooutb  appearance  of  the  nose  when 
in  good  •humour,  and  so,  good-bunodr 
Itself:  Quasi— rugis  excusso. 

119.  To  mutter,  4«.]  If  others,  in 
their  different  ways,  could  openly  sa- 
tiriae,  may  not  I  have  tbe  liberty  of 
even  muttering,  secretly  wkh  myself, 
or  among  a  few  select  friends  pri- 
vately ? 

— Nor  wWi  a  diuhj]  Allodiug  to  tbe 
story  of  Midas's  barber,  who,  when  he  saw 
the  ass's  ears  which  Aptfllo  had  placed 
on  tbe  head  of  MidaSt  not  danng  to 


tell  It  toothers,  he  dug  a  ditcb  or  farrow 
in  the  earth,  and  there  vented  his  wish  to 
speak  of  It,  by  whispering  what  be  had 
seen. 

19K  Keveriheleu  I  wU  dig  hat.  4c.} 
Though  I  can't  speak  out,  yet  I  will  use 
roy  book  as  tbe  btrber  did  tbe  ditch;  I 
will  secretly  commit  to  it  what  I  have* 
seen.  Infodiam  relates  to  tlio  manner 
of  writing  with  the  point  of  an  iron  bod* 
kin,  which  was  called  a  style,  on  tableta 
of  wood  smeared  with  wax,  so  that  the 
writer  might  be  said  to  dig  or  pkragfa  the 
wax  as  be  made  the  letters. 

— '  O  little  book:]  Here;  with  indigna- 
tion, the  poet  relates,  as  it  were,  to  bis 
book  (as  the  barber  did  to  bis  ditch) 
what  he  had  seen  ;  namely,  the  absur- 
dity and  foiljr  of  the  modern  taste  for 
poetry,  in  Nero,  in  the  nobles,  and  in  all 
their  flatterers. 

111.  '  The  tan  of  eon  an/]  Alluding 
still  (o  tbe  story  of  Midas,  wbo^  finding 
fault  wilh  tbe  judgment  of  the  country 
deities,  when  they  adjudged  the  priae  to 
Apollo,  in  his  contention  with  FWn,  bad 
asses'  ears  fixed  on  him  by  Apollo. 

Who,  aavs  the  poet,  does  not  jodge  of 

itry  as  ill  as  Blidas  judged  of  music  ? 


One  would  tlimk  they  bad  aO 
given  them  for  their  folly.  Svbt.  in 
Vit.  Persii,  says,  tbit  this  line  oriflnally 
stood  for  Mida  rex  babet,  which  Comu- 
tus,  his  friend  and  instructor,  advised 
him  to  change  to  quis  non  habet?  lest 
it  should  be  thought  to  point  too  plainly 
at  Nero. 

— /  thhhidden  thing.}  This  secret  joke 
of  mine. 

l«f .  Thit  Utugh  tf  mine.}  Hoc  ridere. 
for  bone  ritom,  a  Onsciim ;  meami\g  ha 
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Thee,  Lupus,  thee,  Mnti(i8)  and  he  brnke  his  j&w-tooth  upon 

them.  115 

Sly  Horace  touches  eVery  vice,  his  fri^d  laughing : 
And  admitted  round  the  heartj^plavf^ 
Cunninff  to  hang  up  the  peoplewlu  an  unwrinkled  nose. 
Is  it  unlawful  for  me  to  mutter  ?  neither  secretly,  nor  with  a 

ditch  ?  M.  No  where. 
P.  Nevertheless  I  will  dig  here.  ^<  I  have  seen,  I  myself  have 

<<  seen,  O  liule  book : —  120 

'*  Who  has  not  the  ears  of  an  ass  ?"  I  this  hidden  thing. 
This  laugh  of  mine,  such  a  nothing,  I  sell  to  thee  for  no 
Iliad.     O  thou  whosoever  art  inspired  by  bold  Cratinus, 
Art  pale  over  angry  Eupolis,  with  the  very  great  old  man^ 
These  too  behold:  if  haply  any  thing  more  refined  you  hear. 
Let  the  reader  glow  towards  me  with  an  ear  evaporated  from 

thence. 


Satireti  in  which  he  derides  the  objects 
of  ibeni.    See  i.  9»  and  note. 

ti^tf.  Such  a  ncthwg,]  So  insignificant 
and  worthless  in  thine  opinion,  my  friend, 
(coin  p.  1.  S,  .1.)  and  perhaps  in  ibe  eyct 
of  others*  that  they  would  not  think 
them  worth  reading,  as  y uu  told  me. 

— I  icU  to  thee,  4'C>]  Nero,  as  well  tm 
l^beo,  had  written  a  poem  on  the  de« 
itrudion  of  Troy ;  to  these  the  poet  may 
be  snpposed  lo  ullode.  when  he  says  he 
would  not  sell  bis  Satires — his  nothing,  as 
Dihers  esteemed  them — for  aiy  Itiiid: 
perhaps  the  word  nulla  ruay  he  under- 
stood as  extending  to  Ilpmer  himself. 

193.  O  thou  vKcrnxm-,  ^.]  Afflnt^— 
bast  rend  so  much  of  Cratintis,  as  lo  be 
inflneuced  and  inspired  wiili  his  spirit. 
Cratlnus  was  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who* 
with  «  peculiar  boldness  and  energy,  sb- 
tirl2C(2  the  evil  manners  of  his  time.  The 
poet  is  cbout  to  describe  what  sort  of 
readers  he  chooses  for  his  Satires,  and 
those  whom  he  does  not  choose. 

1V4.  Art  ftale,]  With  reading  and 
studying  hast  contracted  that  paleness 
of  countenance,  which  is  incident  to  stu-. 
dioos  people.  Sec  Jut.  sat.  vii.  1.  97 ; 
and  Pers.  sat.  v.  I.  6*2, 

— Angry  EupolU.}  This  was  another 
comic  poei,  who.  incensed  at  the  vices  of 
the  Athenian*},  lashed  them  in  the  se- 
verest ninniier.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
thrown  }Mo  the  sea  bj'  Alcibiades,  for 
some  verMfS  written  against  him. 

"-With  the  very  great  old  tatm,]  Tko 


{)oet  here  meant  is  Aristophanes^  wh« 
ived  to  a  very  great  age.  He  was  of  a 
Teheroent  spirit,  bad  a  genius  turned  to 
/aillery,  wit  free  and  elevated,  and  cou- 
rage not  to  fear  the  person  when  vim 
was  to  be  reproved.  He  wrote  thirty- 
four  comedies,  whereof  eleven  only  re- 
main. 

HoR.  lib.  i.  sat.  iv.  1. 1,  ncntious  all 
thpse  three  poets  together. 

Persios  gives  him  the  epithet  of  pm- 
grandi,  either  on  account  of  his  age,  for 
he  lived  till  he  was  fourscore,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  eminence  of  his  writ- 
ings, fur  he  was  the  priooe  of  the  old 
comedy,  as  Menandcr  was  of  the  new  ; 
but  so  as  we  must  join,  says  Aiuswuitb, 
Eupolis  and  Cratinus  with  the  former, 
Diphiius  and  Polemon  wiib  the  Intter. 

tt5.  Thue  too  UhMl  Look  also  on 
these  Satires  of  mine. 

— Jf  haply  any  thing  more  refined,  ^tr.] 
The  poet  speaks  modestly  of  his  own 
writings,  si  forte,  (see  before,  1.  44,  5.) 
if  it  should  so  happen,  that  thou  should* 
est  meet  with  any  thing  more  clear,  well 
digested,  pure,  refined  than  ordinary. 
Metaph.  taken  from  liquors,  which,  by 
being  often  boiled,  lose  much  of  tbei'r 
quantity,  but  pin  more  strength  and 
clearness*  It  is  said  of-  Virgil,  that  he 
would  make  fifty  verses  in  a  morning  or 
more,  and  in  the  evening  correct'  and 
purge  them  till  they  wore  reduced  t» 
about  ten. 

liQ,  La  the  re<i(d§r  glow,  feJ]  If>saya 
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Not!  hte^  qui  in  crepidas  Graiorutti  lodere  gestit 

Sordidusy  et  Iosco  qui  possit  dicere,  Lasce : 

Sese  aliquem  credens,  Italo  quod  honore  suplnus 

Fregerit  heminas  Areti  aadilis  iniquas. 

Nee,  qui  abaoo  notnenMy  et  secto  in  polrere  metas, 

8clt  risiMe  vaibr;  multum  gaudere  paratus, 

Si  Cynico  barbam  petuians  Nonaria  vellat. 

His,  mane,  edictum ;  post  praodia,  Callirboen,  do. 


ISO 


Penias,  there  be  iii^  thios  in  mj  vrit- 
infts  better  Ihiii  ordinary,  wi  the  reader, 
who  bM  formed  hb  tute  on  (be  wriu 
ings  of  the  poets  above  mentioned,  glow 
with  a  fervour  of  delight  towards  the 
•Mthor.  Tliis  I  talce  to  be  the  meauing 
of  the  line,  wbicli  liierallj  i«— 

Let  the  reader  elow  towards  roe  with 
■0  ear  evaporated  f  i  e.  purified  from  the 
false  taste  of  the  present  limes)  from 
Ihenoe  (t.  e.  from,  or  by^  reading  and 
studying  the  writingsof  (;ratious,£c.) — 
such  I  wish  to  be  my  readers.  Vaporo 
signifies  to  send  out  vapours,  to  evapo- 
rate: thus  the  metaphor  is  continued 
through  both  the  lines. 

1S7.  NoikefWhodeU^t^c.]  PerMus 
now  marlcs  out  those  wtio  were  not  to  be 
chosen  for  his  readers. 

The  first  class  of  men  which  he  objects 
to  are  those  who  can  lauiib  at  the  per- 
sons and  habits  of  philosophers;  this 
bespeaks  a  despicable,  mean,  and  sordid 
mind. 

—  SUppert  of  the  Gree'uHu.]  Crepidas 
Graiorum,  a  peculiar  sort  of  slippers,  or 
shoes,  worn  by  philosophers — here  pot  by 
syncc  for  the  whole  dress:  but  it  is  roost 
likely,  that  Perstus  here  means  the  phi- 
Idsopbers  themselves,  and  all  their  wise 
sayhigs  and  insiitutcs  ;  these  were  ori* 
ginally  derived  from  Greece. 

US.  Sordid,]  Sec  note.  No.  1,  above, 
at  1.127, ad  fill. 

—  SfTjf  to  the  bfinhfrrd,  <Jc.]    Lnscus 


is  be  that  has  lost  an  eye.  a  ooe-eycd 
roan. 

Persius  means  those  who^can  apbraid 
and  deride  the  natural  infirmities  or  oiia- 
fortunes  of  others,  by  way  of  wit : 

Cbm  mock  the  Umd  :  mdkm  AewHio 
<fry— 

(PnfJigkmt  wit  f)  — "  Why^frimd,  ytm 
**  wtuU  OH  eye  r  BksWster. 

1^9.  T^ia^g  Kitne^  tomebody^}  A 
person  of  great  consequence. 

—  lifted  «/>,  ^.]  PnflTed  up  with 
self-importance,  because  bearing  an  of- 
fice in  some  cnuntry-district  of  Italy  ; 
and  therefore  flippant  of  his  abuse,  by 
way  of  l»eing  wi'ty,  I.  1f7, 8. 

150.  An  dBdile,  <fc.]  An  inferior  kind 
of  country  •magistrate,  who  had  juris- 
diction over  weights  and  measures,  and 
had  authority  to  break  and  destroy 
those  which  were  false.    Juv.  sat.  x.  I. 

lot. 

—  Aretium.1  A  city  of  Tuscany,  fa- 
ninus  for  making  earthen  ware,  but,  per- 
haps, put  here  for  any  country  town. 

So  heminas,  half  seitaries,  little  mea- 
sures holding  about  three  quarters  of  a 
rant,  are  put  for  measures  in  general. 
Comp.  Jtrv.  sat.  x.  101«  9. 

131.  Nor  vho,  arch,  4cJ]  Anotlier 
class  of  people,  which  Persius  would  ex- 
clude from  the  number  of  bis  readers, 
arc  those  who  laugh  at  and  deapise  al 
science  whatsoever. 

Abacus  signiilcs  a  bench,  slate,    or 
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Not  he,  who  delights  to  sport  on  the  slippers  of  the  Grecians, 
Sordid,  and  who  can  sav  to  die  blinkard,  thou  blinkard : 
Thinking  himself  somebody;  because  lifted  up  with  Italian 

honour, 
An  aedile  he  may  have  broken  fidse  measures  at  Arctium.  ISO 
Nor  who»  arch,  knows  to  laugh  at  the  numbers  of  an  accountable^ 
And  bounds  in  divided  dust;  prepared  to  rejoice  much. 
If  petulant  Nonaria  should  pliick  &  Cyi^ic's  beard. 
I  give  to  these^  in  the  morning,  an  edict;  after  dinner,  Callirhoe. 


table,  Qsed  for  scooanti  by  trUhmeti- 
cians,  uiii  for  figures  by  matheniatlciaiit 
— bere  pot  for  arithmetic  aod  mathe- 
laatief. 

I5f.  Btmn'h  m  diaded  dtm.}  The 
geometriciant  wade  their  demootlrationt 
vpon  (futi,  or  sanded  ik)ors»  to  tlie  end 
that  ibeir  lines  might  etsily  be  tfasnged 
and  strnclL  oot  again-— here  geometry  It 
aaeam* 

13S*   Pchilmt  KmHiria,    ^c]    Who 
'vdk  it  ao  high  joke.  If  they  tntt  an  loU 


pudent  strumpet  meet  a  grave  CvnIc  m 
the  street,  and  poll  hihi  by  the  beard; 
irUch  was  the  greatest  iffronl  tbtt  coiiTd 
be  offered.  Conp.  Ho».  sat.  iil.  lib.  i. 
L  ISS,  4. 

The  ninth  hoar,  or  our  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  ««as  tke  time  When  khe 
harlots  first  made  their  appearance:  benoe 
they  were  called  Nonarfaa^  Perbupa 
oar  poet  may  allode,  in  this  line,  to  the 
fltory  of  Diogeiies,/[mentionH  by  Atheh. 
lib.  ziH)  who  waa  ilk  love  with  Lhls,  the 
famous  coortean»  and  hid  bis  beard 
plucked  by  her. 

134.  In  the  momwg^  on  edkt.}  To 
soch  people  as  abete  I  aislgil  employ, 
ments  saitable  to  thdr  mients  and 
characters.  It  has  been  oMally  tbooght, 
that  cdlctam  beM  mean*  this  prtstoi^s 
edict,  and  that  by  Calllrfaoe  is  meant 
some  Imrlotoftbat  name;  tod  therefbra 
tbit  lldc  ii  to  bt  nadctstoodj  ss  if  Persiu 


that  these  illiterate  fellows  shoold 
attend  the  lorum  in  the  rooming,  and 
the  brothel  in  the  evening:  bot  the 
former  seeiAs  tD6  iteiloas  an  cm^iloy  Mr 
men  sudh  as  he  ii  tpeakm^  bf* 

Marcilius.  therefore, .  more reawo^bly, 
takes  edTctum  (consonant  to  the  phrases 
edictam  ludbruro;  edicturo  manerisgla- 
dmiorii,  &c.)  to  iigff^t^  a  prqgranima,  a 
kind  of  play  •bill,  whicli  was  stuck  op,  aa 
oars  are,  in  a  morning;  and  Calltrhoc  fd 
be  the  title  of  some  wiet^bed  pl6y,  writ- 
ten on  the  story  of  that  fuaous  patricide 
(wlib  slew  ber  father  because  he  wpaid 
not  consent  to  her  kttHrrf&ge)  by  so'ro^  of 
the  w^tenatwfiiciithbS4tir^  Ulevelled, 
and  which  was  announced  lo  be  perform* 
ed  in  the  evening, 

^  d.  InkcM  of  wishing  such  to  read 
my  Satires,  I  consign  tbe»e  pretty  mi^ 
ttemen  to  the  study  of  t^eplay-biitoiii 
the  mominga  and  to  an  attendaxws  ott 
the  play  in  the  evening.  TImis  th!a 
Setire  coiiclndes,  Itt  conformf^  with  tbd 
pneoe^ing  part  of  it,  with  lasbuig  hid 
writers  and  their  admirers. 

Marcilius  coqte,nds,  that  t)i|s  line  is  to 
be  referred  to  Nero;  agiinst  whom,  a^  s 
poet^  thi4  S4tli«  U  |>riiidpUly;  tbbiigV 
covertly,  tev^lled^wbb,  b^  ordei1h| 
Mils  to  be  dhtflboted,  edlltd  the  j^le 
tjBgethei^  In  order  to  bear  bim  sing  over 
liis  poems  on  CU&hoe. 
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//  being  cudonuay  among  the  Romans  for  one  friend  to  send  a 
present  to  another  on  teis  birthday — Persius^  on  the  birth-dag 
of  his  friend  Macrinut,  presents  him  with  this  Satire,  vohiA 
seems  {lite  Juv.  Sat^  x.)  to  befouiukd  oii  Plato  s  iHalogue  on 
prayer,  called  The  Second  Alctbiades. 

The  Poet  takes  occasion  to  expose  the  folly  and  impiety  qf  those, 
who,  thinking  the  gods  to  be  like  themselves^  imagined  thai 
they  were  to  be  bribed  into  compliance  with  their  prayers  by 
suntpttious  presents  t  whereas,  in  truth,  the  gods  regard  noi^ 

.    thesci  bid  regfttd  only  the  pure  intention  (fan  honest  heart. 

AD  PLOTIUM  MACRINUM. 

xJUNC,  Macrine^  diem  numem  meliore  lapillcv 
Quftibi  labentes  apponit  caHdidus  aimos. 
Funde  roerum  geiuo :  noil  tu  preoie  poacis  emaciy 
Qua?,  nisi  seductis,  neqoeas  committere  divia: 

'  Lme  t.  MaerimuA  Who  this  Maeri*  -^  WhUe,}  t.  e^  tt«PP7f  good*  pfopi* 

ttos  was  does  not  somdently  appear ;  he  tious. 

was  a  leamed  man*  and  a  friend  of  Per-  »-  Addt  to  thee  Ming  yemtJ]  Seta  ana 

sini;  who  here  salates  him  on  his  birth*  more  complete  year  to  Uie  seoce^  and 

day.  begins  another. 

— Bdtfr  ftefie.]  The  ancients  reckoned  —  SUdutg  yem] 

happy  days  with  white  pebbles,  and  on-  Bkeufiigtcm,  PtUhmt^  Pmhrnutg 

happy  days  with  bla4k  ones,  and  at  the  Lahuntur  amn. 

end  of  the  year  cast  tp  the  reckoning*  Hon.  ode  tir*  lih*  li. 

hy  which  they  conld  see  how  many  hap-  Yeartthat  glide  swiftly,  and  alaioat  un- 

py,  and  how  many  imhappy  days  bad  perceptibly  away. 

past.  a.  Ptmr  ent  wine  to  ytmt  geimuJ]  IV 

The  poet  here  bids  his  friejid  dis*  genius  was  a  tutelar  god,  which  they 

tingqtsh  his  birtb-day  among  the  hap-  believed  to  pre«de  at  their  birtb,  whom 

piest  of  bis  days,  with  a  better,  a  whiter  they  worshipped  every  year  on  tfadr 

birth-day,  by  making  a  HlNttion  of  i  ~ 


stone   than  ordinary*     See   Jut.  sat. 

sii.  1.  They  did  not  slay  any  beast  in  saertfios 

%  ff^tdk.]  <.  ff.  Which  day-*  te  theli'gemus  oa  that  day,  because  they 


BATiRf:  a 


/»  ike  course  qfthis  Satire^  'mkich  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to 
ike  Tenth  Sxtire  ofjkvenaly  Pertias  mentions.  Hie  impious  and 
kurtfid  requests  mUck  men  vfake^  as  xpell  as  tke  bad  means 
.  pkich  tkejf  employ  tp  kave  tfieir  wishes  JuifiUed. 
Tke  whole  ^this  Satire  is  fiery  ffwoe^  ^aoeigkij^  and  instructive^ 
andf  lite  that  of  Juvemd^  contains  scTttiments,  more  like  a 
Christian  than  an  heathen. 
Bishop  Burnet  sm^  that  <'  thi9  Satire  may  wdl  pass  Jbr  one  tf 
'  ^*  the  best  lectures  in  divinity/* 

TO  PLDTIUS  MACRINU& 

X  HIS  day»  Macriiiu%  number  with  a  better  stone^ 

Which,  white,  adds  to  thee  slidinff  years.  • 

Pour  out  wine  to  your  genius.    You  do  not  ask  with  metc^ 

nary  prayer, 
Which  you  cannot  commit  unless  to  r^ote  gods^ 

would  nM  take  «irtv  Hfe  on  tjhe  day  09        Hob.  epist.  L  itb.  ii.  1. 143, 4^ 
which  they  feoeivad  it.    Thejr  nippoaed        Teliuren  pareot  Sgfmamm  iacte  jrfa^ 
a  gentni  not  only  to  ptetide  at  their 


birth,  but  to  attend  and  protect  them  FlarilmietM»gemwK,memcfemhre9k 

constaiitly  UiraBjj^  their  lin;  thnefore,  cm. 

on  btherdayi,  they  lacrilioed  beasts  to  *    S.    Meretfuay  prayer.]  Eniacif  from 

their  iaenii.— Hanpe  Hon.  lib.^  liL  ode  emo,  to  boy— t.  e.  wUK  a  prayer,  with 

zvli.  L  li-^lfi.  wldch,   as   with    a   brt1>e»  or  reward, 

— —  Ctw  senium  flier9  yon  were  to  purchase  wiiat  yon  pray 

C^ifBoif ,  €t  pofco  vtaiertfi,  lor. 

Cwnntittuit  MeruM  tsliiCti*  ^   fraida  yc^  ctKHMt   esaian^  jh**M 

The  Kwuioo  at  wine  on  tfadr  birth*  Which  yon  most  pfier  to  tlie  gods  hi 

day'  was  attended  also  with  strewing  secret,  and  as  if  the  gods  were  talieii 

flowers.  •  The  fbrmer  was  an  emUem  of  aside,  that  nobody  bat  themselTOS  shonld 

cheeffblness  and  festivity :  the  latter,  bear  .wliat  you  stfy  to  them, 

from  t^ir  soon  fading,  of  the  finnltja|i4  '    Ckimmltlere,  heir,  ha«  t^  foueof--' 

fboitneMofhuumHfc.  to  latrpsti  to  Impnrti 
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At  bona  pan  procerum  tacita  libabit  acerrL  5 

Hand  cuivis  promptam  est,  murmurque  humilesque  snanrroa 
Tollere  de  templisi  et  aperto  Tivere  viDto. 

*  Mens  bona,  fama,  6des;'  haec  dare^  et  at  aodiat  hospes. 
Ilia  sibi  introrsum,  et  sub  lingui  immarmurat,  <  O  si^ 

*  Eballit  patrui  praeclarum  fiinus  !<*-«t ,  O  si  10 

*  Sub  rastro  crepet  argenti  mihi  seria,  dextro 

*  Hercule  I — Pupilluniye  uttnam,  quem  proxiiniis  hserea 

*  ImpelUn  expungam  I  naoiquie  est  scabrosns,  et  acri 

*  Bile  tumet— Nerio  jam  tertia  ducitur  uxor.* 

Haec  sancte  ut  poscas,  Tiberiao  in  garp;ite  meigis  15 

Mane  caput,  bis,  terque;  el  noctem  flumme  purns. 
Heus  age,  reqx>nde ;  minimntB  est  quod  scire laboro : 


^  Ag^odptru}  Agtistmaiij,«l«rg6 

So  HoR.  lib.  i.  Mt.  V  )•  f  ]l«  Bona  pars 
bominoni ;  a  good  many,  u  wa  say. 

-5.  Tadt.amtr.']  Ac^  p^Bpari t  tlsr 
nl^et  t^e  vessel,  or.  panl  m  which  the 
incense  is  burnt  in'  sacrYnce :'  tliej  sakf 
their  prayers  as  the  tmolce  of  the  incense 
a'loendfld;  ka\  tfaete  oyfales  aoake  so 
low,  as  not  to  "be  heard  by  others,  so 
that  the  incense  seemed  silently  to 
ascend,  nnacoompanied  with  any  words 
of  prayer.  This  seems  u^  be  tjie  meviing . 
of  tacita  libabit  aoerra.  In  short,  their 
petitioiis  were  of  such  a  natpre,  that 
they  cared  not  to  stl^f  tlieis  loud 
enough  for  other  people  to  befr.themi 
they  thqnuel^B  iif^re  W«nied  of  theoi. 

6.  It  u  HOC  eoiy,  ^.j  As  times  go, 
people  are  not  veiy  ready  to  utter  tlwlr 
wishes  and  prayeft  pabljclf^  lyid  to  ra* 
more  from  the  temples  of  the  sods  those 
Inward  murmurs  and  low  whispera  in 
which  theif  Hvpipus  |{q|ii{qiBi«  are  dck 
livered. 

fp  And  to  Uve,  4^.]  i.  e.  To.mfke 
It  their  pfwxiqa  to.  utter  t)ic^r  yQwp  and 
prayers  openly,  in  the  sight  and  hearing 
of^.  ...  " 

8,  *A  gifo^  «^((,  repuJMmt*  4^9,'^ 
Ti)6»e  things,  which  ve  laudabj^e  anil 
cooin^n^fihie,  ai^l  to,  be  oeured,  by 
▼irtuoiis  people,  these  they  will  ask  for 
wi|h.a,daaf.  iwdai^lcLcpic^sqthfi 
»ny  stan4i&r-)^  may  hear  tJt^^  wfe^tly. 
^  ?•  T^ic,]  u9,  ThHs^  ifaiiw  thfu, 
foll9^r(iYU|ch,af^  *«ipi<'H*.  «nd  scaijidft* 
loos^and  wbich,hedoe#  not, care. sbould 
be.hMri  by  q^fau^,  l||e^  muUf:(#  Iq? 
wardiy* 


-^  Under  kk  M«mc}  Keepa  then 
wjiikin  his  ^n^^Wh  ^^^i'^-^  lei  then  pass 
his  lips. 

10.  '  ThepmnpcuMfimerd/l  One  ptayi 
fV  th«  death  of  a'rich' uncle.' 

'^^B^bbk^.lue.  Appear  iv  all  ks 
pomp.  Ebulltt,  rbr  ebuuteri't— naetaph. 
nom  water  when  hbilins  op,  which  swefls, 
aa  ii  were,  and  rpmtnSr* 


n.'A  pat  ef  fi^s^.*  4fi.]  AnptlKT 

he  may  find  a  fessel  of  hU- 

den  treasure,  as  he  is  raking  hu  field. 


prays  that  he  may 


See  Hoiu  libf  ii»  sMr  vi- 1*  10. 

— -  ^  Bemdtf,'  fc,"]  He  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  hiddei|  treasures. 

If.  Or  mfwmdifc.]  T(.  k  were  not 
to. 1)0  bis  Ipi^t^  hm^e  his  srwioegnti^ 
by  findlng^hlddea  t;eamife»  jet,  s^sthia 
covetous  suppliant,' "  I  have  a  rich  or- 
'«  phan  under  my  car^  to  w||6ai  I  am 
«,bqir.a|  kw^O  tha(  l.oopld  b«t  pot  him 
"  out  of  the  way  I*  £zpQDg»m — Uot 
hhn  out. 

tS.  '  £w;{.*]  AflM^iA.  ttkm.  ffon 
oni)  w^ve  drliinf  o(i  apother*  audi  sac* 
ceedingiiiitf.pljkpe. 

— 'ifein^a^a^'^i-J  Wwis  aff  ip. 
staqpQ.qf.  t^  g^titfpoer'j  hy4¥|^ifsy*7-h« 
pr^t^^df..  not,  to  wish  Ivi^  PW^*  d«»|h, 
th^  he  mi^bf.inhcnt  hl».  csiata,  hot  o«d;. 
of  compassion  to  an  unheal  (bjt  J^o^ 
man ;  pretendf  tp  wish-  hip^  dead,  thai 
he  may  be  rel«iMe4.frofB.hia  sai|eti^gs» 
from  his  scropbulpwf  4iipn|f^ 

t^  *A,  Aif4  ^'  ^^l  400tber 
pny^s  %  the  dwith  of  bit.  w^«,  that'  be 
may  h^  ponsessed  of,  a||,  she  l|as»  aai 
tha(.h^  mtigi  get  a  fresh  foruint  bjr  iwc^ 
rving  again,  ife  thinK  >(  v^J  l»4^ 
that  >e  cao't  ipt  rid  qf  QR^  wi|en  Hl^ 


ft4T.  XX.  FERSIU9S  8ATPE&  29lt 

But  a  good  mul  of  our  nobles  ^iU  o|%r  vi$h  ta^i|t  c^miM?,.    B, 
It  is  not  em  Ip  every  op^  tlieir  inujn)i)r»  apd  lo^ir  ^h^^viBn 
To  remove  6*001  the  temples,  mii  tQ  live  wit^  Qpen  {xv«gQei:.  , 

<  A  good  mipdt  jc^putation,  fidelity;'  thea^  clfarly,  uiat  a^ 

stranger  loigr  hear. 
Those  inwardly  to  himself  and  under  lys  topgue  h.e  matt^s-rt 
•Oif 

<  The  pompous  iiineiral  oC  my  W^  W^^  bli^bbk  u^  ?  O  if  \(^ 

*  Under  my  rake  a  pot  ^  silver  Biigh^  ckukk^  ^efl^ea  \^if^ 

*  propitious 

<  To  me  1  or  my  ward^.  ^bo|D  I  the  next  hei^ 

<  Impel,  I  wi^  I  ^iiid  expui^  l  for  h^.  is  scabby,  an4  witk 

*  sharp 

*  Bile  he  swell%.    A  third  wife  is  Sili^eady  m^i^ied  by  Nerii^' 

That  you  may  ask  tbes^  things  holily^  ic^  the  riyer  Ti^K^ 
you  dip  }S 

Your  head  in  the  morning  two  or  three  times»  and  purge  the 
night  with  the  stream* 
Cpnsider,  mind«  answer,  (it  is  a  small  thbg  which  I  labpur- 
to  know,) 

•iii9,.tl)e  wmtsfp  hat.  bf^  ao  lucli;  as  to  ter.    S«e  Xuv.  aat.  ^  I.  &2|. 

bmj  two,  aod  U  Qow  possetiMid  of  m  16.  Jnthe  iii<»riniif  J  At  \i^  lising  gf 

third.    On  t^e  death  of  the  wife,  b(r  the  sun ;  the  time  when  the^  observed 

f^rtooe,  vent  10  Ibe  hosbBtid ;  even  ^bat  thii  sdemnUj  in  lip^oiir  of  ibe  cslfatial ' 

tlie  father  had  settled  out  of  bis  eatatet  godii :  their  ablutions  in  hfnioov  of  tbn 

If  bia  dangbtet  «ivvfved  him.  I>ii  Manes,  and  Infernal  gods,  were  p^r- 

15.  TlloljfM  n<^  Q$k,  4c.],  That  the  formed  at  the  aetting  of  tbe  aun,  Jo  v. 

gO^a  majr  be  propitiooji,  and  give  a  fa-  nbi  supra. 

voorable  answer  to  your  pi;ayeTa»  jpu  —  Tiqo  ar  three  HmttJ]  The  nnnliM 

le^Te  no  nu  or  jceneoiony  unobserved,  to  three  was  loolce^  upon  as  sacred  In  re- 

aa.nctjfj(  your  person,  and  it^nder  yoof-  ligtovs  matters.    Jut.  oU  supra, 

selfaco^pUble.  T^ma  iibi  tepn"fi<»*tr^uri  div^rm  . 

-rill  the,  rwer  Tiker,  Jtc.]  It  wa^  a,  coUfn 

ci^tom  among  the  and^ntit  whei^  they  iJ^MciKCumdhUr^i^h^rft^t^'cmh 

had  vowa  or  prayers  to  m^^,  or  to  go  Effigiem  4up»:  fffowfo  paf%  nitpqi^ 

about  any  diiog  of  the  religious  01;  Mr  gaodet. 

jcred  kind*  to  pnrify  tl^mai^lyea  by  iRaaJf.  Vipc  epl.  w |i*.  I.7S— 5 ;  and  note  thew, 

ing  in  r^fming  water.  7.%  Delpb.  Se^  Q.  i.  34.5^ 

AUrtfdar^  n^a$,  dofiec  f^^ikanine  wq.  '^Furgfi  t^  night,  ^.]  AAex  nootifbt. 

Abbier^-r          See  i£o*iit  J.  7l9»  SQ.  n«l    pollut/on    they    gashed.      Ofv^  . 

Hence  the  Bomansw|isbed in  tb^.rlr  .Dent,    xxii^,    10,   11.     Tbo.  ancienfa, 

Ter  Tiber^-'somietim^a.  th^  ^fs^t  toinci-.  thpup^  t^b^aplnea  ppUutcd  l{y  tbe  nigb^ 

tim<^s  tbe  bauds,  aometiroea  the  whole  Its^^.as  ifelL  as  bylMui  dxe^s.  in  t\ft^ 

fao(|y.  night,  and  therefore,  pu^fied  tbf;nis«rl?e%. 

V^o^  dm\    ^    PO^  ^^^   wfUer.  by  it^ashin|^4beiii  bfMjfJ^and  hca<is  eveqr 

Tho«B  who  were  to  saQrific^  to  the  In-  motmng;  jtibicU  ci^toip  (he  Turks  ob«, 

fernal  gods,  only  sprinkled  tbomselvea.  serve  to  thia  di^ 

with  water;  but  tho  aacdficera  to  the  17.  Consider,  mrndg  ifi-l  "Hie    po^l» 

lienvpnly  deito  plonged  themselves liitp  bavifig  stated  the  impieijt  of  these  woiw 

j|^e^ivef|apd.pi^t  theS;beada  i^uiec  wv.  *^IPPO#  ^P^.  n$mpn|iVsjt»i  with  ^bem 


S8S 


PERSII  SATIRE 


8AT,  ir. 


Be  Jote  quid  leDtis  P-^Estne  at  pneponere  cares 

Hanc  Coiqoam  ! — Cuinsm?  m  Staio?  an,  sciUcet,  haeres? 

Quia  potior  judex  ?  paerisve  qats  aptior  orbis  ?  ^ 

Hoc  Jgitur,  quo  tu  Jovts  aurem  impellere  teutas. 

Die  agednm  Staiop  Proh  Jupiter !  O  bone,  damet, 

Japiter  {-—At  sese  non  damet  Jnptter  ipse  ? 

Imovisse  puta%  quia,  cam  tonat,  ocyus  ilex 

£^fora  discotitur  sacro,  quam  toque  domasque?  fS 

An,  quia  non  fibris  orium,  Ergenndqne  iabrate^ 

Triste  jaces  lucisi  evitandumque  bidenta^ 

Idcirco  stolidam  prasbet  tibi  yellere  barbam 

Japiter?  Aut  quidnam  est,  qull  ta  meroede  deorum 

Emeris  aaricalas  ?  pulmone^  et  lactibus  aoctis  ?  SQ 

Ecce  avia,  aot  metuens  diTAm  matertera,  cunis 
Exemit  puerum,  frontemque,  atque  uda  labella, 
In&mi  digito^  et  lustralibu^  ante  saliyi^ 


•n  that  insnlt  offered  to  th*  fods*    0ce 
AiHSW.  Hetts,  No.  5. 

«  CoBie,"  Myt  he, "  let  mc  tak  yon  « 
**  tbort  opeitbii.*' 

18.  What  Ihimk  ffou  tf  Jm^efl  Whet 
are  yopr  notiopt,  wbit  joor  oooceptiont 
of  the  god  which  yoa  pray  to»  and  pro- 
lix to  tionoor? 

-~Ii  he,  that  you  vmdd  eartt  fc.]  I>o 

you  thiok  hiffl  preferahle  to  ony  mortal 

aian? 

19*  TVivftflM— ]  Doyonpreferhfrn? 

^Wm  yoM  t0  SH/aiM  f\  Will  yoo  prefer 

hHn  to  Staitts? 

— Dto  yoit  doubt,  ^.]  Do  yoo  hesitate 
In  determining?  which  u  the  bestjudge, 
or  the  best  mardlaB  of  orphans*  Japiter 
or  Staias  ?  From  this  it  appears,  that 
this  Status  was  some  nolorioos  wreich, 
who  had  behaTed  III  in  both  these  capa. 
dtles. 

Sf .  Sory  d  fo  jUkirai.]  As  you  most  al- 
low  Staios  nqt  pomparabld  to  Jupiter,  - 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  a  Teiy  vile  and 
inolEed  man,  I  would  have  yoo»  that 
yon  may  judge  the  better  of  the  nature 
of  your  petitfons,  propose  to  Stabs  what 
yoo  hare  proposed  to  Japltor  -^  how 
would  Steins  receive  it? 

»-0  JufiUr  !  fc.  would  he  cry.'}  Even 
Slahis,  bad  as  be  Is,  would  be  shocked 
and  Mtonlshed»  and  call  on  Jupiter  for 
vengeance  on  your  head. 

fS.  Andmag  mt  JupHer,  ^.]  Think 
yon  that  Jopttttr  then  may  apr»  with 


the  highest  Jostiost  as  well  as  indigqa* 
tion,all  on  himself  for  vengeance  <m 
you? 

ff4.  Tohuefvrgweiu'}  Do  yon  suppose 
that  Jupiter  is  reconciled  to  your  treat, 
nent  ofjiim,  because  yon  and  yoors  are 
visited  with  no  marks  of  divine  venge^ 
ance? 

'     f  6.  SouxU  y  sJkccp.]  Offered  in  sacii^ 
fice  by  way  of  expiation. 

— £rgeaiM.j  Ergennaswu  the  name 
of  some  tamous  soothsayer,  whose  office 
it  was  to  divine,  by  inspecting  the  m* 
traHs  of  the  sacriSces. 

tt,  Aud  Ndentai]  When  any  person 
was  struck  dead  by  lightning.  ]mmc« 
diatdy  the  priest  (aliqi^  senbr  aid  pob- 
Gca  fulgnrft  oondit.  Jvv.  sat.  vl.  1. 586.) 
came  and  buried  tho  body,  enclosed  the 
place,  and  erecting  there  an  altar,  sacri- 
need  two  two-year-old  sheep  (bidentes) 
whence  the  word  hidcptal  Is  applied  bj 
authors,  Indifferently,  to  the  saenfieeb  to 
the  place,  or  (as  here)  to  the  persoiw 

r^In  the  grovet,']  Or  woods,  whera  the 
oak  wat  rent  with  li|^tnltag,  and  whera 
you  remdned  unhurt*    Comp.  I.  94, 5. 

f8.  Jtmlfrr  tftr  jfmt,  fc.}  Becsnss 
yon  have  hitherto  escaped,  do  you  imas 
gine  that  you  ar^  at  full  liberty  to  insult 
Jupiter  as  you  please,  and  this  whh  Inv 
punily,  ana  even  with  the  divine  per- 
mtssipn  and  approbation  ? 

Flocking  or  pulling  a  person  by  the 
bend  was  one  of  the  highest  marks  ^ 


8AT.  II. 


PERSEUS'S  SATIRES. 


2» 


What  think  you  of  Jove?  is  he,  dbat  yoti  would  caie  to  fnrefir 
Him  to. any  one ?  to  whom?  will  you  to . Staius ?  what !«— do 

you  doubt?.  19 

Who  is  the  better  judge  ?  who  the  fittest  for  orphan  children? 
This,  therefpi?9  widi  which  you  try  to  persuade  the  ear  of  Jore, 
Come,  say  it  to  Staius:  O  Jupiter  I  O  good  Jupiter!  would 

he  cry : 
And  may  not  Jupiter  cry  6ut  upon  himself? 
Do  you  Uiink  him  to  have  forgiven,  becanse^  when  he  thuoderti 

the  oak  sooner 
Is  thrown  ^own,  by  the  sacred  sulphur,  than  both  you,  and 

your  house?  95 

Or  because,  with  the  bowels  of  sheep,  Eroenna  comnndingv 
You  do  not  lie  a  sad,  and  to-be-avoided  biuental,  in  the  troves. 
Therefore  does  Jupiter  ofier  you  his  foolish  beard  to  pluck  ? 
Or  what  is  it  ?  with  what  reward  hast  thou  bought  the  ears 
Of  the  gods  ?  with  luttgs,  dnd  with  greasy  entrails  ?  SO 

Lo  !  a  grandmother,  or  an  aunt  tearing  the  gods,  from  the 

cradle 
Takes  a  boy,  and  his  forehead  atid  his  wet  lips, 
With  in&mous  finger,and  with  puriiyingspittle^  she  beforehand 


contempt  and  lotHU  that  wM  be  of- 
fered—see sat.  i.  I.  ISS,  note ;  for  the 
beard  it  as  cherished  aod  respected  as  A 
nark  of  gravity  and  wisdom— see  Juv. 
i«C.  3uv«  it,  note;  and  Jvv»  vi.  i  15, 16. 

t9.  Or  what  is  itl^  t.  e.  What  hasi 
ihoa  done*  that  thou  art  ut  f  ueh  high  fa- 
vour with  the  gods? 

•^With  tehat  reward,  4^.]  With  irbat 
bribe  biisi  tfaoo  purchased  the  divine  at» 
tenti<ia  ? 

SO.  With  hilars.]  Contemptuously  pat 
here,  per  mcton.  for  any  pf  the  larger 
intestines  of  |>ea9ts  offered  in  sacrifice. 

— And  wish $repsii  entraik.]  Lact^s  sig- 
nISes  tbe  small  gats*  throui»b  wbfch  t& 
meat  passeth  first  on!  of  the  stomach : 
perhaps  so  called  from  the  lacteak*  or 
tmall  vessels,  the  mouths  of  which  open 
Into  them'  to  receive  tbe  chyle,  which  is 
of  a  white  or  milky  colour.  The  poet 
sayStOBctis  lactibus»  because  they  are 
surrounded  with  fqU 

The  poet  mentions  these  too  in  a 
saeerin^  way ,  as  if  be  had  said,  *'  What! 
"  do  you  think  that  you  have  corrupted 
'*  the  gods  with  lungs  and  guts  V* 

31.  Lo!  agnouhnather,^J]  The  poet 
BOW  proceeds  to  expose  the  folly  of  tnotc 


prayers  which  old  woneo  make  (br  chil- 
dren. 

•^An  Mmt*"]  Matertem-^aail  mater 
altera — the  mother's  sister,  the  aunt  on 
ibe  mother's  side*  as  anita  b  on  the  fa* 
ther*t  side* 

.  -r-Fetningihe  gndtJ]  Meloent  divdm-~- 
snpfcrstitious ;  for  all  superstition  pro* 
ceedsfrom  fear  and  tenor;  it  Is  there- 
fofe  that  superstitions  people  are  called 
in  Greek  htiftUifunf]  from  Zuim,  to  tear* 
and  hufutf,  m  dsmon,  a  god.  See  Acts 
xvii.  SS. 

S«.  Htf  forehetd,  ^.]  Persios  here 
ridicolcs  the  foolish  and  superstitious 
rites  which  women  observed  on  th^  oe- 


Firsi,  after  having  taken  the  infant  out 
of  the  cradle,  they,  before  they  began 
their  prayers,  wetted  the  middle  iuiger 
with  spittle,  with  which  they  atunnted 
the  forehead  and  lips  of  the  child,  by 
way  of  expiation,  and  preservative  a- 
gainst  magic. 

— rf  et  Opt.]  i.  e.  Of  the  child,  which 
are  usually  wet  vrith  drivel  from  iha 
raoath. 

S3.  Ifi/omMis/figer.]  Tbe  9iiddle  fin- 
ger^  called  iafaniis,  from  itf  iMlog  made 


V4D 


pE^sa  skVinSL 


ilAT.  It. 


£xplBt  I  imnfadft  <0eid<Mi  iMiib^  petTtk. 

Nunc  Licini  in  campo8>  nunc  Crassi  mitlit  in  ifedisr. 

<  Hunc  optent  ^t&MrvUti  Vex  et  rej^na !  pnelfae 

«  iftinc  i«|)Mklt1  qilfcqufd  (6AlcAir^rit  litt,  torn  %t  V 

Jupiter,  haec  iili,  quamvis  te  albata  rcmurit. 

Poficis  opem  nervis,  corpusqtie  fidei^  aenects : 
Bito,  «gfe :  ficd  granthte  patins^i  t'ucetaque  crasisa 
Annuere  his  superos  vetuere,  Jovemaue  moranter. 

Rem  stfncfte  teoptlis  caeso  bove ;  M^roatiuittiqtee 
Atcessis  fibra :  '  da  fortunare  penates  I 
^  X>a  BgpUB,  et  gf  egibus  fotum  I'—^Qno,  pessime,  pacto^ 


55 
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45 


vie  of  in  i  wiy  of  iconi  to  poitk  it  f nft* 
iDoas  i>poplr*  See  tat*  z«  1. 5%  end  riots. 

35.  Purifyvug  tpittle.]  They  thonght 
ftsting  ipitile  to  contain  great  virtue 
ftgpiliist  fesoiintloii,  or  Ao  evil  eye: 
therefore  with  that,  mized  with  dost, 
they  rohbed  the  forehead  and  lips  by 
way  of  preservative.  Thui  in  Petronfus 
*^**  Mos  tofbataai  tpiato  pdveraia,  aMl 
**  medio  kuttolit  digilo>  uoDtenK|iie  re* 
*'  pugnaniis  lignat" 

—  She  befSnkmd.']  u  e.  Before  the 
begins  her  prayers  for  tlie  child. 

34.  Esfinei^l  See  Uiove,  Bote  on  1. 
3f ,  ad  in. 

SkiUid  to  tnftifrit.  4€.]  SkHfuI  to 
hinder  the  fascination  of  bewiicMng 
eyes.  Uro  signifies*  lit.  to  bam;  also 
to  injore  or  destroy.  ViHo*  O.  U.  1. 196. 
One  sort  oC  witefao-aft  was  supposed  to 
operate  by  the  iaHuence  of  the  eye. 
ViftQ.  ed.  VL  103. 

35.  Then  Mka  hm.  4«.]  liOs  him 
up,  and  dandles  biro  to  and  fro»  as  if  te 
present  him  lo  the  gods. 

-^Her  dtttdtr  ftope.]  The  Uttie  tteodier 
infsntt 

— With  ncppUttiit  lotsft.]  Or  prayer. 
Having  finifilied  her  sopmtitioni  rites 
o'f  lostration,  she  now  offers  her  wirfies 
and  pr»yet«  for  the  infimt. 

36.  ^  fitfv  smiii^  4c.]  Mittit  Is  a 
law  lens*  aii^  taltan  from  the  prRtot*s 
pDttiog  a  person  in  possession  of  an 
estate  which  was  recovered  at  law. 
Httt  it  denotes  the  old  ^romaH's  wish, 
ingi  and,  in  device,  pattfaig  the  child  in 
possession  of  great  riches,  having  her 
eye  on  the  possessions  of  Crassus  and 
lieiniai^  the  fetaot  oT  wUeh  <s«y8 


Plutarch)  pofcfaasi^  so  n^ny  booses, 
thaft  at  one  tiice  or  tfther,  the -gvieiiest 
part  of  Rome  came  into  his  bandt. 
Licinras  was  a  young  slave  of  so  aoving 
a  temper,  that  he  &t  ont  Ibe  offuls  of 
his  meat  fur  interest,  and  kept  a  register 
of  debtors.  AAerwards  he  was  ttiadte 
a  collector  in  Oaul,  where  he  acquired 
(as  Perslos  e«pressea  it*  sat.  1^.  ff.  66. 
qoantom  non  milvos  oberret)  *'  moie 
**  lands  than  a  kite  could  ily  over.* 

37.  •  Xti^  ibid  ^wMiwSslk.*^]  Mat 
be  be  so  opolent  as  that  even  crowned 
beads  may  covet  an  afnance  wftb  Idm 
as  •  son*in4aw. 

3r— ft.  •  CMz  »e»e  hm."]  Mav  he  hk 
so  be«o<tifiil  and  comely,  the  ^rlt  may 
all  ifiiil  In  bve  i^itb  him,  and  contend 
who  shall  first  seise  hhb  ibr  het>  own. 

SB.  *  SkaU  hmk  trtOden  l^on,"  fc] 
Thift  foolfob,  extnvagant  bypertwie  well 
represents  the  vauity  and  fplly  of  these 
old  women,  in  tfaebr  wishes  for  the 
children. 

39.  &t  to  a  nune,  ^.]  For  my  pait. 
says  Perdiof.,  1  shall  nbvf>r  leate  H  to  my 
nvrse  to  pray  for  my  dilld. 

8^—40.  bcijy.  0  Jupiter,  4^.']  If  she 
tfhonid  ever  prey  thus  for  a  cidid  of 
mine,  I  tte^ecli  thee,  O  Jopitcr,  to  deny 
Mch  petitibiis  as  theft,  however  solemn- 
ly  she  fOay  ofibr  them. 

40.  7W  do^d  m  lohUe.}  Thoagh 
arrayed  in  sacrificial  garn>ents  Tbe 
ancient^  when  they  sacrificed  and  of. 
fbf«d  to  th^  ^St  were  clothed  with 
#ldte  garments,  is  eniblemf  of  inubcruce' 
and  purity. 

41.  Tou  nk  Onngtht  fc,"]  Another 
prayi  for  itvaogtb  of  aervea.  and  that 
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Expiatesy  akUled  to  il^^»t  ^egtrqctiiiee  ^^es. 

Then  shakes  him  ia  her  h^ds,  and  her  slender  hope^  with 

suppliant  wish,  35 

^aote  now  s^^iiids  iptQ  th^  fields  of  tiicinius,  now  into  the  houses 

of  Crassus. 
^  May  a  king  and  queen  vidi  U^is  boy  dieir  soa-in^lf^w;  may 

*  the  girls 

^  Seize  him ;  whatever  lie  stu/il  have  trodden  upon,  may  it  bei> 

*  come  a  rose  !' 

But  to  a  nurse  I  dp  aql  com^f^it  prayers :  deny, 
O  Jupiter,  these  to  hen,  t^o'  cl9tb'd  in  white  she  should  ask.  40 
You  ask  strength  fpr  your  j^^ir^and  4  body  faithful  to  ol^ 

age  = 
|B^  it  so— go  on:  bu(  ffest  dishesi  aiid  fa(  i^S^sage^ 
Have  forbidden  the  gods  to  assent  to  these,  and  ninder  Jove, 
Yph  vfisk  keapily  tp.  r^s^  i^  i^tifiiLey  an  ox  being  slaio«  and 
MeFciivy 
^on  invite  with  inwards-^— *^  grant  the  household  gods  to  make 
^f  vie  pro^perpMs !  45 

^*  Give  cattle^  imkI  o^bpriog  to  my  flocka  \" — Wretch,  by  what 
meani^ 


not  hSA  liln  wlieii  lie    find 


liU  body  may 
comes  to  be  end. 

49.  B^  ft  Kh-^o  Ml]  I  see  no  hanii 
in  vbis,  say*  Ff n|iw ;  vou  ask  nothin* 
bat  what  may  be  reasonably  d«siicd»tfaer»- 
Ibre  I  don't  fiad*1hiilt  with  yoar  praying 
for  tfcese  things*— go  on  wttbyoiiv  peL 
litions. 

'— Great  duhet*}  Bot  while  you  aif 
praying  for  strei^lh  of  body,  and  for 
an  heallfay  old  asa*  yoo  are  daslioying 


ly  tOQched  by 
Sbakvspaare  r 


the  maateiiy  pen  of 


,  and  laying  in  for  a*  disw 
eased  old  age,  by  yoor  gluttony  and 
Inxaiy. 

-r-Smuo^a,]  Tootta,  a  kind  of  meat 
made  of  perk  or  beef  ehopped,%r  othsr 
staff,  mingled  with  soet. 

4^.  Hoff^  forbidden,  fe.]  Wl^ile  von 
are  praying  one  vay,  and  living  anotheiv 

Sm  yonrself  hinder  ^e  gods  fiton  grant- 
g  your  wishes. 

'  ' — Hinder  Jiose*]  Prevent  bis  giving 
yim  health  and  atvangtb,  by  year  own 
destroying  h^th. 

The  pSet  here  lidkniles  tlioaa  incon*- 
lutent  people,  who  pray  for  health  and 
strength  of  body*  antf  yet  live  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  impair  both.  Notliing 
i«t  a  yootb  of  lemperanoe  is  Hhcly  to 
•naore  an  old  age  of  health.    fUsii 

VOIh  IX. 


77^0'  I  Mt  dd,  y^r  J  asi  Hrmg  aU 
hi%2 

Far  in  my  youth  I  never  did  ^fjplu 

Mot  and  reMliom  Sq»iam  m  my  Mood  ; 

Nor  did  not  vfith  tmbaskfulfonkmd  wf , 

The  mtmu  tfwtidmgn  and  dthUity  $ 

I^er^^brt muogoiMoM  a kmy  winlsr, 

Wrotty,btA}aiS»y 

As  yoo  like  it,  act  ii.  sc.  itfL 

44*  YmwUkt  4<i.]  Another  ia eudea. 
vouring  to  advance  his  fortune  by  ofieiw 
ing  oosdy  sacrifoes,  little  thinking  that 
those  are  diminishmg  what  he  ivants  t» 
augment. 

*^0x  habig  jloifi.]  t.  ••  in  sacriihae^*- 
In  order  to  render  the  sod  propitious ; 
but  yoa  don't  recollect  that  by  this  yon 
have  an  ox  the  less. 

— Afemury.]  The  god  of  gab. 

46.  Ytm  fnvdi.]  Aroessb<— «end  for, 
as  it  were— invite- to  favour  you* 

— •Iftft^  ijtwenii.]  Sxtis,  the  entraih 
of  beasts  offered  in  sacrifice. 

— M  r%e  hauuMd  godt/*  4«.]  *'  Grant, 
"  O  Meicoiy,''  say  you, "  that  my  do- 
^  racstic  afiiairs  may  prosper  f  See 
AiMaw.  Penates* 

44p  '*  Gke  cmk*'^  fc]  Gnuit  aie  a 
Si 
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Tot  tibi  cnm  in  flammts  janicum  cnnenta  liquescant  ? 
Et  tamen  hie  extis,  et  opimo  Tincere  farto 
Intendit :  *  jam  crescit  ager,  jam  crescit  orile ; 
*  Jam  dabitar,  jam  jam  :'  donee  deceptus,  et  exspes, 
Nequicquam  fundo  suspiret  nummus  in  imo. 

Si  tibi  crateras  argenti,  incusaque  pingoi 
Auro  dona  feranT,  sudes;  et  pe^lore  laevo 
Excutias  euttas :  Istari  pnetrepidum  cor. 
Hinc  illud  sobiit,  auro  sacras  qnod  ovato 
Perdocis  facies.     Nam,  fratres  inter  ahenoe^ 
Somnia  pituita  qui  purgatiasima  mittanti 
Prsecipui  snnto ;  sitque  iliis  amf^ea  barba. 

Aurum  vasa  Numa?,  Saturniaque  impalit  sera : 
Vestalesque  urna3,  et  Tuscum  fictile  mutat. 


SO 


5$ 


eo 


nomber  of  cattle,  and  let  all  toy  iloclcfl 
be  fruitfol,  and  increase ! 

46.  Wret^t  hy  wh&t  mtmn  f\  How, 
thoa  fillicst  of  men*  can  tlib  be? 

47.  When  the  cmth  of  go  many,  4^} 
When  yOD  are  every  day  preventing  all 
this,  by  sacrificing  joor  fen  ale  beasts 
before  tbey  are  old  cnoogb  to  breed, 
•nd  thos.  In  a  two.fold  manner,  destroy- 
ing your  stock  ? 

— Tfte  roaili.]  Omentum  is  the  caol  or 
fat  that  covers  the  inwards. 

—  Melt  in  flma.']  Being  pat  on  the 
fire  on  the  altar. 

•— >  jPor  3^011.]  In  hopei  to  obtain  what 
jou  want. 

48.  Yet  thi$  man,  ifc,]  Thinks  he  shall 
ovjercome  the  gods  with  the  multitude 
of  sacrifices  which  he  offers:— this  is  his 
intention. 

-^  TKftAfta«irli.]Theinwaniaof beasts 
offered  in  sacrifice. 

—  A  rich  pudding^J  They  offered  a 
«ort  of  pudding,  or  take,  maide  of  bran, 
wine,  and  honey. 

49*  •'  Kmo  lie  feld  tmrreosn."]  Says 
he,  fancying  iiis  land  is  better  for  wliat 
be  has  been  doing. 

—  "  Now  the  Mheep-fdd.'^  **  Now  mo- 
••  thinks  my  sheep  breed  belter." 

50.  '<  Now  it  Aafl  be  gtven,"  4«.] 
'*  Methinks  I  already  see  my  wislies 
••  fuifiiled — every  thing  will  be  given  me 
"  that  I  asked  for,? 

—  "  Now  pretenthf."]  ••  I  shall  not 
•*  be  able  to  wail  much  longer.'* 

—  TiU  deceived  and  Aope/en.]  TM,  at 
length,  he  finds  his  error,  and  that,  by 
bopuBg  to  increase  hia  fortune  by  the 


nnltitnde  of  bis  sacrifices,  he  hss  only 
just  so  far  diminished  it-«he  has  notbina 
left  but  one  poor  solitary  sesterce  at  liie 
bottom  of  his  purse,  or  chest:  whidi, 
finding  itself  deceived,  and  hopeless  of 
any  aeoesuon  to  it,  sighs,  as  it  werr,  ia 
vain,  for  the  loss  of  iu  companloni, 
which  have  been  so  ibolbbly  spent  and 
thrown  away. 

The  Roman  nammos,  when  mentioned 
as  a  piece  of  money,  was  the  same  wltb 
tbe  sestertius,  about  one  penny  three 
fsrthings.  Tbe  proaopopda  bete  is  very 
Jiumonrous. 

59.  Jftalhee  cups,  4^]  Men  are  apt 
to  think  the  goda  like  themselves*  pleased 
with  rich  and  costly  gifts— to  sodi  tbe 
poet  now  speaks. 

If,  aaith  Persins,  I  should  make  joe  « 
present  of  a  fine  piece  of  silver  plate, 
or  of  some  costly  vesael  of  the  finesC 
^old-^ 

55.  You  wauU  sweat]  Yon  would  be 
ao  pleased  and  overfoyed,  chat  yon 
would  break  into  a  sweat  with  agita- 
tion.    • 

— I^  frreaif.]  They'  supposed  tbe 
heart  to  lie  on  the  left  side. 

54.  Shake  am  dtaps.]  u  f .  Yon  wonU 
weep,  or  shed  tears.  Lachirma^  ewo^ 
tere,  to  force  tears.  Taa.  Heaat*  act  1. 
sc.  i.  1. 11.5.  Tears  of  joy  wonld  drop. 
as  it  were,  from  your  very  heart.  lit* 
chfyroor  prsB  gaudier.  TiR«  Some  nn- 
derstand  Irevo  here  in  the  sense  of  leoi* 
ub,  silly ;  as  In  Tx  JIG.  ecL  i.  16.  C»* 


— Kflir  aver-trtmhUng  keart,4c*]  Pialnl- 
tatlng  with  uaaswU  |Bodim»  jfron  tw 
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AVhen  the  cauls  of  so  many  young  heifers  can  melt  for  you  in 

flames? 
And  yet  this  man  to  prevail  with  bowels,  and  with  a  rich  pudding 
Intends :  ^'  Now  the  field  increases,  now  the  sheep-fold — 
<*  Now  it  shall  be  given,  now  presently :"  till  deceived,  aiid 

hopeless,  50 

In  vain  the  nummus  will  sigh  In  the  lowest  bottom. 

If  to  thee  cups  of  silver,  and  gifts  wrought  with  rich  gold 
I  should  bring,  you  would  sweat,  and  from  your  left  breast 
Shake  out  drops — ^your  over-trembling  heart  would  rejoice. 
Hence  that  takes  pjace,  that  with  gold  carried  in  triumph  you 
Overlay  the  sacred  faces.  For,  amoi%  the  brazen  brothers,  56 
Let  those  who  send  dreams  most  pureed  from  phlegm. 
Be  the  chief,  and  let  them  have  a  golden  beard. 

Gold  has  driven  away  the  vessels  of  Numa,  and  the  Satur- 

nian  brass, 
And  changes  the  vestal  urns,  and  the  Tuscan  earthen- ware.  60 


loddenoeu  and  emotion  of  your  sor- 
priae  tod  joy,  woald  be  delighted. 

55.  That  take«  place.]  The  notion  or 
lentimcnt  taks  place  in  yoor  mind,  that, 
because  you  are  so  overjoyed  at  receiving 
•  rich  and  sumptuous  present  of  silver 
or  gold,  therefore  the  gods  most  be  so 
too— judging  of  them  by  yourself. 

— -GtfM  carried  in  triumph,  ji:."]  Hence, 
with  the  gold  taken  as  a  spoil  from  an 
enemy*  and  adorning  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror,  by  being  carried  with  him  in 
bis  ovation,  yon  overlay  the  images  of 
the  gods — thus  complimenting  the  gods 
with  what  has  been  taken  from  yoor 
fellow  mortals  by  rapine  and  plunder. 

66.  The  hrattn  ftrolAfrs.]  There  stood 
fn  the  porch  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  fifty 
braaen  statutes  of  the  fifty  sons  of 
<£g^ptus,  the  brother  of  Danaus,  who, 
bavins  fifty  sons,  married  ihem  to  the, 
ifty  danghtert  of  Danaos,  and,  by  their  * 
father's  ord.  >-,  they  all  slew  their  bos- 
"bands  In  the  night  of  their  marriage,  ex- 
cept Hypermnestra,  who  saved  Lyncens. 
See  Hon.  lib.  ill.  ode  u.  I.  S<>,  &c. 

These  were  believed  to  have  great 
power  of  giving  answers  to  their  in- 
quirers, in  dreams  of  the  night,  relative 
to  cures  of  disorders. 

57.  Mdtt  yurged,  ^.]  Most  clear  and 
tme,  as  most  defecated  and  uninfinenced 
by  the  sross  humours  of  the  body. 

>8.  Be  the  chief.}   Let  these  be  had 


in  honour  above  the  rest — f .  d.  Be- 
stow most  on  those  from  whom  you  ex* 
pect  most. 

—  A  golden  beafd.]  This  alludes  to 
the  image  of  ^Esculapias.  in  the  temple 
of  Epidaurum,  which  was  supposed  to 
reveal  remedies  for  disorders  in  dreams. 
This  image  had  a  golden  beard,  which 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  took 
away,  saying  jestingly,  that,  '*  as  the 
'*  father  of  .£scula plus,  Apollo,  had  no 
"*  beard,  it  was  not  right  for  the  son 
••  to  have  one.*' 

This  communicating,  through  dreams, 
such  remedies  as  were  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  the  several  disorders  of  the  inquirers, 
was  at  first  accounted  the  province  of 
Apollo  and  .£sculapius  only;  but,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  Kgyptian  superstition, 
Isu  and  Osiris  were  allowed  to  have  the 
same  pawer«  as  were  also  the  fifty  sons 
of  ^^yptus,  here  called  the  braaen  bru- 
tfaerSi  from  their  statues  of  brass. 

59.  Driven  away,  ^.]  Has  quite  ex« 
pelled  from  the  temples  the  plain  and 
simple  vessels  made  use  of  in  the  days  of 
Numo,  the  first  founder  of  our  religious 
rites.     See  Jv  v.  sat.  xl.  1. 1 15, 16. 

—  The  Satumian  bnm,]  The  brazen 
vessels  wluch  wei^  in  use  when  Satnra 
reigned  in  Italy. 

60.  Changes  the  veetat  ttmi.]  The 
pitchers,  pots,  and  other  vessels,  which 
the  vestal  virgins  used  in  celebrating  the 
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O  eunrae  in  terrfts  ftAimfle,  et  eoelestium  itiftAite ! 
Quid  juvat  hoc,  templis  ncwtros  iminittere  mores, 
Et  bona  diis  ex  hac  scelerata  ducere  nulpS  ? 
Hsec  sibi  corriipto  Casiam  dissoltit  oiivo ; 
Et  Calabrum  coxit,  vkiato  inlirice,  vellus* 
Hflsc  baccam  conchae  rasisse;  et  »tringere  yenas 
Fenrentis  mdssae,  ctudo  de  pulvere,  jussit. 
Peccat  et  base,  peccat :  vitio  tameti  atitur.     At  vos 
Dicite,  pontificesi  in  sacm  quid  facit  aurum  ? 
Nempe  hoc,  quod  Veneri  douaUe  a  virgine  pupae. 

Quin  damus  id  superia,  de  magnfl  quod  dare  iane^ 
Non  poasit  magni  Messalas  lippa  propago : 
Compoaltom  jus,  faaque  animi ;  aanctosque  rccessus 


65 


70 


rites  Qf  Vrstt,  and  which  were  an- 
cienily  of  e«rtheB>warr,are  now  cfaim(^ 
Into  goML  Coiii^.  Jvf.  Mt.  W.  U  Mtt 
3* 

60.  The  TuMcan  earthetf-ware,']  An- 
tiiliu»  a  city  ofTutcaoy,  was  fainoas  fur 
cwthen-w«r6»  from  whence  it  was  carried 
to  Rome,  and  to  other  parts  of  Italy. 
TUs  was  now  grown  quite  out  of  use. 
Comp.  Juv.  sat.  ni.  i.  109»  10 ;  and 
Juv.sat.  Hi.  1.  168. 

The  poet  means  to  say,  that  people, 
aow-n-davs»  had  banished  all  the  simple 
vessels  ouhe  ancient  and  primitive  wor- 
ship, and  now,  imagiuing  the  sods  were 
as  fond  of  gold  as  they  wore,  thought  to 
succeed  in  their  petitions*  by  lavish- 
ing  gold  on  their  images.  Uomp.  Is. 
xUi.  6. 

61.  O  imUt  bowed,  ^.]  This  apo- 
strophe, and  what  follows  to  the  cad, 
contain  sentiments  worthy  the  pen  of  a 
Christian. 

6C  Whatdkhthit4aaiLl  What  pro- 
£tethit. 

-^  Te  pkoe  nvr  manacrs,  fc.]  Immlt- 
tere— to  admit,  or  sufier  to  enter.  Our 
manners — i.  e.  our  ways  of  thiulKingy  our 
principles  of  action — who,  because  we 
so  highlv  value,  and  are  so  easily  in- 
fluenced by  rich  giftSk  think  the  gods 
will  be  so  too.  See  Amsw*  Imniitto, 
No.  3,  and  7. 

.  63.  And  to  oteeai,  fc.]  To  prescribe, 
infer,  ur  reckon  wliat  is  good  in  tbcir 
sight,  and  acceptable  to  them. 

—  Omiofthmtpicked  pn^i.]  From  the 

dictates  of  this  corrupted  and  depraved 

flesh  of  ours.    Flesh  here,  as   often  in 

^    S.  S.  means  the  fieshly,  camal  mind,  in- 


fluenced by,  and  under  the 

of,  the  bodily  appellte*— ***  mmjmt 

'•  born  of  theflesh  is  flesh.*    Joiui  tii.  «v 
Pulpa  literally  means  the  palp.  tiM 
fleshy  part  of  any  meal  —  a  piece  of 
flesh  without  bone.    Aiivtw. 

64.  This.]  This  tame  flesh— 

—  Dmdoafir  Utef  Coma,  ^.]  Ca»- 
sia,  a  sweet  shrub,  bearing^  spice  likm 
cinnamon,  hert  put  for  the  spicfe;  of  this 
and  other  aromatics  minfped  with  oil, 
which  was  hereby  corrupted  from  its 
simplicity,  they  made  perfumes,  with 
which  they  anmnted  tbemselvev 

66.  Both  MIed,  4c.]  to  pwe  tU 
vool  a  purple  dye,  in  order  to  Bake  it 
into  splendid  and  somptoous  garmeota. 
See  Ju  V.  sat.  xn,  3%,  9« 

The  best  and  finest  wool  came  fram 
Calabria.  ThemoreK  wat  a  sheU-fisb, 
of  the  blood  of  which  the  porple  dye 
was  made.  The  best  were  foond  ab«»t 
Tyie.  See  Vibo.  JEn,  it.  f69.  Bob. 
epod.  »i.  ti.>— Vitiated — i.e.  oormpled 
to  the  purposes  of  loxurv. 

66.  Tomrupet^c.}  this  Muse  polpk  «r 
carnal  mind,  flrst  taueht  men  to  ex- 
tract pearls  ftom  the  shell  of  the  peari- 
oyster,  in  ordec  to  adorn  themselves. 

—  And  to  draw,  4^.1  Stringeie — lo 
Iwing  into  a  bo^y  or  lamp(AfHaw.)  the 
veins  of  gold  and  silveM>y  melting  down 
the  cruda  ore.  F^veotis  ■msam—thc 
mass  of  gold  or  silver  ore  heated  to 
.  fosioB  in  a  famace,  and  that  aeparating 
tliem  from  the  dioss  and  earthy  particles^ 

The  poet  is  sbewingv  that  the  same 
depraved  and  corrupt  principle,  which 
leads  men  to  imagine  the  gods  to  be  like 
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O  souls  bowed  to  the  etattk — aifid  rolA  of  h^venhf  dings  I 
What  doth  Ihk  ttvaii,  to  ^laee  our  maniiers  in  the  temples^ 
And  to  esteem  things  flood  to  the  gods*oat  of  this  wicked  pulp? 
This  dissolves  for  itseu*  Cassia  in  corrupted  oil| 
And  hath  boiled  the  Cakbrian  fleece  in  vitiated  purple.      65 
This  has  oommanded  to  scn4)e  the  pearl  of  a  shellt  and  to 

draw  the  veins 
Of  the  fervent  mass  from  the  crude  dust 
This  also  sins,  it  sins :  yet  uses  vice.     But  ye, 
O  ye  priests,  say  what  gold  does  in  sacred  things? 
Truly  this,  which  dolls  given  by  a  virgin  to  Venus.  70 

But  let  us  give  that  to  the  gods,  which,  to  give  from  a  great 
dish. 
The  blear-eyed  race  of  flreat  Messala  could  not— 
What  is  just  and  right  disposed  within  the  soul,  and  the  sacred 


recesses 


tfaemtelTett  and  to  b«  pleued  with  gold 
and  lilfcr  because  laen  are.  is  the  inven- 
tor and  contriver  of  all  manner  of  lozary 
and  sensual  gratifications. 

68.  77ifs  ai!io  ftfit,  ^.]  Thb  evil  cor- 
ropted  flesh  is  the  parent  of  all  sin,  both 
in  principle  and  practice*  Comp*  Rom. 
vil  18— f4. 

—  Yet  uus  vice.]  Makes  soro«  use  of 
▼ice,  by  way  of  getting  some  emolument 
from  it,  some  profit  or  pleasure. 

69.  0  ye  priesU,  ^.J  But  tell  me,  ye 
ministeis  of  the.  gods,  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  iMtter  than  others,  what 
pleasure,  profit,  or  emolument,  is  ihere 
to  the  gods,  from  all  the  gold  with 
which  the  temples  are  furnished  and 
decorated  ? 

70.  Truly  this,  jtr.]  The  poet  answers 
for  them — **  Just  as  much  as  there  is  to 
"  Venus,  when  girls  offer  dolls  to  her." 
Pupa,  a  puppet,  a  baby,  or  doll,  such  as 
girls  played  with  while  lit  lie,  and,  being 
grown  big,  and  going  to  be  married,  of- 
fered to  Venus,  hoping,  by  this,  to  ob- 
tain her  favonr,  and  to  be  made  mothers 
of  real  children.  The  boys  offered  their 
bullfc  t<>  their  household  gods.  Ju  ▼.  sat. 
xiii.  S3,  note. 

71.  Builetuigivetij^J]  The  poet  now 
is  about  to  shen  with  what  sacrifices  the 
gods  will  he  pleased,  and  consequently 
what  should  be  offered. 

—  A  greai  dhh,]  The  lanx— lit.  a 
deep  di»h — signifies  a  large  ci^nser,  op- 


propriated  to  the  rich;  botsoroetimea 
they  made  use  of  the  acerm  (v.  &)» 
a  small  censer  appropriated  to  tlw 
poor. 

72.  7^  bkaT-€ved  race,  ^.]  Val. 
Corv.  Messala  took  bis  name  from  Mes- 
Sana,  a  city  of  Sicily,  which  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  him;  be  was  the  head  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  the  Messalm. 
The  poet  here  aims  at  a  descendant  of 
his,  who  degenerated  from  the  family* 
and  so  devbted  himself  to  gluttooT* 
drunkenness,  and  luxury  of  ^1  kinds, 
that,  in  his  old  age^  his  eyelids  turned 
inside  out. 

Let  us  offer  to  the  gods,  says  Peniasa 
that  which  such  as  the  Messalss  have  not 
to  offer,  however  large  their  censers  maj 
be,  or  however  great  the  quantities  of  Ino 
incense  put  within  them. 

73.  What  is  just  and  right.l    Jus  is 

Kroperly  that  which  is  agre^le  to  tb« 
iws  of  man — fas,  that  which  is  agree- 
able  to  the  divine  laws. 

—  Dispeted.]  Settled,  fashioned,  set 
in  order  or  composed,  fitted,  set  together, 
within  the  soul. — It  is  very  difficult  to 
give  the  full  idea  of  compositum  in 
this  place  by  any  single  word  in  our 
language. 

73—4.  The  sacred  recesses  tftke  mmrf.] 
The  inward  thoughts  ajid  affections— 
what  St.  Paul  calls  r»  us^nrrm  ran 
»r5^wr»f.  Rom.  ii.  16.  rrov.  zxUi. 
36. 
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Meiltis,  et  inooctam  generoeo  pectus  honesto. 

Hec  cedo»  ut  admoveam  tempUa^  et  farre  liUibo»  75 

74.  A  bmutimbnied,  fr.]  IncoctDm  as  to  imbibe  the  eolotr.    SeeVimo.  G. 

•^metftph.  taken  from  wool,  which   it  iii.  507. 

boiled,  and  so  thoroughly  tinged  with  the        75.  Th€t  I  etoy  hrmg  t»  the  iemfUi.J 

dye.    It  tignifiea  that  which  is  infoied  ;  Let  me  be  poewiieA  of  tbese,  that  I  esaj 

not  barely  dipped,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  be  with  these  approach  the  gods*  Mid  tbea 

lightly  tiuged,  but  thoroughly  soaked » so  a  little  cake  of  meal  will  bis  a      ^  ' 
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Of  the  mind,  and  a  breast  imbrued  with  generous  honesty**- 
These  give  me^  that  I  may  bring  to  the  temples,  and  1  will 
sacrifice  with  meal.  75 

offering.      Comp.    Viito*    JEn,    r,    I.  tqaehtfor. 

745;    and  Hob.  lib.  iil.   od«    zxiii.  !•  Turn  JvfnterfKiaiut temper 

17,  &C.  Sacrffieem,  nefi  un^uam  Utem*  . 

Lito  not  only  signifies   to  Mcrifiee.  Flaut.  in  Perau 
but,  by  that  ncrilicet  to  obtain  what  is 


SATIRA  III. 


ABGUMENT. 
PersiuSf  in  this  Satire,  in  the  person  qfa  Stoic  preceptor^  tqAraub 
ike  young  men  with  sloth,  and  with  ne^ect  of  the  stuJfy^philo' 
sopiy.  He  shews  the  sad  consequences  wfdch  wiU  attend  them 
throughout  life,  if  they  do  not  apply  themselves  early  to  the 
humledge  of  virtue* 

rN  EMPE  hsec  assidue  ?  Jam  claram  mane  fenestras 
Intrat,  et  angustas  extendit  lamine  rimas. 
StertimiM,  indomitum  quod  despumare  Falernum 
Snfficiat,  quintd  dum  linea  tangitur  umbra. 


lilK    1.    "     WW— lACK     CUli^     TMt- 

•«  MOTilyr]  The  poet  here  introdaoet  a 
philoiopher,  rouaiiig  the  papils  nnder  hit 
cmre  from  their  dotht and  chidimrthem 
for  Ijriog  to  late  in  bed.  *'  What.* 
■ays  he,  "  is  this  to  be  CTeiy  day's 
"  practice?" 

—  '*  ilJre«^  tAe  cVur  mammgT  ^O 
f .  d.  Yoa  onght  to  be  op  and  at  yonr 
•todies  1>y  break  of  day;  bat  here  yoo 
are  lounging  in  bed  at  full  day-light, 
which  is  now  shintag  in  at  the  windows 
of  yonr  bed-room. 

S.  '•  Z^teiids  wilfc  VigHT  ^.]  Makes 
them  appear  wider,  say  some.  Bat  Ca- 
taubon  treats  this  as  a  foolish  interpreta- 
tioo.  He  says, that  thb  issn  *'Hypallage. 
"  Not  that  the  chinks  are  eiteiided,  or 
«  dilated,  qood  qvidem  Inepte  scribant, 
«*  bat  the  light  is  extended,  the  son 
«'  transmitting  its  rays  through  the  chinks 
•«  of  the  lattices.'* 

Dr.  Sheridan  says-*"  tlyb  image  (an- 
•'gustas  extendit  lomine  rimas)  very 
«•  Eeantifblly  exptesies  the  widening  of 
"  a  chiok  bjr  the  adndMion  of  liglit.* 


But  I  do  hot  understand  how  the  li^t 
can  be  said  to  widen  a  chbk,  if  we  take 
tlie  word  widen  in  iu  usual  sense,  of 
making  any  thing  wider  than  It  waa. 
Perhaps  we  may  understand  the  verb 
extendit.  here* as  extending  to  new — i  c. 
making  Tisible  the  interrtioea  of  tlie  lat- 
tices, which,  in  the  dark,  are  imper- 
ceptible to  the  sight,  but  when  the  morn- 
ing enters  become  apparent.  It  ahoold 
seem,  from  this  passage,  that  the  Icnes- 
tTB  of  the  Romans  were  lattios  win. 
dows* 

But  the  best  wav  is  to  abide  bj  ex- 
perienoe,  which  is  m  fiivour  of  the  first 
explanation;  for  wlien  the  bcigfat  son 
shmes  through  any  chink  or  cia«»  there 
ii  a  dasding  which  makes  tlie  chink  or 
crack  appear  wider  tiwn  it  leaUy  ia.  Of 
the  first  glass  windows,  see  Jortin,  Rem- 
vol.  It.  p.  196. 

3.  «*  ITefliore."]  Stertimua— «.e.  ster- 
titis.  The  poet  i^presenU  the  phlkiso- 
pher  speaking  in  the  first  person,  but  it 
U  to  be  undeittood  in  the  seooiid— '.«  We 
'•  •tadentii*say8  he,  as  If  he  indoded 
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ABGUBf£Nt« 

The  title  of  this  Satire^  in  some  ancient  manuscripts,  leas,  ^^  The 

**  Reproach  of  Idleness ;"  though  in  others  it  is  inscribed, 

«*  Against  the  Ijuxury  and  Vices  of  the  Rich ;" — in  both  of 

iiAich  the  poet  pursues  his  intention,  but  principally  in  the 

former. 

««  What— these   things   constantly?  Already   the   clear 

**  morning  enters 
«*  The  windows,  and  extends  with  liffht  the  narrow  chinks. 
•*  We  snore,  what  to  digest  untamed  Faleman 
<(  Might  suffice :  the  line  is  already  touched  wiUi  the  fifth 

"  shadow. 


Iiiroself»  bot  neaDingi  no  dotibt,  tbote  fo 
whom  he  spake*    Comp.  lat.  i.  I.  13. 

— *•  To  iigtti  vutamed,''  ^.]  Instead 
of  rising  to  stody,  we(i.  e.  yt  yonns 
men)  are  sleeping,  as  long  as  woold  mu 
fice  to  get  rid  of  the  fames  of  wine,  and 
make  a  roan  sobet,  though'  be  went  to 
bed  ever  so  drunk. 

— ••  To  digettJ^  Despomare — ^metapb. 
taken  from  new  wine,  or  any  other  fei- 
raenting  liqnor,  which  rises  in  froth  or 
•cam  :  the  taking  off  this  scnm  or  froth 
was  the  way  to  make  the  liqnor  clear, 
and  to  qtUet  its  working.  Thos  the  Fa- 
leman, which  wfts  apt*  when  too  moch 
was  drunk  of  it,  to  ferment  in  the 
stomach,  was  quieted  and  digested  by 
steep.  The  epithet  indomitum  refers  to 
this  fermenting  quality  of  the  wine. 

Perhaps  the  master  here  alludes  to 
the  irregularities  of  these  students,  who, 
instead  of  going  to  bed  at  a  reasonable 

VOL*  If. 


hour  and  sober,  sat  up  late  drinking,  and 
went  to  bed  with  their  stomachs  full  of 
Faleman  wine. 

4.  «•  The  Une  is  already  'touched,**  fc.] 
Hypallage ;  for  quinta  lineajaro  tangi- 
tur  umbra,  {.  e .  the  ifth  line,  the  l£e 
or  stroke  which  marks  the  fifth  hour,  is 
touched  with  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon 
on  the  sun>dial. 

The  ancient  Romans  divided  the  na* 
toral  day  into  twehe  parts.  Sun-rising 
was  called  the  first  hour ;  tlie  third  after 
son-rising  answers  to  our  nine  o'clock ; 
the  sixth  hour  was  noon;  the  ninth  an*  • 
swers  to  our  three  o'clock  P.  M.  and  the 
twelfth  was  the  setting  of  the  sun,  which 
we  call  six  o'clock  P.  M.  The  fifth 
hour,  then,  among  the  Romans,  answers 
to  our  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  The  stu- 
dents  slept  till  eleven-^ncar  half  the 
day. 
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En,  quid  agis  ?  siccas  insana  canicula  mesfies 
Jamdudum  coquit,  et  patula  pecus  orone  sub  olmo  est. 

Unus  ait  coinitum,  *  Verumne  ?  Itane  ?  Odus  adsit 
5  Hue  aliquis.     Nemon'  ?  Turgescit  vitrea  bilis : 
Finditur,  Arcadiae  pecuaria  rudere  credas. 

Jam  liber,  et  bicolor  positis  niembrana  capillisy 
Inque  manus  charta?,  nodosaque  venit  arundo. 
Turn  queritur,  crassus  calamo  quod  pendeat  humor ; 
Nigra  quod  infus&Vanescat  sepia  lymphft: 
DiTutas,  queritur,  geminet  quod  fistula  guttas* 

O  miser,  inque  dies  ultra  miser  !  huccine  remm 
Venimus?  at  cur  non  potius,  teneroque  columbo 
£t  similis  regum  pueris,  j^apparc  minutum 
Poscis;  et  iratus  mamma?,  lallare  recusas? 


10 


15 


5.  '•  Lo!  wAol  do  yotiT]  What  «r6 
yon  ar — why  don*t  you  ger  up  ? 

— '*  The  mad  dog-ttar.'^  CaDicola— a 
coiittellationf  which  was  lupposed  to 
arise  ta  the  midst  of  summer,  when  the 
tun  entered  Leo;  with  ns  the  dog> 
days.  This  is  reckoned  th6^  hottest  time 
in  the  year;  and  the  ancients  had  a  no- 
tion, that  the  influence  of  thd  dog>star 
occasioned  many  diwrden  among  the 
koman  species,  but  especially  madness 
in  dogs. 

Jam  Pr*Kyonfitriif 
Et  ttella  Mscmi  Leanis, 
Sole  dkt  rtfcrenU  iiecoi* 

Hon.  ode  xxiz.  lib.  iii.  I.  18— tO. 

Rahiod  tempora  $igiu, 

Hon.  sat.  Ti.  lib-  i.  1.196. 
The  dog-Uar  ragn.  Popb. 

6.  "  Xmg  since  if  ripening,"]   They 
■  supposed  that  the  intense  heat,  at  that 

time  of  the  year»  was  occasioned  by  the 
dog-star,  which  rosa  with  the  sun,  and 
forwanled  the  ripening  of  the  corn* 
The  poets  followed  this  vulgar  error, 
which  sprang  from  the  rising  of  the  dug- 
srar  when  the  son  entered  into  Leo ;  but 
this  star  is  not  the  cause  uf  greater  hear, 
which  19,  in  truth,  only  the  effect  of  ihe 
particular  situation  of  the  sun  at  th.tt 
season- 

^**  Allthefloch^^c] 

Jam  potior  umbras  cum  grege  languido 

Bivumqitefeuus  <fuarit,  el  honitU 

JJwneta  Siloani 

Hon.  ode  xxix.  lib.  Hi.  \,  21 — 3. 

Awtir  eiiatn  pecttda  umhrm  et  frigora 
loptanL  Viae.  ccl.  ii.  6. 


7.  FeUow  ttndenU.}  This  aeens  to  be 
the  meaniiif^  of  comiies  in  this  place. 

— ••  Quick,"  4*.]  Let  some  of  the  aer- 
Tants  come  immediately,  and  brikig  my 
clothes,  that  1  nuiy  get  op. 

8.  "  Is  there  n^My,"  ^.]  Docs  o*. 
body  hear  me  call-? 

— Vitreous  bile  swells.]  He  falls  into  a 
▼ioleot  passion  at  nobody's  auswering. 

Horace  speaks  of  splendida  bilia,  dear 
bile — t.  e,  furious — in  oppoution  to  tha 
atra  bilis,  black  bile,  which  prodoces  me- 
kncboly.  This  ii  probably  tbe  ueaning 
of  Titrea,  glassy,  in  this  pUc«. 

9.  «*  I  Ml  ^*]  Says  the  youth, 
with  calling  so  loud  fur  soiaebody  to 
come  to  me-^ 

— "  That!fou*d  beVetx.'  fcj  You  may 
well  say  vou  are  ready  to  split,  for  yoo 
make  such  a  noise,  that  one  would  tlunk 
that  all  tbe  asses  in  Arcadia  were  bray- 
ing together,  answers  the  philosopher. 
£clipsis.  Arcadia,  a  midland  country  of 
Peloponnesus,  rtry  good  for  pasture, 
and  famous  for  a  iarge  breed  of  asses* 
See  Juv.  aat.  vii.  1.  160,  note. 

H).  Kow  a  bonk.]  At  last  he  gets  ont  of 
bed,  dresses  himself,  and  lakes  up  a  book. 

^-TicO'Ci^oured  parchment.]  Tbe  stu- 
dents used  to  write  ihcir  notes  on  paTcb- 
nient :  the  inside,  on  which  they  wrote, 
was  white:  the  other  side,  being  the  outer 
side  of  the  »kin,  ou  which  the  wool  or 
hair  grew,  wait  of  a  yellow  cast.  See 
Jvv.  sat.  vii.  1.  S3,  note. 

'—The  hairs,  ^c]  Tbe  hairs,  or  wool, 
which  grt'w  on  the  skin,  were  scraped  off, 
and  the  parclimcnt  sroootlicd,  by  rub- 
bing it  with  a  putuice-stone. 
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*^  Lo !  what  do  you  ?  the  m^d  dog-star  the  dry  harvests       5 
^  Long  since  is   ripeniiig,  and  all   the  flock  is  under  the 
**  spreading  elm." 

Says  one  of  the  fallow-students — ^<  Is  it  true?  Is  it  so? 
i*  Quicjc  let  somebody 
^*  Come  hither — Is  there  nobody  T* — ^vitreous  bile  swells. 
<^  lamsplit ;" — <<  thatyou'dbelieyethecattleof  Arcadiatobray." 

Now  a  book,  and  two-coloured  parchment,  the  hairs  being 
laid  aside,  10 

And  there  com^  iotp  jiis  han4  paper,  and  a  knotty  reed^ 
Then  he  complains  that  a  thick  moisture  hangs  from  the  pen: 
That  the  black  cuttle-fi$h  vanishes  with  water  infused : 
He  complains  that  the  pipe  doubles  the  diluted  drops^ 

^  O  wretch  !  and  every  day  more  a  wretch  !  to  this  pass  15 
^*  Are  we  come?  but  why  do  you  not  rather,  like  the  tender  dove, 
<<  And  like  the  children  of  nobles,  require  to  eat  pap, 
^  And  ang;ry  at  the  nurse^  refuse  her  to  shig  lullaby." — 


11.  F^fMT.]  Charta  aigniSes  any  ma* 
terial  lo  write  upon.  The  ancients  made 
it  of  various  things,  as  leaves,  bark  of 
trees,  he,  and  the  Egyptians  of  (he  flag 
of  the  river  Nile,  which  was  called  pa* 
pynis — hence  the  word  paper.  Cbarta 
Pergamena,  i.  e.  apod  Pergamnw  inveuta 
(Pliw.  £p.  xiii.  If.)  signifies  the  parch- 
Bwnt  or  Tellom  which  they  wrote  upon* 
and  which  was  sometimes  indifferently 
called  charta,  or  meo^hnma.  Comp. 
Hoa.  tat.  X.  lib.  i.  1. 4;  and  sat.  iii.  lib. 
ii.l.S. 

But  obactsB  here  seems  to  mean  paper 
of  some  sortt  dtfierent  from  the  mem- 
bianaj.  10. 

The  lasy  stodcnt  now  takes  pen»  ink* 
and  paper,  in  order  to  write* 

•—J  huify  rted,J  A  pen  made  of  a 
reed,  which  was  boUow,  like' a  pipe*  and 
grew  full  of  knois»  at  intervals,  on  the 


IS.  He  eampUdiu,  ^.]  That  his  ink  \» 
so  thick  that  it  hangs  to  the  nib  of  hi* 
pen* 

19.  CtaUe-Jith,  ^]  This  M  dis- 
chai|^s  a  black  liquor,  which  the  an- 
dentk  used  as  ink. 

— FowsAm  wt^  vtaer,  fcJ}  He  first 
complained  that  his  ink  was  too  thick  i 
on  pouring  water  into  it,  to  make  it  (hinp 
ncr;  he  now  complains  thatU  is  too  thin, 
and  the  water  hat  caused  all  the  Uack- 
nesfl  to  vanish  away* 

^>  lUpipc,}  i.#.  The  pen  made  of 


the  peed. 

— J>0uMef  the  dUuUd  drvps.]  Now  the 
ink  is  &o  diluted,  that  it  comes  too  fast 
from  the  pen,  and  blots  his  paper.  Alt 
these  are  so  many  excuses  for  hb  un^ 
willingness  to  write. 

15.  "  O  wretehr^*!  The  ptiilopo* 
pher,  hearing  his  lajy  pupil  contrive  am 
many  trivial  excuses  for  idleness,  ex- 
claims—^' O  wretch,  O  wretched  young 
'*  man,  who  art  likely  to  be  more 
**  wretched  every  day  you  live  !" 

16*  "  Are  we  come,'*  ^.]  Are  all  my 
hopes  of  you,  as  well  as  those  of  your 
parents,  ijrho  put  you  under  my  ca^e. 
come  to  this ! 

-V'  Wky  dojfmwt  ralherJl  Than  oc* 
casion  all  this  expence  and  trouble  abou^ 
your  education. 

— **7%e  Under  dove."}  These  birds 
were  remarkably  tender  when  young-^ 
theolddnes  feed  them  with  the  half- 
ducted  food  of  their  own  stomachs* 

17,  <«  Children  ^  wtUa,'']  And  of 
ctfher  gneat  men,  which  are  delicately 
nursed, 

-«f5  Require  to  eat  pop*"]  Pappare  is 
to  eat  pap  as  children.  Minutus-a-ura* 
signifies  any  thing  lessened,  or  made 
smaller.  Here  it  denotes  meat  put  into 
a  mother's  or  nurse's  mouth,  there 
chewed  small,  and  then  given  to  the 
child — as  the  dove  to  her  young*  Comp. 
the  last  note  on  1. 16* 
.    IS.  •^  Anipy  el  the  uttrfc."]  T^e  wonf 
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*  An  tali  studeam  calamo  ?'  Cui  verba  ?  Qaid  istas 
Succinis  ambages  ?  Tibi  luditur :  effluis  aniens.  20 

Contemn&re.     Sonat  vitium  percussa,  mab'gne 
Respondet,  viridi  non  cocta  ndelia  limo. 
Udum  et  moUe  lutum  es ;  nunc,  nunc  properandus,  et  acri 
Fiiigendus  sine  fine  rotS.     Sed  rure  paterno 
Est  tibi  far  modicum ;  purum,  et  sine  labe,  salinum.  25 

Quid  metuas  ?  cultrixque  foci  secura  patella  est* 
Hoc  satis  ?  An  deceat  pulmonem  rumpere  ventis, 
Stemmate  quod  Tusco  ramum  millesime  ducis ; 


nuimina  here  refers  to  the  mother  or 
nurse,  which  the  children  call  mamma, 
as  they  called  the  father  tata* 

This  well  describes  the  fractioosaess 
of  an  humoured  and  spoiled  child,  which, 
because  it  has  not  immediately  what  it 
wants,  flies  into  a  passion  wiiU  its  nurse 
when  she  attempts  to  sing  it  to  sleep, 
and  will  not  suffer  her  to  do  it.  See 
At  NSW.  L&IIo. 

The  philosopher  sharply  reproves  his 
idle  pupil.  Raiher,  says. he,  than  come 
to  school,  you  should  have  stayed  in  the 
nursery,  and  have  shewn  your  childish 
perversencss  there  rather  than  here. 

19.  "  Con  I  itudy  vrith  luch  a  pen  T] 
The  youth  still  persists  in  bis  friTolons 
excuses,  totally  unimpressed  hy  all  that 
his  roaster  has  said — '*  Blama  the  pen, 
"  don*t  blame  me — can  any  mortal  write 
•♦  with  such  a  pen  ?** 

->*«  Whom  dott  thou  deceive  ^  I  should 
suppose,  that  cui  verba  is  here  eUiptical, 
and  that  das,  or  existiroas  dare,  is  to  be 
nnderstood.  Verba  dare  is  to  cheat  or 
deceive;  and  here  the  philosopher  is 
representing  his  pupil,  who  is  framing 
trivial  excuses  for  his  unwillingness  to 
study,  as  a  self-deceivei^-^tibi  luditar, 
saitli  he,  in  the  next  line. 

19— «0.  ••  Thote  ihifh.']  Ambages- 
shifts,  prevaricating,  shuffling  excuses. 

20.  *•  Repeats]  Socciitis.~The  verb 
sQccino  signifies  to  sing  after  another,  to 
follow  one  another  in  singing  or  say- 
ing— here  properly  used,  as  expressing 
the  rppeiition  of  his  foolish  excuses, 
which  followed  one  another,  or  which 
he  might  be  iat4  tp  repeat  one  alter 
the  other. 

—  ••'TYsywi  an  hegnUed.'']  Luditar 
here  is  used  impersonally  ;  as  ooncnrri* 
fur,  Hon.  sat.  i.  lib.  i.  1.  7. 

r^  "  TImghlUstyeu  run  9ii|**]  Aomm 


—foolish,  silly,  out  of  on«^«  wits  (from 
a  priv,  and  niens)^8o,  nntbinkio^  with- 
oat  thought.  You  run  out— clBuia.^ 
metaph.  from  a  bad  vessel,  out  of  which 
the  liquor  leaks.  You,  foolish  and  vn- 
thinking  as  you  are.  are  wasting  your 
time  and  opportunitv  of  iraf^rovemcnc, 
little  thinking,  that,  like  the  liquor  from 
a  leaky  vessel,  they  are  insensibly  pass, 
ing  away  from  you— yotir  very  life  is 
gliding  away,  and  you  heed  it  not* 

St.  •<  Youmbedespmd.']  By  allaober, 
thinking  people. 

—  "ilpo*,"^.]  Any  vessel,  made 
of  clay  that  is  not  well  tempered — viridi 
limo,  which  is  apt  to  chap  and  crack  in 
the  fire — ^non  cocta,  not  baked  as  it  ought 
to  be — will  answer  badly,  when  sounded 
by  the  finger,  and  will  proclaim,  by  au 
cracked  and  imperfect  sound,  its  d^ • 
fects. 

Thus  will  it  be  with  you,  none  will 
ever  converse  with  you,  or  pot  yoit  to 
the  proof,  but  yon  will  soon  make  ibera 
sensible  ofyonr  deficiency  in  wisdom  and 
learning,  and  be  the  object  of  their  con- 
tempt. 

«3.  "Wet  md  toft  cfasf.*]  The  poet 
still  continues  the  metaphor* 

As  wet  and  soft  day  will  take  any  im- 
pression, or  be  moulded  into  any  shape, 
so  may  you ;  voo  are  vooog,  your  under- 
standing flexible,  and  impresnble  by  in- 
^struction — 

—  idoneus  arti 

OiUXbet:  argiUdpsidmimkAeruvdi, 
Hoa.  epist.  ii.  lib.  li.  I.  7,8. 

—  "  Hoifsis'd."]  Now,  now  yon  are 
young,  you  are  to  lose  no  time,  but  ia* 
mediately  to  be  begun  with* 

94.  •«  Formed  incMSontly,'*  ^.]  The 
metaphor  still  contioues.  As  the  wheel 
of  the  potter  turns,  without  stopfNng, 
dll  the  piece  of  work  Is  finished,  so  otigtit 
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"  Can  I  study  with  such  a  pen  ?"  *^  Whom  dost  thou  de- 
•*  ceive  ?  Why  those 
"  Shifts  do  you  repeat  ?  'Tis  you  are  b^uiled :  thoughtless 

*'  you  run  out.  20 

<<  You  il  be  despised.  A  pot,  the  clay  being  green,  not  baked, 

**  answers 
*'  Badly,  being  struck,  it  sounds  its  fault. 
**  You  are  wet  and  soft  clay ;  now,  now  you  are  to  be  hasten'd, 
<*  And  to  be  formed  incessantly  with  a  brisk  wheel,     tint  in 

**  your  paternal  estate 
'^  You  have  a  moderate  quantity  of  corn,  and  a  salt-cellar  pure 

*'  and  without  spot.  25 

^^  What  can  you  fear  ?  and  you  have  a  dish  a.  secure  worship^ 

"  per  of  the  hearth." — 
**  Is  this  enough  ?  "Or  may  it  become  you  to  break  your  lungs 

"  with  wind, 
^*  Because  you,  a  thousandth,  derive  a  branch  from  a  Tuscan 

"  stock ; 


it  to  he  with  yon;  yoo  ought  to  he 
taught  iocessanily,  till  yonr  mind  is 
formed  to  what  it  is  intended,  and  this 
with  strict  discipline,  here  meant  hy  acri 
rota. 

f  4.  **  Patenud  ettau,"  fe,]  Bat  perhaps 
yoo  will  say,  "  Where  is  the  occasion 
'*  for  all  this  ? — I  am  a  man  of  IbrtDoe, 
**  and  have  a  sufficient  income  to  live  in 
'*  independency ;  therefore  why  all  this 
**  trouble  about  learning^ 

25.  **  Moderate  9111011%,"  ^.]  Far 
signifies  all  manner  of  corn  which  the 
land  produces;  here*  by  metonyro,  the 
land  itself — far  modicum,  a  moderate 
estate,  a  competency. 

-^^  A  taU-eeUar  vriUumi  spotJ"]  The 
ancients  had  a  superstition  about  salt* 
and  always  placed  the  salt-cellar  ^rst  on 
Ibe  table,  which  was  thought  to  conse- 
crate it :  if  the  salt  was  forgotten,  it  was 
looked  on  as  a  bad  omen.  Tlie  salt- 
cellar was  of  silver,  and  descended  frnm 
father  to  son*-see  Uou.  ode  xvi.  lib.  ii. 
I.  13,  14.— 'But  here  the  salinnro,  per 
synec.  seems  to  stand  for  all  the  plate 
which  this  young  man  is  Supposed  to 
have  inherited  from  his  father,  which  he 
calls  purum  and  sine  labe,  either  from 
the  pureness  of  the  silver,  or  from  the 
care  and  neatness  with  wliicb  it  was  kept, 
or  from  the  honest  and  fair  means  by 
which  the  father  had  obtained  that  and 
fiii  the  rest  of  fab  possessbns. 


96.  **  What  cm  yoafear  r]— Say  you 
wlio  are  possessed  of  so  much  property  i 

—  ••  r«i  /wuea  dishr  fc.]  Patella— 
a  sort  of  deep  dish,  with  broad  brims^ 
used  to  put  portions  of  meat  in  that  were 
given  as  sacrifiee. 

Before  eating,  they  cut  ofFsonie  part 
of  the  meat,  which  was  first  put  into  a 
pan,  then  into  the  fire,  as  an  offering  to 
the  Lares,  which  stood  on  the  hearth,  and 
were  supposed  the goardiansof  both  hoiisu 
and  land,  and  to  secure  both  from  harm: 
hence  the  poet  says — cultria  secura. 

q*  d.  You  have  not  only  a  competent 
estate  in  lands  and  goods,  but  daily 
worship  the  guardian  gods. who  will  there- 
fore protect  both — what  need  you  fear? 

37.  "  it  t&tt  enough  t^  To  make  you 
happy. 

—  **  Maif  it  beemne  ffOH,"]  Having  rea* 
son,  as  yoo  rosy  think,  to  boast  of  youf 
pedigree,  can  yon  think  it  roeet*^ 

—  '*  To  break  your  lungt,**  ^tr.]  To 
swell  up  with  pride,  till  you  are  ready  to 
burst,  like  a  man  that  draws  too  much 
air  at  once  into  his  longs. 

SB.  "  A  thouaandth,  dettw,"  ^c.]  Mil. 
lesiroe*  for  tu  millestmas»  antipiusrs ;  like 
trabeate,  for  tu  trabeatus,  in  the  next 
line— because  yon^can  prove  yourself  a 
branch  of  some  Tuscan  family,  a  thou- 
sand off  from  the  common  stock. — ^The 
Tuscans  were  accounted  of  most  ancient 
nobility.    Horace  obsenres  tlitSi  in  moat 
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Censoremve  tumn  vel  quod  trabeate  salutes? 
Ad  popalum  phaleras :  ego  te  intns,  et  in  cote,  dovL 
Non  pudet  ad  mor^m  discincti  vivere  Nattie? 
Sed  stapet  hie  vitio;  et  fibris  incrcvit  opiraum 
Pingue :  caret  culpa :  nescit  quid  perdat :  et  alto 
Demersus,  summa  rursus  non  bullit  in  undd. 

Magne  pater  divum,  saevos  punire  tyrannos 
Kaud  alia  ratione  velis,  cum  dira  libido 
Moyerit  ingenium,  fenrenti  tincta  veneno: 
*  Virtuten  videant,  intabescantque  relicta/ 
Anne  magis  Siculi  gemuerunt  sera  juvenci  ? 
Et  magis,  auratis  pendens  laquearibus,  ensis 
J^qrpureas  subter  cervices  terruit,  <  imus, 


SO 
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of  bis  compliments  to  Maecenas,  who 
WM  derived  from  the  oid  kings  of 
Tuscaoy.    See  ode  i.  lib.  i.  !•  t,  et  id. 

89.  "  Censor,"  fc]  The  Roman 
knights,  attired  in  the  robe  called  trabea, 
vere  summoned  to  appear  before  the  cen* 
sor  (see  Aiksw.  Censor),  and  to  salute 
him  in  passing  by,  as  their  names  were 
called  over.  Tliej  led  tbeir  horses  in 
tlieir  hand. 

Are  yea  to  boast,  says  the  philosopher 
to  his  popil,  because  the  censor  is  your 
relation  (tuam),  and  that  when  yon  pass 
in  procession  before  him,  with  yoor 
knight's  robe  on,  joa  may  claim  kindred 
with  him  ? 

50,  "  Trappings  to  the  people — •]  q,  d. 
These  are  for  the  ignorant  vulgar  to  ad- 
mire. The  ornaraenis  of  your  dress  you 
may  exhibit  to  the  mob;  they  will  be 
pleased  with  such  gewgaws,  and  respect 
you  accordingly. 

Tbe  word  phalerse-amm,  signifies  trap* 
pings,  or  ornaments,  for  horses ;  also  a 
sort  of  ornament  worn  by  the  knights : 
bet  these  no  more  ennobled  the  man, 
than  those  did  the  horse. 

"—  "  /  know  you  intimatekf,**  ^.]  In- 
side and  out,  as  we  say ;  therefore  yon 
can't  deceive  me* 

51.  "  Does  H  not  shame  you,"  4«.]  Do 
you  feel  no  shame  at  your  way  of  life, 
you  that  are  boasting  of  your  birth,  for- 
tune, and  quality,  and  yet  leading  tbe 
life  of  a  low  profligate  mechanic? 

Nalta  signifies  one  of  a  sorry,  mean 
occupation,  a  dirty  mechanic  But  here 
the  poet  means  somebody  of  this  name, 
or  at  least  who  deserrea  it  by  hli  profli- 


gate and  worthless  character.  See  Hov. 
sat.  vL  lib.  i.  I.  1S4;  and  Jvr.  sat.  ▼iii. 
1.95. 

S2.  "  He  is  siupified  wiA  vice.']  He 
has  not  all  his  faculties  clear,  and  capable 
of  discernment,  as  you  have,  therefore 
is  more  excusable  than  you  are.  By 
long  contracted  habits  of  rice  he  has 
stapified  himself. 

-~*<Falk«fAmrreasnf,"4«.]  Ffngor, 
fur  pinguedo.  These  words  are,  I  cosi* 
eeive,  to  be  taken  in  a  moral  sense ;  and 
by  fibris,  the  inwards  or  entrails,  is  to  be 
understood  the  mind  and  uodecstandiag. 
the  judgment  and  conscience*  tbe  in- 
ward  man,  which,  like  a  body  over* 
whelmed  with  fat,  are  rendered  torpid. 
dull,  and  stupid,  so  as  to  iMve  no  sense 
and  ftelbtg  of  the  nature  of  evil  re- 
maining. See  Ps.  cxix.  70,  former 
part. 

SS.  "Heknetto Mwe."]  «.  e.  Com. 
paratively.    See  Jw.  sat.ii.  1.  15—19. 

-^^  He  knows  not,"  fc.}  Heisinsen- 
aiUeofthe  sad  consequences  of  Tier, 
such  as  the  loss  of  feputatioa»  and  of 
the  comforts  of  a  virtuous  life.  He  baa 
neither  judgment  to  guide  hirof  nor  coin- 
sdence  to  reprove  him. 

34.  -  Overwheimedr]  Sank  into  tbe 
▼ery  depths  of  vice,  like  one  sunk  to  tbe 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

-..  «<  Bubbk  ogam*  ^c.]  i.  e.  He  does 
not  emerge,  rise  up  again.  Metapb. 
from  divers,  -who  plunge  to  the  Iwttoa 
of  the  water,  and»  when  they  rise  again, 
make  a  bubbling  of  the  snr&oe  as  tbey 
approach  the  top. 

Therefore,  O  yoong  man,  bevrare  of 
imiuting,  by  tluBe  Idienew  and  mis^ 
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,  <*  Or  because  robed  you  salute  the  censor  (as)  yours  ?«— 
<'  Trappings  to  the  people — I  know  you  intimately  and  tho« 

"  roughly,  30 

<<  Does  it  not  shame  you  to  live  after  the  manner  of  dissolute 

"Natta? 
"  But  he  is  stupificd  with  vice,  rich  fat  hath  increased  in  his 
<<  Inwards:  he  is  not  to  bLune:  he  knows  not  what  he  may 

**  lose,  and  with  the  deep 
«<  Overwhelmed,  he  does  not  bubble  again  at  the  top  of  the 

«  water." 
Great  father  of  gods !  will  not  to  punish  cruel 
Tyrants  by  any  other  way,  when  fell  desire 
Shall  stir  their  disposition, imbued  with  fervent  poison ; 
Let  them  see  virtue,  and  let  them  pine  away,  it  being  left. 
Did  the  brass  of  the  Sicilian  bullock  groan  more, 
Or  the  sword  hanging  from  the  golden  ceiling,  did  it 
More  affright  the  purple  neck  underneath ;  ^*  I  go, 
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tpendiflg  tff  time*  this  wretched  mm, 
lest  thou  shouldst  bring  thyself  into  the 
seme  deplorable  state. 

36.  By  tmy  other  teayl  Than  by  giving 
thenim  sight  of  the  charms  of  that  Tirtue, 
which  they  have  forsalcen,  and  to  which 
they  cannot  attain.  Hand  velis — i,  e, 
noli. 

—  When  dire  hat,  4c.}  When  they 
find  their  evil  passions  exciting  them  to 
acts  of  tyranny.  See  Aivsw.  Libido, 
Ko.  l.S. 

87.  Imbued  wkhfervent^poiion.]  Tincta 
— inibnedi  full  of«  abounding  (met.) 
with  the  inflaming  venom  of  cruelty, 
which  may  be  called  the  poison  of  the 
m'.ndf  b;iierui  and  fatal  as  poison  in  its 
destructive  influence. 

S8.  Let  them  tee  virtue."]  Si  virtus  hu- 
man is  oculis  conspiceretur,  miros  araores 
ezciiarvt  sui.  Sbnec.  This  would  be 
the  case  with  the  good  and  virtuous; 
but  it  would  have  a  contrary  effect 
towards  such  as  are  here  mentioned; 
it  would  fill  theiu  with  horror  and  dis- 
may, and  inflict  such  remorse  and  stings 
of  conscience,  as  to  prove  the  greatest 
torment  which  they  could  endure. 

—Let  them  pine  atoay.]  For  the  loss 
of  that  which  they  have  forsaken  and 
despised,  as  well  as  from  the  despair 
;of  ever  retrieviag  it. 

—-/I  being  left.]  i.  c  Virtute  relicta. 
Abl.  uhufl. 


39.  The  SiciUan  httUoOc,  ic.}  AUndinf 
to  the  story  «f  Phakris's  braaen  boll. 
Pcrillus,  an  Athenian  artificer,  mad« 
a  figure  of  a  bull  in  bras««  and  gave  ft 
to  Plmlans,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  as  an 
engine  of  torment :  the  bull  was  hollow  ; 
a  man  put  into  it,  and  set  over  a  large 
fire,  would,  as  the  brass  heated  and  tor- 
mented him,  make  a  noise  which  might 
be  supposed  to  imitate  the  roaring  of  a 
boll.  The  tjrrant  accepted  the  present, 
and  ordered  the  eiperiment  to  be  first 
tried  on  the  inventor  himself.  Comp* 
Juv.  sat.  XV.  Its,  note. 

40.  The  tword  hanging,  4^.]  Damo- 
des,  the  flatterer  of  Dlonysios,  the  Sici- 
lian tyrant,  having  greatly  extolled  tlie  ' 
happiness  of  monarchs,  was  ordered, 
that  he  might  be  convinced  of  his  mis- 
take, to  be  attired,  as  a  king,  in  royal 
apparel ;  to  be  seated  at  a  table  spread 
with  the  choicest  viands,  but  withal,  to 
have  a  naked  sword  hung  over  his  head, 
suspended  by  a  single  hair,  with  the 
point  downwards;  which  so  terrified 
Damocles,  that  he  could  neither  taste 
of  the  dainties,  nor  take  any  pleasure 
in  his  magnificent  attendance. 

41.  Purpie  neck,  ^.]  i.  e.  Damocles, 
who  was  placed  under  the  point  of  the 
suspended  sword,  and  magnificently  ar- 
rayed in  royal  purple  garments.  Me- 
too.-.-Purpureas  cervices,  fQr  pnrpureaa 
cervicem — syncc. 
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'  Imus  pnecipites,'  qoam  si  sibi  dicat ;  et  iotas 
Palleat  infelix,  quod  proxima  nesciat  uxor  ? 

Saepe  oculos,  memini,  tangebam  parvus  olivOf 
Graudia  si  nollcni  morituri  verba  Catouis 
Dicere,  noo  sano  multum  laudanda  magistro ; 
Quae  pater  adductis  sudans  audiret  amicis : 
Jure;  etenim  id  sunrnium,  quid  dexter  senio ferrety 
Scire  erat  in  voto ;  damnosa  canicula  quantnm 
Raderet ;  angustae  collo  non  fallier  orcae ; 
Neu  quis  callidior  buxum  torquere  flagello. 

Haud  tibi  inexpertum,  curves  deprendere  mores; 
Quaeque  docet  sapiens,  braccatis  illita  Medis, 


4C 


50 


41— «.  "  J  £0,  I  go,'*  4c.]  A  person 
withiti  the  bull  of  Phalaris  woofd  not 
utter  more  dreadful  gtoans;  nor  woald 
one  seated  like  Damocles,  under  tbe 
sharp  point  of  a  sword,  suspended  over 
his  bead  hy  a  single  horsehair,  feel  more 
uneasy,  than  the  man  who  is  desperate 
with  aailt,  so  as  to  give  bioiself  over 
lor  lost,  and  to  have  nothing  else  to 
aaj,  than,  ■*  I  am  going,  I  am  plunjnng 
**  headlong  into  destruction,  nothing 
"  can  save  me." 

49 — S.  H'tlAffi  unhapffy.']  Having  an 
hell,  as  it  were,  in  his  conscience. 

43.  Turn  pott,]  Palleo  literally  signi- 
fi^  to  be  pale — as  this  often  arises  from 
fear  and  dread,  pnlleo  is  used  to  denote 
fearing,  to  stand  in  fear  of,  per  melon. 
So  Hon.  lib.  iii.  ode  ixvii.  I.  «?,  8. 

— Medioiquejrtmdn 
PaUttit  audas. 

In  the  above  passage  of  Horace,  pal- 
leot  though  sverb  neuter,  is  used  active- 
ly, as  here  by  Persius ;  likewise  before, 
tat.  i.  !•  124,  where  palles  is  used  me- 
tonymically  for  hard  studying,  which 
occasions  paleness  of  countenance. 

-^Nearett  vifct  4l^.]  His  conscience 
tormented  with  the  guilt  of  crimes, 
which  he  dares  not  reveal  to  the  near- 
est friend  that  he  has,  not  even  to  tbe 
wife  of  bis  bosom,  who  is  nearest  of 
all. 

44.  JBeimear^d  my  eyes,  fc]  The  phi- 
losopher here  relates  some  of  his  boyish 
pranks.  I  used,  says  be*  when  I  was  a 
little  boy*  and  had  not  a  mind  to  learn 
my  lesson,  to  put  oil  into  my  eyes*  to 
make  them  look  bleary,  that  my  master 
might  soppose  they  really  were  so,  and 
excutt  me  my  task. 


45—6.  Great  words  <f  dying  C<r<».] 
Cato  of  Utica  is  here  meant,  who  kifled 
himself,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Julius  Cesar,  after  tbe  defeat 
of  Poinpey.  His  supposed  last  delibe- 
ration with  himself  before  his  death, 
whether  he  shonld  stab  himself,  or  fall 
into  tbe  hands  of  Cesar,  was  giveu  as 
a  theme  for  the  boys  to  write  on ;  then 
they  were  to  get  the  declamation,  wbick 
they  composed,  by  heart,  and  repeat  it 
by  way  of  exercising  them  in  elo- 
quence. 

46.  Miick  I4>  he  pnnsc/f .]  It  was  the 
custom  for  the  parents  and  their  friends 
to  attend  on  these  exercises  of  tbeir 
children,  which  tbe  roaster  was  sure  to 
commend  verjf  highly,  by  way  of  flatter- 
ing tbe  parents  with  a  noiio«  of  tbe 
progress  and  abilities  of  their  children, 
not  without  some  view,  that  the  parents 
should  compliment  tbe  roaster  on  tbe 
pains  which  he  had  taken  with  hb 
scholars. 

— Inaant.']  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  master  was  mad,  but  that,  in  com- 
mending  and  praising  such  puerile  per- 
formances, and  tbe  vehemence  with 
which  be  did  it,  he  did  not  act  Tike  one 
that  was  quite  in  his  right  senses. 

47.  Sweating--'\  t.  e.  With  the  eager- 
ness  and  agitation  ot  his  mind,  llut  I 
might  acquit  myself  well  before  him  and 
the  friends  which  he  might  bring  to  bear 
me  declaim.  See  aliove,  note  on  I.  46, 
Mo.  1. 

4«.  W^itkrcaM»,*c.]  Jure— not  with- 
out cause.— g.  d.  A^  fatlier  might  well 
sweat  with  anxiety;  forinstend  of  stody- 
jog  how  to  acquit  myself  wiik  credit  oii 
these  occasions,  it  was  tbe  height  of  mj 
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<M  go  headlong,"  (than  if  any  one  should  say  to  hitn^eirs)  and, 

within 
Unhappy,  should  turn  pale  at  what  his  nearest  wife  must  be 

Ignorant  of? 
I  remerobei»,  that  I,  a  little  boy,  often  besmeared  my  eyes^ 

with  oil, 
If  I  was  unwilling  to  learn  tlie  great  werd&  of  dying  45 

Cato,  much  to  be  praised  by  my  insane  master; 
Which  my  father  would  hear  sweating,  with  the  friends  he 

brought : 
With  reason ;  for  it  was  the  height  of  my  wish  to  know  what 
The  lucky  sice  would  bring,  how  much  the  mischieyous  ace 
Would  scrape  off— not  to  be  deceived  by  the  neck  of  the  nar- 
row jar*—  BO 
14or  that  any  one  should  whirl  more  skilfully  the  top  with  a 

scourge. 
It  is  not  a  thing  unexperienced  to  you,  to  discover  crooked 
morals, 
And  the  things  whidi  the  wise  portico^  daub'd  over  with  the 

trows^r'd  Medes, 


MBbitJoii  to  know  tbe  chanoea  Oif  tkf 
din,  play  at  chuck,  and  whip  a  lo{^  bet* 
ter  than  any  other  boy. 

49.  Luehf  met,  ^]  Dealer,  lucky, 
atrtanate-^froB  dexter,  the  rigjbi  band, 
whieh  was  soppoaed  the  Jneky  side»  at 
aini»ter,  tbe  leO,  waa  accounted  un^ 
kckv. 

The  nee — ^the  six— the  highest  nuoi- 
bcr  on  the  dioe,  vhich  won. 

•— IfitcAieooM  ace,  ^.]  Tbe  ace  was 
the  uaiiiddeflt  throw  on  the  dice*  and 
losi  all.  See  Ai  K  sv.  Canioular  No.  b. 
'  it  was  the  soamitof  his  wash  to  be 
•Ue  to  c^Mi*t«  the  chaneea  of  tbe 
dioe;  as,  what  be  should  win  by  threww 
hif  a  sis,  and  what  he  sboold  kise  if  be 
threw  an  aee.  How  mech  a  siee»  feiret, 
■^bt  bring,  i  e.  add,  contribute  to  hia 
wmfaigs— bow  «acli  the  aee,  radeiet, 
Might  scrape  off,  i.  e.  dinioish,  or  take 
wmij  IVoQ  them.  Metapb.  from  di« 
minitbing  a  lb  tog,  or  lessening  its  bulk 
by  scraping  it. 

50.  IMt  of^thgnartmojarJ]  Orcasig- 
fliSes  a  jar,  or  like  earthen  vessel,  wlach' 
had  a  long  narrow  neck :  the  beys  used 
to  fia  tbe.bettoiQ  hi  the  gvoond,  and  try 
to^cbuek,  fW»m  a  little  distance,  nuts,  or 
almendsk  into  the  nooth ;  those  whpch 
they  chucked  ia  were  tbetr  oam,  and 

VOL.  II. 


those  whidi  missed  the  mooth,  afvl  £eU 
on  the  groand,  they  lost. 

J  made  it  my  stodv,  says  he«  to  on* 
derstaod  the  game  of  the  on;a,  and  to 
chock  so  dextroQsly  as  npt  to  miss  the 
mouth,  hewever  narrow  the  neck  might 
be. 

SU  Tke  tap.]  Baxea— lit.  Uie  box^reei 
box-wood;  As  the  children^e  tups  wete 
BMde  of  this,  therefore,  per  neton.  it  is 
used  to  denote  a  top,  as  well  as  any 
thisg  else  made  jn(  bos- wood.  Consis- 
tantly  with  bis  phin,  he  was  detecmiaed 
to  excel,  even  in  whippioA  a  top* 

5t.  CTiMiyMriflaceii,  ^.]  The  phjioao* 
pher  makes  use  of  what  he  has  bees 
Myingf  by  way  of  Mmanstradoe  with  his 
papil.  Yob,  says  he,  are  not  a  cldld  aa 
I  was  then,  therefore  it  does  not  beoomo 
you  to  invent  excoaes  to  avoid  your 
studies,  in  oider  to  follow  chilcfish 
amusements — ^you  know  better, you  haT« 
been  laogbt  the  preeepts  of  wisdom  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  know  by  expe- 
ricBoe  the  dHierence  between  right  and 


.]  Morals  which  de« 

viate  from  tb«.straigbt  role  of  right*  Me* 

taph.  from  things  that  are  bent,  bowed* 

crooked,  and  oat  of  a  straight  line. 

5S.  n^tse  portico.]  Meton.  tbe  phice 

Sx. 
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Poiticus :  insomnis  (]uibiu  et  detcosa  juveittuir 
Invigilat,  siliquis  et  grand!  pasta  polenta. 
£t  tibi,  quae  Samios  deduxit  litera  ramos, 
Surgentem  dextro  monstravit  limite  callem. 
Stertis  adhuc  ?  laxuoiqae  caput,  compage  solutay 
Oscltat  hesternurn,  dissutis  undique  maHs  ? 
Est  aliquid  quo  tendis,  et  in  quod  dirigb  arcum  ? 
An  passim  sequeris  corvos  testaque  lutoqne, 
Securus  quo  pes  ferat,  atque  ex  tempore  vivis  ? 

Helleborum  frustra,  cum  jam  cutis  aegra  tumebitt 
Poscentes  videas.     Venienti  occurrite  morbo ;   ^ 
Et  quid  opus  Cratero  magnos  promittere  montes  ? 
Discite,  6  raiseri !  et  causas  cognoscite  rerum : 
Quid  sumus :  et  quidnam  victuri  gignimur :  ordo 


55 


60 


65 


where  wudom  it  Uoght,  put  for  the 
teachers.  The  Stoics  were  so  called, 
from  rM.  a  portico,  in  Alliens,  spacious, 
and  finely  embellished,  where  t he j  used 
to  meet  and  dispute. 

55.  Daub*d  over,  ^c]  On  the  walls  of 
the  portico  were  painted  the  battles  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  with  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  with  their  kings  Xerxes  and 
Darius,  were  defeated  by  Miltiades,  Le- 
onidas,  and  Theroistodes,  Atheoian  ge- 
nerals, at  Marathon,  Thernopyle,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Salamis. 

— TfMcsei^d  Meda,]  The  bracca  was  « 
peculiar  dress  of  the  Aledes,  which,  like 
trowsers,  reached  from  the  loins  to  the 
lincles.    See  Juv.  sat.  ii.  1. 169,  note* 

54.  Which.]  u  e.  The  things  taught 
by  the  Stoics. 

-^SUeplea  youth.'}  The  yonng  men 
who  follow  the  strict  discipline  of  the 
Stoics,  and  allow  themselves  bol  Kttle 
sleep,  watching  over  their  studies  night 
and  day. 

-^Shom,}  After  the  manner  of  the 
Stoics,  who  did  not  sofitBr  their  half  to 
grow  long.     See  Juv.  sat.  ii»  i.  14, 15. 

55*  Bean'pods,'}  Siliqua  is  the  husk, 
pod,  or  shell  of  a  bean,  pea,  or  the  like; 
also  the  pulse  therein  :  put  here  to  de- 
note the  most  simple  and  frugal  diet* 
Juv.  sat.  xi.  1.  58. 

— j1  great  pttddiiig.}  Polenta — ^barley- 
flour,  dried  at  the  fire  and  fried,  after 
soaking  in  water  all  night.  Ainsw. 
This  made  a  son  of  fried  pudding,  or 
cake,  aad  was  a  kind  of  coarse  food. 

56.  And  to  thee,  the  letur,  ^-c]  The 
two  horns,  or  branches,  as  Pershis  calls 


them,  of  the  letter  t,  were  choaen,  bj 
Pythagoras,  to  demonstrate  the  two  6a- 
ferent  paths  of  virtue  and  vice,  ihe  right 
branch  leading  tu  the  former,  the  left  to 
the  latter  :  it  was  therefore  called  his 
letter :  and  Persius  calls  the  two  braocbes, 
into  which  the  t  divides  itself,  Samios, 
from  Samos,  an  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  where  Pythagoras  was  bom,  wh» 
hence  was  called  the  Samian  philoso- 
pher, and  the  y  the  Samian  letter. 

57.  Shewnthefalh  fmif,4cJ]  i.  e.  He 
had  been  well  instrocted  in  the  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras,  concerning  the  way  to 
virtue. 

Litem  Pylht^orm  discnmme  teda  fts- 
conn, 

Httmofic  et  tc  ^pecicm  ftrferre  vUttur^ 
MAnr. 

5&  Do  ym  Hitt  tnen?]  Thoo,  who 
hast  been  taught  better  things,  from  the 
principles  and  practicea  of  the  Stoics  and 
Pythagoreans,  art  thou  sleeping  ttU  al- 
most noon  ?  See  L  4. 

— Yimr  iuheadt  ^.]  In  sleeps  the 
muscles  which  raise  we  head,  and  keep 
St  upright,  are  all  relaxed,  so  that  the 
head  will  nod,  and  drop,  aa  if  it  had  no- 
thing to  confine  it  in  its  place  :  this  is 
often  seen  in  people  who  sleep  aa  tbey 
sit. 

59.  Yawn,  ^.]  From  the  sleepineas 
and  fatigue  occasioned  by  yesterday's 
debauch  are  yoo  yawning  as  if  your  jawa 
were  ripped  asunder?  Disaoti*— ineUph. 
from  the  partmg,  or  ga|Hng,  of  thi^ 
sewed  together,  when  unstilclMd,  or 
ripped  asunder.  Mala  sngaifiea  either 
the  cheek,  or  the  jaw-boiMu 
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Teaches,  whidi  the  sleepless  and  shorn  youth 

Watch  over,  fed  with  bean-pods  and  a  ffreat  pudding:        55 

And  to  thee,  the  letter,  which  hath  sever'dthe  Samian  branches, 

Hath  shewn  the  path  rising  with  the  right-hand  limit 

Do  you  still  snore?  and  does  your  lax  head,  with  loosen'd  join- 

Yawn  from  what  happen'd  yesterday,  with  dieeks  unsew'd  iii 
all  parts? 

Is  there  any  thing  whither  you  tend  ?  and  to  what  do  you  di- 
rect your  bow  ?  60 

Or  do  you  follow  crows  up  and  down  with  a  potsherd  and  mud. 

Careless  whither  your  foot  may  carry  you ;  and  do  you  live 
from  the  time  ? 
In  vain  hellebore,  when  now  the  sickly  skin  shall  swell, 

You  may  see  people  asking  for..  Prevent  the  coming  disease; 

And  what  need  is  there  to  promise  great  mountains  to  Craterus? 

Learn,  O  miserable  creatures,  ana  know  the  causes  of  thinp^s, 

What  we  are^  and  what  we  are  engendered  to  live :  what  order 


Oscitat  hetlernum.  GitDcitm.  q,  d. 
Yawn  forth  ycsterriay'b  debauch. 

Otciiando  ewporai,  et  tdormU  heUermm 
erajjnUam.  Mart. 

dO.  J$  tkert  any  ihing,  ^.]  Have  yoa 
any  portait,  end,  or  point  in  view? 

—  Dfveeiyour  b(m,\  What  do  you  aim 
at?  Metapb.  taken  from  an  archer's 
aiffliog  at  a  roarlc. 

61.  FcBow  cram,  4«.]  Or  do  yon 
ramble  a6oot,  yon  know  not  why,  nor 
whither,  like  idle  boys,  that  follow  crows 
to  pelt  them  with  potsherds  and  mud, 
in  order  to  take  them?  (as  we  should 
say,  to  lay  salt  opon  their  toils.)  A  pro* 
verbial  eipression  to  denote  vain,  un- 
profitable, and  foolish  pursuits. 

6t,  liiafrtm  the  time  ]  £z  tempore — 
without  any  fixed  or  premeditated  plan, 
and  looking  no  farther  .than  jnst  the 
present  moment. 

65.  In  «am  KeUdHfre,  ^.]  The  herb 
hellebore  was  aeoonnted  a  great  cleanser 
of  noxious  hnmours,  therefore  adminis- 
tered in  dropsies. 

When  the  skin  is  swoln  with  a  dropsy, 
it  is  too  late  to  begin  with  remedies,  m 
very  many  cases. 

64.  Frevem,  ^c]  The  wisest  way  is  to 
prevent  the  disorder  by  avoiding  the 
causes  of  it.  or  by  checking  its  first  ap- 
proaches, Occnnite— meet  it  m  itt  way 
te  attack  yoo« 


Prmcipm  obtta :  tero  medicma  paraturg 

Cum  mala  per  Umgaa  invabUre  moras, 

Ovid.' 

65.  What  need  U  there,  4«.]  What 
need  have  yao  to  let  the  distemper  get 
such  an  head,  as  that  yon  may  be  offer- 
ing mountains  of  gold  for  a  cure.  Cra- 
tenis  was  the  physician  of  Aafrostus— 
put  here  for  any  famous  and  skilful  prac- 
titioner. 

The  poet,  here,  is  speaking  figurative- 
ly, and  means,  that  what  he  says  of  the 
dbtempers  of  the  bod^  should  be  ap- 
plied to  those  of  the  mind  ;  of  which  all 
lie  aays  is  equally  true. 

The  first  approaches  of  vice  are  to  be 
watched  agidnst,  and  their  progress  pre- 
vented ;  otherwise,  if  disregarded  till  ad- 
vanced into  habits,  they  may  be  too  ob- 
stfaiate  for  cure.    Comp.  1.  Sft — 4. 

€6,  Learn,  4«']  Here  the  philosopher 
applies  what  lie  has  been  saying,  by  way 
of  reproof  and  remonstrance,  in  a  way  of 
inference — Learn  then,  says  he,  ye 
miserable  youths,  who  are  giving  way  to 
sloth,  idleness,  and  neglect  of  your 
studies— learn,  before  it  be  too  late,  the 
causes,  the  final  causes  of  things,  which 
ore  the  great  objects  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, which  teacneth  us  the'  causes  and 
purposes  for  which  all  things  were  made* 

67.  What  we  ore.]  Both  as  to  body 
and  soul ;  bow  fra^  and  transitory  u  t<^ 
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^^18  datas :  et  mete  qnm  moIliB  flezin»  et  mufafe. 
Quia  modus  awento  :  quid  fas  opiare :  quid  asper 
Utile  nnrnmos  habet :  patrie,  carisqoe  propuqiUSy  70 

Quantum  dargiri  deceat :  qnem  te  bens  esK 
Jussit ;  et  Inmiana  qua  parte  locatus  cs  in  i^— 
Disce :  nee  invideas,  quod  multa  fidelia  putet 
In  locnpkte  penu,  derensis  pingDibfn  Umbris; 
Et  pipier,  et  perQs^  Marsi  monumenta  clientb :  -*^-^*«i  'XcJ^ 
M asnagoe  quod  priasa  nondim  Meoerit  orcfi.  ^^ 

Hie  aliquis  de  gente  hircosa  oenturionimi 


the  onflb  b0w  ODUe  and  eiahed  m  to 
the  other. 

67.  JVhat  we  are  engeadet'd,  4^1  To 
what  end  and  porpoM  we  are  begotfeo,  in 
ordor  to  live  in  tbb  woglfW  md  what 
life  we  are  to  lead. 

67 — 8.  f^lua  order  is  given.']  In  what 
irnnk  or  degree  of  life  we  ate  placed. 

68.  Bjf^gl»Mu>mf^Uunmg,4€.]  Me- 
taph.  to  deuote  the  wise,  wel^rdefed, 
and  well-directed  managenent,  and  right 
conduct  of  oor  affairs;  as  cbarioioen  in 
the  circus  used  all  their  care  and  via- 
i^geipent  in  turning  the  nteta.  or  goal* 
ao  as  to  avoid  touching  it  toar  nanrlj. 
7o  touch  it  with  the  inward  wheel  of  the 
chariot,  yet  so  as  but  to  touch  it.waa  lk» 
choice  art  of  the  cbaiiotcer:  this  they 
.called  stringere  metam;  as  to  escape  tlie 
danger  in  tlie  performance,  of  it  thej 
called  evitare  metam. 

Mttaqiu/erridm 
l^silata  raiit,  Hon«  ode  i. 

.If  they  peiforoied  not  this  very  de«- 
troosW.  they  were  in  danger  of  hawing 
the  chariot  and  themseJfes  dashed  |o 
pieces^ 

— And  tf  ike  tooter.]  Another  mct^ 
.  phor  to  the  same  purpose,  alluding  to 
.the  naomacbiay  or  sfaip-raoes^  wherein 
there  were  likewise  placed  mttm ;  and 
the  chief  art  was,  when  the^  came  to 
tlie  meta*  to  tack  their  ship  io  des- 
irously, as  to  sail  as  ne«r  as  poasible 
xoOnd  it«  yet  fo  as  4o  asroid  ruuniiig 
against  it.    See  iBo.  v.  lS9-*-^l. 

It  was  one  part  of  monJ  philosophy, 

Io  teach  the  attBinnient  of  the  hest  cndt 

by  the  safest,  easiest,  and  beat  means, 

avoiding  all  di(hculiies  aqd  dangeiy  as 

.  much  as  nosiible. 

69.  What  wmatuire  to  iMWy.]    What 
limits  or  bonnds  4o  pot  tf  ow  daares 
i.nfier  |Uf9  a»  t«  avoid  wretpimiMt. 


^Wkm  U  it  fiifd  u  mAM  Or  |ny 
lor.    See  sat.  li.  per  tot. 

69-7-70.  BMgk  money,  4<c]  The  tnM 
use  of  money,  for  tha  aloae  can  make  it 
oaefol.  A^wr  nomana  k  omwl  enii 
or  silver;  so  called  from  the  foagbnras 
which  b  raised  on  the  sariace  by  the 
6gafes  or  letters  etaaped  on  it. 

Not  only  lamiey.but  «U  wro^^t  er 
chased  silver  or  goU,  u  mgnificd  by  the 
epithet  asper. 

.     y^aaayeiw.  '      J«*.sat.iav.L  fil^ 
Cynhinyu  mfemopo^eeta  Mfne  ayn^ 

j^iiif.  4£a.  V.  I.  t67» 

ra  Otir  eomtry,  ^c.]  MTbat  vie  owe, 
and,  coMeqaaotly, vrimt  it  heieopis  m  to 
pay,  to  our  coaotry»  oar  iHifiaafc  sad 
iHeQda,&s. 

71.  WhrnAedeitg  tmmmnitd,  4«^ 
Quem — what  manner  pf  mtsoii  It  ia  the 
will  of  heaven  yon  ahonM  be  in  yoor 
station. 

7S.  Ia  mibalpaft  ptisiii^c.]  hatttm. 
Mataph*  fitiNa  tha  pMi^  pea^  ac- 
coafog  to  t^r  rank  on  the  bcmcliea  at 
'm  ibeatKea;  at  from  aoftdlemk ^»lio  aae 
laced  in  pai«ic«laf  aialiaaft  e»  < 
;c.  which  they  wmm,  »ot  f 
by  leave,  or  ordar«'  «€  Abo 
Thus  the  atoics  tanght  that 
was  plAcad,  fr  staiiflpad*  in 
tined  part  of  the  hnman  aysiam  {ho* 
maoa  re),  which  ba.flitfit  aot  qoitat  h't 
oam-wiil  and  pieaawn,  hat  aalely  iby  tka 
|iermisiio«  or  oonsipiiiid  •(  4ha  Ocky. 

75.  Learn,]  Get  a  tboDongb.  (praetsoal 
hnoiHgd^B  of  tha  aboaa-nentioaKd  Im- 
^9rtaat  partfevlai^  aad  ibaa  ya«  aead 
not  envy  any  body. 

great  laar^r  the  yaeaents  wbaoh  aie 
madeliim.  of  awfb  9«aatitiea«f  paam- 
aion«*tbat  tbfgr-grav.alaia  m  ' 
beiore  he  can  confome  tbaa^ 


t 
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Is  givepy  and^by  what  way  the  turning  of  the  goal,  and  of  the 

water,  may  be  easy : 
What  measure  to  money — ^whnt  it  is  right  to  wish-— what  rotmh 
Money  has  that  is  useful.     To  our  country,  and  to  dear  rela- 
tions, 
How  much  it  may  become  to  give;  whom  the  Deity  commanded 
Thee  to  be,  and  in  what  part  tbouartplacedin  the  human  system- 
Learn  : — ^nor  be  envious,  that  many  a  jar  stinks 
In  a  rich  store,  the  fat  Umbrians  being  defended. 
And  pepper,  and  gammons  of  bacon,  the  monuments  of  a 
Marsiaa  ctient,  75 

And  because  the  pilchard  has  not  yet  &iled  irom  the  Sret  jar. 
Here  some  one,  of  the  stinking  race  of  centurions, 


or  •ut*  tfgnifiet  «  store  of  provtsloas. 
AiTt«ir. 

74.  foe  Undfrimu.'J  The  U«i»briati  and 
th«  Martian  were  c1i«  asost  plentlCut  of 
all  ttie  proMiices  in  Italy* 

^-BctN^  defended-^J  Ably«nd  Mrenu- 
OQsly*  in  aome  great  canie,  in  which 
they  were  defendants— they  sent  presents 
of  pro? isions  to  their  oeonsel,  and  this 
in  such  qoantitles.  that  they  could  not 
nse  Ibem  white  Ibey  were  good. 

75.  And  pepper,  ^.]  And  that  there 
is  pepper,  &c.  In  the  larwyer's.  store. 
Hm  pott  means  U»  ti<Ueole  •such  vMe 

J  resents,  as  after  him  Javenal  did*    Soe 

^^Mmnmems,  fc.]  Mommentanit  or 
■KMrinentum  (fhmi  muneo)  a  menorial 
•f  any  perton  or  thing.  The  poet  calls 
ffaese  pKsents  of  the  Marsians*  mona- 
nentsi  o;  mcaorial*  of  them,  becanse 
they  were  the  produce  of  their  conntry, 
and  hespake  frmfe  wthence  they  cane  as 
presentst  to  refresh  their  GonnseMs  m^ 
nory  eoncmfring  his  Mortinn  diems, 
who  wero,  perhaps,  plitfntifs  in  \ht  eaase 
against  the  Unhri. 

7g.  BeMHiet^iiricftarA.^]  Becanse 
n  second  jar  of  pielcM  btftrings,  or  pil- 
ihards,  was  sent,  hefere  the  first  that  had 
been  sent  waa-ali  used* 

What  fish  the  rosna  was  is  not  oer* 
tain,  hut  seinething.  we  ihay  suppose,  of 
tile  herring,  piktiatd,  or  aneborf  kind; 
wliidh  was  piekled,  and  put  up  in  jars. 

The  Stoics  were  no  friends  to  the 
law  vers;  not  that  they  condemned  the 
^rowssion  HsetT,  but  beeanse  It  induced 
ncn  to  sell  their  voices,  in  order  to  gra* 


trfy  their  covetww  desire  of  gain,  which, 
by  the  way,  could  not  be  veryr consider^ 
able,  if  it  conaisted  only  in  soch  fees  as 
are  above  mentioned.  Comp.  Jtjv.  sal. 
vii.  106—21. 

However,  Persiss  makes  hts  philo- 
sopher, in  his  discourse  to  his  popih. 
taie  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the 
hiwyers,  with  no  Hitio  contempt  and 
severity,  by  telling  the  young  men,  that, 
if  possessed  of  aH  the  valuable  principHei 
of  moral  philosophy,  they  need  not  envy 
the  fees  of  the  hiwyers,  which,  by  the 
way,  he  represi^nrs  in  the  most  ridicniont 
and  cofitetoptible  fighr. 

77.  Here  aome  me,  jc.]  Hie  poet  here 
represents  the  philosopher  as  anticipat- 
ing aome  otgcdfons  which  might  bn 
made  to  his  doctrines,  oiT  the  subject  of 
studying  philosophy,  which  he  does,  by 
way  of  answering  them  ;  and  thus  he 
sBtrrises  the  neglect  and  contempt  &f 
philosophy  by  iIm  Roman  people,  and 
shews  ibe  fbRacy  and  absnrdity  of  their 
argnrocrtts  against  It. 

<«^5IHiiKh^  cfNfuiniMS.  j  liircosos,  fVom 
Mrcus,  n  ^foiit,  stgnifies  stinldng,  ram- 
misb,  siucffinff  Inte  a  goat. 

The  centuritms^  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  Ronmn  s<4dfery,  were  very  slovenly, 
seldom  pnlied  off  their  dothes,  and  wore 
rhehr  beards,  which  ihey  neglected ;  so 
that,  by  the  nastlness  of  Their  persons, 
they  snieft  rank  fike  gouts. 
•  Feri^s  makes  one  of  these  the  spokes- 
nan,  by  which  he  sneaHs,  doubtless,  to 
reflect  on  tiic  opponents,  as  if  none 
couMbt:  of  their  party  bat  such  n  low. 
^irty,igaoTam  Mow  as  this. 
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Dicat;  **  Quod  sapio,  satis  est  liiibi :  non  ego  euro 

<<  Esse  quod  Arcesilas,  asrumnosique  Solones, 

<*  Obstipo  ci4>ite,  et  figentas  lumine  terrain ; 

<*  Murmura  cum  secum,  «t  rabiosa  silentia  rodunt, 

•*  Atque  exporrecto  tnitinantur  verba  labello, 

«*  ^groti  veteris  meditantes  somnia :  gigni 

**  De  nihilo  nikilum^  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti. 

«  Hoc  est,  quod  palles  !  cur  quis  non  prandeat,  hoc  est !"  85 

His  populus  rtdet ;  multumque  torosa  juventus 

Inffeminat  tremulos,  naso  crispante,  cachinnos. 

Inspice ;  nescio  quid  trepidat  mihi  pectus,  et  aegris 
Faucibus  exsuperat  gravis  halitus ;  inspice  sodes, 


78.  •«  What  I  hnow,"*  ^.]  The  founda- 
tion  of  sU  cooCempt  of  knowledge  i»  telf- 
lufficieocy. 

I  know  enough  to  answer  ny  par- 
pose,  Mys  the  centttfion ;  I  don't  want 
to  be  wiser. 

79.  ■*  Arcailai.'']  An  JExAnn  by  birth, 
and  scliolar  to  Polemon ;  afterwards  he 
came  to  Athens,  and  joined  himself  to 
Craiitor,  and  became  the  founder  of  an 
academy.  He  opposed  Zeno's  opinions* 
and  held,  that  nothing  could  be  certainly 
known. 

Persias,  probably,  who  was  a  Stoic, 
means  here  to  give  him  a  rub,  by  sup* 
posing  this  ignorant  centurion  to  men- 
tion hini  M  a  great  man. 

—  •'  Wretched  Soims.**]  Solon  was  one 
of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  the  great 
lawgiver  at  Athens. 

I  would  not  give  a  farthing,  says  the 
centurion,  to  be  such  a  philosopher  as 
Arcesilas,  or  as  wi»e  as  Solon,  who  was 
always  making  himself  miserable  with 
labour  and  study,  or  indeed  as  any  such 
people  as  Solon  was  ^Solones.) 

80.  **  Head  awry'']  An  action  which 
the  'philosophers  much  used,  as  having 
the  appearance  of  modesty  and  subjec- 
tion.    See  Hob.  sat.,  v.  lib.  ii.  1.  92. 

80.  "Fixing  the  eyes  on  lAe  gnmad*] 
As  iu  deep  thought. 

Figentes  lumine  terram.  Hypallagv— 
for  figentes  lumina  in  terram. 

81.  *' Murmurt  wtU  lAemse/oei.*']  Per. 
sons  in  deep  meditation  are  apt  some- 
times to  be  muttering  to  themselves. 

—  "  MadsiUnce,'  jc.]  They  observed 
a  silence,  which,  being  attended  with  re- 
clining the  bead*  fixing  their  eyes  on 


the  ground,  and  only  now  and  then  io- 
terropted  by  a  nattering  between  the 
teeth,  as  if  they  were  gnawing  or  eadog 
their  words,  made  tliose  wlio  saw  tlsem 
take  them  for  madmen,  for  they  appeared 
like  melancholy  mad.  Perhaps  rabiota 
silentia  may  allude  to  the  notkm  of 
mad'dogs,  who  are  supposed  nerer  to 
bark. 

82.  '•  Wordt  are  weighed;'  ^.]  Tro- 
tinantur — metaph.  from  weigbing  ia 
scales :  to  these  philosophers  appear  to 
be  balancing,  i.  e.  deeply  ooosideriog, 
their  words,  with  the  lip  pootcd  oat ; 
an  action  frequently  seen  in  deep 
thought. 

83.  "  MedUatmg  the  drmm;*  4e.} 
Sick  men's  dreams  are  proverbial  tor 
thoughts  which  are  rambling  and  iooo« 
berent ;  as  soch  the  centurion  repreteata 
the  thoughts  and  researches  of  these 
philosopbera  :    of  this  ba  gives  ao  in* 


83--4.  •«  NaAhig  can  he  pndmeed/' 
^1  f .  d.  Ex  nihilo  nil  fit.^This  was 
looked  on  as  an  axiom  among  many  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  ai^  so  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  oentvrion  is  here 
supposed  to  deride  those,  who  took  the 
pains  to  get  at  it  by  study,  as  moch  aa 
we  shoold  do  a  man  who  should  laboar 
bard  to  find  oot  that  two  and  two  make 
four. 

Bat  we  are  taoght*  that  God  oede 
the  world  out  of  matter,  which  had  no 
existence  till  he  created  it,  contrary  to 
the  blind  and  atheistical  notion  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  or  of  the  world's 
beinc  Cod,  as  the  Stoics  end  othen 
taught. 
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May  say ;  ^'  What  I  know  is  enough  for  me.    I  don't  care 
**  1  o  be  what  Arcesilas  was,  and  the  wretched  Solons, 
**  With  the  head  awry,  and  fixing  the  eyes  on  the  ground,  80 
**  When  murmurs  with  themselves,  and  mad  silence  they  are 

"  gnawing, 
**  And  words  are  weighed  with  a  stretch'd-out  lip, 
**  Meditating  the  dreams  of  an  old  sick  man — that  nothins  can 
'*  Be  producedjrom  nothings  nothing  can  be  returned  into  nothing* 
**  Is  this  what  you  study?  Is  it  this  why  one  should  not  dine?" 

The  people  laugh  at  this,  and  much  the  brawny  youth 
Redoubles  the  tremulous  loud  laughs  with  wrinkling  nose. 
^*  Inspect ;  I  know  not  why  my  breast  trembles,  and  from 

"  my  sick 
**  Jaws  heavy  breath  abounds :  inspect,  I  pray  you  * — 


85.  *'  It  thk  whtl  yni  thulif  f*]  Pallet 
— lit.  art  pale.  See  note  on  aat  1.  1. 
124. 

—  '•  Should  net  dme."^  Is  it  far  thii 
that  you  philosophers  half-ttarve  your- 
•elvei  wiih  fasting,  that  your  heads  may 
be  clear. 

Meote  nil  recte  non  possamns  molto 
dbo  et  potione  coropleti.  Cic  Tusc. 
Qoanr.  5*  Quia  for  aliquis — lit.  some 
one. 

86.  The  peofie  laugh  tdiMt.']  At  these 
words  the  people,  who  are  the  sopposed 
hearers  of  this  centurion,  burst  into  a 
borse-laogh. 

—  The  hrttwny  vouih,  ^r.]  The  stout, 
brawny  yonng  fellows,  the  soldiers  wlio 
stood  around,  were  highly  delighted 
ivtth  the  centurion's  jolces  upon  the  phi- 
losophers, and  with  repeated  loud  laugh- 
ter proclaimed  their  highest  approba- 
tion. 

87.  Trenntlma  loud  Imigfts.]    Cachin- 
nus  signifies  a  loud   laugh,  particularly 
in  derision   or  scorn — tremnlos  denotes 
the  trembling  or  shnking  of  the  voice  in  ^ 
laugiiter,  as  hat  ha  !  ha! 

—  Wrinkling  nose."]  In  laughter  the 
nose  is  drawn  up  in  wrinkles.  See  sat. 
i.  I.  41 1  note. 

88.  "  Inspect,**  ^.]  The  philosoplier 
having  ended  the  supposed  speech  of 
the  centurion  against  the  study  of  pht- 
loMphy,  now  relates  a  story,  by  way  of 
answer ;  in  order  to  siiew,  that  a  man 
who  rejects  and  ridicules  the  principles 
«f  philosophy,  which  are  to  heal  the 


disorders  of  the  mind,  acts  as  fatal  a  part, 
as  he  who,  with  a  fatal  distemper  in  his 
body,  should  reject  and  ridicule  the  ad- 
vice of  a  physician,  even  act  against  if, 
and  thus  at  last  destroy  himself.  The 
qui,  1.  90,  is  a  relative  without  an  ante- 
cedent, butmay  be  supplied  thus — 

Let  us  suppose  a  roan,  who  finding 
himself  ill,  says  to  a  physician,  '*  Pray, 
*'  doctor,  feci  my  pulse,  observe  my  case, 
"  examine  what  is  the  matter  with  roe.* 
— Inspire. 

—  *•  I  know  not  why,"  ^c]  I  don't 
know  bow  or  what  It  Is,  but  I  find  an 
unusual  fluttering  of  my  heart. 

89.  *'  Heavy  breath  abounds.**]  I  feel 
an  heaviness  and  oppression  of  breath* 
a  difficulty  of  breathing  :  which  seems 
here  meant,  as  quickness  of  pulse  and 
difficaliy  of  breathing  are  usual  symp- 
toms of  feverish  complaints,  especially  of 
the  inflammatory  kind ;  also  a  fetid 
amell  of  the  breath,  which  gravis  also 
denotes. 

—  '*  Inspect,  I  pray  you.'^  Feeling 
himself  ill,  and  not  knowing  how  it  mav 
end,  he  is  very  earnest  for  the  physi- 
cian's advice,  and  again  urges  his  re- 
quest. 

So  would  it  be  with  regard  to  philo- 
sophy; if  men  felt,  as  they  ought,  the 
disorders  of  their  mind,  and  dreaded  the 
consequences,  they  would  not  despise 
philosophy,  which  is  the  great  healer  of 
the  distempered  mind,  but  apply  to  it 
as  earnestly  as  this  sick  man  to  tbo 
physician. 
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Qui  dicit  medico;  jussns  requiesoere,  postquam  90 

Tertia  compositas  vidit  nox  cufrere  venas, 

De  majore  domo,  modice  sitiente  higena, 

Lenia  loturo  sibi  Surrentiha  rogarit. 

<'  Heus,  bone»  tu  palles/'     Nihil  est     <<  Videas  tamen  istod, 

"  Quicquid  id  est :  surgit  tacitq  tibi  lutea  pciKs.**  9S 

At  tu  deteriu$  palles;  ne  sis  mihi  tutor; 

Jampridem  hunc  sepeli :  tu  restas?  "  Perge^  tacebo.'' 

Turgidus  hie  epulis,  atque  albo  ventre  lavatur; 
Gutture  sulphoreas  lente  exhalante  mephites. 
Sed  tremor  inter  vin^  subit,  calidumque  trieotal  100 

Excutit  e  manibus :  dentes  crepoere  retecti ; 
Uncta  cadunt  laxis  tunc  pulmentaria  4abris : 
Hinc  tuba,  candelse.    Tahdemque  beatulns  alto 


90.  Ordered  to  rat.]  Being  ordered 
b^  thejphysiclau  to  go  to  bed,  niid  keep 
htnueli  quiet 

90--1.  After  a  third  night,}  Tbe  pa- 
tieot*  ftfter  about  three  dajs  observance 
of  tbe  doctor's  prescripiioii,  6nd9  his 
ferergone,  the  sjripptoms  vaiiisbed«  and 
bis  pttlse  quite  composed  and  calm. 
As  soon  as  be  finds  this,  lie  forgets  hi^ 
pbysioiao,  and  his  danger,  and  falls  to 
eating  and  drinlcing  again  as  usual. 

9C.  Grmter  Amcie.]  He  sendk  to  some 
rich  friend,  or  neighbourj  for  some  Suc- 
rentine  wine;  which  was  a  small  win?, 
not  apt  to  affect  tbe  bead,  as  Pliny  ob- 
senres: 

Surrmtina  vws  caput  non  tennt^ 

Plik.  xxiii.  r*  1> 
therefore,  drunk  in  a  small  quantitv, 
fDigbt  not  have  been  hurtful ;  etpeciallj 
■s  this  kind  of  wine  was  very  old,  ana 
therefore  verj  soft  and  mild,  before  it 
was  drunk. 

—  dflagm  nwderat§fy  thirttmg.']  Per- 
sons  who  thirst  but  little,  drink  but  lit* 
tie :  this  idea  seems  to  be  used  here, 
metaphorically,  tu  denote  a  flagon  that 
did  not  require  much  to  fill  it— «•  e.  a 
moderate  siwd  fla|{OQ,  bat  yet  holding 
.enough  to  hurt  a  man  reooverins  from 
sickaesi,  if  drunk  all  at  one  meal,  and 
particularly  before  bathing,  as  seemy  to 
be  tbtf  caie  here. 

95.  About  10  haihe.^  Intending  ta 
bathe,  which,  after  much  eating  and 
drinking,  was  reckoned  very  unwbole* 
some.    Comp.  Jvv.  saL  1. 1.  I4t*-4w 


94.  "ffof  good  man,"  4^.J  Away. 
after  an  hearty  meal,  wiib  hn  beHy-fiUl 
of  wine  and  victuals  (I.  9ft.)  be  goes  Co 
the  baths,  where  his  physician,  hap- 
pening to  meet  him*  accosts  him  with  a 
iKendTy  concern,  and  mentions  to  him 
some  symptoms,  which  appeared  as  if  be 
bad  a  dropsy* 

—  "  Fou  are  pale.**]  Says  tbe  physi- 
dan;  you  look  Ul. 

—  <*  It  is  nothing.']  O,  nys  the 
spark,  I  am  very  weH — nothing  aib 
me. 

—  "  Have  an  eye,"*  ^e.]  Says  the  phy- 
sician— be  it  what  it  may  that  may  oc- 
casion such  a  paleness,  Pd  have  yon  taJue 
care  of  it  in  time. 

93.  "  Yellaw  dan,'  fc.]  Lutea  peUls 
— the  skin  of  a  yellow  cast,  like  th» 
yellow-jaundice,  which  often  precedes  a 
dropsy. 

•*-'*Si/eRt/yrtset*'*]  Tadte— insenstbly, 
by  Uule  and  little,  though  you  may  not 
perceive  it— quasi  sensiro,  rises,  swells. 

96.  "  You  are  pal^,"  4c,]  Says  tbe 
spark,  in  a  huff,  to  the  physician ;  yoa 
are  paler  than  I  am— pray  look  to  your- 
sel/. 

-—"  Drtii't  be  a  Utor.^  ••  Don't  give 
•«  yourself  airs,  as  if  you  were  my  guar- 
**  dian.  and  had  authority  over  me." 

97.  "  I  have  hng  siwr*,"  ^.]  -  It 
"  is  a  great  while  since  t  buried  my 
«'  tutor." 

— "  Do  you  remain  r]  •«  Do  yon  pre- 
•*  some  to  lake  his  place  ?** 
— *»  Go  on—ru  be  uUnt,^]"  O  pmy  • 
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"Who  says  to  a  phyBidan ;— lieiDg  ordered  to  rest*«Hrfk«r      90 
A  third  night  hath  seen  his  veins  to  run  conipcMed, 
From  a  greater  house,  in  a  flagon  moderately  thirsting,^ 
He  has  asked  for  himself  about  to  batbe^  mud  Surrentine. 
*'  Ho !  good  man,  you  are  pale*''  ^*  It  is  nothing.**  ^  But  have 

**  an  eye  to  it, 
•*  Whatever  it  is :  your  yellow  skin  silently  rises/'—  95 

*'  But  you  are  pale — ^worse  than  I*-^on't  be  a  tutor  to  me, 
*^  I  have  long  since  buried  him,  do  you  remain  ?''-—<<  Oo  on 

"  —I'll  be  silent." 
He,  turgid  with  dainties,  and  with  a  white  belly  is  bathed. 
His  throat  slowly  exhaling  sulphureous  stenches  t 
But  a  trembling  comes  pa  whilst  at  his  wine,  and  the  warm 
triental  100 

He  shakes  out  of  his  hands;  his  uncover'd  teeth  crashed, 
llien  the  greasy  soups  fall  from  his  loose  lips : 
Hence  the  trumpet,  the  candles :  and,  at  last,  this  happy  fel- 
low, on  an  nigh 


replies  the  phy«icUii« "  gp  pn  your  own 
"  way — I  shall  ny  oo  mote*" 

98.  Twrgid  with  dfliitfiei.]  Having  his 
Btomach  md  howtU  fell  of  neat  and 
drink. 

— wl  white  UUifp}  When  |i^e  liver,  or 
spleen,  is  distempered,  aa  in  the  dropsy, 
and  the  chyle  is  not  turned  Uito  blood, 
it  dicnlates  in  the  veins  and  sniall  ves* 
sets  of  the  skin,  and  gifes  |he  whole 
body  A  white  or  pallid  appearanpe. 
Thos  Hon.  libw  ii.  ode  ii. 

Creacit  mdulgem  nH  dirui  kffdropt. 

Nee  alim  pdlH,  ntit  cmua  inerM 

Fugmt  vem,  el  oftwmt  «lko 


-*/«  bathed,']  u  e.  He  persists  in  90- 
ing  into  the  bath  in  this  manner,  not- 
withstanding the  warning  whieb  had 
been  given  binu 

99.  Bu  throat  slowly  athaUng,  ^.] 
The  fumes  of  the  meat  and  drink  ascend 
ovt  of  the  stomach  into  the  throat,  from 
whence  they  leisurely  discharge  there- 
selfes  in  filthy  steams.  Mephitis  signi- 
fies a  stink,  particularly  a  damp,  or 
strong  sulphureous  smell  arising  from 
corrupted  water.  See  Ma,  vii.  L  84^ 
Mephitis  was  a  name  of  Juno,  because 
she  was  supposed  to  preside  over  stink- 
ing exhal|itions. 

.  100,  A  trembihtg  comet  on,  ^.]  The 
riototts  and  glottonoos  used  to  bathe 
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after  snpper,  apd  in  tlie  going  in,  apd 
in  the  oath  Itself,  they  drank  largtt 
draughts  of  hot  wine,  to  produce  swef  t« 
Hence  Juv.  aft.  viii.  I.  l^S.  therniarum 
calices.  As  ^so  after  bathing  they 
sometimes  drank  very  hard.  See  .mj 
note  on  Juv.  ubl  supr. 

. —  TrienUd.]  A  liule  vessel,  which 
was  e  third  part  of  a  laiger,  and  held 
about  a  gill;  this  he  has  in  his  hand 
foil  of  warm  wine,  but  it  is  shook  out  of 
his  hand  by  the  trembliug  wixh  widch 
be  is  seised. 

IQl.  Hit  uneotered  tefiA,  fc,']  His 
face  being  convulsed,  the  lips  are  drawn 
asunder,  and  discover  hh  teeth,  which 
grind  or  gnash— this  is  frequent  in  con- 
vulsion-fits. 

10«.  Gfreaiy  somas,  ^.]  Pulipenta* 
riun,  chopped  meal,  with  pottage  or 
broth — AiNsw.  which  undigested  meat, 
vomited  up,  resembles.  He  was  seized 
with  a  violent  vomiting,  and  brought 
op  all  the  dainties  which  be  had  filled 
his  stomach  with  before  be  went  into 
the  bath. 

—  From  hit  bote  UptJ]  Hippocrat. 
in  Prognostic,  says,  that,  when  the 
lips  appear  loose  and  hanging  down,  it 
is  a  deadly  sign* 

103.  Hence  the  tr^npetJ]  Of  tliis  in- 
temperance he  ^Jies.  The  funerals  of 
the  rich  were  attended  with  trutupets 
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CompositQS  lecto^  crassisqne  lutatas  amomis. 
In  portam  rigidos  calces  extendit.  At  iUum 
Hestcrni  capite  indoto  subiere  Qairites. 

Tange,  miser,  venas ;  et  pone  in  pectore  dextram : 
Nil  calet  btc.     Summosque  pedes  attinge,  mamisque : 

Non  frigent ^visa  est  si  forte  pccunia,  sive 

Candida  vicini  subrisit  moUe  puella ; 
Cor  tibi  rile  salit  ?  Positum  est  algente  catina 
Durum  olus ;  et  populi  cribro  decussa  farina: 
Tentemus  fauces.     Tenero  latet  ulcus  in  ore 
Putre^  quod  baud  deceat  plebeii  radere  beti» 

Alges,  cum  excussit  membn's  timor  albus  aristas : 
Nunc,  face  supposita,  fervescit  sanguis,  et  ira 


105 


110 


115 


and  ligbtf— the  poor'  had  cmly  tihis, 
small  pipes  which  plaj^ed  on  the 


105.  This  happy  fiUmc.']  Beatulos^-dim. 
from  beat  OS,  happy.     Iron. 

lOS— 4.  On  an  hi^  bed,  4«.]  Laid 
on  an  high  bier.  Coiupositds  here  seeras 
to  express  what  we  mean  bj  laying  oat 
•  corpse. 

104.  Daubed  aver,  ^c.]  After  wash* 
ing  the  corpse  with  water,  they  anointed 
it  with  perfomed  ointment,  of  which 
the  amomum,  an  aromatic  shrubi  which 
crew  in  Armenia,  famished  the  chief 
ingredfent.  Tlie  amomiim  was  used  in 
embalming:.  Hence  roomy  or  mummy. 
See  Aixsw. 

105.  /ftsr^AMli,fe.]  The  Romans 
always  carried  the  dead  heels  foremost, 
noting  thereby  their  last  and  final  de- 
parture from  their  hoase.  Rigid — i.  e. 
stiff  with  death. 

106.  Hestemal  RemanM.']  See  Jt7T. 
sat.  tii.  60,  note.  When  a  person  of 
consequence  died,  all  the  slaves  which 
he  had  made  free  in  his  life*time  at- 
tended the  funeral ;  some  bore  the 
corpse,  (subiere — put  themseWes  under 
the  bier,)  others  walked  in  procession. 
These,  being  freed  men,  wete  reckoned 
among  the  Roman  citizens;  hut  they 
we»c  looked  on  in  a  mean  light,  and 
were  contemptuondy  culled  bestemi, 
Romans  of  yesterday— t.  e-  citizens 
whose  dignity  was  of  very  short  stand- 
ing. Thus  the  first  gentleman  or  no- 
bleman  of  his  family  was  called  novus 
homo.  So  we,  in  con  trad  istinct  ion  to 
families  which  ore  old,  and  have  been 
long  dignified,  say,  of  bome  family  lately 


ennobled,  that  it  b  a  feroily  of  yester- 
day. 

106.  Cover*d  head.']  Wearing  the  pi. 
leoSfUr  cap,  which  was  the  signal  of 
liberty.  Sermm  ad  pileure  vocare,  sig- 
nified to  give  a  slave  his  liberty,  which 
they  did,  among  tiie  Romans,  by  first 
shaving  his  bead,  and  then  patting  m 
cap  upon  it.     Ainsw. 

107.  **  Tmck,  wretdk,  my  veuu.^^  It 
is  rery  evident,  from  the  foar  kst  lines, 
that  the  case,  which  the  philosopher  baa 
pot,  is  to  be  taken  in  an  allegorical 
sense ;  and  that,  bj  tho  coodact  of  the 
wretched  iibertlne,  who  rejected  bis 
physician's  advice*  and  proceeded  in  his 
absurd  courses,  tiTI  he  fiied  a  disorder 
upon  him  which  brovght  hiia  to  the 
grave,  he  meant  to  represent  the  conduct 
of  those  who  despised  the  philosophers 
those  physicians  of  the  mind,  and  set  at 
nought  the  precepts  which  they  tavgbr, 
till,  by  a  continuance  in  their  vices, 
their  case  became  desperate,  and  ended 
in  their  destroction. 

However,  the  opponent  is  supposed 
to  understand  what  the  philosopber 
said,  in  his  story  of  the  lihiertine,  in  a 
mere  literal  and  gross  sense,  and  is 
therefore  represented  as  saying,  ••What's 
"  all  this  to  the  purpose  ?  W'hat  is  this 
'*  to  me  ?  I  am  not  sick — I  don't  want 
"  a  physician — try,  feel  my  pulse." 

— "On  my  breatt.**]  To  feel  the  regu- 
lar pulsation  of  my  heart. 

108.  "  N<ithhi/u  het  hen."]  There's  no 
sign  of  any  feverish  heat. 

— •*  Touch  the  extremet,**  <!«.]  Yoalt 
find  there  the  natural  heat ;  no  coldness 
as  in  the  feet  and  hands  of  a  dyiii|g  dma. 
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Bed  laid,  and  daubed  .OTer  with  thick  ointments, 
Extends  his  rigid  heels  towards  the  door :  but  him  105 

The  hestemal  Romans,  with  cover'd  head,  sustained. 
^*  Toucji,  wretch,  my  veins,  and  put  your  right  hand  on  my 
"  breast: 
'*  Nothing  is  hot  here :  and  tpuqh.the  extremes  of  my  feet  and 

**  hands : 
"They  arp  not  cold." — "  If  haply  money  be  seen,  or 
>*  T!he  fair  girl  of  your  neighbour  smile  gently,  110 

'*  Does  your  heart  leap  aright  ? — there  is  placed  in  a  cold  dish 
<*  An  hard  cabbage,  and  flour  shaken  thro'  the  sieve  of  the  people : 
.<^  Let  us  try  your  jaws;  a  putrid  ulcer  lies  hid  in  your  tender 

**  mouth, 
•*  Which  it  would  be  hardly  becoming  to  scratch  with  a  pier 
"  beian  beet. 
**  You  arc  cold,  when  white  fear  has  rous'd  the  bristles  oa 
"your  limbs:  115 

^^  Now,  with  a  torch  put  under, your  blood  grows  hot,  and  with 
^*  anger 


109.  "  Ifhofiy  mon^  be  lefn.**]  Here 
the  philosopher  explains  himself,  and 
aeems  to  say, "  I  grant  that  yoar  bodily 
liealth  is  good,  but  how  is  yonr  mind  ? 
does  not  this  labour  under  the  diseases 
of  covetoasuess,  fleshly  lust,  interope- 
raooe,  fear,  and  anger?  As  a  proof  of 
(hi^  let  roe  ask  you,  if  a  large  sum  of 
money  comes  in  view,  or  your  neigh- 
bour's handsome  daughter  should  smile 
opon  you,  does  yonr  heart  move  calmly 
as  it  ought,  do  yon  feel  no  desire  of 
possessing  either  ?" 

111.  •*  There  it  pUxed,"  4«.]  What 
think  yon  of  a  vile  dish  of  hard,  half- 
boiled  cabbage,  or  coleworts,  and  coarse 
bread,  such  as  the  common  people  eat. 
Farina  is  lit.  meal  or  flour ;  here,  by 
meton.  the  bread  itself  which  is  made 
of  it.  Shaken  through  the  sieve  of  the 
people— i.  f.  of  the  poorer  sort,  who 
used  coarse  sieves,  which  let  more  of 
the  bran  and  husks  through,  and  there- 
fore their  bread  was  coarser  than  that 
of  the  gentry. 

113.  Try  your  joiof.]  Whether  they 
can  devour  such  coarse  fare,  or  whether 
yon  would  not  find  yourself  as  unable 
to  chew,  or  swallow  it,  as  if  you  had  a 
sore  and  putrid  ulcer  lurking  in  your 
mouth,  too  tender  for  such  coarse  food, 
fuad  wl^cfa  it  would  not  be  at  all  fitting 


to    injure,    by  scratching    or    rubbing 
against  it  with  vulgar  food. 

1 14.  Beet.}  Beta — some  sort  of  hard* 
coarse,  and  unsavoury  herb.  Ainsw. 
Put  here«by  meton.  for  any  kind  of 
ordinary  harsh  food. 

If  you  found  this  to  be  the  case,  yom 
may  be  certain  that  yon  have  a  luiuriouf 
appetite.  ' 

115.  When  whiu  fear,  4f.]  You  said 
that  yon  had  no  cold  iu  the  extremes  of 
yojir  feet  and  hands—- but  how  is  it  with 
you  when  you  shudder  with  fear  ? — ^The 
Stoics  were  great  advocates  for  apathy, 
or  freedom  from  all  passions,  fear  among 
the  rest.  White  fear,  so  called  from  the 
paleness  of  countenance  that  attends 
it. 

115.  RoH^d  the  frrttf/ei.]  Arista  sig- 
nifies an  ear  of  com,  or  the  beard  of 
corn.  Sometimes,  by  catacbresis,  an 
hair  or  bristle,  which  is  often  said  to 
stand  an  end  when  people  are  in  a 
fright* 

1 16.  Now  with  a  torch,  ^.]  He  now 
charges  him  with  the  disease  of  violent 
anger,  the  blood  set  on  fire,  as  If  a  burn- 
ing torch  were  applied,  and  ryes  spark- 
ling and  flashing  fire  as  it  were. — In  this 
situation,  says  he,  you  say  and  do  things, 
that  even  Orestes  himselt,  mad  as  ho 
was,  would  swear  wera  the  werds  aB4 
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ScintiUant  ocqK  :  Sdmpe,  fiuitqae,  quod  ipm 
Nod  sani  eite  homiM,  non  mow  joreC  ^ 


I  pcfMo  o«C  of  kit  HMJM>    tibtn  y«a  daw  b^  iJuplMig  Ae 
Dgfa  jott  ntj  think  joa  m    phen,    and    rgc 


So  thftt,  thoagfa  jott  nt j  think  joa  m  phen,    and    nycring 

well,  because  jou  find  no  feverish  heat  which  are  the  oolj  rcAedies'  Imr  the 

In  yoor  body,  yet  yon  are  tnwbled  with  disorders  of  tbe  ndml. 

a  lever  of  the  aund  evoiy  tiaa  yoa  are  Tbas  the  philoaopher  ia  aappeaed  to 

angry.    Tberelbra  in  tlSs»  aa  well  m  Mndade  Iria  dimnne  wilk  Idi  opp». 

with  regard  to  tbediseaaea  of  aovetoiu.  aent,  Itaring  an  naelal  letaoa  oq  tke 


tiets^  lost,  lozBiy,  and  fear,  which  are  ninds  of  Us  idle  and  lai^  PH^^  ^vho 

nil  within  yon,  yon  at  mndi  mud  in  ntglcdnd  thair  amdkt  to  iadn%i»  it 

need  of  a  phytidan  lor  yoaf  aund*  at  rioth  and  laxniy ,  not  conydcripg  tne  fi^ 

the  poor  wretch    whom  I  haVe  been  tal  distempers  of  their  annds,  wiudb*  if 

tpeaking  of,  stood  in  need  of  a  physician  negieeted,  BOit  end  in  Chcir  daabwctiod. 

Ibrhbbody;  nor  did  he  netnofe.i>p.  117.  Orateu]  Wat  the  aon  nf  Agfa* 

Mlidy  to  the  dictatet  of  sound  reason  manmon  and  Clytemncatia,    He  slew 

by  despising  hb  physician,  and  rejecting  bb   own   aolber.  and  JE^ysthnt,   har 

bii  rcnediea  lor  hit  bodily  oonvlaiiits,  adolleier.  who  ImI 
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^<  Your  eyes  sparkle,  and  you  do  and  say,  what,  Orestes  himself 
<<  Not  in  his  sound  mind,  would  swear  was  not  the  part  of  a 
*<  man  in  his  right  senses." 


He  ktUed  Pyrrfans,  the  ton  of  AchiUei, 
in' the  temple  of  Apollo,  for  meriyiog 
Hermioiic.  who  had  been  promited  to 
him  by  her  father  Menelaiu.  Apollo 
•eot  fortes  to  haunt  him  for  the  profa* 
nation  of  hit  templet  and  forced  him  to 
ex|Mate  his  crimes  at  the  altar  of  Diana 
Taorica.  See  Juv.  sat.  xv.  1. 116— 1 9. 
See  Hob.  sat.  iiL  lib.  U.  I  ISS.  et 
seq.  in  which  satire  Horace,  with  a  de- 
gree of  humour  and  raillerj  peculiar  to 
himself,  exposes  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stoic  philosophers,  which  was,  thot  all 
mankind  were  madmen  and  Ibols,  except 
those  of  theif  «wa  leot ;  this  he,  with 


infinite  humour  and  address,  tnmt 
upon  themselves,  and  naturally  con* 
eludes,  upon  their  own  premises,  that 
they  were  greater  fools  than  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  Stoics  were  a  prood,  harsh,  se- 
vere, and  sour  sect,  in  many  particulara 
not  very  different  ftom  the  Cynics.  The 
reader  may  find  an  instmctive  acooont 
of  their  principles,  doctrines,  and  prac* 
tices,  as  well  af  an  edifying  use  made  of 
them^in  that  masterly  performance  of 
Dr.  Leland^  entitled,  "  The  Advantage 
«•  and  Necessity  of  the  Christiaa  BcK* 
"  latjon,*  Tol.  ii  p.  140— SS5. 


SATIRA  IV. 


ARGUMENT. 
The  sting  of  this  Satire  is  particularly  aimed  at  Nero  i  but  the 
Poet  has  been  cautious^  and  therefore  has  written  it  under  the 
notion  of  Socrates  admonishing  his  pupil,  young  Alcibiades  .- 
under  this  Jktion  he  attacks  Nero's  unfitness  to  manage  the 
reins  of  government  j  his  lust,  his  cruelty^  his  drunkenness^  his 
luxury  and  effeminacy.     He  also  reprehends  the  Jtattery  of 

Hem  populi  tractas?  (bafbatum  hsec  crede  magistnim 

Dicere,  sorbitio  toUit  quern  dira  cicutffi.) 

Quo  fretus  ?  die  hoc,  roagni  pupille  Pericli. 

Scilicet  ingenium,  et  rerum  prudentia  velox, 

Ante  pilos  venit ;  dicenda,  tacendaque,  calles !  5 

Ergo,  ubi  commota  fervet  plebecula  bile, 

Fert  animus  calidse  fecisse  silentia  turbsD, 

Um/t  1.  Do  yoM  mana^t  j^.]  Do  you  to  Alcibitdes. 

take  opoD  yourself  the  lUBnagement  of  — O  fwpU,  ^c^  The  father  of  joung 

publit  affairs — the  government  of  the  Alcibiades  left  him  under  the  care  and 

state  ?  guardianship  of  Pericles,  who  was  a  wise 

— 7%mXc.]  u  €•  Let  us  soppoie*  ima-  and  great  statesman,  and  who  adminis- 

gme.  tered   the  affairs   of  Athens  for   forty 

— Tkt  bearded  master.]  Socrates,  who,  years.    Alcibiades  was  prone  to  laxury 

like  other  philosophers*  wore  a  beard,  as  and  other  vices,  but  giving  himself  to  be 

a  mark  of  wisdom  and  gravity ;  let  us  instructed  by  Socrates,  he  was  somewhat 

suppose  him  thus  to  discourse  to  his  pn-  redaimed*    See  Ainsw.  Alcibiades. 

pil  Alcibiades.  4.  Tohtmre.'\  Scilicet  is  here  ifonical, 

2.  Dire  potion,  4^.]  Socrates  was  pot  and  is  put  to  introduce  the  followiog 
to  death  at  Athens,  on  the  accusation  of  lines,  wliich  are  all,  to  I.  13,  ironical, 
Anittts  and  Melitus.  He  was  condemned  and  lash  Nero  under  the  person  of 
to  drink  the  juice  of  hemlock.      See  young  Alcibiades. 

Juv.  sat.  aiii.  1.  185,  6,  note.  •—G€mui.'\  Ingenium—eapacily,  jodg- 

3.  Upon    whu  reiving?]    What  are    ment. 

your  qualifications  lor  this,  that  you  4.  Quick  fart»ght,  4«.]  Prudentia — a 
rely  upon  as  sufficient  for  so  arduous  an  natural  quickness  and  foresight  of  things, 
undertaking  ?  irm  wmmf,  says  Socratei    and  an  habitual  acting  accordingly. 


SATIRE  IV. 


ARGUMENT. 
Netxl's  courtiers^  'oAo  endeavoured  to  make  kis  vices  pass  for 
virtues.  It  may  he  supposed^  that  our  Poet  might  mean  to 
represent  Seneca^  Nero's  tutor f  under  the  character  of  Socrates^ 
the  tutor  of  young  Alcibiades;  and  Nero^  Seneca's  pupilj  under 
the  character  of  Alcibiades,  Pei'sius  hasy  in  this  Satire^ 
almost  transaUfed  Flatds  first  Alcibiades,  See  Speciator, 
No.  207. 

Do  you  tnatiage  the  business  of  the  people?  (think  the  bearded 

master   . 
To  say  these  things,  whom  the  dir^  potion  of  hemlock  took  off.) 
Upon  what  relying  ?  tell  this,  O  pupil  of  great  Pericles. 
To  be  sure,  genius,  and  quick  foresight  of  things, 
Come  before  hairs :  you  know  well  what  is  to  be  spoken,  and 

what  kept  in  silence.  5 

Tlierefore  when  the  lower  sort  of  people  grow  warm  with  stirr'd 

bile. 
Your  mind  carries  you  to  hare  made  silence  to  the  warm  crowd. 


6.  Before  hairs.']  i  e.  The  liiin  of  the  to  b«  Ironhlesome  if  displeased, 
beard.     According  to  Suet.  Nero  b^an         — Wtthitirr'd  biU»]  Wax  warm  with 

to  reign  before  his  seventcenrii  year.  Bnger»  their  choler  Btirred«  put  into  com- 

'^You  know  toeil,  ^.]  This  is  a  inott  motion — 
important  quali6fation  in  the  chief  go-        7.  Four  mtnd  cartiet  youJ]  Your  mind 

?emor    of  a  state,    to  Icnow  when  to  is  so  persuaded  of  your  dignity  and  au- 

speak,  and  when  to  be  silent — what  to  tborityt  that  it  carries  jroa  into  a  notion* 

impart  to  the  people,  and  what  conceal  that  you  have  but  to  wave  your  hand* 

from  them — what  to  take  public  notice  of,  and  the  people*  tlwogh  in  ever  so  great 

and  what  to  pass  over  in  silence :  there-  a  ferment,  would  be  instantly  appeased, 
fore  when—  — To    have    made  tUence,    ^.]    The 

6.  The  lower  tort  ofpeopU.']  PJebecola  thought  has  but  to  come  into  your  mind, 

(dim.  from  plebs),  the  mob,  as  we  say ;  and  the  thing  seems  to  have  been  al- 

•vfao,  in  all  slates,  are,  at  limes,  apt  ready  done.    See iSn.  i.  IdS— 7. 
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A^estate  tnanfis.    Quid  deinde  loqtiere  ?--*<  Qairite% 
<  Hoc,  puto^  non  justum  est;  illud  male:  rectius  tttod/ 
Scis  etenim  jastum  gemina  suspendere  lance 
Ancipitis  librae :  rectum  discemis,  ubi  inter 
Curvasubit;  vel  cum  fallit  pede  regula  varor 
Et  potis  es  nigrum  vitio  prsefigere  Uieta. 

Quin  tu,  iffitur,  summa  nequicquam  pelle  decoru% 
Ante  diem  bbndb  caudam  jactare  popello 


10 


15 


8.  What  then,  ^.]  q.  d.  Now  let  n% 
BoppOM  yoa  to  have  aiicceeded,  and  to 
have  made  ulence,  fedtse  tilenti*— 
what  would  be  your  speech  to  (heoi>  in 
order  to  their  dispersion  ? 

-« '•  fionoiis.*]  Qdrites.  The  poet 
supposes  him  to  address  the  mob  by  liie 
ancient  and  honourable  title  of  Quirites» 
in  •rdor  to  gain  their  attention ;  and  by 
tliist  tooi  be  marks  out  who  is  meant  by 
Aloibiades;  for  the  Romans,  not  the 
A^eniaus,  were  called  Qairites,  from  Qui- 
riansy  L  t.  Romulas^  their  first  founder* 

9.  "  I  ihink."]  Pnto  —  u  e.  in  my 
opinion.  He  speslu  with  the  diffidence 
and  fear  of  a  yooog  and  inexperienced 
oHuit  instead  of  the  boldness  and  autho- 
rity of  an  old  experienced  governor. 

— "  li  not  just,**  4«.]  He  represants  A1- 
eibiades  (t.  e*  yomig  Nero)  at  a  mise* 
fable  and  pnerue  orator,  and  making  a 
speech  consisting  of  very  few  words,  (and 
those  ill  cblcniated  to  allay  tbe  torbo- 
leuoe'Of  an  enraged  mob,)  and  therefore 
not  6^  for  the  government  of  such  o  place 
at  Bome,  where  seditious  and  risings  of 
the  -people  were  very  frequent,  and 
which  required  all  the  gravity  and  force 
of  popular  eloquence  to  appease  tbera. 

^•«  T%M  h  badUf,"  4<u]  He  represenU 
Aldbfedea,  as  if  he  were  saying  over  his 
lesson  about  the  v*  hmmm,  r»  »«A«»,  ^§ 
l^aciersf f»t  to  his  master  Socrates ;  -  in 
order  to  ridicvle  the  suppctsed  speech  of 
Nero  10  the  fepple*  which  is  more  lilse  a 
school-boy*s  repeating  his  lesson  in  mo«  • 
rat  ivhilQiophy,  than  like  a  soealy  autho- 
ritailve  oratimw  calculated  for  the  ar. 
dttous  oocasion  of  appeasnig  an  incensed 
and  seditions  mob. 

10. '  yini  Jbww  kvm  to  su^Jid,  ^.]  t.  e. 
To  weigh  and  bakmoc  bei>w«en  right  and 
wrong;  and  to  resolve  all  difficult  and 
dot>lj(f«l  qoeaiiena  concerning  iliem. 
Xfaluplu  taken  from  weighing  in  scales, 
to  aKertaln^  ^ho  truth  of  tiie  weight,  of 


any  thing. 

tl.  The  doiibtful  bdmme,^  Not  know- 
ing which  way  it  will  iodine,  till  the  ex. 
periment  be  made.  So  there  nay  be 
questions  which  may  be  very  dooblfol 
concerning  right,  and  not  to  be  decided, 
till  very  nicely  weighed  in  the  nind. 

—Whot  iislr«%At,  fc}  Qfetaph.  froin 
measuring  things  by  a  straight  rale,  bj 
which  is  discovered  evcfy  deviaticm  and 
ioclhiatlon  ^om  it.  This  was  applied  to 
morals;  what  was  right  was  called  re- 
ctum— ^whac  was  not  right,  curvun.  So 
sat.  iii.  59' 

Haud  tibiinaqperUnm I 


ll-^]«.  When  between  erotked  tki^gt, 
fe*]  Virtue  may  sometimes  be  found^so 
situated  between  two  vices,  as  to  make 
the  decision  of  whet  is  right  vciy  diffi* 
colt ;  its  extreoies  may  seem  to  border 
on  vice,  either  on  one  »ide  or  the  other. 

For  iostanee,  when  Junios  Bratwa  pet 
hit  two  sons  to  death,  lor  siding  with 
Tarqofa  after  his  expulsion  from  Borne, 
this  action  of  Brutus,  however  virtoooa 
it  might  be,  certainly  bordered  on  era* 
elty  and  want  of  natural  affection  oa 
one  imnd,  and  want  of  justice  and  pub« 
lie  spirit  on  the  other.  See  Jvt.  Mt. 
viii.  1.  961,  note. 

19.  When  a  rule  dec«he$,  4^.]  Me- 
taph.  from  legs  which  bend  inward; 
bandy  legs,  which  are  misshapen  and 
uneven.  You  also  know,  wlien  on  ac* 
comt  of  some  necessary  eaoepcions*  tlie 
rule  itself  wovld  be  uneven  and  wrong, 
and  would  deceive,  if  observed  acc<»rd. 
ingtoebeletter  oflt. 

ror  Instance,  ft  b  a  rule  of  just  ice  to 
return  a  deposit,  wben  demauded  by 
the  owner.  A  man,  in  hiA  rifeht  minds 
leaves  bis  sword  in  his  friend**  liands — 
afterwards  he  rvni  road,  and.  with  an 
apparent  intent  of  doing  misckief,  cornea 
ancl^lemandf  lus  aword  :  the  law,  in  ibe 
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With  the  majesty  i^your  hand:  what  then  will  you  speak? 

**  Romans, 
<<  This  I  think,  is  not  just ;  that  is  badly*— that  more  right.'' 
For  you  know  how  to  suspend  what  is  just,  in  the  double  scale 
Of  the  doubtful  balance:  you  discern  what  is  strait  when  between 
Crooked  things  it  comes,  or  when  a  ruledeceiveswith  a  wry  foot; 
And  you  are  able  to  fix  the  black  theta  to  vice. 

But  do  you  therefore  (in  vain  beautiful  in  your  outward  skin) 
Before  the  day,  to  boast  your  tail  to  the  fawning  rabble       15 


letter  of  ir,  i«ys,«' return  it  f  bat  this,  In 
such  a  case,  would  be  a  distortion  of 
rigbr,  wbicb,  if  obejed,  would  deceive 
biro  tbat  conpli«d  witb  it  into  a  wrong 
idion. 

13.  Tcfx  the  blade  iheta,}  You  are 
]>erfectly  skilled  in  the  nropcr  distribu- 
tion of  punishments.  Ihe  letter  O  was 
put  to  the  names  of  those  who  were  ca- 
pitally condemned  among  the  Greeks,  it 
being  the  first  letter  of  the  word  5«ms- 
rsf  f  death. 

a.  d.  You  perfectly  understand  crimi- 
iiai  as  well  as  civil  justice. 

In  all  these  four  last  lines  Persius  is  to 
be  understood  directly  contrary  to  what 
be  says,  and  to  speak  ironically  of 
Nero's  abilities  for  the  distribution  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice.  In  short,  he 
means  that  Nero  had  not  any  sort  of 
knowledge  or  experience  which  could  fit 
bini  for  the  government  on  which  he  was 
entered. 

14.  JBul,  ^.]  The  poet  bavins,  in 
tbe  four  preceding  lines,  represented  So- 
crates as  insinuating,  by  a  severe  irony, 
tbat  his  pupil  was  destitute  of  all  I  he 
raquisites  which  form  a  chief  magistrate, 
(which  we  are  to  understand  as  applied 
by  Persitts  to  young  Nero,)  now  repre- 
sents him  as  throwing  off  the  disguise  of 
irony,  and,  in  plain  terms,  arraigning  his 
affecting  the  government,  young  and  ui- 
experieuccd  as  he  was,  and,  to  tbat  f  nd, 
bis  exhibiting  his  handsome  person,  clad 
in  a  triumphal  robe«  in  order  to  captivate 
tbe  minds  of  the  sillv  rabble — See  Tacit. 
Ann.  lib.  xiii.  and  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  vol. 
3UV.  p.  356.  when  he,  instead  of  go- 
▼eminc  others,  stood  in  need  of  that  wis- 
dom which  could  enable  him  to  govern 
bimself. 

•—  Therefore*]  As  vou  are  destitute 
of  tbe  pieceding  qualifications  of  a  chief 
magistrate.    (See  I  10—14.) 


— In  vain  heattliful,  ^.]  Alcibiades 
was  a  beautiful  youth — so,  all  agree* 
Nero  was — hut,  alas!  how  vain  and 
empty  was  this  outward  embellishment 
of  a  fine  person,  if  his  mind  were  replete 
with  ignorance  and  vice,  so  that  he  was 
utterly  unfit  for  the  high  station  to  which 
he  aspired  I 

15.  Before  the  daif.}  Before  the  tiroa 
comes,  when  a  maturer  age,  and  an  ac 
quired  knowledge  in  tlie  affairs  of  go> 
vernment,  shall  have  qualified  yon 
properly.  Nero,  though  not  fourteen 
years  oul,  after  his  adoption  by  the  cm« 
peror  Claudius  in  preference  to  his  own 
son  Britannicus,  was  presented  with  iho 
manly  robe,  which  qualified  him  for 
honours  and  employments.  At  the  same 
time,  the  senate  decreed,  that,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  should  discharge  the 
consulship,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  as 
consul  designed,  be  invested  with  pro* 
consular  authority  out  of  Rome,  and  be 
styled  prince  of  tbe  Roman  youth. 

'—Boast  ifour  tail.]  Metaph.  alluding 
to  the  peacock^s  tail,  which,  when  ex- 
panded, is  veiy  beautiful,  ond  hij>hly 
admired,  by  children  particularly  ; 
(comp.  Juv.  sat.  vii.  S?,  note).  So 
young  Nero,  in  order  to  draw  the  eyes 
and  affections  of  the  common  people 
upon  bim,  appeared  at  the  Circrnsian 
games  in  a  triumph  J  robe,  the  mark  and 
ornament  of  tlie  imperial  state.  Ant. 
Hist,  'ubi  supra. 

Caudani  joctare,  in  this  line,  is  by 
some  interpreted  by  wagging  the  tuil-~ 
metaph.  alluding  to  dogs  wagf^in^  the  tail, 
when  they  seem  to  fawn  and  flnlter,  in 
order  to  mgratitite  themselves  with  tlioso 
whom  they  approach.  Comp.  sai.  i. 
87.  and  note.  This  undoublclly  gives 
a  very  uood  sense  to  the  paswge,  a«  de- 
scriptive of  Nero*8  flatteries  and  blandisIT- 
ments  towards  the  populace  at  Home, 

8  N 
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Desinis,  Aaticyras  melior  aorbere  tneracas? 
Quae  tibi  sumina  boni  est  ? — <  uncta  vixisse  patella 
'  Semper,  et  assiduo  curata  cuticula  sole/ 
Expecta ;  baud  aliud  respondeat  hsec  aiius^    I  nunc, 
Dinomaches  e^o  sum,  suffl«»  sum  candidus*     Eslo, 
Dum  ne  detenus  sapiat  pannucia  Bauds, 
Cum  bene  discincto  cantaverit  ocima  vernie. 
Ut  nemo  iu  sese  teatat  deseendere !  Nemo: 


£0 


in  order  to  gain  their  favour.  But  I  ra- 
ther think  that  the  interpretation  which 
I  have  preferred  (for  both  are  to  be 
found  in  commentators)  U  mo5t  agree- 
able to  the  preceding  line : 

Qum  tu,  igkur,  tummd  negwtrgiiam  peUe 
deeorut — 
which  seems  to  allude  to  the  appearance 
which  Nero  made,  wliea  to  draw  the 
CTea  and  affections  of  the  people  upon 
him,  he  exhibited  himself  in  a  triumphal 
robe  at  the  Ciroensian  games.  See  I. 
14k  n.  1. 

Casaubon  concludes  his  note  on  1. 15^ 
•s  giving  a  preference  to  the  allusion 
vhich  I  have  adopted — *'  Hoc  autera 
"  venuste  dictum  a  Fersio— ^jactace  sc 
"  populo^Ut  apud  Jovenalem. . 

"  Jpte  lacemaUt  cum  Kjactark  aoMcm*^ 
JuT.sati.  1.  6f. 
**  Translaturo  a  pavouibus,  ouando 

••  — ficjtA  panJuMt  tpectacula  eaudd.** 

Hon.  sat.  ii.  lib.  ii.  1.  S6. 
"  Tunc  enim  creduntur  jactare  se  fcemi- 
"  nis,"  &c 

15.  7V/m0niff^niftUe.]Blando— flat- 
tering, faWoing,  easily  captivated  with 
outward  shew*  and  as  easily  pretailed 
on  to  make  court  to  it.  PopeUus,  dim. 
of  popolos— *sma1Ir  silly,  or  poor  people 
•^-the  rabSle  or  mob.    Aimsw. 

16.  Zxave  of  J]  Besinjs.--^.  d.  Do 
you  desist  from  engaging'tbe  admiration 
and  flatteries  of  the  people  by  your  iine 
outward  appearance,  as  though  you 
aspired  at  governing  them — 

— •  Morejfit.^  Melior — L  e.  aptior — 
t.  e.  when  you  are  fitter  to  be  drinking 
hellebore  to  purge  out  your  madness  of 
vipe  and  fully  ? 

The  pure  Anikyra,']  Aniicyrae  roeracs 
— whole  isFes  of  pure  hellebore.  A  insw. 
AnticyrsB  were  two  islands  in  the  i£geaa 
sea,  famous  for  producing  large  quan- 
tities of  hellebore,  much  in  repute  for 
uurguig  the  head,  not  only  in  madness, 
Lui  to  clear  it,  and  quiciien  the  appre- 


hension. Anticyre  stands  here  for  tBe 
hellebore  whh:h  grew  there.  Meton. 
See  sat.  i.  1.  51,  note ;  and  HoR.  lib.  H. 
sat.  Hi.  I.  83. 

Aft  this  is»  iri  substance,  what  Plato 
represents  Socrates  saying  to  Alcibiedes; 
but  Feraius  is  to  be  understood  sm  apply- 
ing it'  to  Nero,  whoj  havinK  takeo  ih« 
Eeins  ofgovernroent»  without  DetDg  quatl- 
fied  for  the  management  of  there,  flat- 
tered, and  paid  court  to  the  senate  and 
people,  fa  order  to  gain  their  favour ; 
when  all  he  did,  that  appeared  right, 
did  not  proceed  from  inward  virtue  and 
real  knowledge,  but  from  conaterfeiting 
and  dissembling  both.— Leave  off'  tbii, 
says  Persius,  till,  being  prup^y  in- 
structed  and  informed  in  the  principles 
ofreaf  wisdom  and  virtue,  you  may  be 
that  really  which  now  yod  only  pretend 
—in  the  mean  time,  as  voa  are  at  pre- 
sent,  you  are  more  fit  to  be  put  ooder  » 
redmen  of  hellebore  than  for  any 
thmg  else.  As  a  proof  of  this,  let  me 
ask  you— 

ir.  ••  Ytmr  wm  of  good-T  Your 
sammura  bonun.  or  chief  good.  If 
yon  answer  truly,  yon  must  own  it  to 

—  "  To  imt  dwam  Hved,"  ^.]  To 
fare  samptoonsly.  and  to  live  iu  all  the 
delicacies  of  gluttony*— This  is  what 
Persius  supposes  to  be  Nero's  answer. 

18.  "  Skin  taken  care  <f/'  ^t:.]  They 
used  to  anoint  their  bodies,  and  then 
bask  in  the  sun,  to  make  their  skin  in- 
bibe  the  oif,  ths(t  it  might  be  smooth  ao<i 
delicate.  See  Mabt.  Epigr.  lib.  x. 
epigr.  xil. 

Here  Persius  attacks  the  luxury  and 
effeminacy  of  Nero,  who  had  not  yet 
thrown  off  the  mask;  but  whatever  vices 
and  debaucheries  he  might  practise 
privately,  to  the  public  he  still  continued 
to  personate  a  character  of  some  ie« 
maining  virtues. 

—  ••  CaarbmaMttn."!  IfypalUge— Coc 
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Leave  off,  more  fit  to  drink  ap  the  pure  Antkyrs  ? 

«*  What  is  your  sam  of  good  ?" — "  To  have  always  lived  with 

'<  a  delicious 
**  Dish,  and  the  skin  taken  care  of  in  the  continual  sun." — 
^*  Stay :  this  old  woman  would  hardly  answer  otherwise. — Go 

"  now-r- 
•«  I  am  of  Dinomache :"---«« puff  up  :"^«  I  am  handsome:"-^ 

"beitso:  20 

^<  Since  ragged  Baucis  i«  not  less  wise  dian  you, 
'<  When  she  has  well  cried  herbs  to  a  slovenly  slave.'' 
How  nobody  tries  to  descend  into  himself!  nobody : 


contioQtlly  in  tbe  san.    See  Juv.  sat. 
xi.  I.  f03. 

19.  "  Stay.*^  Stop  a  little— there's  an 
old  woimm  crying  her  herbs— ask  her 
what  she  thinks  the  chief  good,  and 
joa'H  hear  from  her  as  wise  an  answer 
at  yoa  have  giTen  me,  says  the  poet, 
as  in  the  person  of  Socrates  ^o  AJci- 


—  "Go  iww,"  4«.]  i.  e.  Go  now 
where  yon  please*  if  spch  be  yoor  ideas 
of  the  cUer  good^  and  boast  that  yon 
•re  noblv  bom,  the  son  of  the  noble 
DinoiAache,  that  great  and  illottrious 
woma«— 4>Qt  how  wiH  this  fit  yon  for 
foremoient,  while  yoar  ideas  are  so  ig- 
noble and  base?  Alcibiades  was  the 
ton  of  a  noble  woman  of  that  name — 
Nero  of  Agrippina. 

JO.  «  Pufvp/^  Suffla-^  be  prood  of 
*'  this— puff  yoorself  op  with  this  con* 
"  osit— bat,  alas!  of  what  aTtil  is  this, 
"  wben  the  first  wrinkled  old  woman  you 
**  meet  is  as  «rell  informed,  tooching  the 
'*  chief  and  highest  good  of  man,  as  you 
••  at*.- 

«1.  "  BoNctt.*]  The  name  of  an  old 
See  Ot.  Met.  lib!  viii.  fab.  viii. 
put  for  any  of  that  character. 
Pannuoeos  signifies- ragged,  or  clothed 
in  rags ;  also  wrinkled. 

«.  "  Cri«dAert«,*4c.]  Odmamis  an 
herb  called  basil,  but  pot  here  in  the 
plural  number  for  all  sorts  of  herbs, 
which,  as  well  as  this,  were  cried  and 
aold  by  old  women  about  the  streets  of 
Borne. 

Diidnctos  sisnifies,  Ht.  nngirt,  (he 
clothes  luinging  loose — hence  slovenly — 
and  perhaps  it  may  thereforti  be  a  pro. 
■  per  epithet  for  one  of  tlie  comroou  slaves, 
wlio  might  be  usually  sfevenly  In  thejr 
app^ranca;  one  of  these  liearing  the 
iroman  cry  bar  herbt»  goes  out  into  tf^e 


street  and  boys  some. 

Some  are  for  making  cantaverit  odiraa 
a  figurative  expression  for,  the  old  wo- 
man's quarrelling,  and  abusing  t,he  slave  ; 
but  I  see  no  reason  .lor  dej>arting  from 
the  above  literal  explication,  which,  to 
me,  seems  to  contain  a  very  natural 
description  of  an  old  herb- woman,  cry- 
ipg  her  herbs  in  a  sort  of  singing  or 
chant,  sach  as  is  heard  every  day  in 
London,  and  one  ef  the  lower  servants 
In  the  family  hearing  her,  and  going 
into  the  street  to  her  to  buy  some. 

The  poet's  meaning  here  is  to  mortify 
Nero's  vanity,  with  regard  to  his  funfm 
and  appearance.  "  You  boast  of  your 
"  youth,  birth,  and  fortune-— pf  your 
**  beauty  and  elegance  of  appearance''-pr 
all  which  may  be  understood  by  can- 
didus — 

Cmdiduf,  el  tdot  a  nertice  pukher  ad 
mot.         Hob.  epist.  ii.  lib.  ii.  I.  4. 

ff.  d.  "  I  ^rant  all  that  you  can  say  on 
*■  these  subjects ;  but  how  little  are  all 
"  these,  in  comparison  of  the  beauty  and 
"  ornaments  of  the  mind,  in  which  yon 
**  don't  exceed  a  poor  old,  ragoed,  and 
**  wrinkled  hag,  that  cries  heras  about 
"  the  street!  Sbe  is  not  worse  off  (de- 
"  terios)  than  yop»  in  point  of  wisdom 
"  and  knowledge ;  nay,  she  may  be  said  to 
'•  exceed  you,  since  she  is  en<iowed  with 
**  wisdom  enough  to  fulfil,  and  will  t» 
"  perform,  what  her  station  of  life  ra- 
'•  quires :  she  cries  her  herbs  well,  and 
**  knows  how  to  recommend  tbem  to  tbfi 
'*  best  advantage  to  the  buyers ;  but  yop 
*■  are  destitute  q(  all  those  qualities 
"  which  are  requisite  to  perform  tho 
"  duties  of  that  station,  in  vhicl)  yon 
'*  are  placet)  as  the  chief  gpvernor  of  a 
«« great  peopf^." 

2S,  Ncbodt/  tria,  fe.]  However  pro- 
fitable soK  knowledge  m»j  be,  yet  heif 
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Sed  pra&cedenti  spectator  mantica  tei^go. 
Quassieris,  *  nosdn'  Vectidi  praedia?*  *  Cajw?* 
*  Dives  arat  Curibus  quantum  non  milvus  obenvt.' 
Hunc  ais  ?  hunc,  dis  iratis  geoioque  sinistro^ 
Qui  quandoque  jugum  pertusa  ad  compita  figit» 
SeriolcB  vetcrem  metuens  deradere  Iioiuid, 
Ingeniit,  hoc  bene  sit ;  tunicatum  cum  sale  mordais 
Cfiepe,  et  farratam  pueris  plaudentibus  ollam, 
Pannosam  fsecem  morientis  sorbet  aceti. 

At  si  unctus  cesses,  et  figas  in  cote  solem, 
Est  prope  te  ignotus,  cubito  qui  tangat,  et  acre 


25 


sa 


backward  are  men  (o  endeavour  to 
search  and  know  tbemseives ! — in  short 
nobudy  doi  s  tills. 

24.  The  wallet,  ^cJ]  Alluding  to  that 
fable  of  /£sop,  which  we  find  iu  Phsdras 
as  follows : 

Perat  imposuit  Jupiter  nobis  duat: 
Pr(tpriii  repletam  vitiis  pott  tergum  dedit, 
AUenis  aiUe  pectus  tuspendit  gravem. 
Hac  re  videre  m^tra  mala  >io»  posm» 
mutt 
Aliisimul  ddinqmmt,  censora  sumus. 
Hence,  though  we  do  not  see  oar  own 
faults,  which  are  thrown  (as  it  were)  be- 
hind our  backs,  ^et  those  who  follow  us 
can  see  them,  and   will   look  at  them 
sharply  enough ;   thus    we  aho  look  at 
Ibr  faults  of  those  whom  we  follow. 
Dixerit  uoanum  qui  me^  totidem  audiet, 

aique 
Retpicere  ignoto  discet  pendentia  tergo* 
Hon.  lib.  ii.  sat.  ill.  1.  !298.  9. 
t5-  You  may  be  asked,  j-c.^  t.  e.  Sup« 
pose  you  are  inquired  of  by  somebody, 
and   are  asked,   '*  Whether  you  know 
••  the  farms  on   the  esUte    of   Vecti- 
••  dins?* 

—  "  Whote  f]  L  e.  Whose  say  you  ? 
—as  if  not  knowing  whom  he  means  to 
inquire  about. 

«6.  "  Rieh  he  plought*  ^.]  I  mean, 
tays  he,  that  rich  fellow,  that  has  more 
arable  land  than  a  kite  can  skim  over  in 
a  day.  Oberro  signihes  tu  wafider  about 
in  an  irregular  manner,  and  well  dc- 
Kribes  the  flight  of  a  kite,  which  does 
-  not  proceed  strai4.ht  forward,  but  keeps 
wheeling  about,  in  an  irregular  manner, 
in  search  of  prey.  ITiis  seems  to  be 
*proTerbial  for  a  large  and  extensive 
landed  estate..     See  Juv.  sat,  ix.  1.  55. 


lunc — Dovi  understood. 
I    know  him  of  whom 


tot  nulvos  intra  toa  Mima 

Cures  was  a  city  of  the  Sablnes,or  ralher 

the  conntrr  about  it. 

97.  "  Him  dQjfousmff*]  Co  yo«  nwan 
that  Vectidius,  who  has  so  much  land  at 
Cures? — say  yoo— 

'^"Uim.'q  Ho 
— 9.  d,  O  yes, 
you  speak. 

—  ••  Angry  gods,"]  It  was  a  notioo 
among  the  ancient  heathen,  that  the 
gods  were  displeased  and  angry  with 
those  with  whom  they  themselves  were 
displeased,  even  at  the  time  they  were 
born,  and  that,  therefore*  tbroai^  life 
they  were  under  an  adverse  fate.  Sc« 
Juv.  sat.  i.  I.  49,  50;  and  Juv.  MU  x. 
If9. 

Dis  ilU  adversis  getdUutfattfo^  shmira, 

—  "  iin  KJiittcky  gentus.*]  See  sat.  iL 
].  3,  note. 

"Of  heaven  and  earth  ike  acarm, 

'*  With  ofvgry  gods,  ofid  advene  gaum 

**bomJ*  BaawsTEA. 

Sinister,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
(see  Jut.  xiv.  1,  note,)  means  anfoc* 
tunate,  unlocky,  untoward;  also  un« 
favourable. 

28.  "  Fket  a  yoke."4c.]  This  aUtides 
to  a  festival  time,  when,  after  plou^iog 
and  sowing  were  over,  the  hosbaodmcn 
hung  op  the  yokes  of  their  oxea  on 
stakes,  or  posts,  in  some  public  highway, 
ruost  frequented;  therefore  they  cboae 
the  compita,  or  places  where  four  ways 
met,  where  the  country  people  came  to- 
gether to  keep  their  wakes*  and  to  per- 
form their  sacrifices  to  the  Laresb  or 
rural  gods;  hence  called  Conpitaliiii. 
This  was  a  season  of  great  festivity, 
(something  like  hanrest*home  among  us,) 
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But  the  wallet  on  the  preoedinjsr  back  is  looked  at. — 

You  may  be  asked — **  Doyou Icnow  the  larms  of  VectidtuB  ?" 

"Whose?'  25 

<*  Rich  he  ploughs  at  Cures  as  much  as  a  kite  can  not  fly  over." 
<*  Him  do  you  say  ?-*him,  with  angry  gods,  and  an  unlucky 

**  genius, 
*<  Who,  whensoever  he  fixes  a  yoke  at  the  beaten  cross-waysi 
"  Fearing  to  scrape  off  the  old  day  of  a  vessel, 
**  Groans" — <^  May  this  be  well  V  <^  champing,  with  salt,  a 

"  coated  SO 

^*  Onion,  and  the  servants  applauding  a  mess  of  pottage, 
**  Sups  up  the  mothery  dregs  of  dying  vinegar."— 

<^  But  if  ancnnted  you  can  loiter,  and  fix  the  sun  in  your  skin, 
*<  There  is  nigh  you  one  unknown,  who  may  touch  with  the 

'*  elbow,  and  sharply 


when  the  ianners  ate  and  drank  with 
great  joUitjr. 

«9.  *•  Fearing  totcrape,"*  ^.]  The  an- 
cients, when  they  put  wine  into  vessels, 
stopped  up  the  mouih  with  clay  or  pitch 
daubed  over  it.  When  it  was  brought 
out  for  use,  the  mouth  was  unstopped, 
by  scraping  off  the  covering,  thai  the 
wine  nitsht  be  poured  out.  Hor.  lib.  i. 
ode  XX.  T.  9,  3. 

Tills  poor  nigKardly  wretch,  even  at 
8  time  of  festivity,  grudged  to  open  a 
vessel ;  and,  if  he  did  it,  seemed  as  if  it 
threatened  his  ruin.  O,  says  he,  with  a 
groan,  may  this  end  well !  hoc  bene  sit — 
a  sort  of  solemn  deprecation,  frequently 
osed  by  the  Romans  on  their  under- 
taking something  very  weighty  and  im- 
portant. 

30—1.  ••  A  coated  (miwi.*J  Tunica - 
tura — becaoae  an  onion  consists  of  several 
coats. 

31.  "  Men  of  pottage.^  Farratam  sig- 
nifies made  of  com :  oltam,  a  pot  in 
which  the  pottage  (which  was  made  of 
corn,  rocaf,  or  flour,  with  water  and 
herbs)  was  boiled ;  here,  by  metonymy* 
put  for  its  contents — i.  c.  the  pottage. 
Comp.  Juv.  sot.  xiv.  171,  note. 

—  "  Serwmu  applauding.'*]  Even  this 
roean  fare,  being  more  than  (bey  usually 
had  on  other  days,  therefore  tbey  re- 
joiced at  the  sight  of  it,  and  applauded 
their  roaster't  liherality.  Comp.  Jur. 
sat.  xiv.  1. 136—34. 

32.  "  Supt  up  the  motherj/ dregs*  ^-r.] 
Acetum — wine  turned  vonr. 


— —  Acre 
Palet  acct%UH» 

HoR.  .<^at.  ill.  lib.  ii.  I.  116,  17* 
When  wine  ferments  and  turns  sour, 
there  is  a  scom  or  niouldinesson  the  top, 
which  bears  the  appearance  of  white 
rags — hence  rooihery  wine  was  called 
pannosns.  Every  word  in  this  line  has 
an  emphasis,  to  describe  the  covetous 
miserable  wretch  who  is  the  subject  of  it. 
Sorbet,  he  sups  or  drinks  up,  leaves 
none — wine  turned  sour,  mothery,  the 
dregs  of  it,  dying,  losing  even  the  little 
spirit  it  had.  So  we  •peok  ofvapid»flat 
liquors,  that  have  lost  all  their  spirit — we 
say  the'y  are  dead,  as  dead  small -beer. 
&c.  All  this  he  is  supposed  to  do,  even 
at  a  time  of  feasting,  rather  than  afford 
himself  good  liquor. 

33,  •*  Ymi  can  Imter,**  4*0  Comp.  I. 
18.  Ifyouindul^  in  laziness,  luxury,, 
and  effeminacy.  The  poet  here  cautions 
the  relator  of  the  faults  of  Vectidius,  and. 
lets  him  know  that  some  other  may  make 
as  free  with  his. 

34.  "  One  unknown,**]  Doirt  think 
that  yoar  faults  will  tie  concealed  any 
more  than  you  conceal  the  faults  of  other 
people.  Somebody  or  otlicr,  whom  per- 
haps you  little  tlituk  of,  and  whom  you 
know  not — 

—  •*  May  touch,^  ^c.]  May  remind 
you  of  your  vices  by  a  gentle  jog  of 
the  elbow,  and  say,  *'  fray  look  at 
"  home.'* 

S4— 5.  **Sharjdyipii  daum,'*fc.]  .4cre, 
a  Gnecism ;    for  acriter,  sh&rply,  with 
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Despuat  in  mores ;  penemqae  arcanaque  lumbt 
RuncanteiD,  popuio  marcentes  pandere  vulvas. 
Tu  cum  maxillis  balanatum  gausape  pectaa, 
Inguinibus  quare  detonsus  gurgulio  extat  ? 
Quinque  paliestritae  licet  haec  plaotaria  vellant, 
Elixasque  nates  labefactent  forcipe  adunca, 
Non  tamen  ista  filix  uUo  monsnescit  aratro. 

Caedimus,  inque  vicem  pnebemus  crura  sagittis : 
Vivitur  hoc  pacto :  sic  novimus.     Ilia  subter 
Csecum  vulnus  babes ;  sed  lato  balteus  auro 
PrsBtegit :  ut  mavis,  da  verba,  et  decipe  nervos. 
Si  potes.     '  Egreffium  cum  me  vicinia  dicat, 
<  ^fon  credam  r  viso  si  palles,  improbe,  nummo; 
Si  focis,  in  penem  quicquid  tibi  venit  amarum ; 
Si  puteal  multa  cautus  vibice  flagellas ; 
Nequicquam  popuio  bibulas  donaveris  aures. 
Respue  quod  non  es :  toUat  sua  munera  cerdo : 


SAT.  !▼. 
35 


40 


45 


50 


acrimony. — ^Despuo,  literallvi  is  to  ipit 
dovrn  or  upon ;  hence  to  spit  out  in  ab- 
horrencCf  to  express  contempt,  abhor- 
rence, detestation  t  **  therefore  don't 
"  flatter  yourself  (hat  jott  mU  escape  the 
**  censure  of  others,  any  more  than  Vec- 
"  tidius,  or  others,  escape  yoors — ^yoor 
'*  manners  are  such,  as  to  call  for  the 
**  utmost  abhorrence,  and  the  sharpest 
"  censure."  Metaph*  from  those  who 
apit,  on  smelling  or  tasting  any  thing 
that  is  filthy. 

From  this  place  to  1.  42,  the  thooghta 
and  expressions  are  by  no  means  proper 
for  literal  translation — I  hare  therefore 
paraphrased  them,  and  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  (heir  tendency  is  indirectly 
to  charge  the  young  emperor  Nero  with 
certain  lewd  and  unnatural  actions. 
which,  however  hitherto  he  might  keep 
fromtho  pabiic  eye,  were  yet  practised 
by  him  in  secret. 

4t.  We  laift.]  Or  we  strike  others, 
in  censuring  and  publishing  their 
faalts. 

— TTe  expote  our  Ugt  to  orroiDS.]  Me- 
taph. from  the  aladiators,  who»  while 
they  strike  at  the  adversary,  expose 
their  owir  persons  to  be  wounded  where 
most  easily  vulnerable.  So  while  we  lash 
or  strike  others  with  onr  tonguest  we  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  be  lashed  by  them  in 
our  turn,  and  to  receive  the  arrows  of 
detraction  and  defamation  into  whatever 


part  of  our  character  is  roost  vutoeFafaJe. 
The  gladiators  coold  guard  the  body, 
but  the  legs  and  lower  parts  were  mocb 
exposed  to  the  stroke  of  the  adirer« 
sary. 

43.  Thus  we  Use.]  Vivimr.  impers. 
— q.  d.  lliis  is  the  manner  of  comaftoa 
life,  censuring  and  being  censored.  See 
sat*  iii.  1.  S(>.  luditur.  note. 

— Thut  we  XcaoiD.]  Thus  we  bccmse 
acquainted  with  men's  characters,  by 
hearing  tlieir  faults  published  by  their 
revilers« 

44.  A  hliHd  wound,]  u  e.  Yon  practiae 
wickedness,  which  is  concealed  froai  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  but  yet  wounds  your 
conscience;  guUc  •  lurks  within,  and 
wounds  you  inwardly. 

44-^.  A  beU-^ooen  U^]  Metaph. 
from  the  practice  of  the  gladiaton^  who, 
when  they  received  a  wound,  covered  it 
with  the  broad  belt  which  they  wore,  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  the  eyes  of  the  spec* 
tators.  Thus  Nero,  by  the  greatnem  of 
liis  power,  and  by  the  splendor  of  bis  ap- 
pearance and  situation,  (here  meant  by 
the  figure  of  a  broad  belt  of  gqldj) 
covered  his  iniquities  from  the  aoimad- 
versioo  of  the  laws,  and  from  the  obser- 
vation  of  the  people. 

45.  Cheaf-— end  dcoeitir,  4^]  Impose 
upon  others,  and  deceive  yuur  own  reel- 
ingSf  as  much  as  yon  please,  that  isi  if 
yon  find  it  possible  so  to  do. 
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**  Spit  down  on  your  manners :  who  by  vile  arts  SS 

*^  Are  making  your  body  smooth  and  delicate. 

**  When  you  can  comb  a  long  anointed  beard 

**  On  your  cheeks,  why  are  you  shorn  elsewhere  ? 

'*  When,  after  all  the  pains  that  can  be  taken, 

^*  Tho'  assisted,  in  the  depilation  of  your  person,  by  iO 

**  Five  strong  wrestlers,  you  can  never  succeed. 

^^  We  lash,  and  in  our  turn  we  expose  our  legs  to  arrows. 
**  Thus  we  live — thus  we  know — under  your  bowels 
^*  Ybu  have  a  blind  wound :  but  a  belt  with  broad  gold 
**  Covers  it :  as  you  please,  cheat — and  deceive  your  nerves,  45 
**  Ifyoucan." — "  When  the  neighbourhood  iays  lam  excellent, 
**  Shall  I  not  believe  it?" — "If  money  being  seen,  O  wicked 

**  man,  you  are  pale — 
•*  If  you  do  whatever  your  lust  prompts  you  to — 
*^  If,  cautious,  you  scourge  the  puteal  with  many  a  wale, 
**  In  vain  shall  you  give  your  soaking  ears  to  the  rabble.     50 
"  Reject  what  you  are  not — Let  the  cobler  take  away  his  gifts : 


45.  Cheat.]  Da  verba.  See  before, 
note.  Ml.  ill.  1.  19. 

—  **  Ncrvtt.']  Nervot.  Tlie  nerves 
are  the  organs  of  sensation. 

46.  *'  If  you  em,"]  i.  e.  But  this  ^oa 
cannot  do. 

— ••  When  the  neigbourhood  $ay»t'*  ^c.] 
These  are  the  words  of  Alcibiades  (i.  e. 
Nero^  in  answer  to  what  has  been  said. 

'*  All  the  world,"  says  he,  "speak  of  my 
"  excellence  as  a  man,  and  as  a  prince, 
"  and  would  yon  not  have  we  tielieve 
•*  what  they  say  ?* 

47.  «•  If  money,*  4*.]  Socrates  (t.  e. 
Persius^  answers-^**  Instead  of  taking 
*'  the  idea  of  your  own  character  from 
*'  the  flatteries  of  the  populace,  examine 
"  yourself;  and  if  yon  find  that  you 
"  grow  pale,  as  it  were,  at  the  very 
**  ttght  of  money,  from  an  envious  and 
"  covetous  desire  after  it — if  you  give 
"  the  reins  to  your  abominable  lusts— if 
**  yoa  are  committing  robberies,  mur- 
*'  ders,  and  other  acts  of  cruelly^in  the 
"  streets,  cautious  to  secure  yourself  by 
"  taking  guards    with    you — in    vain,* 

&c. ^Puteal  (from  poteos,  a  well.) 

When  lightning  fell  in  any  place,  the 
old  Romans  covered  the  place  overt 
like  a  public  well;  and  jiuch  a  place 
they  properly  called  puteal.  There  was 
one  in  the  Roman  forum,  and  near  it 
was  the  tribunal  of  the  proitor.    This 


was  the  scene  of  many  of  Nero's  ntglitlj 
frolicks,  who  was  a  kind  of  Mohock  in 
his  diversions,  and  committed  numberless 
enormities,  even  liiurdefs  and  robberies, 
disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  slave  :  but, 
at  last,  having  been  soundly  beaten,  he 
grew  cautious,  and  went  attended  by 
gladiators.  It  is  to  tliis  Persius  here 
alludes.  And  Nero  might  well  be  called 
the  scourge  of  every  place  where  he 
transacted  such  enormities,  and  be  said 
to  leave  many  marks  and  wales  behind 
him  in  those  places  which  were  th6 
scenes  of  his  flagitious  practices. 

50.  "  In  vam,'*  ^.  J  It  will  be  of 
very  little  use  to  yon  to  let  your  ears 
imbibe  the  applause  and  flattery  ol  the 
mob  (see  before,  1. 15,)  which  cars  of 
yours  are  as  prone  Xt^  this  as  a  sponge 
to  soak  in  water. 

If  your  own  conscience  accuses  yon 
of  what  I  have  above  spoken  of,  the 
applauses,  which  you  know  yourself  to 
be  utterly  undeserving  of,  can  give  yoa 
but  little  comfort,  nor  can  ibey  make 
you  better  than  you  are. 

51.  '*  R^ect  what  ytm  art  not.*^  Per- 
sius  concludes  this  Satire  with  two  lines 
of  salutary  advice  to  Nero— 

Reject,  pot  away  from  yon,  what 
does  not  belong  to  you-^lay  aside  the 
feigned  character  uoder  which  you 
appear. 
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Tecum  habita,  et  noris  quam  sit  tibi  carta  snpellex. 


51.  "  Let  the  cdbler,'*  ^c  ]  Ccrdo— pot 
liere  for  the  lower  people  in  general. 
See  Juv.  881.  iv.  1.  td3. — q.  d.  **  Give 
"  them  buik  the  prebcuis  which  they 
"  make  jroa  of  adiiltirion  and  applause'; 
*'  let  iheiii  curry  I  hem  awiiy,  and  keep 


'*  thrm  to  themselves,  or  bestow  tbem 
*«  elsewhere ;  have  nothing  to  do  wub 
••  lh*ni." 

6iJ.  "  DweU  vtith  %faunelJT\  u  e.  Re- 
tire into  thyself;  let  thine  own  breast 
be  the  abode  of  tliy  constant  thonghiib 
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<<  Dwell  with  yourself,  and  you  will  know  how  short  your 
*<  household  stuff  is." 

52.   "  Your  hou^d^old  tlmff,*'  4f«.]  You        Metapb.  from   the  farnitore  of  an 

will  then  find  out  how  poorly  furnished  house— here  applied  to  those  qualities  of 

yoQ  are  within,  how  short  your  abilities,  the  mind  which  are  necessary  to  furnish 

and  how  little  fitted  for  the  arduous  task  and  adorn  it.  for  the  purposes  ofdvii 

of  government,  or  indeed  for  the  pur-  and  social  life, 
poses  of  civil  society. 


TOt.  It.  t  0 


SATIRA  V. 


ARGUMENT. 
This  Satire  is  justly  esteemed  the  best  of  the  six, — R  comists  qf 
three  farts:  in  thejirst  of  which  the  Poet  highly  praises  An» 
nous  CornutuSf  who  had  been  his  preceptor^  and  recommends 
other  young  men  to  his  care*-^In  the  second  partf  he  blames 
the  idleness  and  sloth  of  young  men^  and  exhorts  them  to^fidlom 
qfter  the  liberty  and  evfi'anchisement  of  the  mind. — TliirdJyj 

Persius.   V  ATIBUS  hie  mos  est,  centum  sibi  poscere  vcx^es. 
Centum  oroi  et  lingaas  optare  in  carmina  centum : 
Fabula  seu  mcesto  ponatur  hianda  tragoedoi 
Vnlnera  seu  Parthi  duceatis  ab  inguine  ferrum. 

CoRNUTUS.  Quorsum  haec?  aut  quantaa  robusti  carminis 
o£bs  5 

Ingeris,  ut  par  sit  centeno  ratture  niti  ? 
Grande  locuturi,  nebulas  Helicone  legunto : 
Si  quibus  aut  Prognes^  aut  si  quibus  olla  Thyestas 


Zsite  t.  A  cuatom,^,]  Of  epie  poets,  — -^Jdiliif  eealMM,  MftaMatMtii, 

and  sometiacs  of  orators,  to  adopt  Uiis        Vnde  nwiit  Midtm  tvcea  reqMMB  Si- 


idea.  M0. 

HoM.  II.  ii.  for  instance :  t>  For  iwran.]  i.  0.  That,  when  tbej 

9^u  fi$i  hmm  /*!»  yUi^m,  hmm  h  compose  Ihctr    verses,  their   stjie  and 

t$f$mrm  M9»  language  might   he  amplified  and  ex- 

So  ViRo.  Oeor.  II.  1.  43 ;  and  JEn.  tended,  adequately  to  the  greatness  and 

▼i«  I.  Cf5,  Tariety  of  their  subjects. 

NoH  wHuH  centum  Ungtut  rinUvraque  S,  mether  0  fabU,^  The  sofafect  oc 

centum,  story  on  which  they  write  is  caUed  the 

And,  Quhit.  ad  fin*  Decl.  ▼].  Univer-  fable. 

sorum  vatnm,  scriptorumque  ora  conscn-  —  Bawled  mtt,  4^.}  u  e.    Wlicthef 

tianf,  vincet  lamen  res  ista  roille  tin*  they  write  tragedy,  to  be  acted  on  the 

goas,  &c.  stage.     Comp.  Juy.  sat.  Ti.  I.  636. 


— An  hundred  voicetJ]  AUnding  per-        Grande  S^iphfieUo 
lisps   to  the  responses  of  the  Sibj^ —  kUitu. 

Viae.  JEa.  vi.  I.  4S,  4.  4»  Or  the  wnmdM  of  a  PortMflu  {«.] 


SATIRE  V. 


ABCUM£NT. 
"he  shem  wherein  true  liberty  cansistSt  and  asserts  that  doctrine 
cf  the  Stoics^  that  '<  a  wise  man  only  isjreef*  gnd  that  a 
slavery  to  vice  is  the  most  miserable  qfalL 
T%e  Satire  begins  in  thejbrm  of  a  dialogue  between  Persius  and 
Comutus* 

Pebsius.  XhIS  18  a  castom  with  poets,  to  ask  for  themselves 

an  hundred  voices, 
And  to  wish  for  an  hundred  mouths,  ^d  an  hundred  tongues 

for  their  verses : 
Whether  a  fable  be  proposed  to  be  bawled  out  by  the  sad  tra«» 

gedian; 
(h*  the  wounds  of  a  Pardiian  drawing  the  sword  from  his  groin. 
CoRNUTUS.  Wherefore  these  things?  or  how  great  pieces 

of  robust  verse  5 

Dost  thou  thrust  in,  that  it  should  be  meet  to  strive  with  an 

hundred  throats? 
Let  those  who  are  about  to  speak  something  great,  gather  clouds 

in  Helicon, 
If  to  any  either  Uie  pot  of  Progne,  or  if  to  any  that  of  Thyestes 

Or  write  SD  epic  poem  on  the  wan  of  swallow  thMii. 

the   Roroaot   with   the  Panhiaos,   lo  f  .  d.  What  great  and  huge  heroics  aiC 

which  the  lai  tar  ware  OYercome.  thou  setting  about,  wUch  thpa  canafe 

Aut   labentii  earn   deicri^fre  vnkMm  thinli  equal  to  tneh  a  wish,  in  order  to 

Padki.       Hoa.  sat.  I  lib.i3. 1. 15.  enable  ibee  to  do  them  justice?  . 

5.  CoBN VTUS.  Wlmrfon  IftcielA^gs?]  7.  GaOier  cloud$  m  HeUem-^  Let  Uiem 

Qubrsum-^to  what  end,  purpose,  or  in*  go  to  mount  Helicon,  (see  ante,  tlie  Pro- 

tent,  do  yon  mention  these  thuigs,  as  if  logne,  1. 1,  note,)  and  there  gather  op 

jOQ  were  wishing  tham  for  j^ourself  ?  tiie  mists  which  hang  over  the  sacred 

— How  gteiU  piecm,   4^]    Metaph*  top,  and  which  teem«  no  doubt,  with  poa» 

from  a  person  who  puts  Jaige  lumps  or  tical  ri^ture. 

pieces  of  meat  into   his    mouth,    big  0.  2a«  pot /Prague,  fc]  t.e.  If  any 

euoogh  to  jrc(|iura  a  nombcf  of  throststo  9hsU  have  his  iroaginatioa  wanted  wiw- 
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Fcrvebit,  saepe  insulso  coenanda  Glyconi. 

Tu  neque  anhelanti,  coquitur  dum  massa  camiao, 

FoUe  premis  ventos :  nec^  clauso  munniire  raucus, 

Nescio  quid  tecum  grave  cornicaris  inepte : 

Nee  scloppo  tumidas  intendis  rumpere  buccas. 

Verba  togse  sequeris,  juncture  callidus  acri, 

Ore  teres  medico,  pallentes  radere  mores 

Doctus,  et  ingenuo  culpam  defigere  ludo. 

nine  trahe  quae  dicas :  mensasque  relinque  Mycenis 

Gum  capite  et  pedibus ;  plebeiaque  prandia  noris. 

P£R8.  Non  equidem  hoc  studeo,  bullatis  ut  mihi  nugis 
Pagina  turgescat,  dare  pondus  idonea  fumo.  20 


lO 


15 


tbe  feasts  of  Progne  and  Tbyestett  so  at 
to  write  upon  them* 

Progue  was  the  wife  of  Tereus*  king 
of  Thrace  :  Tereus  fell  in  love  with  Phi- 
lomela, sister  to  Progne,  ravished  her. 
and  cnt  out  her  tongue.  In  revenge 
Progne  WWtd  Itys,  her  own  son  hj  Te- 
ief»>  and  served  him  up  at  te  feast  to 
Le  eaten  by  his  father. 

8.  ThyesUi^l  Atreostikingof  Mycens, 
banished  his  brother  Thyestes,  for  de- 
filing his  wife  £rope:  afterwards,  re- 
calling bin),  invited  him  to  a  banquet*  or- 
dered the  children  he  had  by  her  to  be 
dressed  and  set  before  him  on  a  table. 

9.  Often  to  be  tupped  on  btffoolkh  Gfy- 
con,^  He  was  some  wretched  tragedian 
of  those  times,  who  acted  the  parts  of 
Tereus  and  Thyestes,  and,  accordingly, 
represented  both  of  them  aa  eating  th^lr 
children. 

10.  Thou  neiihett  while  the  mau,  ^c] 
Metaph.  from  smiths  heating  iron  in 
furnaces,  where  the  fire  is  kept  up  to  a 
great  heat  by  the  blowing  with  bellows. 
In  order  to  render  the  iron  ductile,  and 
easily  formed  into  what  shape  they 
please. 

q.  d.  You,  says  Cornotus,  are  not 
forging  in  3'our  brain  hard  and  difiicult 
anbjects,  and  blowing  up  your  imagi- 
nation, to  fnrni  them  into  sublime  poems. 
See  Hon.  lib.  t.  sat.  iv.  I.  19— ti. 

11.  Nor  hoane,  <fc.]  Nor  do  yon  fool- 
ishly prnte,  like  the  hoarse  croaking  of  a 
crow,  with  au  inwurd  kind  of  murmur 
to  yourself,  as  if  you  were  muttering 
aoiiitiihini:;  you  think  very  grand  and 
noble.     Ste  sat.  iii.  1.  81,  and  note. 

i9.  Tumid  cheeks,  <^.]  Scloppus  is  a 
'ponud  made  with  puffing  the  cheeks,  and 


then  forcing  the  air  out  anddenly  by 
striking  them  to|^tfaer  vrith  the  hanids. 

9.  d.  Nor  do  you,  when  you  repeat 
your  verses,  appear  as  if  you  were  mak- 
ing a  noise  like  that  of  cheeks  pnfiM  op 
almost  to  bursting,  and  then  aodde&Ij 
stricken  together,  like  the  swelling  and 
bombast  method  of  elocution  used  by  the 
fustian  poets  of  our  day* 

Cornutus  praises  Persios  in  a  three- 
ibid  view.  1st.  As  not  heating  his  iaM- 
gination  with  liigh  and  difficult  subjecta. 
Sdly.  As  not  affecting  to  be  roeditating 
and  murmuring  within  himseIC  as  if  be 
would  be  thought  to  be  producing  aoose 
great  performance.  Sdly.  As  in  the 
repetitioii'Of  his  verses  avoiding  all  boi»- 
bastic  utterance^* 

14.  Words  of  Otegmn,']  Tos^uottrnk 
used  10  signify  peace — Cedant  arma  lo- 
gn.  Cio* — for,  in  time  of  peace,  the  Ro- 
mans wore  oidy  the  toga,  or  gown  ;  in 
time  of  war,  the  toga  was  thrown  aaide 
for  the  sagum.  or  soldier's  cloak. 

Cornutus  here  means  to  say,  that  Per* 
sius  did  not  write  of  wars  and  bloodshedv 
but  confined  himself  to  sobjeccs  of  com- 
mon  life,  such  as  passed  daily  among  the 
peopir,  and  made  use  of  plain  worda 
snited  to  his  matter. 

• —  Cttimtn^  in  thaqt  oompORttm.] 
Acute  and  ingenious  in  a  neat  composi- 
tion of  verse.  Metaph.  from  those  wlio 
work  in  marble,  who  -  so  exactly  join 
their  pieces  together,  and  polish  tht^m  ao 
neatly,  that  the  joints  can't  be  perceived* 
Sec  sat.  i.  1.64,  note. 

iff.  Smooth  wilfc  moderaU  language.'J 
Teres  signifies  smooth,  even  j  also  acca- 
rate.  exact.  Modifeo  ore — ^wtth  a  nfi>- 
deraccy-  modest  Unguage.  or   style  of 
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Shall  be  hot,  often  to  be  supped  on  by  foolish  Glycon. 
Thou  neither,  while  the  mass  is  heated  in  the  furnace,         10 
Pressest  the  wind  with  breathing  bellows ;  nor  hoarse,  with  close 

murmur. 
Foolishly  croakest  I  know  not  what  weighty  matter  with  thyself: 
Nor  intendest  to  break  thy  tumid  cheeks  with  a  puflF. 
You  follow  the  wordsof  the  gown,  cunning  in  sharp  composition. 
Smooth  with  moderate  language,  to  lash  vicious  manners     15 
Skilled,  and  to  mark  a  crime  with  ingenuous  sport. 
Hence  draw  what  you  may  say :  and  leave  the  tables  at  My^o 

cence. 
With  the  head  and  feet,  and  know  plebeian  dinners. 

Pers.  I  do  not  indeed  desire  this,  that  with  empty  trifles  my 
Page  should  swell,  fit  to  give  weight  to  smoke.  20 


writing,  neithi^r  rising  above,  nor  sink- 
ing beluw  the  sobject,  nor  fljrtng  out 
into  that  extravagance  of  expression,  so 
much  then  in  vogue.  See  sat.  i.  I.  98 — 
102. 

16.  To  Utth.]  Radere.  lit.  signifies  to 
scratch,  or  scrape  up,  or  rub  against  ; 
here,  by  meton.  to  lash  or  chastise. 
When  a  satirist  does  ihis  effectually,  the 
guittj  torn  pale  at  his  reproof:  for  pale- 
ness is  the  eiFect  of  fear  ;  and  fear,  of 
conscious  guilt.  Hence  Hor.  epist.  i. 
hh.  i.  1.  60.  1. 

Hie  munu  aheneta  etto. 

Nit  cmscire  si6i,  mi^U  paUeteere  culpd. 

— Ftciottt  mannen,]  Pallentes  mores — 
lit.  manners  turning  pale — the  effect  for 
the  cause.    Meton.     See  the  last  note. 

16.  Mffrk  a  crime  with  ingenvmt  fport.^ 
Defigere — metaph.  from  fixing  a  dagger, 
or  critical  mark,  against  any  wont  or 
sentence, either  to  be  corrected  as  faulty, 
or  struck  out  as  soperSuoos.  This  the 
Greeks  called  »ivrf jv,  rt^uw,  compungere, 
confodere,  or  the  like. 

So  Persius  is  said  to  stigmatize,  or 
iDark  down,  a  crime  with  ingenoous 
sports f.  e.  with  well-bred  raillery,  in 
order  to  its  correction;  to  fix  a  mark 
^igainst  it. 

Qu.-— If  this  be  not  going  rather  too 
idt  wiLh  regard  to  Persios,  who  seems 
not  much  inclined  to  politeness,  with 
respect  to  those  whom  he  satirizes,  but 
ffaiber  treats  ^em  with  severity  and 
roughness  ? 

Horace  indeed  desenred  snch  an  ac- 
count to  he  given  of  him^  Conip.  sat.  i. 
I.  116—18. 

//•hu  Uonvil, «  monk  of  St.  Albon't, 


about  the  year  1190,  thus  writes  on  th« 
difiTerent  merits  of  Horace  and  Persins : 
Penivi  in  pelago  Ftacci  decurritt  et 

audtt 
Mendicatte  itylum  Setine,  $erraque  cm- 

entiu 
RodiU   et  igncTat  pdientem  peetora  K- 

17.  Hence  draw,  ^c.]  From  hen«e, 
i.  e.  from  the  vices  of  mankind,  select 
the  subjects  of  your  writings. 

—Leave  the  tablet,  4^.]  Leave  tlk 
tragical  banquet  of  Thyestes  at  Mycenla 
for  others  to  write  on — trouble  not  your- 
self about  such  subjects. 

18.  With  the  head  and  feet.]  Atreus 
reserved  the  heads,  feer,  and  hands  of 
the  children ;  which  after  supper  he 
shewed  to  his  brother  Thyestes,  that  he 
might  know  whose  fiesh/he  had  been 
feasting  upon. 

— Knew  fdeheian  dinnert.']  Acquaint 
yourself  only  with  the  enormities  that 
pass  in  common  life — ndiis — quasi,  foe 
noKcas — let  these  be  your  food  for  satire. 

19.  J  da notindeed  detire  ihii.]  Persios 
here  answers  bis  preceptor  Cornutus,  anid 
te11«  him,  that  he  does  not  want  an  hun- 
dred tongues  and  voices,  in  order  to  be 
writing  vnin  and  highflown  poems; 
but  that  lie  might  duly  express  Coroa- 
tus's  worth,  and  his  sense  of  it. 

Studeo  sij^nifies,  literally,  to  study, 
but  also  to  apply  the  mind  to,  to  care 
for  a  thing,  to  mind,  to  desire  it. 

Empttf  triftet,]  Bullatis  (from  bulla,  •« 
bubble  of  water)  nugis— by  met.  swell- 
ing lines,  lofty  vnjrd*,  withoot  seuse« 
empty  expressions.     Arwsw. 

90,  Fit  to  give  weight  to  imo^.]  t-  t% 
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Secret!  loqutmur :  tibi  nunc^  hortante  cainoeD^f 
Excutiendk  damus  prcecordia :  nuantaque  nostras 
Pars  tua  sit,  Cornute,  aiiimas^  tiui,  dulcis  amicey 
Ostendisse  juvat.     Pulsa,  dignoscere  cautus 
Quid  solidum  crepet,  et  plctae  tectoria  linguae* 
His  ego  oentenas  ausim  deposcere  voccs^ 
Ut,  quantum  mihi  te  sinuoso  in  pectore  fixiy 
Voce  traham  pura :  totumque  hoc  verba  resignenty 
Quod  latet  arcana  noo  enarrabile  fibra* 

Cum  f>rimnm  pavido  custos  mihi  purpura  ceasity 
BuUaque  succinctis  Laribus  donata  pependit; 
Cum  blandi  comites;  totaque  impune  Suburrd 
Permisit  sparsisse  oculos  jam  candidus  umbo ; 
Ciimque  iter  ambiguum  est^  et»  vitae  nescius,  error 
Diducit  trepidas  ramosa  in  compita  mentes ; 
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Tit  for  nothing  eke  but  to  give  an  air  of 
conseqoenoe  and  importatice  to  trtflei» 
which,  in  reality,  have  no  more  sabstanoe 
in  tbem  than  smoke.     Nogis   addere 

r»ndos.  Hob.  £put.  lib.  i.  epist.  xiit. 
4f. 

91.  Stent  we  §peak>]  Yon  and  I,  Cor- 
^otoi,  are  not  now  vpeaking  to  the  mul- 
titode*  hot  to  each  other  ao  private,  and 
therefore  I  will  diadooe  the  •enliments  of 
toy  heart. 

—7^  MvM€  eshorting.']  Mj  Muie 
prompting  and  leading  we  to  an  am|^ 
diiolosare  of  my  thoughts,  and  to  reveal 
how  great  a  share  jou  have  in  mj  affec* 
tfcms^to  do  this  is  a  pleasore  to  mv- 
Mlf. 

95*  What  may  tound  $oUd»]  Try  and 
ciamine  me,  knock  at  my  breast ;  if  you 
wish  to  know  whether  I  am  sincere  or 
not,  hear  how  iliaC  soonds.  Metaphor, 
from  striking  earthen  vessels  with  the 
jLnockle,  In  order  to  try,  by  the  sound, 
whether  they  weie  solid  or  cracked.  See 
sat.  iii.  1.  SI,  2,  and  note. 

—  Tke  coveru^  fc]  TectoriBm— - 
the  plaster,  parget,  or  rough -catt  of  a 
wall,  which  conceals  it :  hence  dissimu* 
Intion,  flatteiy,  which  cover  the  real 
ienttmento  of  the  heart.  See  Jtfatt. 
niii.  S7. 

—  Pamtcd  tome,1  Picta  lingnss^ 
i.  e.  a  tongue  adornicd  and  garnishH 
with  dissioiidation— varnished  over  with 
fclsehood. 

S6.  For  Uteu  Aiagt,'}  t.  e.  Properly 
to  disclose  m^  friendsbip  and  grautode 
to  yooy  by  drawing  forth  and  nttaring 


what  T  feel  for  you,  whom  I  have  fixed 
within  the  most  intimate  recesses  o€  my 
breast.  See  Aihsw.  Sinnostts*  No.  4. 
This  sente  of  the  word  seems  aeu- 
phorical,  and  to  be  ukcn  from  what 
nath  many  turnings  and  windings  nod 
so  difficult  to  find  or  trace  out. 

28.  ffttApMrcnwee.]  With  the  tttBK)s| 
sjnoerily,  pore  from  all  guile. 

—  Wards  may  imseal.J  Retigno  is  to 
open  what  is  sealed,  to  unseal ;  heoo^ 
net.  to  discover  and  declare. 

89.  Not  take  told,}  Kot  folly  to  be 
expressed. 

—  In  toy  tecret  mwards,}  In  the  secret 
recessi>s  of  my  heart  and  mind*  Cottfv 
iat.  i.  1. 47. 

50.  The  gHordiam  piarpk*}  The  habit 
worn  by  younger  noblemen  was  e4gc4 
about  with  a  border  of  purple;  an  orna* 
nent  which  had  the  repute  of  being 
•acred,  and  was  therefore  asngncd  to 
children  as  a  sort  of  preservative.  Heoop 
Persies  calls  it  custos  purpura. 

^^FemfiU.}  Which  protected  ma 
when  a  child,  aud  when  1  was  under  the 
fear  and  awe  of  a  severe  master.  Pavi- 
dum  tyronem.    Ju  v.  xvi.  1. 5. 

—  YMod,]  Besigned  its  charge,  and 
gave  place  to  the  tc^  virilis,  or  maialy 
gown.  About  the  age  of  axteen  or 
«eventeen  they  laid  aside  the  prseiexta. 
and  put  on  tlie  togii  virilis,  and  were 
ranked  with  men. 

ai.  And  tke  Mlo.]  This  was  another 
ornament  worn  by  ohildreu;  it  was  worn 
hanging  from  the  neck,  or  about  the 
br^Mt,  and  was  and*  in  Uk  shtpe  q(  an 
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Secret  we  speak :  to  you  now,  the  Muse  exhortinf^^ 

I  ffive  iny  heart  to  be  searched,  and  how  great  a  part 

Of  my  soul,  Comutus,  is  yours,  to  you,  my  gentle  friend,  , 

It  pleases  me  to  have  shewn :  knock,  carenil  to  discern 

What  may  sound  solid,  and  the  coverings  of  a  painted  tongue.  25 

For  these  things  I  would  dare  to  require  an  hundred  voices. 

That,  how  much  I  have  fixed  you,  in  my  inmost  breast, 

I  maydraw  forth  with  pure  voice;  and  all  this,  words  may  unseal. 

Which  lies  hid,  not  to  be  told,  in  my  secret  inwards. 

When  first  to  fearful  me  the  guardian  purple  yielded,      30 
And  the  bulla  presented  to  the  girt  Lares  hung  up ; 
When  kind  companions,  and,  with  impunity,  in  the  whole 

Suburra 
Now  the  white  shield  permitted  me  to  have  thrown  about  my 

eyes, 
And  when  the  journey  is  doubtful,  and  error,  i^orant  of  lifi^ 
Parts  asunder  trembling  minds  into  the  brandling  cross-^ways, 


beart,  and  hollow  withio.  This  they 
left  off  with  the  pnetexta.  aod  con- 
secrated to  the  hooseboM  gods,  and  hong 
vp  in  honour  to  them.  See  Ant.  Univ. 
UUt.  vol.  zi.  p.  289,  note  s. 

31.  The  girt  Lara*'}  The  images  of  the 
Lares,  pr  household  gods,  were  described 
In  a  sort  of  military  habit,  which  hung 
OD  the  left  shoulder,  with  a  Jappct  fetched 
Ander  ibe  other  arm,  brought  over  the 
■breast,  and  tied  in  a  knot.  The  idea  of 
this  dress  was  6rst  taken  from  the  Ga* 
hiuit  and  called  Cinctus  Gabiniis.  See 
AiNiw.Gabinus;  and  Vino.  ^n.  vil* 
6lt,  and  Servius's  note  there* 

32.  Kind  compamons^J  A  set  of  young 
fellows,  who  were  my  companions,  and 
jEcady  tojoiuinany  scheme  of  debauchery 
with  me.  I  cannot  think  that  comites 
beje  is  to  be  understood  of  '*  his  fcbool- 
"  roasters,  or  pedagognes,  who  now  no 
*'  longer  treated  biro  with  severity."  He 
was  now  a  man,  and  had  done  with  these. 
Of  such  a  one  Horace  says, 

Jmberbajuunis,  tandem  autade  remnto, 
fc,  De  Art.  Poet.  1.  161— d. 

And  see  Kbnvbtt,  Antiq.  p.  311,  edit. 
>.  1713. 

—  In  lAe  tokoie  Sidmrra.]  This  was  a 
famous  and  populous  street  in  Rome, 
where  were  numbers  of  brothels,  the  har- 
.lots  from  which  walked  o«t  by  night,  to 
the  great  mischief  of  young  men.  Here, 
Mys  Persius,  I  could  ramble  as  1  pleased, 


and  fix  my  eyes  whefe  I  pleaaed,  and 
had  nobody  to  call  me  to  account,  or 
punish  me  for  it.    Juv.  sat.  iii*  1.  iS. 

35.  The  vhUe  tfueld,  ife,J  When  tha 
yoong  men  put  on  the  toga  Tirllis,  they 
werJe  prrsented  with  a  white  shield ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  shield  with  jio  eitgraving^ 
device,  or  writing  upon  it,  but  quite 
blank.  This  shield  was  a  token  that  they 
were  now  grown  up,  and  fit  for  war. 
Its  being  blank,  signified  their  not  having 
yet  achieved  any  warlike  action  worthy 
to  be  described,  or  recorded,  upon  it  by 
a  device. 

So  ViftG.  JEn.  is.  L  548. 
Etue  Um  wtio,  pannSque  n^glorku 
albd. 

When  this  shield  was  a  passport  to 
me,  says  Persius,  to  go  where  I 
pleased,  without  being  molested  by  my 
old  masters. 

34.  When  the  journey  is  doubtful.} 
When  the  mind  of  a  ^onng  man  is  doubt> 
ing  what  road  of  life  to  take,  like  a 
traveller  who  comes  to  where  two  ways 
meet,  and  can  hardly  determine  which 
to  pucflue. 

—  And  error,']  So  apt  to  beset  young 
toinds,  and  so  easily  to  midead  them. 

—  Ignorant  of  life,']  Of  the  best  pur* 
poses  and  ends  of  life,  and  wholly  un- 
JKnowing  and  ignorant  of  the  world. 

35.  ParU  atimder  trembUng  mmdtJj 
Divides  the  young  and  tneiperieaceir 
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Me  tibi  suppcftui :  teneros  tu  suscipis  annos, 
Socratico,  Cornute,  sinu.     Tunc  fallere  solers, 
Apposita  intortos  extendit  regula  mores ; 
£t  premitur  ratione  aniinas,  vincique  laboraty 
Artificemque  tuo  ducit  sub  pollice  vultum. 
Tecum  etenim  longos  memiui  consumere  soles ; 
£t  tecum  primas  epulis  decerpere  noctes. 
Ununi  opus,  et  requiem  pariter  disponimus  ambo ; 
Atque  verecunda  laxamus  seria  mensa. 

Non  equidem  hoc  dubites,  amborum  fcedere  certo 
G>nsentire  dies»  et  ab  uno  sidere  duci. 
Nostra  vei  a^uali  suspendit  tempora  Libra 
Porca  tenax  veri ;  seu  nala  fideUbus  bora 
Pividit  in  Gemiuos  concordia  fata  duorum ; 


40 


45 


toinds  of  young  men,  fearing  and 
treaftbling  between  the  choice  of  good 
and  evil,  now  on  this  nde,  now  on 
that. 

9&  Branching  cron-woft,']  Coropitom 
\»  a  place  where  two  or  more  ways 
me6t.  The  poet  here  alludes  to  the 
Pythagorean  letter  y.  See  tat.  iH.  I. 
b6»  note. 

36«  I  put  tnyulf  under  j^<]  Under 
yoar  care  and  instraction. 

—  You  undertake,  ^.]  Yon  admitted 
me  under  your  discipline,  in  order  to 
season  roy  mind  with  the  moral  philo- 
Sophy  of  the  Stoics :  you  not  only  re- 
ceived ine  as  a  pupil,  but  took  me  to 
your  bosom  with  the  affection  of  a 
parent. 

Antisthcnes»  the  roaster  of  Diogenes, 
was  a  disciple  of  Socrates;  Diogenes 
taught  Crates  the  Theban,  who  taoght 
Zeno  the  (bonder  of  the  Stoic  school ; 
so  that  the  Stoic  dogmas  might  be  said 
to  be  derived,  originally,  from  Socrates, 
as  from  the  fountain-head. 

S?,  Dextrota  to  deceive,  ^c]  The  ap- 
plication of  your  doctrine  to  my  moraI% 
which  were  depraved,  and  warped  from 
the  strict  role  of  right,  first  discovered 
this  to  me.  and  then  corrected  it;  but 
this  yon  did  with  so  moch  skill  and  ad- 
dressy  that  I  grew  almost  insensibly  re- 
formed :  so  gradually  were  the  severities 
of  your  discipline  discovered  to  me,  that  I 
was  happily  cheated,  as  it  were,  into  re- 
formation ;  wliereas,  had  yon  at  first  ac- 
quainted me  wit^  the  whole  at  once,  I 
j^robably  bad  rejected  it,  Qot  only  as  di«- 


pleasfng,  but  as  unattunaUe  by  one  who 
thought  as  I  then  did* 

38.  Applied  rule.]  Metaph.  frooa  ne- 
chanicN,  who,  by  a  mie  applied  to  the 
side  of  any  thing,  diseover  its  being 
warped  from  a  strait  line,  and  aet  it 
right. 

—  Reetjfiet.}  Lit.  extends.  Mefapb* 
from  straitening  a  twisted  or  entanped 
cord,  by  extending  or  stretching  it  oat. 
Intortos,  lit.  twi»ied,  entangled. 

59.  My  mind  ii  prtaed  by  reoaan,  ^.] 
My  mind  and  alt  its  facoltiea  were  ao 
overpowered  by  the  conviction  of  rea- 
son, that  it  strove  to  coincide  with  wbat 
I  heard  from  you,  and  to  be  conqaered 
by  3'our  wisdom. 

—  Labowtt  ^.'l  The  word  laborat 
denotes  the  difficulties  which  He  In  tbe 
way  of  young  minds  to  yield  to  instruc- 
tion, and  to  subdue  and  correct  their 
yicious  habits  and  inclinations. 

40.  And  drawt,  (f«.]  Metaph.  from  aa 
artist  who  draws  forth,  or  forms,  figures 
with  his  fingers,  out  of  wax  or  clej. 
Ducere  is  a  word  peculiar  to  the  making 
of  statues  In  marble  «lso. 

Vxoot  dncent  de  marrnore  wltus. 

Mn.  vi.  848. 

— v4n  nrtf^tai  countimmce,]  Arttficein» 
hypallage,  for  artifici  pollice.  The  sctiae 
is — My  mind,  by  thee  gtntly  and  wisely 
wrought  upon,  put  on  that  form  and  a|>- 
pearance  which  yon  wished  it  should. 
The  like  thought  occurs,  Juv,  aau  vti« 
I.  *37. 

£x^gtCe  lit  marcs  icneroi  reii  pottiet  dHCvt* 

Ut  n  fuis  c*rA  wMuanJmcit—^ 
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1  put  myself  under  yoo :  yoa  pndertsrke  my  tender  years, 

Comutus,  with  Soeratic  Ixisoin.    Then,  dextrous  to  deceive5 

The  applied  rule  rectifies  my  depraved  morals, 

And  my  mind  is' pressed  by  reasoni  and  labours  to  be  overcome, 

And  draws,  under  your  thumb,  an  artificial  countenance*    40 

For  I  remember  to  consume  with  you  long  suns, 

And  with  you  to  pluck  the  first  nights  from  feasts. 

One  work  and  rest  we  both  dispose  together, 

And  relax  serious  things  with  a  modest  table. 

Do  not  indeed  doubt  this,  that,  in  a  certain  agreement,  45 
The  days  of  both  consent,  and  are  derived  from  one  star. 
Fate,  tenacious  of  truth,  either  suspended  our  times 
With  equal  Libra ;  or  the  hour,  framed  for  the  faithful, 
Divides  to  the  twins  the  concordant  tastes  of  both ; 


41.  ConiiMie  long  iwis.]  To  — .« 
MMed  many  long  day*^tolet,  for  4iea. 
JfletoD. 

■  » >SgpeegoUttg9i 
Cmtiandd  puerum  memmi  nte  oandere 
tota.         ViKO.  eel.  ix.  1.  61,  S. 
4t.  To  phok   ihejiru  n^, 
"".  from  1  * 


Deoerpere^-mctftpb. 


I  plucking  fi 


troit. 


The  firft  nktit»-^he  fiift  part  or  begin* 
nlDg  of  mghts;  we  ploeked,  i  €•  we 
took  away  Drom  the  faoan  of  feasting. 


*-^  d»  Instead  of  iiippittg  at  a&  early 
boar,  and  being  long  at  table,  we  spent 
the  first  i>art  of  the  evening  in  nhiloso- 
phical  converse,  thus  abridging  the  tioie 
of  feastiqg  for  the  sake  of  improve- 


Of  the  w^t 

How  honovfd  ike  firm  komt,  fettAng 

On  ike  dkoko  doJntiei  of  jUniouifhs. 

HOLYDJTY. 

49.  One  wik amd  t€A,Sc,'\  V/e,  both 
of  us,  dispoaed  and  divided  oor  boors 
of  study,  and  our  hoars  of  rest  and 
refreshment,  in  a  like  manner  toge* 
ther. 

44.  And  relox  terum  l&ti^.]  Rdaxed 
oor  minds  from  stody. 

—  il  madett  toMe.]  With  innocent 
mirth,  as  we  sot  at  laUe,  and  with  fragal 


45.  Do  ii0t  doubt  tkii,  ^.]  Beyond  a 
dodbt,  this  strict  onion  of  our  minds 
most  be  derived  from  an  agreement  in 
the  time  of  oor  nativity,  being  born  both 
nnder  the  same  star. 

So  UoR.  lib.  ii.  ode  kvii.  1.  SU f. 

¥01.  II. 


CTtrval^f e  nmtnm  inertdAai  moda 

ContaUit  attntfn. 
The  anclenta  thought  that  the  minds 
of  men  were  greatly  inSoeaeed  bv  the 
planet  which  presided  at  tiielr  birth  ; 
and  thot  \ho9t  who  were  born  under  the 
same  planet,  had  the  same  dispositioni 
and  inclinations. 

47.  Fate,t€naeiout  of^trutk.'l  Unerring 
fate,  as  we  say. 

— Sutpendtd  owr  ttaiei.]  Metaph.  froiil 
hanging  things  on  the  bCam  of  a  balance, 
in  order  to  weigh  them. 

Fate  weighed,  with  equal  balance,  our 
times,  when  libra  had  the  ascendancy. 

48.  WkOi  tmud  LUnaJ]    A   contteHa- 
tion  into  which  the  son  enters  about  tlid 
twentieth  of  September,  described  by  n 
pair  of  scales,  the  emblem  of  equity  and  . 
jostice. 

Fein  a^aofcgenttta  oah  ponden  JJbrogm 
Ma  NIL.  lib.  tI 
8eu  LSbrot  sett  ai^  Seorpiiis  atpwH 
Formidolomifpanviokotur 
Naialii  horg,  ^tr. 

HoR.  lib.  ii.  ode  xvii.  I.  XT-^ft* 
^Framed  for  the  foxthfuL]  The  partl- 
colar  hour  which  presides  oter  the  faith* 
fulness  of  friendship. 

49.  Dimda  to  ike  twbu,  ^.]  The  Oe* 
mini,  another  constellation  represented 
by  two  twin-children,  under  which  who^ 
soever  were  boru,  were  supposed  by  the 
astrologers  to  consent,  very  exactly,  in 
their  affections  and  pursuits. 

Mttpim  erit  Oemims  amor  et  eoncordia 
dnpUx*  MAffiL.lib.  ii* 
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Saturnumque  gravein  nostro  Joye  fraiigimiis  umu 
Nescio  qood  certe  est,  qaod  me  tibi  tempent,  astram* 

Mille  hominum  species,  et  renim  discolor  usus; 
Veile  Buum,  cuique  est;  nee  voto  vivilnr  ubo. 
Mercibus  hie  Italis  mutat,  sub  sole  recenti, 
ftugosam  piper,  et  pallentis  grana  cumini  t 
Hie,  satur,  irriguo  mavuk  turgescere  somno ; 
Hie  campo  indulget :  hunc  alea  decoquit :  ille 
Ib  Venerem  putret.     Sed  cum  lapidosa  cfairagra 
Fregerit  articulos,  veteris  ramalia  &gi ; 
Tunc  crassos  transisse  dies,  lucemque  palustrem, 
Et  sibi  jam  seri  vitam  infiexnuere  relictam. 

At  te  nocturnis  juvat  impallescere  chartisr 
Cultor  enim  juveaiim,  purgatos  inseris  aures 
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BO*  Breaks  ^.]  Ff%ngere  and  temper 
\  ttsed  by  r 


J  the  Mtrologen,  when 
the  ineligoant  aspect  of  one  star  was  oor- 
Kcted,  and  its  inSoeiice  prevented,  by 
the  power  of  soae  other  prupitloua  aiid 
benign  planet. 

Hcnoe  that  astrological  aiioni — Qvio- 
^id  ligat  Safomos,  tolvit  Jopiter. 

The  planet  Satorn  wu  reckoned. to 
have  a  malign  Mpect ;  the  planet  Jopi- 
ter a  mild  and  laToumble  one»  and  to 
coonteract  the  former. 

-  ■■  "Te  Jovu  hnjria 
TuUia  SatUTHo,  refuigen» 
SripuiL 

Hor.  ode  xvti.  lib.  u.  1. 1»— 4. 
.  tf,  I  hmw  not,  4«.]  I  wont  uke 
«pon  me  to  be  oertain  what  star  it  was ; 
but  that  It  proceeds  from  the  inflnence 
.of  some  friendly  star  or  other,  which 
presided  at  our  natal  boor,  that  we  are 
one  in  heart  and  sentiment,  I  am  very 
clear. 

Tempero  literally  ngnifiet  to  temper, 
mix  or  mingle  together. 

5S.  There  are  a  tkotamul  ^cieh  S^."} 
i  e.  Different  kinds  of  men,  as  to  toeir 
dispositions  and  porsoifs. 
.  —  D^erent  nst,  4«-]  Discolor— life, 
rally,  of  a  diflTercDt  colour,  llictr  nsc  of 
what  tliey  possess  differs  as -much  as  one 
colour  from  another :  somct  (as  it  fol* 
lows  ill  the  next  lines,)  from  avarice, 
trade  to  increase  their  store;  otliers, 
through  luxury  and  extravagance,  squan- 
der it  away. 

63.  Hathii  wilt.]  Velle,  L  e.  volun- 
tas. Vivitur,  impers.  See  sat.  111,  SO, 
JMte. 


54.  The  recent  am.]  In  the  east, 
where  the  san  first  appeals. 

65.  Ckmgea,  ^.]  Saib  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  barters  the  prodvoe  cC 
Italy  for  the  prodoce  of  the  East. 

^WrinUed  pepper.^  When  the  peppef 
is  gathered,  and  dried  in  the  san,  the 
coat  or  oouide  shrivels  up  faMo  wrinkles^ 

— Pefe  CMMii.]  The  seed  of  an  hnb, 
which  being  infosed  in  wine,  ot  c»iber 
liquor,  caoses  a  paleness  in  those  who 
drinh  It :  It  comes  from  Ethiopia.  Pko- 
bably  it  stands  hen  for  any  Oriental 
womatlcs. 

Hon.  epist..xlx«lib.i.  1. 17,  I8»apeak> 
of  hiaimltaton: 

■    Qiaidss 

PeUerem  cow*  6i6ereNt  i 


56.  &rtad.]  Sator-*tbat  Ims  hu  bc9 j 
full— glutted  with  eatlog  and  diinkiog. 

^SmeUwp,}  With  fat. 

'^Uota  deep,]  Irrigoos  siguffies  wet, 
moist,  watered;  olsok  that  imteielh. 
Here,  meUph.  from  watering  pUnti^  by 
which  they  increase  and  grow.  9» 
sleep  is  to  those  who  eat  mucb.  and  det^ 
much ;  it  makes  them  grow,  and  iiicrenae 
m  bulk. 

^.  Indntget  in  Otejteld.']  In  the  sporfn 
and  exercises  of  the  Campos  'Manilla. 
Or  perhaps  field-sports  may  be  under- 
stood. Comp.  Hon.  ode  i.  L  3 — 6,  aoA 
I.  «^-S. 

—The  die  ccmiimei]  U  rdned  Iw 
gaming.  Decoqutt-*metap^.  from  boo- 
ing away  Ilquon  over  a  fire.  So  the 
framester,  by  continual  play»  consnaee 
his  si^hstance. 
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And  we  together  brepk  grievous  Saturn  with  our  Jupiter.   50 
I  Icnow  not  what  star  it  is  certainly  which  tempers  me  with  you. 

There  are  a  thousand  species  of  men,  and  a  different  use  of 
things : 
Every  one  has  his  will,  nor  do  they  live  with  one  wish. 
This  man,  for  Italian  merchandizes  under  the  receipt  sun, 
Changes  the  wrinkled  pepper,  and  grains  of  pale  cumin :    SS 
Another,  sated,  had  rather  swell  up  wi&  moist  sleep : 
Anotherindulgeainthefield;  another  thecMe  consumes;  another 
Is  rotten  for  Venus  ^  but  when  the  stony  gout 
Has  broken  his  joints,  the  branches  of  the  oIdbeech« 
Then,  that  their  gross  days  have  passed  away,  and  the  gloomy 
light,  66 

And  they  have  late  bewailed  the  life  now  left  to  them.. 

But  it  delights  yon  to  grow  pale,  with  nightly  papers» 
f*or  a  cultivator  of  youths,  you  sow  their  purged  ears 


58.  For  VetnaJ]  i,  e.  Rains  bis  healtb 
— is  in  a  manner  rotten — by  cootinoal 
acts  of  lewdness  and  debauchery.  Pu- 
tris  means  also  wanton,  lascivious. 

Onmei  m  Xhmalint  putra  depmaU  OCU" 

HoR.  lib.  i.  ode  xhti.  1. 17, 18. 
^-Thc  tiam  gmU'l  So  called  from  its 
jbreediog  chalk-stones  in  the  joints,  when 
long  alBicted  with  it. 

59.  Brofccn  hu  >mrtf.1  X)estToyed  the 
nae  of  them  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
broken,  and  are  so  jto  all  appearance. 

— -7%f  6rancftef,^.]  Kamdla — seated 
or  dead  boughs  cut  from  a  tree,  which 
jnay  be  Jooked  upon,  from  their 
wiraered  and  useless  appearance,  as 
vei^  strong  emblems  of  a  gooty  man*^ 
limbs,  the  ioipts  of  which  are  nseless, 
and  the  flcsii  withered  away — (see  sat  i. 
97.)— so  that  they  appear  like  the  dead 
branches  of  an  old  decayed  beech-tree. 

60«  Grea  iZajfs.]  Crassos — ^the  days 
whtdi  they  have  spent  in  gross  sensu* 
ality,  as  well  as  in  thick  mental  dark- 
nets  and  error. 

— GCoomy  Ug}iu'\  Palostrem— roetaph. 
^m  the  fogs  which  arise  in  marshes  and 
lenny  places,  which  obscure  the  Itghta 
'  and  in^olre  those  who  live  in  it,  or  li^ar 
them.  i9  unwholesome  mists.  Such  is 
the  situation  of  those  whose  way  of  life 
is  not  only  attended  with  ignoranoe  and 
error,  but  with  injury  to  their  healtb, 
and  with  ruin  of  their  comfort.' 

€^.  Late  IftwnUd.^  Too  lata  fi»r  la- 


medy. 

— TAe  fife  now  left,  ^.]  They  not 
only  bemoan  tbemselres,  at  the  recol- 
lection of  their  past  misspent  life,  hot 
the  portion  of  life  which  now  remain^, 
being  cmUttered  by  remorse,  pain,  and 
disease,  becomes  a  grief  and  burthen. 

62.  .Grmo7«4e»fc.]  Your  delight,  O 
Cornatos,  is  to  pass  the  time,  .^be« 
others  sleep,  In  bard  study,  which  bring* 
a  palepeu  on  year  countenance.  See 
sat,  i.  1.  If  4;  and  sat.  lii.  1.  85. 

63.  A  cvkkatar  tf  yoittki:']  Cultor-^ 
roetaph.  from  oolo,  to  till  or  cultivate  the 
ground. 

q,  d.  As  the  husbandman  tills  or  cul- 
tivates the  ground,  and  prepares  It  ta 
receive  seedi  and  to  bring  forth  fruit— sa 
do  yon,  Cornutus,  prepare  youthful 
minds  to  receive  and  bring  fort^h  wi/i* 
dom. 

—you  fow  ihdr  pwrged  earjh]  The 
metaphor  is  stiH  carried  on  ;  as't^  hus- 
bandman casts  the  seed  Into  the  ground 
which  he  has  prepared  and  cleaned,  by 
tillage,  fioro  weedsr-so  do  you  so^nr  tliie 
dpctrfpes  of  moral  philosophy,  iirhich 
were  taught  by  Cleanthes,  th«  disciple 
a|id  succeslor  of  Zeno,  iii  the  ^ars  of 
your  pupils,  after  having  purged  away 
those  errors,  fi^lsehoods,  ai|4  prejodfcesy 
with  which  they  were  at  first  possessed* 
by  your  wise  and  w^l-applied  instT4ic- 
tion.  You  first  teach  them  to  avoid 
vice  and  error,  and  then  to  embrace  aii4 
follow  truth  and  virtue. 
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Fruge  Cleamheft.     Petite  biiic^  juvenedque  seaetq^e^ 

Finem  animo  oertum*  tniceruque  viatica  canis.  65 

<  Cras  hoc  fiet/    Idem  eras  fiet.     '  Qoid  I  quaai  magnimi 
<  Nempe  diem  donas  ?  Sed  cum  lux  altera  Tenit, 
Jam  cras  b^stemum  consunpsiiUUB :  ecise  aliud  eras 
JE^erit  hos  annos  et  semper  paaliim  erit  ultra: 
mm  quamvis  prope  te,  quaa»fis  teoMwe  sub  ihio»  70 

Vertentera  sese  frustra  sectabere  eanlbani 
Cum  rota  posterior  cnrms,  et  in  axe  seeundo. 

Libertate  opus  est :  noD  kac^  qua,  nt  qaiaque  Vdiaa 
Publitis  eftieriiit,  scabiosvm  tessertda  fin 


Virtttt  e$t  vHmm  fugen,  et  tajAenik 

prima 
StuUitid  cartUme, 

HoR.  lib.  i.  epiit.  i.  1. 41«  t. 

64.  Hence  tedt,  ^.]  Pertios  here 
invites  both  youns  and  old  to  aeek  for 
wisdom  from  the  Stoic  philoiophy,  as 
tSDght  by  his  friend  uid  preceptor  Cor- 
nuius  \  tbat»  tbcreby*  they  might  find 
some  certain  and  nzed  end»  to  which 
their  views  might  be  directed,  and  bo 
longer  fluctuate  in  the  uncertainly  of 
error. 

Ctitum  upco  pete  finem, 

HoR.  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  ii,  1.  M. 

65.  S^aret,  j«.J  Viatica,  iiterally,  mre 
.stores,  provisions,  things  necessary  for 

a  journey ;   as  money,  victaals,  ^c. 

The  poet  here  advises  their  learning 
philosophy^  that  their  minds  might  be 
furnished  with  what  would  sudue  to 
support  them  through  tht  journey  of 
life,  and  more  particularly  tbrou^  the 
latter  paf  t  of  it,  when  under  the  miseiiet 
•nd  infirmities  of  old  age. 

66.  '*  To-morrow^  fcl  Pefsius  here 
inuoduoes  some  idle  young  man,  as  if 
.  sigriDg^^"  To  be  sure  yon  advise  very 
•*  rightly,  but  give  pie  a  little  time— to* 
<*  morrow  (f .  d.  some  time  hence)  I  ifill 
«■  apply  myself  to  the  studies  which  you 
"*  recommend." 

'^-f*  The  wme  ynll  he  done  te^m^rroiBJ'l 
When  to-morrow  comest  answers  Persius, 
the  same  thing  will  be  done ;  that  it, 
you  will  tront  tp  defer  it  for  a  day 
more. 

66.  "  Wf^  r  fc. j  What  I  replies  the 
procrastinator,  won't  you  allow  me  an- 
other 4ay  before  X  begin  ?<— what !  do  yon 
make  such  a  ^lilgbty  matter  b,f  giving 
lOr  S  dapr,  M  {(  t^  iftr^  of  «o  giroat 


conseoueooe? 

68.  *■  Yetierdafi  tiMiwrrpw.'^  Bat,  re- 


joins  PersliM,  when  another  day  cones. 
remennber  that  yesterday,  which  woe  tfae 
morrow  of  the  day  bemre  it,  and  whidb 
yott  wished  to  be  allowed  yoa«  ia  poaoed 
and  gone. 

-v«*  BekM  mtether  tMOfrsv-'*]  This 
day,  which  Is  the  morrow  of  yeaterdaj, 
is  now  arrived,  and  is,  with  all  the  past 
morrows,  exhausting  andoonaoming  these 
years  of  ours;  and  thus  the  tioieyou  mtk 
for  will  always  be  put  oC  and  stand  a 
little  beyond  the  morrow  yon  fix  npqn. 

70.  "  AHh^*  nearwm'fr.]  The  poet, 
in  allusion  to  the  hind>wheel  of  a  car- 
riaget  which  ia  near  to,  and  foOowa  the 
fore-wheel,  bat  never  can  overtake  it, 
gives  the  young  man  to  understand*  that, 
though  to-day  ts  nearlv  oonnectfid  with 
to-morrow,  in  point  of  time*  y^  H  can*t 
overtal(e  it»  the  morrow  will  aiwaya  keep 
on  from  day  to  day«  and  U  can  never 
he  overtaken— thps  ahe«ing«  tbotpco- 
crattinated  time  wiU  always  fly  on*  and 
keep  out  pf  his  reach;  however  near  he 
may  he  to  it,  all  his  feaotuliooa  to  over- 
take it  will  be  in  vara, 

^^'  Under  one  bcmny}  Tamo  signifief 
the  beam  of  the  wain,  or  the  dmnghi- 
tree,  wherpon  the  yokr  hanpetfa*  Soiae- 
times,'  by  synec  the  whole  cnnlaga. 
-r-f.  d.  Our  days  may  he  conaidefed  as 
the  wheels  by  which  oar  Uvea  sell  on ; 
each  day,  u  irell  aa  another.  Is  joined 
to  the  itfMce  allotted  as»  like  wheels  to 
the  same  coariot. 

n.  *f  The  >e%-T  Canlhua  piopei^ 
sigq|J6es  the  iron  wbereifith  the  wheel  it 
bou^d,  or  slyid,  on  the  outward  drcfe, 
called  the  felly— have*  by  ayanc,  the 
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With  Cleantbeaa  com.    Hence,  s^ds,  ye  young  and  olif. 
A  certain  end  to  the  mind,  and  stores  for  miserable  erey  hairs* 
*^  To-morrow  this  shall  be.done'' — <<  the  same  wul  be  done 
"  to-morrow" — "  what ! 
**  As  a  great  thing  truly  do  you  give  a  day  ?"-^"  but  when 

*<  another  day  comes, 
'<  We  have  already  spent  yesterday's  to-mo?rQw«   Beliold  an* 

**  other  to-morrow 
<<  Has  spent  these  years,  and  will  always  be  a  little  beyond : 
**  For  altho'  ne/ir  you,  altho'  under  one  beam,  70 

^  You  will  in  vain  follow  the  felly  turning  itself 
<^  When  you,  the  hinder  wheel, do  run,  and  on  the  second  axle*** 
There  is  need  of  libertv:  not  this,  by  which  every  Publiua 
in  the  Velinan  trioe. 
As  soon  as  he  has  been  discharged,  mouldy  com  with  his  tally 


rt.  "The  teeend  axle^]  Axis— the 
ule-tree  on  which  U«e  wheel  i»  fixed, 
mad  ab«at  which  it  turns -*the  second, 
J.  €-  the  hinder^^.  d,  Yoa  wUU  like 
the  binder- wheel  of  a  carriage*  which 
can  never  overtake  the  fore-wheel»  be 
•till  following  the  tine  before  you,  bat 
will  never  overtake  it)  therefore  defer 
oot  till  to-morrow,  what  you  should  do 
to-day.  The  whole  of  the  oietaphor» 
I.  70-— t,  if  very  fine,  and  well  ex- 
pressed. See  Hob.  lib.  ii.  ode  xviiU 
L  15, 16. 

I  most  confess  that  I  caimot  dismiss 
this  part  of  my  task,  without  mentioning 
that  beautiful  description  of  the  sltpphag 
•w^,  of  time*  ooperceived  and  unim- 
proved«  wfakb  we  find  in  Shakes* 
peiie : 

"  r«»aiorroio«aad  to-morrow, (aid  tO'SMT' 
"row, 

^  Creef$  m  tkU  petty  pace  from  day  io 


"  To  tie  M  $yl\Me  (^recorded  timfi ; 

"  Amd  oil  oHr  yeiUrday^  haoe  Ughud 
"fooU 

^•Thewiyto  dusty  deaths'* 

Macb,  act  v.  sc.  5.  edit.  Stodidole* 

73.  There  ii  meed  ^liberty.}  The  poet 
MOW  advances  to  a  ducussiou  of  that  pa- 
ra4ox  of  the  Stoics — that  **  only  the  wiaci 
^'  are  free  i"— ^and  that  those,  who  would 
follow  after,  and  attain  to  true  liberty« 
.must  be  released  from  t  he  mental  shackles 
of  vice  and  error. — His  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  exquisitely  fiue»  and  wortl^y 
pur  seiioas  attention. 


-"Not  t&tf.]  Not  merely  oolward 
liberty,  or  liberty  of  the  body,  such  aa 
is  conferred  on  slaves  at  their  manumis* 
sion. 

— •  Bv  to&icfc.]  See  1.  74»  note  t. 

—  Every  PubUm."]  The  sfaves  had  no 
prsBnomen;  hot  when  they  had  their 
freedom  given  them,  they  assumed  one 
— so,  for  instance,  a  slave  that  was  called 
Licinins,  would  add  the  name  of  hia 
master  to  his  own,  and  call  himself  if 
bis  master*s  name  were  Publioi,  Publiua 
Licinius— tbfy  also  added  the  name  of 
the  tribe  into  which  they  were  received 
and  enrolled ;  suppose  the  Velinan,  then 
the  freed.man  would  4tyle  himself  Pub* 
lius  Licinins  VeJina-— thus  he  waa  dis* 
tinguished  from  slaves. 

74.  Been  dkehmged.']  i  e.  From 
slavery — made  free.  Ememit — ^metapb* 
from  soldiers,  who  for  some  meritorioaa 
'service  were  aent  home,  and  discharged 
from  going  to  war.  Also  from  gladia* 
tors,  who  for  their  valour  and  dexterity 
at  the  theatre  obtained  tbeir  dismisskuft 
from  their  periloos  oooopation,  and  were 
donati  rude,  presented  with  a  rod,  oi 
wand*  in  token  of  their  <tischarge  and 
release.  Hob.  epist.  I.  Ub«  i.  L  t» 
JTuv.  sat.  vi.  Its.  Tbeaa  were  styled 
Bmeriti. 

So  slaves  were  often  made  free*  on 
account  of  tbeir  paat  services^  as  having 
deserved  this  favour — ^this  is  signified  by 
emeruit  here. 

—  Mouldy  com,  fc.]  Those .  who  am 
that  admitted  to  fraedont  aad  esMUed 
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Possidet     Hen  steriles  Teri,  quibos  una  Quiriteiii 
Vertigo  facit !— Hie  Dama  est,  oon  tressis  agaso; 
Vappa,  et  lippas,  et  in  tenui  farragine  mendax : 
Verterit  hunc  dominus,  momenta  turbinis  exit 
Marcus  Danuu— •— Pape !  Marco  spondente,  recnmt 
Credere  tu  nummos  ? — ^Marco  sub  judice  palles  ? 
— Marcus  dixit :  ita  est.— As8igna,^Marce^  tabellas. — 
Haec  mera  libertas  I  Hoc  nobis  pilea  donant ! 

'  An  quisquam  est  alius  liber,  nisi  ducere  ¥itam 
*  Cui  licet,  ut  voluit  i  licet,  ut  volo,  vivere :  non  sum 
<  Liberior  Bruto !'  Mendose  coUigis,  inquit 
Stoicus  hie,  aurem  mordaci  lotus  aceto: 
Hoc  reliquum  accipio  ;  licet  illud,  et,  ut  volo^  toHe. 


75 


SO 
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in  one  of  Hie  tribes,  weie  entitled  to  all 
pnblic  dolet  and  donations,  on  prododog 
•  little  ticket  or  tally,  which  was  given 
them  on  their  oianomission.  The  com 
laid  op  in  the  public  magazines  was  not 
of  the  best  sort,  and  was  frequently  da- 
maged with  keeping. 

The  name  of  the  person  and  of  the 
tribe,  which  he  lielonged  to,  was  in* 
scribed  on  the  ticket,  by  which  he  was 
known  to  l>e  a  citizen.  See  Ju  r.  sat*  vit. 
L  174,  note. 

75.  Aim  /  yt  barrai,  fe.]  The  poet 
speaks  with  commiseration,  of  their  ig« 
norance,  and  total  barrenness,  with  re- 
spect to  truth  and  real  wisdom,  who 
could  imagine  tW  a  roan  should  be 
called  free,  because  he  was  emancipated 
from  bodily  slavery* 

—  One  lurn.]  Vertigo  (from  vertere, 
to  turn).  This  was  one  of  the  ceremonies 
of  making  a  slave  free :  he  wbs  carried 
before  the  pretor,  who  turned  him  round 
upon  his  beel,  and  said— Hwac  esse  li- 
bernm  volo. 

So  Plautus,  Menachm.  liber  esto,  ito 
quo  voles.  Thus  be  became  Quiris.  a 
Roman  cirizen.  See  Juv.  sat.  iU.  1.  60, 
note. 

76.  Here  u  Dmna.']  For  insUiaoe,  says 
Che  poet,  here  is  the  slave  Dama. 

—  A  groom  not  worth,  ^k*]  Agaso,  an 
horse-keeper,  a  groom  that  looks  after 
his  mister's  horses.  Non  tressis  (qu. 
tres  asses)  a  poor,  paltry  fellow,  worth 
hardly  three  farthings  if  one  were  to 
purchase  him.  They  bought  their 
slaves. 

77.  A  scoundrel.]  Vappa  signifies 
wine  that  is  palled,  that  has  lost  its 
strength,  therefere  called  vapid.-- Hence 


a  stupid,  senseless  fellow ;  or  a  soonndfcl. 
a  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

—  Bleor-cyrd.]  Perhaps  from  de. 
baochery  and  dtunkenness.  See  sat.  S. 
1.  7S;  note. 

—  il  tiar  Ml  a  fUtk  com.]  lliat  wiO 
cheat  his  master,  and  defhrad  Im  bones  . 
of  their  slender  allowance,  and  then  lie 
to  conceal  his  petty  knavery.  ^Far- 
rago is  a  mixtura  of  several  grains— 
Mesceline. 

7$.  I/hi$maUer,fc.}  T^t  his  master 
but  turn  him  upon  his  heel.  See  note 
above,  1. 75> 

-^  Movement  of  a  top.]  In  one  tnraof 
a  top,  which  is  very  swift  when  it  is 
spinning — i.  e.  as  we  say.  In  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye.  This  allusion  to  the 
turning  of  a  top,  veiy  humoniuosix 
agrees  with  the  verterit. 

—  He  comet fartkt  ^.]  He  that  fsent 
before  the  prmtor  plain  Dama,  now 
comes  out  from  him  with  a  noble  praL 
nomen,  and  calls  himself  Marcos  Dama. 

79.  Woadetjful!}  What  a  surprising 
change  1  or  pspss  nay  iotrodooe  the 
following  UoDv,  where  a  person  is  sap- 
posed  to  hesitate  about  lending  money, 
lor  which  Blarcus  offers  to  become 
snret  V.  Papss  —How  strange !  that  vov 
should  scruple  it,  when  so  respectable  e 
person  as  Blarcus  offers  his  bond,  ud 
engages  for  the  payment! 

80.  Art  yott  pele^  ^  70°  ^^  lest 
you  should  not  have  justice  done  yen, 
where  so  worthy  a  person  is  advanced  to 
the  magbtracy  f 

81.  Mareut  snd  k,^.]  Marcos  gives 
his  testimony,  and  who  can  contradict  so 
just  and  upright  a  witness-— what  he  say  a 
must  be  true. 
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Possesses.    Alas  !  ye  barreh  of  truth-^-among  whom  one  turn 
liiakes  a  Roman !  here  is  Dama,  a  groom  not  worth  three 

&rthiAgs;  76 

A  scoundrel,  and  blear-eyed,  and  a  liar  in  a  little  com : 
If  his  master  tiirn  him — in  the  movement  of  a  top,  he  comes 

forth 
Marcus  Dama.  Wonderfnl!  Marcus  being  securit}',  refuse  you 
To  lend  money  ?  Are  you  pale  under  judge  Marcus  ?         80 
Marcus  said  it — it  is  so. — Sign,  Marcus,  the  tablets. 
This  is  mere  liberty — this  caps  give  us. 

<<  Is  there  any  other  free,  unless  he  who  may  live 
'<  As  he  likes? — I  may  live  as  I  like:  am  not  I 
**  More  free  than  Brutus  ?** — "  You  conclude  falsely,'*  says  85 
A  Stoic  here,  having  washed  his  ear  with  sharp  vinegar : 
**  I  accept  this  which  is  left,  take  away  that—**  I  may,**  and 

«  as  I  will." 


81.  %M,  Mareiu,  the  tabUtt,]  The  poet 
heie  repeats  the  word  Murcus,  and  drops 
Ibe  word  Dftnitt,  m  if  be  would  lodi- 
crouftly  iosinaate,  that  however  sreat  a 
rogoe  Daraa  was*  yet  to  be  sore  Marcui 
was  a  very  different  kind  of  person. 
He  BDpposes  him  called  upon  to  sign  his 
name,  as  witaesa  to  somebodys  will, 
which  he  conki  not  do  when  a  siave»  for 
their  lescimoay  was  not  receivtsd. 

—  The  taUrtt,}  Thin  planks  of  wood, 
smeared  over  with  wax,  ou  which  they 
wrote  wUlSy  deeds,  &c.  See  Ju  v.  sat.  ii. 
J.  58,  note.  Here  the  will  or  deed  it- 
self. 

Tbe  poet,  io  the  preceding  irony,  car- 
ries on  his  grand  point,  which  was  to 
.deride  tbe  common  notion  of  liberly,  or 
of  a  change  being  wrought,  with  regard 
to  the  reapectahiuty  of  those  wlio  were 
still,  however  emancipated  from  bodily 
slavery,  slaves  under  ignorance,  vice,  and 
error. 

82.  MereUbtrty.]  Me  ra^bsre,  flaked 
liberty  (sa^s  th«  S(oic)--i.  e.  in  tlic 
bare,  outward,  literal  sense  of  the  wordj 
but  it  is  to  be  understood  no  farther. 

•~  ThU  cops  gtse  til.]  The  slaves  went 
bare-beaded,  with  their  hair  growing 
long,  and  hanging  down :  hut  when  they 
were  manumitted,  their  heads  were 
shaved,  and  a  cap,  the  ensign  of  liberty, 
put  on  their  heads  in  the  temple  of 
Feronia,  the  goddess  of  liberty.  See  sat. 
lii.  1.  106. 

83.  <'  Any  other  free,"  ^.]  Hera  the 


poet  (otroduces  Dama  as  repaying— » 
"  Aye,  you  may  deride  my  notions  of 
"  libeity;  but  pray  who  is  free  if  I  am 
"  not?  Is  there  any  other  freedom  but 
"  to  be  able  to  Iitc  as  one  pleases?  But 
"  I  may  live  as  I  please— therefore  am 
'*  I  not  free  T— by  this  syllogism  think- 
ing to  prove  hia  point. 

85.  <*  Mere  free  tfton  BruhnTi  M.  Ju- 
nios  Brutus,  the  great  asserter  and  re- 
storer of  liberty,  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarqoins,  &c.  who  sacrificed  his  own 
sons  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
changed  the  form  of  the  government 
into  a  commonwealth. 

^"  Ym  eemehide  /<i/i«(y."]  Your  ar- 
gument is  bad;  the  assumption  which 
yoVi  make*  that  "  you  live  as  you 
*'  please,"  is  not  tnie»  therefore  the  con- 
elusion  which  yon  gather  or  collect  from 
it  is  false,  namely,  *'  that  you  are  free.* 
See  A I  NSW.  Cofiigo*  No.  tf. 

85^6.  &^f  a  Stoic.]  i.  e.  Methinks  I 
hear  some  Stoic  say. 

86.  Wwited  hk  ear,  4«.]  At  1.  63.  we 
find  porgatas  aures,  where  see  the  note ; 
here,  lotus  aurem,  meaning  also  the  same 
as  before,  only  under  a  different  imageb 
differently  expressed,  hy  vinegar,  here*, 
we  are  to  understand  the  sharp  and  se- 
vere doctrines  of  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
which  has  cleansed  his  mind  from  all 
such  false  ideas  of  liberty,  and  made  bis 
ear  quick  in  the  discernment  of  truth  an4 
falsehood. 

87.  «*  /  accept.**^.]  Your  defiaiiaon 
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*  Vlndicta  pofttqnam  meus  a  praetore  recess!, 
*  Ctir  mihi  non  liceat,  jussit  quodcanque  TolanUls ; 
<  Excepto,  si  quid  Masuri  rubrica  notavit  ? 

l)isce;  sed  ira  cadat  naso,  rugosaque  sanna, 
Dam  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 

Non  pnetoris  erat,  stultis  dare  tenuia  rerum 
OflScia ;  atque  asum  rapids  permittere  vitae— 
Sambucam  citius  caloni  aptaveris  alto. 
Stat  contra  ratio,  et  secretam  garrit  in  aurem, 
Ne  liceat  facere  id,  qudd  quis  vitiabit  agendo. 
Publica  lex  hominum,  naturaque  continet  hoc  &s, 
Ut  teneat  vetitos  inscitia  debilis  actus. 


SAT.  r. 
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95 


of  fiberty  in  toor  first  propoution  it 
true*,  [  grant  that "  all  who  may  live  as 
'*  they  please  are  free ;"  bat  I  deny 
your  minor,  or  second  proposition,  vix. 
*'  that  you  Itve  as  you  piease  ;"  therefore 
mr  amdoflian,  pIm.  '*  that  yon  ate  free,* 
Is  alaa  wrong.  _ 

87.  ••  nbat— "  Imojf.'mtd^m  IwUU^ 
1  0.  Ttkt  away  yoar  minor  pvopoaliion, 
•■d  I  admit  what  remafan—boc  reiiqanm 
sKCtpio— vis.  aii  that  is  oontalned  in  the 
<rst  propo8ltion'-4hat  **  all  who  may 
•'  lire  as  they  please  are  free :"  this  is 
certainly  a  good  definition  of  liberty: 
bat  this  is  not  yoar  case.  * 

88.  «  Pnmike  fT^tUr/'J  Befone  whom 
I  was  carried*  m  order  to  receive  my 
fteedom. 

—••  My  mm.']  Mens — u  e.  my  ow« 
master ;  l>eing  made  free,  and  emaiici* 
pated  from  the  commands  of  another, 
replies  Damm,  not  at  all  vitderstonding 
what  the  Stmc  meant  by  liberty. 

^•By  Ae  wand.']  Vhidicta.  The 
prmtor  laid  a  wand  opon  the  slave** 
head,  and  said— ><*  I  will  that  this  man 
'*  become  free,"  and  then  deiivered  the 
wand  out  of  his  own  hand  into  the  lie- 
tor's;  ^see  post,  I.  173).  This  wand 
was  ealled  vindieta,  as  vindicating,  or 
mainUining,  liberty.  See  Hon.  lib.  ii. 
sat.  vii.  1.  76. 

90.  ••  Aidkric.'*]  The  text  of  the  Ro- 
■Mn  laws  was  written  in  red  letters, 
whinbwas  called  the  Rttbric.  Drydsw. 
According  to  others,  the  titles  and  he- 
ginningsof  the  difierent  statetes  were 
only  written  Id  red,  and  therefore  to  be 
nnderslood  by  mbrica.  See  AtNsw. 
See  Jvv.  sat.  xiv.  1.  199, 3,  note. 
— ••  MiMiviais.'']   An   eminent    and 


learned  lawyer.  In  the  nSffk  of  Tiberrnv 
who  made  a  digest  of  the  Roman  laws. 

q.d.  When  I  received  my  freedon 
from  the  prsstor,  sniely  I  was  at  librvty 
to  do  as  I  woold,  except.  Indeed,  break- 
ing the  law  ;  I  doot  aay  that  I  mi^d» 
this. 

91.  *  Leam.']  The  Stcfe  here  beg^ 
his  aigomont.  in  oidet  to  refute  what 
Dama  was  supposed  to  aay  in  aiipport«C 
hb  notion  of  liberty.    •  ^ 

Now  listen  to  me,  aaya  the  Stoic,  that 
yon  may  learn  what  tnie  liberty  is*  and 
in  what  it  combts.  ^ 

^-^  Let  mtger  fkUT  4t.)€kme  Iroa 
yoor  anger  at  me,  for  tfafiMlfaig  yow 
notion  of  liberty. 

It  Is  to  be  remarked,  that  Ae  «b. 
cienu  represented  tl|e  noae  oa  donotlng 
laughter,  sat.  i.  118.  Contempt,  aat.  L 
40, 1.  Anger,  as  here.  So  we  find  the 
nose,  or  nostrils,  den«rtlng  ^^g^  **• 
qaently  in  the  Hebrew  Bibte.  See  the 
learned  and  aecnrate  Mr.  PABSHUftaT, 
Heb.  and  Eng.  Lex.  »|M.  No.  5^ 

— *•  Wrmfding  meer']  Comp.  Hi-  L 
40, 1,  and  note. 

92.  "  From  ymr  (reast,**  fc.]  Palmo, 
litemlly.  signifies  the  longs;  b«t  here 
denotes  the  whole  contents  of  the  breast 
in  a  nioml  sense.  "  Put  aWay  anger  and 
sneering  at  what  I  say,  whBe  I  pluck  op 
those  fooliih  notionsof  liberty,  whicb  are 
implantfcd  and  rooted  within  your  mind, 
and  with  which  yon  are  as  pleased  and 
satisfied,  as  a  child  n  with  an  old  wo- 
man*! tale."  Avia  is  literally  a  grandame, 
or  grandmother :  hence  old  women's 
tales.  AiNSw.  Fabella  aniles.  Hos. 
lib.  ii.  sat.  vi.  1.  77,  8.  Tifm»»h»t  fuAwm. 
1  Tiro.iv.  r. 
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<*  After  I  withdrew  firom  the  praetor,  my  own  by  the  wand, 
**  Why  miffht  I  not  do  whatever  my  will  commanded, 
<<  Except  if  the  rubric  of  Masurias  forbad  any  thing  ?"        90 
<^  Learn :  but  let  anger  iall  from  your  nose,  and  the  wrin« 

'*  kling  sneer, 
<'  While  I  pluck  from  your  breast  your  old  wiv^  tales* 
<<  It  was  not  of  the  praetor  to  give  the  delicate  management 

<*  of  things 
*<  To  fools,  and  to  permit  the  use  of  rapid  life — 
**  You  would  sooner  fit  a  dulcimer  to  a  tall  footman.  95 

<*  Reason  stands  against  it,  and  whispers  into  the  secret  ear," 
**  Let  it  not  be  lawful  to  do  that,  which  one  will  spoil  in  do- 

"  inff:'*— 
**  The  public  law  of  men,  and  nature,  contains  this  ri^t, 
*^  That  weak  ignorance  should  forbear  .forbidden  acts* 


93.  *'  liwoM  mnefirte,]  It  was  not 
in  the  power  oriha  pnetor. 

— "^  7^  delicate  nuau^emeni  (f  thu^,** 
4<C«]  Thoogb  the  pnetor  might  confer 
dvil  liberty  opoo  ^oa  at  your  nwiiunib- 
BioD,  and  tboiigh  you  may  know  bow  to 
direct  yonTselfT  lo  as  to  avoid  offending 
•gainst  the  letter  of  the  iaw — ^yet  you 
ooold  rectrive  from  the  prstor  none  of 
that  wisdom  and  discernment,  b^  which 
alone  you  can  distinguish  aright,  as 
touching  those  more  minute  and  deHcate 
actions  which  concern  you  in  the  more 
Btee  duties  of  life*  and  which  are  to  be 
attained  by  phUosopby  alonct  I  take 
this  to  be  meant  by  tenuia  officia  rerom 
—lit.  small  offices,  or  duties  of  things  or 
affairs. 

94.  "  Tofodt.**]  Hie  Stoics  held,  that 
"  all  fools  were  8laTes.'**^nd  that  '*  no. 
'•  body  was  free  except  the  wise."  A 
nan  roust  therefore  be  wise  before  he  is 
free ;  but  the  pnetor  could  not  make  you 
wise,  therefore  he  could  not  make  you 
free. 

— *•  To  permit  the  vte.**]  It  was  not  in 
the  prstor's  power  to  commit  to  such 
that  prudence  and  wisdom,  by  which 
they  can  alone  be  enabled  to  nuike  a 
ri^ht  ufe  of  this  fleeting  life,  and  of  all 
things  belonging  to  it. 

93.  '•  Sooner  Jiu'*  fc]  Sambuca  was 
some  luusical  instrument,  as  an  harp, 
dulcimer,  or  the  like ;  but  what  It  exact- 
ly was  we  cannot  tell* 

— "  A  tall  footman.'^  Alto  caloni.— 
Calo,  a  soldiei's  boy.  or  any  ncaocr  sort 


ofsenrsnt.  Aivsw.— Horace  seems  to 
use  it  in  the  latter  sense,  lib.  i.  sat.  vi. 
1.  105 ;  ai.d  perhaps  it  is  so  to  be  under- 
stood here. 

You  might  sooner  think  of  potting  a 
harp,  or  some  delicate  musical  instru- 
ment, into  ihe.  hands  of  a  great  over- 
grown booby  of  a  servant,  and  expect 
him  to  play  on  it,  thas  to  commit  the 
nice  and  refined  duties  of  life  to  fools« 
and  expect  them  either  to  understand  or. 
muctise  them.  Asinus  ad  Lyran. 
Prov. 

96.  *'  Reaun  stands  against  tf.**]  Rea- 
son itself  opposes  such  an  Idea. 

— *•  Whiii)ers  into  ike  secret  ear.**]  Se- 
cretly whispers  into  the  ear.  Hypsllaga 
— Comp.  supr.  1.  40,  and  note. 

97.  "  Let  it  not  be  Uarful."]  Ne.  before 
the -potential,  has  the  sense  uf  the  impe- 
rative nibod.  So  Hor.  ode  xsxiiL  lib.  1. 
I.  1.  Nc  doleas;  and  ode  aL  1.  Ne 
quBsieris-  Here,  ne  liceat  is  likewise 
imperative,  and  signifies  that  the  voice 
of  reason  secretly  whisper*  in  the  ear 
this  admonition — "  Let  it  not  be  par* 
"  roitted ,  that  any  should  undertake 
"  what  they  are  not  fit  for,  but  wookl 
'*  spoil  in  doing  it.**  Or  ne  liceat  may 
be  understood,  here,  as  non  licet. 

98.  •■  The  public  law  of  men/^  Th^ 
common  rule  among  mankind,  as  well  as 
nature,  may  be  said  to  contain  thus 
much  of  what  is  right  and  just. 

99.  "  That  weak  ignorance^  ^.1  That 
an  ignorance  of  what  we  undertake, 
which  must  render  us  inadequate  to  the 
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Diluis  hdlebomm,  certo  oompescere  ptotto 
Nescius  examen?  vetat  hoc  natura  medendL 
Kayem  si  poscat  sibi  peronatus  arator, 
Luciferi  rudis;  ezclamet  Melicerta,  perisse 
Frontem  de  rebus. — ^Tibi  recto  vivere  talo 
Ars  dedit?  et  veri  speciem  dignoscere  calf^ 
Ne  qua  sabierato  mendosum  tiuoiat  auro  ? 
Quaeique  sequenda  forent,  quaeque  evitanda  viciasim) 
Ilia  prius  creta,  mox  hec  carbone  notasti  ? 
Es  modicus  voti?  presso  lare?  dulcis  amicis? 
Jam  nunc  astringas,  jam  nunc  granaria  laxes? 
Inque  luto  fixum,  possis  tmn^cendere  nummnmy 
Kec  glutto  sorbere  salivam  mercurialem  ? 

Hsec  mea  sunt,  teneo,  cum  vere  dixeris;  esto 
Liberque  ac  sapiens,  prsetoribus  ac  Jove  dextro* 


100 


lOS 


110 


jigbt  perfonnanee  of  St,  sboold  reitnin 
IIS  froni  attempting  acts,  whicbr  by  ihc 
▼oke  of  bnnian^  as  veil  as  of  nataral 
law,  are  so  cloarly  IbfbMden  to  us* 
Gbmp.  I.  96, 7. 

too.  '•  Do  you  dUmte  heUdme,"]  He 
here  illostrates  his  argHiaeot  by  esan- 
pies. 

Suppose,  says  be,  yoa  were  to  attempt 
to  mn  a  dose  of  befiebore*  not  knowing 
kow  to  apportion  exactly  the  qoantitT* 

100^1.  *'  To  a  certain  pobu."]  Me- 
fapb«  Esamen  signifies  the  tongue,  or 
bmrn  of  a  balance,  by  the  inclination  of 
which  we  judge  of  proportional  weights. 

lOX.  '*  The  nature  rfheaimg  forbids 
"  Iftii."]  AU  medical  skill,  in  the  very 
nature  of  it,  must  place  this  among  the 
▼etitos  actus,  which  weak  \pionnct  is 
not  to  attempt.    See  I.  99. 

102.  *'  H^^h'thoed  pUmghnan,"^  Pero- 
iMtos.  The  pero  was  an  high  shoe 
worn  by  rustics,  fts  a  defence  against 
snow  and  cold.  See  Jvr,  sat.  xW. 
1. 186. 

103.  '*  Ignorant  ef  Iwcjfcf.'l  Know- 
ing nothing  of  the  stars.  Lucifer,  or 
the  day-star,  is  here  put  (by  s^^'uec.)  for 
all  the  stars,  from  which  mariners  take 
their  observations  to  steer  by. 

—  ••  Mdicerta  exclaimt*  ^c]  Also 
called  Fprtunus,  or  Portumnus,  because 
supposed  to  preside  over  ports.  See  his 
atury,  Ov.  Met.  lib.  iv.  fab.  xiii.  Meii- 
oerta,  the  sea.god,  would  exclaim,  that 
all  modesty  was  banished  from  among 
those  who  undertook  the  nianagt;ment 


and  direction  of  homan  aAhs,  when  be 
saw  so  impudent  an  attempt. 

—••  SkameJ^  Frontem,  Kl  tbe  fote- 
head,  or  countenance,  the  seat  of  shane 
—here,  by  met.  shame  or  nwdesty  it* 
self. 

104.  "  UpHfitmteleJ^  MetaplLfron 
persons  having  their  legs  and  andes 
straight,  and  walking  uprightly ;  which  Is 
often  used,  to  denote  going  on  tliro«gb 
life  with  an  honest  and  virtuous  con- 
duct. Thb  occurs  frequently  in  S.  S. 
as  Fs.  zv.  t.  bnxlv.  11.  Prov.  x;  9; 
etal. 

105.  "  HaoarU''  4«]  that  is  philoso- 
phy,  which  is  tlie  art  of  living  well — lias 
this  enabled  yon  to  do  this  ? 

106.  -LeM  miy,'4c-l  Ke  qua— ir. 
ne  aliqoa  species  veri.  Have  you  learnt 
to  disifnguish  between  the  appearance 
and  reality  of  truth  and  virtue,  lest  yoa 
should  be  deceived,  as  people  are  who 
take  bad  money  for  good,  when,  instead 
of  answering  to  tlie  appearance  of  the 
outside,  which  is  fair,  they  find,  upon 
sounding  it,  that  it  is  brass  undemeatb» 
instead  of  being  all  gold. 

10&  "  Marled  Viote  with  eftaft;«fc.] 
The  ancients  used  to  note  thfaigs  good 
and  prosperous  with  a  white  mark,  and 
things  bad  and  unlucky  witli  a  black 
one.  In  allusion  to  this,  tbe  Stoie  b 
supposed  to  ask  the  question  fai  the  pie- 
ceding  line,  which  is,  not  onlv  whether 
his  opponent  has  been  taittht  to  dis- 
tioeuish  the  appearances  of  good  and 
evil,  but  whether  kia  has  particularfy 
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M  Do  yon  dilute  hellebore,  not  knowing  how  to  confine,  to  a  100 
^^  Certain  point,  the  balance?  the  nature  of  healing  forbids  this* 
<<  If  the  high-shocd  ploughman  should  require  a  ship  for 
**  Himself,  ignorant  of  Lucifer«Melicerta  exclaims,  that  shame 
*J  Has  perish'd  from  things. — To  live  with  an  upright  ancle 
^  Has  art  given  you  ? — ^Are  you  skilful  to  distinguish  the  ap- 

<^  pearance  of  truth,  1 05 

^<  l^est  any  should  tinkle  false  with  gold  having  brass  under  it  ? 
'<  And  what  things  are  to  be  followed,  and,  in  like  manner, 

**  what  avoided  ? 
^  Haveyou  first mark'd  those  with  chalk,  then  these  with  a  coal? 
<*  Are  you  moderate  of  wish— -with  9  confined  household—* 

<<  kind  jtp  your  friends  ? — 
**  Can  you  sometimes  fasten,  and  sometimes  open  your  grana- 

"ries?  110 

<<  And  can  you  pass  by  money  fixed  in  mud, 
*<  Nor  swallow  with  your  gullet  mercurial  spittle  ? 

**  When  you  can  truly  say,  these  are  min^  I  possess  them--* 
"be  thou 
^'  Free  and  wise,  thp  pnetors^nd  Jupiter  propitious. 


noted  down  i^rhat  a  wiae  iimq  ought  to 
follow,  and  what  b«  ought  to  BToid. 
See  HoR.  Tib.  ii.  aat  rd.  I.  S46.  Men- 
doeom  tinniatt  for  niendoflo :  Orecitm. 

109.  '^  Modtnae  efwith.*^  The  deriret 
fioofioed  within  the  boanda  of  modera- 
tion. 

-TO  "  il  canfyud  houiehfiid.'*]  Tour 
iioiMeholdoestaMiahnieut  frugal,  and  not 
esKpenaife— contracted  within  a  little 
conpaas;  ot  perhaps  bv  preiao  lare, 
■laj  be  signified  a  small  house. 

— "  KM  to  your  >nradi.»1  Doicis-- 
oblioiog,  sweet,  agreeable.  See  Hoftt 
|ftb.i.sat.!v.  1. 135. 

110.  "  SomeHme$fmten,*^ic,)  Jadgtng 
nghtlj  when  it  IS  a  time  to  withhold, 
•nd  when  to  give.  Here  perhaps  is  an 
allusion  to  the  public  granaries,  or  maga- 
jdBe$  of  com  at  Rome*  irluch,  at  a  time 
of  dearth  and  want,  was  dealt  out  in 
doles  to  the  citifens,  on  producing  their 
tickets,  b«t^  at  other  seasons^  locked  up/ 
jam  non&--4it«  just  now — U  e.  just  at 
a  proper  time. 

111.  "Can  you,  pom  by  money,"*  ^.] 
^ilodiag  to  a  practice  among  the  boys 
at  Home,  who  used  to  fasten  a  piece 
•f  coonterlc^  monej  to  tl^  gromi4»  or 


stick  it  ill  the  mud,  with  a  string  tied  to 
it ;  and  if  any  miserly  fellow  coming  by, 
and  imagining  it  to  be  real,  stooped  to 

tick  it  up,  they  snatched  it  away,  and 
lughed  at  him. 


ill  frrnti  fintm  out  le  iemktU  ob  4 

Hon.  lib.  i.  epist.  xvi,  I.  64. 

llf.  "Mercurial  $piuU,']  Mercury 
was  the  god  of  gain :  hence  a  desire  of 
gain  is  called  sidiva  morcurialls.  Me- 
taph.  from  glottoos,  who,  at  beholding 
some  dainty  dish,  have  their  spittle  in- 
crease in  such  a  manner,  as  that,  if  they 
did  not  swaUow  it,  it  would  run  out  of 
the  mouthf  This  we  call,  the  mootli 
watering.  Can  yon  see  money  without 
vour  month  waterins  at  it?  t.  e»  without 
being  greatly  deUgbted,  and'oovetin| 

tlS.  "  Theie/i  All  these  good  qua. 
lities. 

114.  **  Pfmtor$  and  JupUer  propi^ 
**  tious."]  I  then  allow  yop  to  be  free  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man — u  c>  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  tbo 
body,  which  you  received  from  tiie 
prsBtor,  hot  with  respect  to  freedom  of 
the  mind,  of  which  Ispltar  alfUie  Is  tJkk 
aotl^or. 


\ 
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Sin  tuy  cum  fueris  nostree  pauIo  ante  farinas^  115 

Pelliculam  veterem  retines ;  et,  fronte  politus, 
Astutam  vapido  servas  sub  pectore  vulpem : 
Quae  dederam  supra  repeto,  funeraque  reduco. 
Mil  tibi  concessit  ratio :  digitura  exere,  peccas : 
Et  quid  tarn  parvum  est?  sed  nullo  thure  Jitabis,  120 

Hsereat  in  stultis  brevis  nt  semuncia  recti. 
Haec  miscere  nefas:  nee,  cum  sis  caetera  fossor, 
Tres  tantum  ad  namcros  satvri  moveare  Bathylli. 
'  Liber  ego.'     Unde  datum  hoc  sumis,  tot  subdite  rebas  ? 
An  dominum  ignoras,  nisi  quern  vindicta  relaxat?  125 

I,  puer,  et  strigiies  Crispini  ad  balnea  defer, 
Si  inqrepuit,  cessas,  nugator  ? — Servitinm  acre — 


115.  "  But  if  yow."]  Now  he  comes 
to  the  orher  side  of  the  qaestton*— 

— *•  Smee  you.*]  Siiiee  yoo,  but  4  little 
before  your  mdnuaiission*  were  just  like 
what  we  were  till  taught  by  philosophy 
— i  e.  naturally  full  of  ignorance  and 
error. 

— «<Cy  our  meal."}  Metaph.  taken 
from  loaves  of  bfead.  which  are  all 
•like,  an4  taste  alike,  if  made  of  the 
aaqie  flour — so  niankindi  having  the  same 
nature,  are  all  corrupt. 

116.  '*  Betaw  your  old  gkin."]  Metaph. 
taken  from  soakes.  which  cast  off  their 
,dd  skin,  and  have  a  new  one  every 
year. — f.  d»  If  you  retain  your  old  de- 
praved manners  and  conduct  (see  U  76, 
7.x  And  have  not  changed  and  cast  them 
off. 

— •*  PoUshtd  in/rma-**]  Appeariog  with 
•  countenance  seeuiingly  open  and  in* 
genuous.  Necqtiicquam  pelle  deoorus. 
Sa(.  iv.  I.  14. 

117.  "  Kup  a  cunning  fox,"  fc,]  En- 
teribin  wily,  cunning,  and  deceitful  prin- 
ciples within — 

— •'  Your  vapid  hreatt."*}  Within  your 
rotteu  heart.     See  I.  /7,  note. 

^tmqmm  te  faUaM  Mum  tub  tmlpe  la- 
ientet.  '        Hon.  \ts  Poet.  437. 

118.  ••  Mltai  I  had  above  gioen."]  t.  e. 
YfUsi  1  jiitc  now  granU'd  -,  vis.  that  yoy 
llie  tree  and  >%l*e'— 

— **  I  danaud  aguin.**^  I  recall. 

— ."  And  brittg  itack  the  ropeJ*]  Metaph. 
Ironi  Icddinit  t^rasts  with  a  rupe,  which 
so  I  lie  tidies  I  hey  iengthi/icd,  «iid  gave 
tlui  animal  b  goi»d  deal  of  liberty  (see 
^uv»  Ml.  uuU5.)i  but.  if  re^tiyb  and 


mischievoos^  they  shortened  it  to  < 
fine  him*  Thus  the  Stoic  who  lengthened 
hia  ftllawance  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the 
man  wise  and  free,  supposing  him  to 
answer  the  description  which  be  gives 
of  those  who  are  so,  now,  on  finding  the 
contrary,  draws  back  what  he  had  said* 
and  reduces  the  man  to  his  old  narrow 
bounds  of  bodily  freedom  only. 

119.  "  Beaton  hat  granted  you  am- 
"  thing/^  Whatever  the  pnetor  may  bave 
done,  wisdom  baa  done  nothing  for 
yoo. 

— ••  Put  forth  your  Jkiger,  yen  »«.•] 
The  Stoics  held,  that  there  was  no  me* 
dium  between  wisdom  and  folly,  that  ft 
man  was  either  perfectly  wise,  or  per- 
fec'ly  foolish ;  therefore,  that  the  most 
trivial  and  indifferent  thing,  if  done 
by  the  latter,  could  not  be  done  aright. 
not  even  the  putting  forth  of  a  fio- 
ger. 

1?0.  "  What  it  to  tmalir]  "  What 
**  can  be  so  trivial  as  this  ?" — ^yet,  trivial 
as  it  is,  it  can  only  t)e  dona  by  the  wise 
and  free,  as  h  ought,  any  more  thaa 
every  other  action,  of  what  nature  or 
kindsoever. 

— **  Will  obtain,'*}  Rito  signifies  noC 
only  ro  sacrifice,  but  to  obtain  that  for 
which  the  sacrifice  is  ottered.  See  aat. 
il.  1.  75,  and  noin 

1«1.  ««  Haff  ounce  of  n^fcl,'  ^.]  In 
shorf,  the  Stoics  held,  that  not  a  grain 
of  what  was  right  could  reside  within 
any  but  the  wise  and  free,  in  their  »enae 
of  the  words ;  or,  in  truth,  in  any  bat 
their  own  sect — all  the  rest  of  the  woild 
they  acconoted  ibols  and  mad,  and  lha| 
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**  But  if  you,  since  you  were  a  little  before  of  our  meal,.  115 
<<  Retain  your  old  skin,  end,  polished  in  front, 
<<  Keep  a  cunning  fox  under  your  vapid  breast : 
''  Whr.t  I  had  above  given  I  dei^and  again,  and  bring  back  the 

«  rope. 
'*  Reason  basgranted  you  nothing:  pulforth  your  finger,  you  sin: 
**  And  what  is  so  small?  but  you  will  obtain,  by  no  incense,  1 2b 
*<  That  a  small,  half  ounce  of  right  should  be  fix'd  in  fools. 
<*  To  mix  these  is  impossibility :  nor,  when  as  to  other  things 

"  you  are  a  digger, 
<*  Can  you  be  moved  to  three  measures  only  of  the  satyr  Ba- 

"thyllus.*' 
**  I  am  free."—"  Whence  take  you  this  for  granted,  subjected 

«  by  so  many  things  ? 
'^  Are  you  ignorant  of  a  master,  unless  he  whom  the  wand 

"relaxes?"  125 

<*  Go,  slave,  and  carry  the  scrapers  to  the  baths  of  Crispinus," 
*•  If  he  has  sounded  forth— do  you  loiter,  trifler?"  "  Sharp 


thODgh  they  were  to  offer  incense,  in 
ever  so  great  a  quantity,  to  the  gods, 
yet  they  cuuld  never  obtain  a  single 
filed  principle  of  what  was  right. 

12S.  "To  mvttKaeric,]  i.  e.  WU- 
dom.and  folly;  there  must  be  either  ali 
one,  or  ail  the  other.  Sen  above,  note 
on  I.  119.  It  h  impossible  they  should 
be  mixed  in  the  same  person. 

— "  A  digger."}  Fos9or— >a  ditcher, 
delver,  and  the  like — q.  d.  A  mere 
clown. 

q.  d.  When,  in  every  tiling;  else  — 
C9tera,  i.  e.  quoad  castera,  Onecisiih^> 
you  are  as  clumsy  and  aakward  as  a 
oommoQ  lout  or  clown,  it  is  impossible 
thit  you  sboiild  dance,  even  three  steps, 
Jilce  the  famous  dancer  BathvUus.  Per- 
haps the  poet,  by  fostor»  alfades  to  the 
slaves,  who  were  set  to  dig  with  fetters 
on  their  legs.     See  Jv  v.  xi.  SO. 

If  J.  *<  Th€  tatyr  BathfUut."]  He  was 
ft  famous  dancer  in  the  time  of  \ero, 
and,  lor  his  great  agility  and  nimble 
movements,  was  sumamcd  the  Satyr. 
Saltames.  Satyros.    Viro.  eci.  v.  73. 

The  Stoic  concludes  this  part  of  bis 
argumrnc  with  averring,  that  those  who 
•re  not  wise  and  free,  as  in  every  thing 
else  they  are  unable  to  do  what,  is  right, 
so  neither  can  they,  iu  the  most  trivial 
or  indifferent  actioii ;  any  more  than 
i^n  9Djiwan|  down   could  dance    like 


Bathyltas  for  three  steps  together.    See 
Jii  V.  sat.  vi.  1.  6S. 

124.  «  I  om  free:']  "  Aye,  it  Is  all 
"  very  well,"  says  Daroa :  *'  but  I  do  in- 
"  sist  upon  it,  that  I  am  free,  notwiih* 
"  stand  i'g  all  you  say.** 

— *'  Whence  take  you  (fcis,"  fc.]  Datum 
is  a  technical  term — when  any  thing  U 
yielded,  agreed,  and  granted  as  truefe 
It  is  called  a  datum.  *'  Now,"  answen 
the  Stoic,  '■  whence  had  you  that  dBtom« 
"  for  so  it  appears  to  yvu,  that  you  are 
"  free,  because  you  have  had  your  free* 
"  dom  given  you  by  the  praetor's  wand. 
"  you  who  are  put  under  (subdite)  the 
**  power  and  dominion  of  so  much  error 
••  and  folly  f" 

Corop.  sat.  iiL  1.  28,  and  note. 

Its.  "  Are  you  ignormt,*' 4^.]  *'  Knoi^ 
"  you  not  any  other  master  than  he 
*■  who  exercised  an  outward  autboritv 
"  over  you  till  he  was  released  from  It 
*<  by  the  praetor's  wandT  See  beforet 
1.  88,  note. 

1V6.  "  Got  tlave,  and  carry,"  ^.]  I 
grant  you  that  you  have  nothing  to  /ear 
from  your  laie  master.  If  hti  were,  in. 
a  loud  and  surly  manner,  to  bawl  out— > 
"  Here,  slave,  carry  these  scraper;*,**  ice 
and  scold  you  for  the  le&st  delay — 

127—8.  *•  Sharpservitudcri^.]  How- 
ever sharp  and  severe  bodily  servitude 
may  be,  yet  you  have  noibing  to  do  with  ^ 
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Te  nihil  impellit ;  nee  qukquam  extrmsecafl  intraty 
Quod  nervos  agitet-— Sed  si  intus,  et  in  jecore  9sgro 
Nascantur  doraini,  qui  tu  impunttior  exis  130 

Atque  hiC)  quem  ad  strigiles  scutica  et  metus  egit  herilis  ? 
-     Mane  pieer  stertis.     '  Surge,'  inquit  Avaritia :  <  eja 
^  Surge.' — ^Negas.  Ihstat,  ^  surge,'  inquit.  Non  queo.  *  Sarge.' 
Et  quid  agam  r  <  rogitas?  Saperdas  advehe  Pooto, 

*  Casloreura,  stuppas,  hebenuui,  thns^  lubrica  Coa*  135 

*  ToUe  reoens  primus,  piper  e  sitiente  camelo. 

^  Verte  aliquid;  jura.'     Sed  Jupiter  audiet.    *  Ehen, 
^  Baro !  regustatuni  digito  terebrare  salinuoi, 
<  Contentus  perages,  si  vivere  cum  Jove  tendis.* 
Jam  pueris  peUem  succinctus,  et  cenophorum  aptas :      IM 


It,  U  ctD*t  enforce  any  loch  orders  upon 
yoa. 

ISS*  <•  Ner  dte$  mg  ihmg  auerr  4«.] 
Kor  can  any  thingi  as  threats,  or 
m^ttacei,  of  bdng  puuistied  for  not 
obeying*  enter  into  your  raind»  so  as  to 
make  you  uneasy;  all  this  I  grant — ii> 
this  sense  you  are  free. 

1«9.  *•  But  if  wilhm,'^  If  vice  ihd 
folly,  generated  wiihin  your  disordered 
heart,  are  your  masters,  and  rule  ot er 
you,  so  as  to  compel  your  obedience  to 
their  oommands, 

Jecore  aegro*  See  Jvv.  sat.  L  I.  45, 
and  note> — ^The  ancients  loolted  on  the 
Kver  as  the  seat  of  the  concopisctble  and 
irascible  affections,  and  therefore  jecore 
Kgro  may  be  understood,  metonymically, 
to  denote  the  diseased  or  disordered  af- 
fections, for  vice  Is  the  sickness  or  disease 
of  the  mind. 

130.  "  How  go  you  /arft,*  fc,]  How 
can  you  l>e  said* to  be  less  liable  to 
punishment,  from  the  slavery  and  misery 
of  your  mind,  than  the  poor  slave  is,  in 
a  bodily  sense,  when  compelled  to  obey 
his  master,  from  the  terror  of  bodily 
ponishment.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween vou  is,  be  serves  his  master,  you 
your  vices. 

ISI.  ««  The  serapen:']  StriElles.-* 
These  were  instrumenu  which  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  made  ose  of  to 
•crape  their  bodies  after  bathing,  and 
were  carried  to  the  baths  by  their  slaves. 
Driven  to  the  scrapers — i.  e.  has  forced 
to  carry  the  acrapers  to  the  baths,  when 
ordered. 

15<.  "  SMM,  you  nufef}  The  poet 
proceeds  to  lUiutrate  aud  coofirm  hfi 


argument  (in  which  be  has  been  oon- 
tending  for  the  *■  slavery  of  all  but  the 
"  wise,"  according  to  the  Stoic  doctrioe) 
by  instancing  tlie  power  of  sloth,  avarice, 
and  luxury,  over  the  huRian  onnd,  in 
Its  corrupted  state. 

He  introduces  a  dialo|;ne  between 
Dama  and  Avarice.  Avarice  la  sop. 
posed  to  find  Dama  snorhig  a-bed  in  the 
mornings  in  the  luxurious  ease  of  his  to 
bighly-priaed  freedom. 

iSy.  *'  Rtse^'soys  iltBTfecJ  Thia  word. 
*■  Riae,"  u  repeated  four  times.  Thus 
Vice  ceaaes  not  from  its  hnportonh j  ; 
and  the  answers  of  Dama,  "I  will  noT — 
'•  I  cannot"—**  what  shall  I  do  if  I 
'•  riae?"~are  a  lively  represeotatioo  of 
the  power  of  idleness  and  aloth,  when 
indulged.  This  is  finely  described, 
Prov.  vi.  9, 10.  xzii.  IS.  xxvi.  IS,  14. 

154.  "  FUkffwn  PoKtMS."]  Saperdas 
—a  sort  of  fish  which  came  from  raitns^ 
or  the  black  sea. 

155.  "  Gortor.*]  Castorevm — ^Thh 
signifies  either  beavers*  skhis,  or  what 
we  call  castor-^,  e.  the  nedkanal  part 
of  the  anima];  both  of  winch  were 
articles  of  traffic    See  Juv.  sat.  xiL  I. 

^  •'  jRoar."]  Stuppa,  or  stitpa^-4he 
coarse  part  of  flax,  tow,  hards»  oainiai  to 
calk  ships  with.    AiHSir. 

—  "fioi^."]  A  black  wood,  well 
known  among  us  -the  tree  whereof  bears 
neither  leaves  nor  frait.    A  maw. 

—  •'SUppery  Com  whm^}  ftom  the 
island  Co,  or  Coos,  in  the  nSgnn  aea«— - 
They  were  soft,and  of  a  lasauve  qoidHy ; 
hence  called  labrica. 

156.  '^Ttite  firu  the  vtccm  p^ffr.'^ 
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"  Servitude  impels  thee  nothing,  nor  does  any  thing  enter 

**  from  without 
**  Which  may  agitate  your  nerves.     But  if  vrithin,  and  in  a 

"  sick  liver 
<<  Masters  are  produced, how goyou  forth  moreunpunbhed,  ISO 
<<  Than  he,  whom  the  scourge,  and  fear  of  his  master,  has  driven 

''  to  the  scrapers  ? 
<<  In  the  morning,  slothful,  you  snore:  <*  Rise,"  says  Avarice, 
"  Rise." — ^You  refuse — he  urges—-**  Rise,"  says  he. — **  I  cwi- 

*«  not.-—**  Rise." 
*<  And  what  shall  I  do?'  **  do  you  ask?— bring  fish  from 

**  Pontus, 
**  Castor,  flax,  ebony,  frankincense^  and  slippery  Coan  wines: 
**  Take  first  the  recent  pepper  from  the  thirsting  camel: 
**  Turn  something;  swear." — **  But   Jupiter   will  hear."— - 

**  Alas  I 

^^  Simpleton,  to  bore  with  your  -finger  the  re-tasted  salt-cellar,. 

**  Content  you  will  pass  your  time,.if  you  aim  to  live  with  Jove.  • 

**  Now,  ready,  you  fit  the  skin  to  the  slaves,  and  a  wine- 

« vessel:  140 


Bt  rare  be  At  Uw  ntrket  finir  that  joe 
majr  not  only  have  llie  firit  choice,  hot 
return  to  e  better  lale,  b^  commg  home 
before  the  ether  merchentt. 

H OR.  lib.  Lepist.  ▼!•  1.  3t,  3. 
—  Cave  meporuu  oeaipet  alur^ 

Ne  CyUratkopne  BilhffMniplieiperda$. 

•^"Tkinth^  Mwd.*]  Ihe  cMtera 
people  loaded  their  pepper  aiid  other 
spioea  on  the  backs  of  canela.  These 
animals  are  said  to  endqre  ibiist,  in  their 
journeys  over  the  deserts,  for  many  davs 
together ;  wherefore,  in  a  part  of  the 
worM  where  w^ter  is  very  scarce,  they 
are  peculiarly  osefuU 

157.  «•  TWrasMNftfttf^."]  Trade*  har- 
ler**-i.  e.  as  we  say,  turn  the  penny. 

— «'  Sweur.*]  Don't  mind  a  little  per^ 
jury  upon  ocoasion,  either  with  respect 
to  the  goodness  of  your  wares,  or  con- 
cerning the  first  cost,  and  what  yoo  oan 
afford  to  sell  them  at. 

—  ••  JMpiMr'wittArar."]  Damn  is  sup- 
posed to  raise  e  scruple  of  conscience. 

137—8.  ••  Alttt!  timpUlon.*]  Baro,  or 
▼an>--a  servant  that  waited  upon  the 
common  soldiers,  who  was  usually  very 
stupid  and  ignorant— hence  a  block- 
faiari,  a  doll,  a  foolish  fellowt 

J38.  -  Ubare  wilA  y«ur/ngers,"  4r.] 


If  yooaim  at  living  (i  e.  living  in  tniity>< 
with  Juplfer,  yoo-. most  not  tmik  of  tm^ 
ing  to  increase  your  fortune,  but  mast - 
be  content  to  live  in  a  poor,  mean  way. 
The  poorer  sort  ef  people  lived  opOn 
breed,  with  a  little  selt.  '  Persius  sop* 
poses  the  Stbic  to  teR  Daroa,  that  i{  he  * 
would  not  perjure  himMlf;  In  order  to 
get  money  by  trade,  ho  must  be  content 
to  put  bis  finger,  and  endeavour  to  scrape 
up  a  little  salt  from  the  bottom  of  bis 
own  poor  saltHwNar ;  where  there  were 
only  •  few  grains  left,  from  his  having 
done  this  so  often,  iu  order  to  gjive  a  re* 
likh  to  his  palate,  by  licking  his  fingers, 
after  they  had  rubbed  the  bottom  of 
the  aali-eellar,  as  if  he  meant  to  bore  It ' 
through.  Thte  is  proverbial,  to  eipresa  ve» 
ry  great  poverty*  Salem  Itogere  signified 
to  live  HI  the  utmost  poverty— to  fore 
poorly. — PtAt^T*  Curcull.  ect  iv.  sc.  the 
last.  Hie  hodie  apud  me  nonqoMn  de* 
linges  salem ;  that -is  as  much  as  lo  say — 
*•  yoo  shan^  eat  a  morsel."  • 

140.  «  Num,  mafy."]  Succinctas— 
nterally,  girt,  trussed  up.  The  anciente 
wore  long,  loose  garments,  which,  whea 
lliey  prepared  to  travel,  they  girded,  or 
trussed  up,  about  their  loins,  that  they* 
might  walk  the  diort  fceeiy^    See  Hoit. 
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Ocias  ad  navem :  nihil  obsUt  qain  trabe  vastft 
^^leuni  rapias,  nisi  solcrs  Luxuria  ante 
Seciuctum  moneat;  ^  Qua  deinde,  insane,  ruis  ?  Quo? 
'  Quid  tibi  vis  ?  calido  sub  pcctore  mascula  bills 

*  Inturauit,  quam  non  extinxerit  nrna  cicutae. 

*  Tun'  mare  transilias  ?  Tibi,  torta  cannabe  fulto, 

*  Ccena  sit  in  transtro?  Veicntanumque  rubdlum 

<  Exhalct,  vapidfi  hesum  pice,  sessiiis  obba  ? 

*  Quid  petis?  ut  nummi,  quos  hie  quincunce  modesto 

<  Nutrieras,  pergant  avidos  sudare  dcuuces? 

*  Indulge  genio :  carpamus  dulcia;  nostrum  est 


145 


150 


lib.  ii.  BAt.  vi.  107.  Hence*  being  readj, 
prepared ;  alsu  iiintble,  expeditious*  See 
Knod.  xi.  1 1,  former  part.  1  Kings  xviii. 
46.  Luke  xii.  35. 

144).  *'  Fit  the  tfcn."  ^,]  They  had  wal. 
lets,  or  knapsacksf  made  of  skios,  in 
which  they  packed  their  clothes,  and 
other  necessaries,  wlieu  ibey  travelled 
either  by  land  or  sea. 

You  put  your  knapsack,  and  your 
cask  of  wine  fur  the  voyage,  on  the  backs 
of  your  slaves,  to  carry  on  board. 

141.  **  QuicM  to  the  Asp."]  Yon  low 
no  time,  vou  hurry  to  get  on  board. 

—  "  AroCUf^Ataden."]  Nothing  stands 
iu  your  way  to  prevent  the  immediate 
execution  uf  your  plan,  or  to  discourage 
you — unless — See  1.  142.  note  f . 

—  **  A  iai^e  thip,'*]  Trabs  is  a  beam, 
or  any  great  piece  of  timber,  of  which 
ships  are  built;  here,  by  lueton.  the 
ship  itself.  See  Juv.  sat.  ziv.  I.  276. 
Vino.  yEn.  iii.  191. 

142.  "  The  JEgeafh']  A  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  near  Greeceidividing 
Europtt  from  Asia.  It  is  now  called  the 
Archipelago,  and,  by  the  Turks,  the 
White  sea.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  my»t,  Dor  flnctus,  from  its 
turbulent  wntes.  From  this  danserous 
sea  are  made  two  adages;  vis.  ^bgeura 
scaphula  iransmiitere — to  .  cross  the 
^gean  sea  in  a  little  boat — t.  e.  to  un- 
deriako  a  weighty  business  with  small 
abilities;  and  .£genm  navigare — to  un* 
derlake  an  haaardous  enterprise.  See 
A^^w*  Hence  our  Stoic  mentions  this 
sea  in  particular,  to  shew  the  power  of 
avarice  o^er  the  mind  that  is  enslaved 
by  it,  and  that  no  dangers  will  de- 
ter from  its  pursuits— Nihil  obstat, 
says  he. 

—  «  %  iMtmrjfiT]    Solert^shrewd, 


wil^',  cunning. 

n'e  have  seen  the  victory  of  Avartee 
overSIoih.  now  Luxury  is  introdooedyaa 
putting  In  its  claim  fur  tbe  mastery. 

Thus,  says  the  Stoic,  will  Avarice  lord 
It  over  you,  aud  drag  you  in  her  cbaina 
over  the  dangerous  Aegean  fof  lucre's 
sake,  unless,  beiug  beforehand  aedaced 
and  enthralled  by  Ijuxury,  yon  ahovM 
listen  to  her  admonitions.  Antc! — i*  tm 
before  yon  put  in  practice  what  Avarice 
has  advised. 

lis.  '"  Whilhtrlhfnct,''ic.'\  Whither 
frcMB  that  warm  and  comfortable  bed  oC 
yours,  OD  wbkh  you  so  delightfallj  re- 
pose yoarscif,  aie  you  ronning  bcadlwig 
(ruis),  like  a  madman  as  yms  are  ?  See 
1. 152. 

144.  "Mmi/ji  ftile,"^.]  Masculaa— 
Vtale ;  hence  manly,  stout,  hardy,  tbaa 
which  nothing  is  more  oppoMte  to  luxury* 
Your  warm  breast  —  t.  e.  heated  and 
inflamed  with  tite  ardent  desire  which 
now  possesses  you  to  face  tlie  danger 
of  the  teas;  for  ibis  an  hardy  rafee  ia 
risen  up,  (intmuuit)  swells  wiihia  yoti, 
says  Luxury,  and  stirs  yoa  op  to  this 
dani!erou«  rcsoiotinn. 

145.  '*  Urn  cfhemhckJ^  An  om  was 
a  roeaau  re  of  about  four  gallons.  Cicotn 
— an  lutfb  like  our  hemlock,  the  juice  of 
which  was  of  an  extremrly  cold  nalure, 
so  as  to  be  a  dea<lly  poison,  when  taken 
in  a  certain  quauUty.  See  sat.  iv.  8. 
Also  a  sort  of  hellebore,  admioistered 
madiciBally,  fai  madness*  or  frensies. 
to  cool  the  brain.  See  Ainbw.  Cicnias 
No.  i,t. 

Quas  poteruta  nnqumm  softs  exfmrgart 
c\cute»        Hon.  epbt.  it.  lib.  ii.  &X 

146.  "  Cm  yea  arm  the  tern  r]  Can 
you  be  so  forgetful  of  tbe  blandish, 
mems  of  ease  and  luxury,  as  to  subject 
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<<  Qaick  to  the  ship :  notUnn  bipclore,  but  kk  a  large  Iship 
**  You  may  huriy  over  the  Mgean :  unless  dy  Luxury  should 
*^  Admonish  you  before  seduced"-^'^  Whither  thence,  mad-* 

<*  man,  do  you  ru^  ? 
<*  Whither  ?  what  would  you  have  ?  under  your  warm  breast 

"  manly  bile 
*<  Has  swelled  up,  which  an  lum  of  hemlock  could  not  hate 

<<  extinguished.  145 

<<  Can  you  cross  the  sea  ?  to  thee  shall  there  be  a  supper  on^a 

"bench, 
"  Propp'd  with  twisted  hemp  ?  and  red  Veientane  wine 
"  Shall  the  broad-bottomed  jug  exhale,  hurt  with  nasty  pitch? 
**  What  seek  you  ?  that  money,  which  here  with  modest  five 

"  per  cent* 
**  You  nad  nourished,  should  gO  on  to  sweat  greedy  cent  per 

"cent?  150 

^^  Indulge  yourgenius-^iet  us  pluck  sweets — It  is  mine 


yomntlf  to  the  dtngert  and  ioeonve- 
nfooces  of  a  tes-Toyage  f 

146.  "  A  tmer*  fc.]  IiMtead  of  an 
degant  and  well  spread  table,  can  you 
bear  to  eat  voar  tapper  upon  a  rough 
plank;  and  instead  of  an  easy  coocb, 
•o  be  sapported  by  a  coU  of  cabici  by 
way  of  a  seat? 

14r.  •<  Red  Vekmuneiokke/^  A  coarse, 
bad  wine»  soeh  as  seamen  carried  with 
them  among  their  sea-storei.  See  Hoa. 
lib.  ii.  sat.  iii.  1. 145. 

14a  •*  The  brmd-bottmedJugJ^  Obba 
~«  bowl  or  jog  with  a  great  belly  and 
broad  bottom,  that  sitteth,  as  it  were— 
■essilis.  This  sort  of  jug,  or  bowl,  was 
]>ecaHarly  usefhl  at  sea,  because  not  ca- 
ally  thrown  down  by  the  motion  of  the 

— "  Exhale  *}  Cast  forth  the  fumes  of. 

•»«•''  Ifuri  wA  nasty  pffdk.**]  Smelling 
and  tasting  of  the  pitch,  with  which 
ercry  thing  on  board  a  ship  is  daubed — 
this  perhaps,  was  the  case  with  the 
obba :  or  the  pitch  may  be  meant,  with 
which  the  ressel  which  held  the  wide 
was  stopped,  and  which  being  of  a 
coarse  sort,  might  give  a  disagreeable 
taste  to  the  liquor. 

149.  ••  What  teek  yattT]  What  er- 
jand  are  you  going  upon  ?  Is  it  to  make 
better  Interest  of  vour  money,  than  you 
can  make  by  staying  at  home  ? 

— "  Modeti  Jne  per  cent.*'}  This,  a* 


among  us,  was  not  reckoned  usurious, 
but  modest — L  e.  moderate,  legal  in- 
terest. 

150.  •'  Ncuruhed,'^  Metaph.  YVoin 
nourishing,  nursing,  fo^ering  a  child, 
makhig  It  thrive  and  grow :  hence  ap- 
plied to  money,  as  increasing  it  by  care. 

—  Tfl  swtat,"]  Meiaph.  from  the 
tfttet  of  toil  and  labouf—these  d^ttSt 
attend  those  who  endeavour  to  make  e$* 
iraordfnary  interest  of  their  money;  by 
trading  to  foreign  countries. 

-^  **  Oreedyr]  Metapb.  &ora  an  im- 
moderate desire  of  food.  Those  who 
strive  to  make  cxorbiUnt  interest  of  their 
money,  may  welt  be  called  greedy  of 
gain ;  and  hence  the  epithet  greedy  is 
applied  to  the  gain  itself. 

—  "  Cent,  per  cenl.**]  Deout-^ 
potrod  lacking  an  ounce.  A  duo* 
decim,  una  dempta  uncia.  Elevet) 
ounces — eleven  parts  of  another  thing 
divided  Into  twelve:  to  that  deunces 
here  signifies  eleven  pounds  gained  by 
every  twelve,  which  is  guning  very  near 
cent,  per  cent,  as  we  say. 

151.  "  Indulge  your  genhu.*^  Here> 
genio  means  natural  inclination.  Irt- 
dulgere  genlo,  tu  make  much  of  himself* 

AiNSW. 

^•'Pludt  svens."]  Metapb.  (Voih 
plockins  fruits  or  flowers,  Hon .  lib.  |» 
ode  xi.T.  8. 

Csrpe  dkm* 
fn 
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'  Quod  vi^U:  driis,  et  manee,  et  fiibuh  fies. 

'  ViTE  MBMOR  LfiTfii :  PUGIT  BORA :  hoc  quod  loqUbT^  inde€sC' 

En  (|uid  agh?  duplici  in  diversum  scinderis  bamdL 
Hunccine,  an  hunc,  sequeris  ?  subeas  ahemus  oportet^      I  SB 
Ancipiti  obdequio^  domino«$  alter'Aua  oberres. 

Nee  tu,  cum  obstiteris  semel,  inatantique  negarit 
Parere  inftperio,  '  rupi  jam  vidcula,'  dic^as. 
Nam  et  luctata  canis  nodum  abripit :  attamen  ilbV 
Cum  fiigit^  a  eollo  trahkur  para  tdnga  eatenaer.  16t> 

Dave,  citOy  hoc  credas  jubeo,  fihire  dolores 


f.  J,  Let  tfs'  ak\i6'  od  And  ^rijo/  ilie 
MTtert  of  life* 

This  ientifiient  is  fSnelv  expre«sed  in 
fHe  apocrypbol  book  ofWisdum,  cb.  u« 
6.  et  seq. 

Lauirjf  hu  beea  diMuading  Dams 
fron  aticofpting  bii  vojrage»  by  repAr- 
tenting  the  dangers  and  iiiconveaiencra 
ivhich  must  attend  it:  now  sbe  Invites 
hiiB  to  stay,  tbat  he  may  not  Ipse  the 
pleastties  of  ease  and  luxury^  which  the 
•horineu  of  life  affords  him  but  a  liiUe 
tioM  for  the  emoymeiu  of. 

151—9.  "  Mine  that  you  iae."]  U  e, 
'  It  it  owifng  to  me»  says  Lnxuryathat  you 
enjoy  the  pleasures  and  sweets  of  ufe, 
without  which*  to  live  is  not  life. .  ttn 
JUb  li^iMf  va  ir<  /Smi — says  the  Greek 
proverb.  Among  us — **  Blay  we  live 
*'  all  the  dayt  of  oar  life,"  ia  ^  cdmraon 
convivial  exprcaiimi*  , 

Uuracet  on  another  occasioa»  layt  to 
the  muse  Melpomeue, 

Q.w)difitro  fl  plaeeo,  n  vlaeco,  tuwn  tMi* 
lib. Jv.  ode  in.  I.  24. 
162.  "*  Becme  aahar)  You  will  soon 
'  die.  and  be  carried  to  the  'Auieral  pile, 
where  you  will  be  burnt  to  ashes. 

— "  il  gkmL^]  Manet— a  spirit  acpa- 
lated  from  the  body. 

^  •'  il  fiAU:']  Fabula.  (from  for 
-f«ria»  to  9pnk  or  ta]k»)  a  subject  of  dis- 
caurse.  Perslns,  bare,  wme  think  to 
allude  to  Horace's  fabulcquc  manes — 
i,  e,  manes  dc  qaibus  rou1t«  suiir  fabula 
—the  msBtrs  who  are  much  tafkcd  of. 
lab.  i.  ode  iv.  1. 16. 

But  as  the  Stoic  is  here  speaking  as 
an  Epicurean,  who  believes  body  and 
soul  to  die  togetliar,!  shouid  rather  iliink 
that  fahula  here  means  an  invented 
story/  a  gnmndless  tale — for  snob  they 
looked  upon  the  doctrine  of  k  future 
state.    See  Wisd.  tl.  1—*^. 


"  A  nothing  hut  m  Mw^t^ilde,'^ 

Dnri^sir. 
Soon  toiU  tkmglidem  gkart  fit-  gmnf/ 

chat  BRSwarxR. 

fS3.  **  Liu  mM/yl  ij  dtaOi'^  9.  d. 
Memeuin  mori. 
Diihs.ljrct'  in  rehmjmeumdb  csar  Aefe« 
fus: 
Ftoe  fliemor  oKom  sis  «n  ^mis. 

Hon.  lib.  ii.  aau  vi.  U  96,  7. 
—  •*  Hfct  hov^iea,"] 
Cuttit  tmmferu  tflas. 

Hon.  lib.  ii.  ode  v.  1.  IS.  14. 
SedfugU  itumea,fu§fi  irreywtife  IcaR- 

Vina.  Georgi  iai.  1. 1^  Comp.  JEn. x. 
46t.  8. 

^  -  Tkk,  wJOefc  I  tpakg  ir  fnm 
"  AemtxJ^  The  time  in  which  I  aw  ncnv 
speaking  is  uken  from  thence— •'.  e. 
from  the  flybg  hour.  See  Hoa.  lib*  i. 
odejrt.1.  7. 

XHmi  itfiUnmrJvgtnt  hmdm 

The  late  Lord  Ilervey.  in  a  poetkal 
epistle  to  a  friend*  applies  thiv  vcfj 
beautifully: 

<•  Even  nom%  wkife  I  torile.tiate  slaob  ais 
"  aiir  ymrtft. 

**  ilndammeat'scMtflf/nMitky/rica^ 
**  lUp  imd  tnoA. ' 

The  whole  of  Luxury's  ugament 
amoonts  to--*'  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
"  to-morrow  we  die."  Is.  xxiL  1J« 
1  Cor.  XV.  Si. 

IM.  "  to,  ^Sh9k  do  your]  The  Sioic 
now  turns  bis  discourse,  traniediately.  as 
from  himself,  to  Daaia.  %vbom  he  bns  re- 
presented  as  beset  by  Avarice  and 
Luxury,  and  at  *  loss  which  to  ol>ey. 
Now,  says  he.  what  Can  you  60,  onder 
these  different  suliciiacious  f 

— >'  You  are  tUmded,"  ^c,]  Metapb. 
from  anzUn^f  with  two  hooks  fixed  te 
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**  That  yoo  live:  yoo  will  become  adies,  and  a  gbostv  and  a  SMe. 
^*  Lite  mindpvl  of  death  ;  the  hovr  msa :  thii^  which 

'*  I  speak,  18  from  thence/* 
.^'  Lo»  what  do  yon  ?  yon  are  divided  diftrent  ways  with  a 

<*  double  hook, 
f  *  7*^18  do  you  follow,  or  this  ?  By  tnms  It  behoves  that  yon 

**  go  under,  155 

/<  With  doubtful  obsequiousness,  your  masters:  by  tiHrns^yon 

'<  may  wander, 
*<  Nor  can  you,  when  once  you  have  withstood,  and  hare  xtv 

<<  fused  Co  obqr 

'*  An  instant  command,  say  <<  I  now  have  broken  my  bonds.'* 

'<  Foralsoadog,havingstruggled,breakstheknot:  but  to  him, 

'<  When  he  flies,  a  long  part  c?  the  chain  b  drawn  by  his  neck. 

>>  Davus,  qniddy  (I  command  4hat  jdiis  yon  believe)  to  finish 

<*jgrie6  }6l 


nS^Mat,  wnd  difipsceatW  ht&tud,  lo  that 
the  fi#h  are  doiibtful  which  to  iikt* 
'  15j».  "  T%i$  doyoafoUawr  fr.]  Hodc 
— HdooiouiB  aniderttood.    Which  matter 
will  jou  follow — Avarice  or  Lozur^  ? 

^•*  By  lunu  H  MbaMf."  fc]  The  tmth 
!■»  that  you  will  MinetiiDes  go  under,  or 
yfiM  |f>>.tb«  doaBinioo  of  the  one,  some* 
times.of  ihe  other,  alteroatelj-^ucipiti 
otflcqnio  -^  doubting  which  jou  shall 
atrre  Boat.  Alicraa^a>QiB.  See  AiHtw. 

156.  '*  Wmdtr.*}  Oherret--be  like 
one  that  it  at  a  lots,  and  wanderi  up  and 
down  ;  you  will  wander  in  your  determi- 
nationt  which  to  serve,  at  timet,  their 
commands  being  contrary  to  each  other. 
Avarice  bids  yoo  get  more-^Ijizory  bids 
yoo  enjoy  what  yon  have. 

J57.  -  WkkUood,*  4c.]  Perbapa  for 
oobe,  or  so,  yon  may  refuse  to  obey  their 
aott  importunate  solicitations  and  com- 
mands; bat  don*t,  from  this,  conclude 
that  you  are  free  from  their  lervice.  It 
it  not  a  tingle  instanot,  but  a  wholf  ta- 
Qor  of  resistance  to  vice,  which  cgnsti- 
totes  freedom.  Instand — earnettf  ur- 
gent. 

159.  «•  A  dogr^^l  A  dog  may  ttnig^ 
gle  till  he  breaks  hit  chaiut  but  then  runs 
a^y  with  a  long  pieoe  of  it  hanging  to 
him  at  his  neck,  by  which  he  is  not  only 
incommoded  in  hit  flight,  bot  easily  laid 
hpld  o4  and  brought  back  to  hbooiiline* 
nient.  Caoit— here  fiininiiiB  —  lit.  % 
(ritch.    ^ 


^  win  it  be  with  yoo ;  you  nmy  bred: 
loqte,  for  a  while,  from  the  bondage  an^ 
service  of  vice,  but  those  inbred  princi- 
ples of  evil,  which  yoo  will  cany  about 
yon,  will  hinder  your  total  escape,  an4 
make  it  easy  for  the  solidlotloas  of  yonr 
old  masters  to  reduce  von  again  imp 
bondage  to  them.  Therefore,  wBile 
there  remains  «ny  v]ce  and  folly  wpibla 
you,  you  will  be  a  slave*  'hpweter  yo« 
nay  nil  yourself  free. 

161.  •'  IXma,**  fc.l  The  Stoic,  U 
confirmation  of  his  main  argument,  to 
prove  that "  all  bot  the  wise  are  slavey,* 
baying  instanced  sloth,  avarier,  and 
luxuiy,  at  lording  it  over  the  mindt  of 
men,  new  proceedt  to  tbew  tlwt  the  pat- 
aion  of  love  it  another  of  tboie  c^aina  by 
which  the  mind  iy  bounf  • 

He  inmducet  •  toene  la  the  Eonoch 
of  Menander,  from  which  Terence  took 
his  Eupucli*  where  the  lover  b  called 
Chmrestratus  (in  Terence,  Pbsdria)  com* 
monicating  to  hb  serrapt  Davos  (in 
Terence*  Parmeno}  hit  faitentka  of 
leaving  Ut  mbtrett  Chrytlt  (in  Terence, 

*'  Oara^"  payt  Cb«restratot»  "  (and 
"*  I  Insist  on  yoor  believing  me  to  be  in, 
"  earnest),  I  am  tfaiaking  to  give  op  my  * 
•■  mistrett,  and  to  do  thb  tbortiy— alo-^  ^ 
^  and  thua  to  pot  an  eod  to  all  the 
"  plague  and  oneatiocat  wUdi  ibe  lia^ 
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Praeteiatba  meditor :  (crudam  Cb»restnitue  ungaero 
Abradenti  ait  hcec.)    An  siecis  dedecus  obatem 
Cognatts  ?  An  rem  patriam,  rumore  8ini»tro» 
Limeo  ad  obsfxanaii^  frabgam^  dum  Ghiyaidis  udai 
Ebrias  ante  fores,  extincta  cum  face,  canto? 

^uge»  puer,  aapias :  dits  det>enentibiis  i^am 
Percute.     Sed  censen'  plorabit,  Dave,  relicta  ? 
Nogaris:  sdiea,  poer,  objurgabere  rubrft» 
Ne  trepidare  veils,  atque  arctos  rodere  casses* 
Nunc  ferua,  et  violens :  at  si  voce^  baud  mora  dica^ 
*  Quidnam  igitur  iaciam  ?  ne  nunc,  cum  acceivatf  ei  oltn> 
^'Sopplicet,  accedam  ?*  Si  totus,  et  intqoper,  illinc 


165 


170 


Biung  h\f  ptil  to  the  ^vkk ;  •  ^tty  cob- 
hob  action  wiih  people  in  deep  and 
anxious  thought. 

165.  *•  SluiU  i;adugraeeri  q.  d.  Shall 
I,  who  have  made  m^Mlf  a  dj!«gnice  to 
my  familv  hy  keeping  this  woman*— 

— •  *•  Oppote."],  Act  contrarjr  to  the 
wishes  and  advice  of  m^  sober  rela- 
t'^nt  ? 

Siccus  signifies  sober,  In  opposition  to 
uvidus,  soakcd«  mellow  with  liquor. 
I^OB.  ode  iv.  5.  58—40. 

Dicimui  integro 
Stcd  wume  diet  dicimut  uvidi 
Cum  Sol  oceano  nJbesi* 

Ilqnce  sicd  means  sober,  ofdwh  peo* 
pW  1o  general,  in  contradistinction  to 
rakes  and  libertines. 

164.  "  VaUmd  ntate,"  ^.]  Spend 
and  diminish  mj  patriioony,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  n^  reputation.  Comp.  Jvv. 
s|t,  liv.  U  1. 

16.S.  •'  An  obscene  threMd,*^  At  the 
hoQse  of  an  harlot.  S^nec  linen  for 
domum. 

— ••  Wet  d^onT  tfc.l  The  doors  wet 
with  the  dew  of  the  night*  •*  Shall  t, 
**  serenade  her  at  midnight,  when  I  am 
^  drunken,  and  have  put  out  the  torch. 
**  with  which  m^  servant  is  ligbtbg  dq 
**  boroe«  for  fear  of  being  seen  and 
•'-known  bv  the  passers  bv  r 

16?.  ••  weU  doneSie.}  ••  Well  done, . 
**  my  young  master,    says  Davus,  "1 
*'  hope  Tou  will  come  to  vour  senses  at 
•Masi? 

— ♦«  H^^ifinr  godiT  ic*1  It  was  usual 
to  offer  a  thanE-o&ering  to  the  gods,  on 
•  dc|iverano0  fron  any  danger :  ^ence 


Dams  bids  his  master  sacrifice  a  1 
dill  depelleiitibBS"*-ta  ihc  gpii*  wlioae 
office  it  was  to  repel  and  keep  off  evO. 
Perhaps  Castor  and  PoHas  are  here 
meaat,  as  they  weap  reckoned  pecaliailj 
to  avert  mischief.  See  l)elph.  note* 
Horace  sacrificed  a  lamb  to  Paanoa,  the 
god  of  the  fields  and  woods,  for  bb 
escape  from  the  falling  tree.  lib.  IL  ode 
xvii.  ad  fin.  Averruncua  —  Deus  qDi 
mala  avert  it.  Ainsw. 

168.  '•  Think  ytm,  Dmm* fc.]  Here 
the  young  roan  wavers  in  bis  resolmion, 
and  shews  that  he  is  still  a  slaTe  to  his 
passion  for  Chrysis-*-he  can't  bear  the 
thought  of  making  her  uneasy. 

169.  "  YouirA^^  Answers  Darai. 
Is  this  the  way  fn  which  you  are  to  pat 
an  end  to  all  the  plague  and  uneasiness 
of  this  amour,  to  be  thus  irresolote,  and 
unable  to  bear  the  thought  of  ber  tears 
for  the  loss  of  you  ?  Alasf  bow  you  trifle 

"^'^o  r^^  ^VwU,^  fc}  O  fool, 
ish  youth,  when  once  Chrysts  finds  out 
that  you  are  so  fond  of  ber,  that  joa 
can't  bear  to  grieve  her  by  fbrnkmg  her, 
she  will  make  her  advantage  of  it ;  she 
will  let  yon  see  her  imperiousness,  and 
will  not  only  scold,  but  beat  you. 

^^Hed  Uinper.^}  Solea  —  a  Uod 
of  pa/itofle,  or  slipper,  ooverlng  only  the 
iih  mc 


sole  of  the  foot,  and  fastened  with  1 
It'was  a  fashion  among  the  fine  ladies  tQ 
have  these  of  a  red  or  purple  colour,  m^ 
well  as  to  make  use  of  them  for  the 
chastisement  of  their  humble  admirera. 
SeeJuY.  sal.  vi.  1.611. 

Thraso   is  represented    hy  TVrenee 
(filth,  apt  ▼.  so.'  idL;  as  hitcliofDg,  tft^ 
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Post  I  0ieditate:  (ChflerestratuB,  his  rsw  mii 
Gnawing,  says  these  word8)8hall  I,  a  disgrace^  oppose  i^y  sober 
Relations  ?  Shall  I  my  paternal  estate^  with  an  ill  report, 
Spend  at  an  obscene  threshold,  wbile^  before  the  wet  doors 
Of  Chrysis,  drunken  I  lungwitb  an  extingiushed  torjch?*^-* 
<<  Well  done,  boy,^  be  wise :  to  the  repelling  gods  a  huDob . 
Smite:*' — <<  But  think  you,  Davus»  she  will  weep^heing.ldt?*' 
You  trifle — you  wil^  bpy,  be  chidden  with  a  red  sUnper^ 
Lest  you  should  have  a  mind  to  struggle,  and  bite  tne  dght 

«  toils :  170 

Now  fierce  and  violent :  but,  if  she  should  call,  without  cle« 

**  lay  you  would  say— 
What  therefore  shall  I  do  ?  now,  when  she  can  send  for  mej^ 

."  and  willinffly 
Supplicate,  shall  I notgo?*' — <<  Ifwholeandentirefrom  thencQ 


bHqstrrel  wiih  the  eoorteitn  Tbalf,  to 
aarreDder  Mmttlf  to  her  at  discretion, 
snd  to  do  whatever  the  eommanded. 
The  paraaited  Gwatho  sajs — Quid  ett? 

TnsAao.  Qui  mbmt  fuam  Hemda  ter" 
vkrit  Owtphtde  r 
Gn.  Exemplvm  piaeet : 

mtmam  tlH  cmmnHigaH  wdeam  mmdaUt 
caput 

From  thif  imwer  of  Gnatlio,  It  aeemt 
nicely  that  ther«  wai  represented,  00  the 
Athenian  ftase,  tome  comedy  on  the 
fores  ofReroileaaod  Omphale,  in  which 
thet  hero  wak  seen  spinning  of  wool,  and 
his  mistress  tttting  by,  and  beating  him 
with  her  sandal,  or  slipper,  when  he  dkl 
wrong.  1V»  this  our  poet  may  probably 
allnde.  See  the  ingenious  Mr.  Col- 
ma  it'k  translation  of  tins  passage,  and 
ikt  .note. 

iro.  •*  To  ttruggjk.*]  u  e.  That  yon 
ro^y  not  ag^n  atMsmpt  yonrHberty.  Me. 
fa  ph.  ftom  the  flattering  of  birdt  wlien 
eaoght  on  liroe-twigs,  who  flatter  their 
wings  to  free  therowlves,  by  which  tliey 
are  the  more  limed,  and  rendered  more 
■pable  to  escape.  Marshall. 
'  Stc  Btres  dam  Tiscum  frepidantes  ex- 
mitiunr,  plamis  oranibas  flllnoot.  Sx- 
»KCA,  de  ira* 

Trepido  do^s  not  always  signify 
trembling  throagb  fear,  but  sometimes 
CO  hasten,  to  hostle,  to  Iteep  a  dutteiv 
Dtan  trepidgnt  ale* 
Vi  no.  i£a.  iv.  If  1 ;  and  ix.  114. 
So  stroggKng  to  get  £ree  from  a  haughty 
miftreisj 


Ac  vduH  prima  Toiinif  detractat  firatrOg 

Max  «entl  dituito  mdUt  ad  arva  jveo^ 

Sie  prioM  juvam  trej^dmi  in  amarefl* 


Dtkine  dmM  ptnAae  itfua  et  ndqita 
ferunL  PBuptnT.  lib.  If. 

— *'  And  b'de,*'  fc."]  Metaph«  from 
wild  beasts  taken  in  nets,  or  toils,  who 
endeavour  to  free  themselves  by  biting 
tliem  asunder. 

Tn  short,  Chrysis  will  so  nse  yoo,  If 
you  again  put  vourseff  in  her  power,  that 
you  wiH  not  dare  to  attempt  a  seconit 
time  to  escape  her. 

1?1.  -  Firree  and  vwUnt.*]  Now  yon 
are  not  witli  her  you  tan  bluster  stoutly. 

— *'  CflU.**]  t.  e.  Invite  you  to  come 
to  her — 

^*''WWuHU  deUnf*  jc.]  Yon  wouM 
instantly  change  your  note,  and  say — 

f7t.  ••  What  therrfare*  rfr.  J  These  ara 
almost  the  words  of  Ptararia,  in  Tsn. 
Sum  act!,  sc.  i.f.  1,  t. 

Quid  igiturfaetam  t  mm  earn,  ne  itfinc 
i(uidem 

Cam  aecenor  ukn  f 

173.  ••  Wkok  and  entire,*  ^.J  **  If 
**  when  you  left  her,  you  l>ad  been  en- 
'*  firely  'heart  whole,  and  had  shaken  off 
-  the  yoke  of  lust  and  paasion,yno  would., 
**  not^nec  nunc,  not  even  now — return 
**  to  her,  even  though  she  has  sent  to 
^'entreat  yon  to  it;  Irat,  from  your 
*•  thought  pf  yielding  to  her  entreaties^ 
"  I  see  very  plainly  that,  notwithsund- 
"  hig  aft  your  deliberations  about  leaving 
**  her,  yoo  are  stilt  a  slav«  to  ber.* 
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Exieraf,  nee  iiQnc.     Hie,  hie,  quern  qaaernnas,  hie  est : 
Noil  in  festuci,  lictor  quam  jactat  ineptus.  175 

Jas  habet  ille  sui,  palpo  quem  ducit  hiantetn 
Cretata  Ambitio  ?  Vigila,  et  cicer  ingere  large 
Rixanti  populoi  nostra  ut  Floralia  possint 
Aprici  meminiwe  senes  I  quid  puldirius? — At  cam 
Herodis  ventre  dies,  nncafque  fenestra  180 

Dispositie,  pinguem  nebuLam  vomu&re  Iucert)8e» 


t74.  *<  Wham  we  tedt/^  TV  mtn  who 
wa  to  far  eiiMuidpate  binsHf  from  bit 
ptsfion,  at  to  free  hiioKlf  from  its  do- 
minion, so  as  no  longer  to  be  a  slave 
to  it,  wbich  ChasrestratQs  would  have 
proved  btmself,  if  be  could  have  kept  his 
resolutibn  a^inst  all  solicitaliotit  to 
break  it ;  tbis  is  the  man  I  mean,  says 
fhe  Stoic,  tbis  is  tbe  maa  1  allow  to  be 
iree» 

175.  "Ni^  m  the  wotd^  4c.]  The 
better  to  explain  this  place,  as  well  as 
1.  88  of  thu  Sati:«,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
10  mention,  particolarlj,  the  ceremouj 
•f  roanuroisuon. 

"  Tbe  slave  was  brougltt  before  tbe 
consul,  and,  in  after-tiroes,  before  the 

Snetor,  bj  his  master,  who,  laying  his 
and  upon  his  servant's  head,  said  to  tlie 
pristor — Hnnc  hominem  liberum  case 
vola,  and,  with  that,  let  him  £o  out  of 
bis  handy  which  they  termed — e  manu 
emittere,  whence  manumission :  then 
the  prfBtor,  laying  a  rod  upon  his  Iirad, 
called  vindicta,  said — Dico  eum  liberum 
.ease  more  Quiritum;  and  turned  U'tm 
round  on  his  heel.  See  I.  75,  6.  After 
this,  tbe  lictor,  taking,  the  rod  outof  the 

fi^elor*s  hand,  struck  tbe  servant  several 
lows  upon  the  head,  face,  and  back, 
(which  part  of  the  ceremoay  Perslus  re-> 
iers  to  in  this  line,)  -and  nothing  now 
remained  biirptteo  dooare,  to  present 
him  with  a  cap  in  token  of  liberty*  and 
to  have  bis  name  entered  in  the  com- 
mon roll  of  freemen,  with  the  reason  of 
bis  obtaining  that  favour."  See  before* 
I.  88.  See  Kenmit,  Antior  p.  1(W. 

— "  TUfotUth  fictor-T  Inieptos,  here, 
is  either  used  in  contempt  of  the  lictor, 
who  was  a  soit  of  beadle,  that  carried 
the  fasces  before  the  pfsstor,  and  uaally* 
perhaps,  an  ignorant,  illiterate  fellow; 
or  it  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  unapt* 
tm^U  improper — i,  e.  to  convey  true  li- 
berty on  the  slave*  whom  he  struck  with 


the  rod,  in  that  part  of  tbe  <:erenaony 
which  fell  to  his  ibare. 

176.  '•  Shakar]  Jacto— ii  to  shake  or 
move ;  to  move  to  and  fro,  as  in  the  ae* 
tion  of  striking  often;   also  to  brag'or 


176.  "  Eight  rf  hwuel^]  The  poet 
now  instances,  in  the  vice  of  ambition, 
another  chain  which  binds  the  enslaved 
mind,  and  wMeh  hinders  that  freedoa 
fbr  which  our  Stoic  is  contending. 

Can  he  call  himself  his  own  maater-^ 
mens,  1.  88;  or  sav  that  he  is  soi  inria— ^ 
i.  e.  that  he  can  dispose  of  himaelf  te  he 
pleases,  as  having  a  aovereign  propriety 
in  his  person. 

—  "  H'^oM /pflpu^.**]  Hlantera^gap- 
ing  af^er,  coveting  greatly,  like  a  ctea- 
tare  gaping  for  food* 

—  •'  XVtth  its  tare.*]  Palpom  -i.  lit.  m 
gentle,  aoft  stroking  with  the  hand  ; 
hence  obtrudeie  palpom  aUcat— to 
wheedle,  flatter,  or  coax.    Ainsw. 

176—7.  '*  Chalktd  mnbitiamr}  Tint 
expression  alludes  to  the  while  garments 
worn  by  candklates  for  offices;  in  these 
they  went  about  to  ask  the  people's 
votes,  and  from  these  wh||e  garments, 
which  to  make  stiil  whiter  they  rub- 
bed over  with  chaU(*  they  were  called 
candidati. 

177.  *'  Ambitum.'^  Literally  aignmes 
a  going  alxmt,  from  ambio :  lience  a  suing 
or  onvassing  for  favour — hence  that  de- 
sire of  honour  and  promodoo*  which  ia 
called  ambition. 

--••  WtOeh^*']  Savs  Ambition;  al- 
ways be  upon  the  look  out ;  lose  no  op- 
portunity to  make  yourself  popolar. 

— «  Hiap  veuSn  l«rgeiyr]  Tbeae 
who  aspired  to  public  officq^endeaTonred 
to  jg^n  the  votes ^f  the  people  by  do- 
nations and  largesses.  These  kinds  of 
public  bribes  consisted  in  pease,  bean^ 
lupines  or  vetches,  given  away  among 
the  people.    The  Rfmiaiii  ran  to  rac^ 
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«  Yoa  had  come  fbrtb^  not  now/'— *<  Thh,  thus  this  is  h« 

^^  whom  we  seek, 
<<  Not  in  the  wand  which  the  foolish  lictor  shakes.  175 

'*  Has  he  the  right  of  himself,  whom  gaping,  with  its  lure, 
'<  chalked 
<<  Ambition  leads?  Watch :  and  heap  retches  largely  on  the 
^*  Quarrelling  jpeople,  that  our  feasts  of  Flora  sunny  old  men- 
'*  May  remember :  what  more  glorious  ?  but  when 
*^  The  days  of  Herod  have  come,  and  in  the  greasy  window  1 80 
<*  The  candles  disposed,  have  vomited  a  fat  cloud. 


cxtnivfigBnee  on  tliete  occaMont,-  that 
several  of  the  richeft  mtireiy  niititfd 
themschea.  J.  Oesar  employrd  in  audi 
largeatea  near  a  nuilUon  and  an  half  more 
than  bit  estate  was  worth. 

In  ekere  atqiujaba  koaa  tu  ferdatqut 


Lalm  III  tn  che^  ipatiertt  m<  cnaif 
fit  ttc$ 

Hon.  Iib.il.  sat.  IH.  List,  S. 

178.  <•  QHtnreUk^  ftopkr]  QoarreU 
ling  alwat  their  sharoa  in  the  largesses 
and  don«aiotts ;  or,  as  we  see  at  our 
elections,  aboat  the  interests  of  the 
levffal  candidates,  whom  they  severally 
«spoosed. 

-« •«  OurfeatU,"  ^.]  That  the  feasts 
which  we  gave,  marked  by  our  great  li* 
beraliiy,  nay  never  be  forgotten,  to 
the  latest  old  age  of  those  who  attended 


— •*'  Feml$ifFlmC]  Flora  was  anoted 
courtesan  in  Rome,  who  having  gouen 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  prosii^on, 
made  the  Roman  people  her  heir :  but 
they,  being  ashamed  of  her  profession, 
made  her  the  goddess  of  flowers* 

111  honour  of  hei;  feasts  were  held, 
mid  games  ethibtted,  which  were  pro- 
vided by  the  ssdile,  who,on4hisooci^ 
aimi,  was  very  liberal  in  his  donations  to 
tlie  ficople,  in  hopes  of  gaining  their 
voles  for  an  higlier  place  in  ihe  m»- 
gbtraey.  The  ifloralia  wcw  held  on  tlie 
SSth  of  April. 

178.  •*  Stumy  old  men.*^  Apriei  senes 
—old  men  who  loved  to  ^sk  in  the  son, 
tlie  warmth  of  which  was  very  accept* 
able  to  their  coid  habit  of  body,  which 
old  agehroGghton;  their  delight  was 
to  bask  Oil  a  sunny  bank,  and  talk 
over  old  times.  Compk  Jov.  sat.  zt.  !• 
fOS. 

In  the  wyll-kuowD,  beautiful  ballad  of 


Barhy  and  Joan,  the  poet  has  made  iiie 
of  this  idea,  as  one  description  of  the 
amnseinent  of  old  t>ge-* 

Ttj^ether  they  MUr  tboui^ 
OrntmtheMun  atlhedcar-^. 

179.  "  What  mare  glonmtrj  ThM 
thus  to  recommend  ourselves  to  the 
people,  gain  their  favour,  and  leave 
a  lasthig  memory  of  our  munificence  i 
Iron. 

180.  '•  Ths  dayt  rf  Hend,"  ^] 
Anoilier  chain  in  whtah  the  human  mind 
is  holden  is  superstition;  to  thb  all 
but  the  wise  are  sUves.  He  insunces 
this  in  those  Romans  wlio  had  addicted 
themselves  to  many  of  the  Jewish  ritct 
and  superstitions,  for  such  their  whole 
religion  appeared  to  tlie  heatlien.  See 
Juv.  sat.  xiv.  I.  96-106.  We  find, 
by  Matt.  uv«  6.  and  liikrk  vi.  SI.  that 
the  king's  birth-day  was  an  high  festival, 
observed  at  Herod^s  court ;  and,  by  thia 
passage  of  Persius,  it  appears  tp  have 
been  celebrated  by  the  Jews  at  Rome 
also,  particularly  by  the  Herod iansi  who 
constituted  a  society  in  honour  of  Herod, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Sodalitia  at 
Rome.  See  Bkougbtok,  Bibliotbeca 
—tit.  Herodians. 

—  "  Grea^  window^]  They  stack  np 
candles,  or  himps,  in  their  windows,  hi 
token  of  a  rejoicing-day«-they  lighted 
them  early  in  the  day  (comp.  JuV.  sat* 
xil*  9S.),  and  by  their  flaring  and  gttt« 
teriiig  ihey  made  the  frames  of  the  win- 
dows OIL  which  they  stood  all  over 
grease. 

181.  *•  FtU  drnd'"]  i-  e.  Of  smoke<— 
An  eaact  description  of  the  smoke  of  a 
candle,  or  lamp,  whidi  is  impregnate^ 
with  particles  of  the  fat,  or  grease,  from 
which  itaaceiids;  as  .may  be  seen.oa 
ceilings  or  other  places,  on  which  this 
suioke  has  alighted,  and  whichywhen  they 
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Pbitanfes  viohs;  rabromqueaiiiplexa'citiDiiiDt 
Cauda  natat  Uiynni,  tumet  alba  fidelia  vino ; 
Labra  moves  tacitus,  recutiUque  sabbata  paUes: 
Tunc  nigri  lemarea,  ofoqse  pericub  rupto : 
Hinc  grandcs  Gallt,  et  cum  sistro  lusca  sacenilos» 
Incustere  deot  toflaotes  corpora*  aihon 
Pnedictum,  ter  mane^  capat  gintaveris  allL 
Dixeris  hmc  inter  varicosos  centurionei, . 
Cobtinuo  craasum  ridet  Pulfeniitt  ingen% 
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are  tftempted  to  be  deancci,  are  found 
Ml  be  toiled  with  a  mixture  of  looc  and 


Voioudre  19  a  word  well  adapted  to 
express  the  diichaige  of  the  ibiek  and 
filthy  taiolce  from  the  wicks.    Su  Vi ao, 
Jbk.  ▼.  682. 
Stufmvamem  tmrdum  Jmmwiu^ 
Tht  tarn  dhgorjfmg  tmrthf,  hmguid  taMfce, 
18f .  «  BeariMg  viaieta/']  Thej  adorned 
their    lampt   with    wreaths    cf  violeti, 
fend  Giber  flowers,  on  these  occasiona. 

— •"EavftnieMfAreddnfc."]  HjpiiMafe, 
for  the  dish  embradiig  the  tali  of  the 
fish.  Thyimos*  a  large  coarse  fish;  the 
poet  mentions  ooljr  the  tail  of  it,  which 
was  the  worst  part—this  he  does,  pro^ 
halUvt  by  way  of  derision  of  the  Jews' 
festaI*diDaer.«-Tbe  dish,  of  red  cartbeH' 


18S.  "Sinm^"]  Tnsaoce. 

-«•'  White  pUeker."}  Ao  earthen  vet- 
•el*  a  white  crccit  of  earth- 

•^  <«  SwelU."]  Is  filled  np  to  the  bron 
«-or  tDinet  may  imply,  tliat  the  wine 
was  bad,  and  m  a  fomieuting  state* 
fh»thtng  op  above  the  brim.  Every 
circiiiuatanOe  of  the  entertainment  seens 
to  be  mentioneil  with  •  tfaorooph  air  of 
coDteiupt,  and  to  denote  ibe  poverty  of 
tV  Jews. 

184.  •* Sikmymimoaeffmtiipt.*]  Yoq 
join  in  the  soleasnity,yoii  attend  at  their 
proseuchv,  and,  like  tbeio^  matter 
prayers  inwardly,  only  oovtng  your  lips. 
8eesal.ii.  l.a. 

-*  <•  ilni^ir."]  PaUn  it  o«ed  by 
our  poet  elsewhere  to  denote  hard  study* 
wbicn  occasions  paleoMa.  8«e  sat.  L  I. 
1«4;  and  sat.  Hi.  8S.  Hera  k  it  ated 
to  denote  that  tuMrstitiuiM  leaf,  wbfeb 
occasions,  from  yielding  to  it,  a  pale  md 
wan  appearanee  in  the  ooantenance. 

^•^  dmmeitcdmtkftkC}  RecnUta    lity 


labbata.  HypalL  for  tabbata  recntitomn 
^tbc  tabbaibs  of  the  eiicaincisBdi 
Pallet  tabbata*  here*  is  eqaivaient  to 
metuen  tern  tabbata.  J  v  r.  sat.  ziv.  1. 96. 
— f>  d.  By  deflect  yea  will  enter  Into 
all  ibe  Jewish  tnpentition. 

The  word  tabbata,  in  the  plnral,  may 
here  denote,  not  only  the  aabbalb-days, 
bot  all  the  iewldi  helidtya*  wfaicfa  siere 
days  of  rest  from  iabour ;  among  others, 
Ibe  festival  which  fhey  bad  inttituied  in 
honour  of  Herod't  birth-day. 

186.  -  Them  Mn*  hei^Mmt.^  The 
nind  enilaved  by  tupertiitiuB*  Mb  froca 
one  degree  of  it  uito  another. 

Lemaret  ghnats,  spirtu  that  wafli  by 
night,  hobeobiins.  Aiwsw* — Noctaraoa 
lemaret.  Ho  a.  ep.  R.  lib.  \u  I.  'SOR — 
They  are  only  tvpnoaed  tonppeae  by 
nigbt-»^enee  called  Mack. 

— "  Dai^l^fnyremn  kralccn  c^T  *'}  '^^ 
ancienit  had  a  toperktitioQ  about  egg* 
thellt:  ther  thoa^t*  thnt  if  an  egg-tbeil 
trare  crackad*  or  had  an  hole  boied 
throngh  at  the  bottom  ofit*tiiey  were 
tttbiect  to  the  power  of  toioary. 

Thit  It  contrary  to  Ibe  sopentitioii  of 
those,  wbo»  In  the  days  when  wiicbet 
were  beliered  in,  abtayt  broke  tkie  liot- 
tom  of  an  egg-tbell,«nd  crotted  it*  aAer 
having  eaten  tbe  egg,  lett  tome  wiich 
thoald  make  use  of  it  m  be«itclMi« 
them,  or  saUing  over  the  sea  in  it*  if 
it  were  whole.    See  DnvoBw'a  noie. 

For  an  intianee  of  imtional  toparaii^ 
tion,  as  ridicubot  as  any  that  can  be 
iouigined*!  woaM  infer  the  reader  in 
tbe  tolemn  public  statute  of  1  Jac.  I.  c^ 
If.  against  witehoraft*  now  repealed  hf 
9  Gee.  II.  e.  5. 

186.  **  Hoicer]  i  e.  Prom  this  i 
ttithiut  principle  in  tbe  minds  of  i 
they  aie  led  from  one  degree  of  eredn* 
lity  to  another:  of  this  ndvaniage  has 
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Bearin|r  violets;  and,  having  embraced  a  red  dish, 

The  tail  of  a  Xunny-fish  swims,  the  white  pitcher  swells  with 

"  Wiipe; 
Silent  you  move  your  lips,  and  fear  circumcised  sabbatfis : 
Then  biapk  hobgoblins,  and  dangers  from  a  broken  egg :  It^B 
lleofie  huge  priests  .pf  (Dybele^  and  a  one-eye^  priestess  wjth 

"  a  sistrum. 
Have  inculcated  goA^  inflating  bodies,  if  you  have  not 
Tasted,  thr^  .tidies  in  the  morning,  an  appointed  head  of 

<'  garlick. 
<<  If  you  say  these  things  amonff  l)ie  veiny  centurions, 
Immediately  hqge  Pulfenius  .rudely  laughs,  190 


been  tak«n  by  the  prietti  «f  Cjrbde, 
^Qd  of  ^is,  to  fill  them  with  groundless 
terrors.  - 

lB6.-HugepritU»ofCybeU»'*]Sct  tltesc 
described  at  large,  Juv.  sat.  vi.  5MK— 
SO.  Tbey  were  called  Galli,  from  Gal- 
^os,  a  liver  of  Phrygia,  the  drinking  of 
.which  made  people  mrious.  So  Orttt 
fa$U  iv. 

Inter,  mi,  vindem  Ofbtlen  alttaq^  Ct' 
lenat, 
Awunt  U  inmnid  nomuu  Gallta  a- 
qud* 

^Mt  bibH  mdefitrit,  fc. 

Peraiiw  calls  them  grandcs — Jovenal 
JByti  logens  semivtr*  &c.  They  were 
naoaUy  of  great  statare,  owing,  as  has 
.been  said,  to  their  castratiou.  which  iu. 
creased  their  bulk.  Their  strange,  mad 
gestDres,  and  their  extraordinarv  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  their  loud  and  wild 
▼odferatioD,  bad  great  effect  upon  weak 
and  superstitious  minds.  See  Juv«  sat. 
vl.  5S1--5. 

— **  One-eyed  prieatett  ^Wt  a  irsfntm."] 
'The  superstition  of  the  Egyptian  god* 
dess  Isia  had  been  transferred  to  Rome, 
'  where  she  had  a  temple*  She  was  re* 
presented  with  a  sistrum,  a  sort  of  brazen 
or  iron  timbrel,  with  loose  rings  on  the 
edges,  in  her  hand.  ZiiCf***  from  #iim, 
to'  shake — its  noise  proceeding  from 
its  being  shaken  violently,  and  struck 
with  the  hand,  or  with  an  iron  rod. 

The  priestess  of  Isis,  when  celebrating 
the  wild  rites  of  Isii,  carried  a  sistrum 
in  her  band,  in  imitation  of  the  god- 
dess, and  had  great  inilnenoe  over  thf 
minds  of  the  superstitions.  See  Jvvt 
^t.  vL  625—50. 

The  poet  calls  her  one-eyed— perhaps 


this  was -her  sitoation,  and  that  she  pre- 
tended to  have  lost  an  eye  by  a  blow 
from  the  sistrum' of  Isis;  fdrit  seems 
that  this  was  the  way  which  the  goddess 
took  to  avenge  herself  on  those  who 
offended  her. 

Dtcemat  ^uecfciMgite  vtkt  de  carpmt 
noUro 

hit,  et  watoferiat  mta  UmdaB  ntlro, 
^uv.  sat.  xiil.  I.  92,  S.    See  the  note 
there,  on  1.  95. 

187.  ••  Hne  imeukaUd,^  fc.]  These 
vile  impostors,  when  once  the  mind  is 
enslaved  so  far  hy  soperstitieo  as  (o  re- 
ceive their  impositions,  will  inculcate 
their  absurd  and  wild  notions  as  so 
many  truths — they  will  persuade  you« 
that  tlie  gods  which  tbey  serve  will  send 
dropsies,  and  other  swellings  of  the 
body,  unless  yon  use  3ome  amulet  or 
charm  to  prevent  it;  such  as  eating  a 
head,  or  dove,  of  garli^.,  for  three 
mofnings  successively. 

188.  "  Afpmnted.-]  i.  e.  Ordered^ 
prescribed — as  a  preservative. 

189.  **  If  you  my  thete  ihmgt,'^  ^.]  If 
on  were  to  discourse,  as  1  have  done, 

the  liearing  of  one  of  our  rough  cen* 
turions  (oomp.  sat.  iii.  I.  77.),  in  order 
to  prove  the  slavery  of  all  misn  U>  Wee 
and  folly,  except  the  wise,  be  wouid  set 
np  a  loud  horse.laog^  at  you, 

— ••  Veiny,'*]  VaHcosas,  having  large 
veins — perhaps  from  t^  rpbustness  of 
his  make. 

190.  *f  Hp^ePvifetdus.'^  The  name  of 
,fome  remarkable  tall  and  lusty  soldier  of 
that  day — put  here  ibr  any  such  sort  of 
person. 

-^'Rwlely  lauM'}  Crattqm  ridet^ 
i    On    ' 


2.' 
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£t  centum  Graecos  curto  centusse  licebit 

191.  **  And  eheapcnt,"}   Liceor  -er!,  rate  of  Roman  money ,  amoomiog  to 

dep.  to  cheapen  a  thing,  to  bid  money  aboot  riz  shiHingl  andtfatee-peooe  ofov 

for  it,  to  offer  the  price.  monej. 

— *'  Creda:*]  i.  e,  Philosopben^  raoft  — "  Clipped."^    C urtailed,. battered— ^ 

of  which  first  came  from  Greece.  short  of  its  nominal  Tdoe^*  like  bad  akk 

— **  A  cUppcd  cenuam,''}  Centnssist  a  ne^  among  tis« 
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^<  And  cheapens  an  hundred  Greeks  at  a  clipped  centussis." 

^.  d»  If  Pulfenius,  the  centurion,  were  penny  piece  for  them  all.     However, 

to  hear  what  I  have  Mid  on  the  subject  though  joa  niaj  be  of  the  same  wind, 

of  liberty,  he  would  not  only  laugh  at  it,  Dama,  yet  what  I  have  said  is  not  the 

but,  if  he  were  asked   what  he  would  less  true,  nor  are  philosophers  the  less 

give  for  an  hundred  philosophers,   he  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  wise  and 

would  not  offer  a  good  six  and  three-  good. 
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Persius  addresses  this  epistolary  Satire  to  his  friend  Gesius  Bas^ 
suSf  a  lyric  poet.  TJiey  both  seeniy  as  was  usual  with  the  stu- 
dious among  the  Jkomans,  in  the  beginning  of  winter ^  to  have 
retired  from  Rome  to  their  respective  country-houses  :  Persita 
to  hisj  at  the  port  ofLuna^  in  Liguria ;  BassuS  to  hiSf  in  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines. 

The  Poetjirst  inquires  after  his  friends  manner  qflifr  and  stu^ 

AD  CJESruM  BASSUM. 

AdMOVIT  jam  bnima  foco  te,  Basse,  Sabino? 
Jamne  lyra,  et  tetrico  vivunt  tibi  pectine  chordae  ? 
Mire  opifex,  numeris  veterum  primordia  reriun, 
Atque  marem  strepitnm  fidis  intendisse  Latinse ; 


Line  1.  SaMne  fire-heatihJ]  The  m- 
dient  Sabines  were  a  people  between  the 
VlfflbrieDS  eod  lAlins,  bat,  after  the  rape 
•f  the  Sabine  women,  incorporated  into 
one  people  with  the  Latins,  br  agree- 
between   Tatius    and    Romnlos. 


This  part  of  Ital^  still  retained  its  name; 
acnd  hem  Bassos  had  a  country* hoose,  to 
which  he  retired  at  ibe  beginning  of 
winter,  for  the  more  quiet  and  conre- 
nient  opportnnitj  of  study.  This  was 
net  far  from  Rome. 

-—Firt-hearth.^  So  focus  litcrallj  sig- 
ni6cs,  quod  foveat  ignem — Ainsw.  bnl 
H  is  sometimea  used  for  the  whole  house, 
by  synec.  and,  perhaps,  is  so  to  be  un- 
derst^'od  here.  Sometimes,  by  roeton. 
for  the  fire. 

SI.  Dce»  now  the.  iyre.}  The  lyre  was  a 
stringed  initrumenr,  which  gnve  a  soft 
pud  fentle  sound  when  touched   with 


fingers ;  but  when  struck  with  b  qailf, 
which,  when  so  osed,  was  called  pccteo, 
gave  a  fonder  and  harsher  sannd. 

The  language  here  is  figontive— die 
lyre  stands  for  lyric,  or  the  softer  and 
gentler  kind  of  poetry;  and  the  strings, 
or  chords,  being  struck  tetrico  pectine, 
with  the  roagh  or  harsh  quill,  denote  the 
sharper  and  severer  style  of  ▼erse.  The 
poet  inquires  whether  Bassos*  in  bb  i» 
tiremenC,  wat  writing  lyric  verses,  and 
whether  he  was  also  employing  himsHf 
in  graver  or  severcrkinds  of  compoailiea* 

— Liee  to  theeJ]  When  an  instnimeot 
lies  by,  and  is  not  played  on,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  dead,  and  when  taken  op  and 
played  on,  the  strings  may  be  said  to  be 
alive,  from  their  motion  and  aonod. 

S.  AdmirahU  artiit !]  Opifez—  fit.  a 
workman :  it  also  means  aa  inveotoi/ 
deviser,  and  framer. 
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ARGUMENT. 
dies,  then  informs  him  of  his  amn^  and  *a)here  he  nax  t% 
He  desaibes  himself  in  his  retirements  as  quite  nnelisquieted 
toith  regard  to  care  or  passions ;  and,  with  respect  to  his  er- 
pencesj  neither  profuse  nor  parsimonious, .  He  then  treats 
on  the  true  use  ^riches;  and  shews  tftejblh/  ^  those  who 
live  sordidly  themselves  for  the  sake  of  leaving  their  riches  to 
others. 

TO  C^SIUS  BASSU& 

nAS  winter  alreftdy  moved  thee,  Bassus,  to  thy  Sabine  fire« 

hearth  ? 
Does  now  the  lyre,  and  do  the  strings,  live  to  thee  with  a  rough 

guill  ? 
Admirable  artist !  in  nupibers  the  beginnings  of  things 
To  have  displayed,  and  the  manly  sound  of  the  Latin  lute; 


S.  In  manben.']  t.  e.  In  verseB^-in 
nivtre. 

—  Th€  beginningt*']  Frimordia  —  the 
fir&i  beginnings — the  history  of  the  ear- 
liest beginnings  of  things.  So  Or  id, 
Met.  lib.  i.  1.  3,  4. 

• Primdque  eh  orig'me  mundi 

Ad  mea  perpehuim  dedueiu  ttmpora  0ar- 
fimu 
Some  understand  the  poet  to  mean,  that 
Bassus  had  written  a  treatise  in  verse, 
concerning  the  original  beginning  or  rise 
of  old  and  antiquated  words,  reading, 
fifter  many  copies,  ▼ettrom  primordia 
Yocom — and  that  Baasus  was  not  only  a 
good  poet,  bat  a  learned  antiqaary.  Bat 
rerom  affords  the  easiest  and  most  na- 
tural sense— Maiim  igitur  cum  Casau- 
bono  et  aljis  quibusdaip*  9iry§nttii  et  f«v- 


SiCifM*  intelligere.    See  Del  ph.  note- 

4.  Difpfas/ed.]  Intendisse — lit.  to  have 
stretched.  The  sound  is  given  from  ia« 
strnments  hy  the  tension  of  the  strings. 

— 'Manly  wmd  ef  the  Latin  /trte.]  /.  e. 
To  have  written  Latin  lyric  verses  in  a 
noble,  manly  strain* 

Among  the  Greeks  they  reckon  nine 
famous  lyric  poets  :  but  two  among  the 
Romans ;  vis.  Horace  and  Cicsius  Bas- 
sos. 

Horace  calls  himself,  Romans  fidi* 
cen  lyrsB.    Ode  iii.  lib.  iv.  1. 83. 

To  be  reckoned  this  was  his  great  am. 
biiion,  as  appears,  ode  i.  lib.  u  ad  fin. 
where  he  says  to  Miaoenas, 

Qiuod  n  me  lyrieit  vaHbut  huertt, 

Sublimiferum  iidcra  verticc. 
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Mox  juvenes  agitare  jocos ;  et,  poUice  honesto^ 
Egregios  lusisse  senes  ! — Mihi  nunc  Ligus  ora 
Intepety  hybernatque  mcum  mare ;  qua  latus  iogens 
Dant  scopuli,  et  niulla  littus  se  valle  receptat. 
*  LuTiai  portuni  est  operae  cognoscere,  cives  :* 
Cor  jubet  hoc  Enni ;  postqoam  destertuit  esse 
Mseonides,  quintus  pavone  ex  Pytliagoreo. 

Plic  ego  securus  vulgi,  et  quid  praeparct  auster 
Jnfelix  pecori:  securus  et  angulus  il^e 
Viciiii  nostro  quia  pinguior :  et  si  adeo  omnes 
Ditcscant  ortl  pcjoribus,  usque  recusem 
Curvus  ob  id  minui  senio,  aut  coenare  sineuncto; 
Et  signum  in  vapida  naso  tetigisse  lagena. 


10 


15 


6.  'Aen  to  agiuile  yotmgjtikes.^  Then, 
in  light  and  IWely  strains*  lu  describe 
the  afnours  and  frolics  of  young  men. 

— Lonnl  thtunb.}  Mt^tou.  with  truth 
and  faithfulness  representing  the  actions 
«nd  worthy  deeds  of  older  nien«  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  a  more 
advanced  time,  of  life. 

6.  Ligurian,]  i.  t.  Being  now  re- 
moved from  Rome  into  Uguria.  Ligus 
ora,  for  Ligiistica  ora. 

6 — 7.  CoaA  grwM  worm.]  Either  from 
its  situation  liear  muuntnins,  which  kept 
off  the  cold  blasts  of  wind,  or  from  the 
circumstance  next  mentioned,  the  agita- 
tion of  the  sea,  which  causes  a  warmth 
in  the  water. 

TuLtY,  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  says — 
**Seas  agitated  by  the  winds  grow  so 
"  warm,  as  easily  to  make  ns  understand. 
••  that  in  those  large  bpdies  of  water 
'*  there  is  heat  included  :  for  that  heat 
••  which  we  perceive,  is  not  to  be  ac- 
'  *'  counted  merely  external  and  adventi- 
'*  tious.  bnt  excited  by  die  agitation 
*'  which  is  in  the  innermnsl  parts  of  the 
"  water;  this  also  happens  to  our  bodies, 
"  when  by  motion  they  grow  warm." 

7.  My  ua  is  rough.]  That  is,  the  sea 
near  Volaterra,  a  city  of  Tuscany,  wlicrc 
Persius  was  born,  and  near  which  be 
now  was. 

— Large  «?''.-,  ^c]  The  rocks  running 
out  far  into  the  sea,  present  an  exten- 
sive side  to  the  water,  by  which  the 
waves  are  stopped,  and  a  quiet  bay 
formed. 

8.  I1ie  shore  draus  ittelf  in,  ^c]  The 
shore  retires  and  forms  a  large  circular 
valley  between  the  mountains  \  which  is 


another  reason  of  the  warmth  of  my  si- 
tuation ;  my  house  which  is  siinaled  in 
that  valley  being  sheltered  from  the 
wintry  storms. 

9.  •*  Fori  rf  Lwia."]  So  caHed  from 
the  shape  of  the  bay  in  which  it  was  si- 
tuate, which,  from  the  circular  form  of 
the  shore,  was  like  an  half  moon — ^LiinaT. 
per  diaeresim,  for  Luns. 

— "  It  it  wtrth  while,"  4<r.]  This  fine 
is  from  Enni  us  who  began  hb  annals  of 
the  Roman  people  witii— 

Ett  opam  prttium,  0  elves,  ctgiimcert 
p€Ttum, 

10.  The  heart  of  JEnnua,4c.J  He  was 
an  ancient  poet,  born  at'Rudiae*  a  town 
of  Calabria :  he  wrote  annals  of  the  Ro- 
man people;  also  satires,  comedies,  and 
tragedies ;  but  nothing  of  his  is  come  to 
us  entire.  He  died  169  years  before 
Christ. 

Cor  means,  literally,  tlie  heart;  and, 
hy  meton>  the  mhid,  wisdom,  judgmeuL 
Perhaps  the  poet  means  to  say,  that  £n-> 
nius,  when  in  his  right  mind  and  sober 
senses,  recommended  the  port  of  Luna 
to  his  countrymen,  after  be  came  oat  of 
his  vagaries  aAer  mentioned. 

—  jDreianing,  4^.]  See  Prologoe  to 
sat.  i.  1. 5e,  and  note.  Mssonides  was  a 
name  given  to  Homer,  on  account  of  his 
supposed  birth  at  Smyrna,  in  the  country 
of  Masunia,  t.  e.  Lydia. 

1 1 .  FyVifrom  the  Pythogorean  peacock.] 
Some  are  for  supposing  Quintus,  here, 
to  be  understood  as  a  pnenomen  of  En« 
nius  : — but  it  should  rather  seem,  as  if 
Persius  were  here  laughing  at  tlie  ex- 
travagitnt  idea  of  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
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Then  to  agitate  young  jokes,  and  with  an  honest  thumb        5 
To  have  played  remarkable  old  men.     To  me  now  the  Ligu- 

rian  coast 
Grows  warm,  and  my  sea  is  rough,  where  a  large  side 
The  rocks  give,  and  the  shore  draws  itself  in  with  much  valley. 
**  The  port  of  Luna  it  is  worth  while  to  know,  O  citizens  :'* 
The  heart  of  Ennius  commands  this,  after  he  ceas'd  dreaming 
that  he  was  lO 

Maeonides,  the  fifth  from  the  Pythagorean  peacock. 

Here  [am]  I,  careless  of  the  vulgar,  and  what  the  south, ' 
Unfortunate  to  the  cattle,  may  prepare :  and  unconcertied  be- 
cause that  corner 
Is  more  fruitful  than  mine  that's  next  to  it :  and  if  all, 
Sprung  from  worse,  should  grow  ever  so  rich,  I  should  always 
r^use,  15 

On  that  account,  to  be  diminbh*d  crooked  with  old  age,  or  to 

sup  without  a  dainty, 
And  to  have  touched  with  my  nose  the  seal  in  the  vapid  cask. 


Irine  of  traoaroSgntion,  which  Ennios 
Jbr  a  while  bad  received,  and  who  is 
•aid  to  have  dreamt,  thnt  the  Mul  of  a 
peacock  had  tran»toig rated,  first  into 
Eophorbas*  then  into  Homer,  then  into 
Pythagoras,  and  then  into  Ennius;  so 
that  he  stood  fifth  from  the  peacock. 
Sfee  Drtd.  Trans:  and  note  on  this 
place. 

.  This  is  an  evident  banter  on  the  Py- 
thagoreaa  notion  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis. 

IS.  Here  an  7,  fc.]  In  this  coin, 
fortable  relresit  6f  the  port  of  Lnna,  I 
tronble  not  my  head  about  what  people 
say  of  me. 

—  Whai  the  itmth,  ^.]  The  south 
Wind,  when  it  blew  with  any  long  con- 
tinnance,  was  reckoned  tery  unwhole- 
some, particularly  to  cattle.  So  Vino. 
Geor.  1. 1.  444. 

Artf0rUfutque,  strtiffiie,  IVbtus.  peecr^ne 
muter. 

Tlie  poet  seems  to  ssy,  that  he  was 
without  care  or  anxieiy  in  his  retreat. 
The  modern  Italians  call  this  wind  Si- 
rocco, or  Scilocco,  which  blows  from  the 
south-east. 

13.  That  corna-.^c.]  Horace,  sftt*  vl. 
Jib.  ii.  I.  8.  9. 

O  ri  mgulfii  Ule 

ProximuM  accedat,  qui  nunc  deneriMt 
ageUum. 
^ertiof  took  his  tDgoIas  iHe  from  ttt^ 


passage  of  Horace. 

14.  And  ifM,  ^.}  If  ever  so  many 
of  my  inl'eriori,  however  lowly  ftnd 
meanly  bonfii  should  grow  so  rich,  adeo 
ditescant,  as  to  have  their  possessions 
eiceed  mine— 

1ft.  I  AoM  dwmfi  refine,  fcJ]  I 
should  not  make  myself  uneasy,  sn  as  to. 
fret  upon  thai  account,  and  to  bring  on 
old  age  before  my  time,  as  if  bowed  un- 
der a  wiright  of  years^ 

16.  Sup  without  a  dumlp.}  UhctttS» 
literally,  is  andrnted,  gteasy,  and  applied 
to  describe  »  dsitity  rich  meal,  good 
cheer.  Hence  udclissima  ccsnsi.  See 
A I  NSW.  Uncttts. 

Ill  not  live  the  worse;  envy  shaU 
not  spoil  my  appetite ;  I'll  iwt  abtte  A 
single  dish  at  my  table,  in  order  to  savv 
up  what  would  make  Hie  as  rich  as  my 
neighbour. 

17.  And  ttt  have  tamehed  with  mif  nsw^ 
^c]  I  shall  not  bottle  opdr^ofmsstj 
wine,  and  then  examine  the  seal,  whibn 
I  have  put  on  ihe  mouth  of  the  vHsel» 
as  rlosely  sk  if  I  meant  to  ran  my  nose 
Into  the  pitch  which  lias  received  its  im« 
ptessioB»  to  try  whether  any  of  my  ser- 
vants have  opened  it. 

y.  d.  I  slfall  neithet  fr^t  myself  into 
old  age  before  my  time  with  eiivy,  nor 
rum  niggard.  In  order  to  save  moiN^, 
that  I  may  eqaal  my  riUbet  neigli* 
boors. 
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Discrepet  his  slias.    Geiptnos,  Horoscope,  varo 
Froducis  genio*     SoUt  natalibus,  est  qui 
Tingat  olus  siccam  muria,  vafer,  in  calice  empta. 
Ipse  sacrum  irrorans  patinse  piper.     Hie  bona  dente 
Grandia  niagnanimus  peragit  puer.— Utar  ego,  utar : 
Nee  rhoinb<K(,  ideo,  libertis  ponere  iantus ; 
Nee  tenuem  solers  turdarum  nosse  salivani. 

Messe  tenus  propria  vive ;  et  granaria  (fas  est) 
Emole;  quid  metuas?  occa,  et  seges  dtera  in  herba  est 

^  At  vocat  officium.    Trabe  rupta,  Bruttia  saxa 
*  Prendit  amicus  inops :  remque  omnem,  surdaque  voCa^ 
^  Condidit  lonio:  jacet  ipse  in  littore,  et  una 


20 


25 


SB,  AnoAer  tnay  differ,  fc.]  Hovensr 
rach  may  be  my  way  of  thioldng.  yet 
a>  there  are 
MiUe  homimim  tpeeia,  et  remm  ditet^ 
ttfui—  See  tat.  ▼.  5f . 
.it  is  certain  that  others  may  differ  from 
me  in  8enttraeot3«  with  regard  to  these 
matters. 

—  O  HoroKope.']  Horosoopos  here 
signifies  the  star  that  had  the  ascendant, 
and  presided  at  one's  nativity. 

f .  d.  Whatever  astrologers  may  say* 
two  perions,  even  twins,  born  nndei  the 
aaroe  horoscope,  are  frequently  seen  to 
be  prodnced  with  a  different  genius,  or 
natvrai  inclination. 

19.  There  U,  who,  jc.]  Of  these  twins, 
one  of  them  shall  be  covetous  and  close* 
the  other  prodigal. 

One  of  them  will  grudge  himself  almost 
the  common  comforts  of  life. 

—  On  hii  bhrth^dmf.yThh  was  osnally 
observed  as  a  time  of  feasting,  and 
making  entertainments  for  tiieir  friends. 
See  Jvv,  sat.  li.  J.  85—5;  and  t.  I. 
36,7. 

to.  WifyJ]  Valer-*canning,  crafty. 

—  Dtp  his  dry  herht*"]  01ns  -eris — any 
garden  herbs  for  food— probably  what 
we  call  a  sallad. 

Instead  of  pouring  oil*  or  other  good 
dressing,  over  the  whole,  he,  io  order  to 
have  no  waste,  craftily  contrived  to  dress 
no  more  than  he  ate,  by  dipping  the 
herbs,  as  be  took  them  op  to  eat,  into  a 
small  cup  of  pickle :  of  this  he  had  no 
store  by  him,  but  bought  a  little  for  the 
occasion* 

Muria  was  a  kind  of  sauce,  or  pickle, 
made  of  the  liquor  of  the  tunny-fish-^a 
very  vile  and  cheap  sauct. 


fl.  Himtelftprinklhg,4r,']  He  would 
not  trust  this  to  a  servant,  for  fear  of  his 
sprinkling  too  mucbi  therefore  did  it 
himwlf. 

—  Sncrfd  pepper.]  Which  he  sets 
as  much  store  by  as  if  it  were  sa* 
cred. 

UoR.  lib.  i.  sat.  I.  1.  71,  t. 

Ttmiptam  pmcere  taerk 
Cogerii. 
And  lib.  ii.  sat.  iii.  1. 110. 

Mftueiifaiie  veku  conltagere  locrMii. 

.—  Thii.j  t.  c.  The  other  twin,  quite  of 
a  eontrary  dbposition. 

-»  A  fnagnuimm^t  6oy.]  Yet  not  grown 
to  manhood,  but  having  early  a  noble  dis- 
position.     Iron. 

tS.  ifii  iooiL]  By  the  indulgence  of 
his  luxurious  appetite  —  meton.— devonr? 
all  he  has. 

—  Dnpotcftei  a  great  estate.]  t.  e. 
Makes  an  end  of  a  Urge  eiute*  by 
spending  it*  profusely  upon  his  gluttony 
and  luxury. 

—  J 10^  tise,  4^.]  For  my  pait«  says 
Persios,  I  will  use  what  I  have ;  I  say 
use,  not  abuse  it,  either  by  avarice  oa 
the  one  hand,  or  by  prodigality  on  the 
other. 

iS.  Notiherrf4fn9plaidid,i€.}  Not  to 
sumptoons  and  costly,  a*  tQ  tnpat  my 
freedmen,  when  they  come  to  see  ae* 
with  turbot  for  dinner-rideo*  i.e.  merely 
because  I  would  appear  splendid. 

f 4.  Nor  wite  ta  know,  fcJ]  Nor  yet 
iodolge  myself  in  gluttony,  or  cultivate 
a  fine  delicate  palate,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  small  difference  between 
one  thrush  and  another. 

These  birds,  which  we  commonly 
translate  Ihrgshet,  were  is  g^eat  Ttfmt% 
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Another  may  differ  in  (hcie  things  t  twins,  O  Horoscope^ 
with  a  various 
Grenius  you  produce.     There  is,  who,  only  on  his  birth-day. 
Wily  can  dip  his  dry  herbs  in  a  cup  with  bought  pickle^     20 
Himself  sprinkling  on  the  dish  sacred  pepper.     This  a  mag^ 

naninious  boy 
With  his  tootd  dispatches  a  great  estate. — I  will  use,  I  will  use: 
Not  therefore  splendid  to  put  turbots  to  my  freedmen, 
Nor  wise  to  know  the  small  state  of  thrushes. 

Live  up  to  your  own  harvest :  and  your  granaries  (it  is  right) 

Grind  out.    What  can  you  fear  ? — Harrow — ^and  another  crop 

is  in  the  blade.  26 

*^  But  duty  calls.     With  broken  ship,  the  Bruttian  rocks 

*<  A  poor  friend  takes  hold  of,  and  all  his  substance,  and  his 

''  unheard  vows 
*<  He  has  buried  in  the  Ionian :  himself  lies  on  the  shore,  and 
**  together  [with  him] 


u%  dftinties.  Some  pretended  to  so  nice 
a  taste,  as  to  be  able  to  distingoish 
whether  the  bird  they  were  eating  was 
of  the  male  or  female  liind,  ihe  juices 
of  the  latter  being  reckoned  most  re- 
lishing. 

I  will  ose  what  I  have,  says  Persios,. 
but  then  it  shall  be  in  a  rational  moderate 
way ;  not  ronnbig  into  needless  eztm- 
▼agance,  for  fear  of  being  reckoned 
covetous,  or  setting  up  for  a  connoissenr 
In  eating,  for  fear  of  not  l>eing  respected 
•s  a  roan  of  a  delicate  taste. 

f  5.  Your  own  harvest.']  Eqaal  your  ei- 
pences  to  your  income. 

96.  GrSid  met]  Don't  hoard,  hot  live 
on  what  yon  have — use  it  all.  Fas  est 
— f .  d.  Yon  nay  do  it,  and  ought  to 
do  it. 

—  What  eanyottfearf]  You  have 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of;  the  next  harvest 
will  replace  what  you  spend.  Comp. 
Matt.  VI.  34. 

~-  Harrow.]  Occo  is  to  harrow,  to 
break  the  clods  in  a  ploughed  ficldi  that 
the  ground  may  lie  even,  and  cover  Ihe 
grain.  Here,  by  synec.  it  stands  for  all 
the  operations  of  husbandry. — q,  d. 
Plough,  sow,  harrow  your  land,  and  yon 
may  expect  another  crop.— Herba  is  the 
blue  of  any  com,  which,  when  first  it 
appears,  is  green,  and  looks  like  grass. 
*"  First  the  blade,  then  tbe  ear,  then 
*"  the  full  com  in  the- ear."    Mark  iv. 


Persius  was  for  Horace's  anream  me* 
diocritatem  (ode  x.  lib.  ii.  1.  .5—8.),  ne!»> 
ther  for  hoarding  out  of  avarice,  nor  for 
exceeding  out  of  profoseness. 

«7.  "  But  dut^  ^lUJ^  Aye,  says  a 
miser,  all  this  is  very  well ;  but  I  miy  be 
called  upon  to  serve  a  friend*  and  how 
can  I  be  prepared  for  this  if  I  spend  my 
whole  annual  income  ? 

—  ••  With  bnken  Aip,"]  Methinks, 
says  the  miser,  who  Is  supposing  a  case 
of  a  distressed  friend^— methinks  I  sea 
him  ship>wrecked,  vnd  cast  away  on  tbe 
Bruttian  rocks,  and  seising  hold  on  a 
point  of  the  rock  to  save  himself.  See 
iEneld  vi.  360.  * 

Prentantemque   uneU   numbut    capita 


Bnitiom,  or  Brottium,  was  a  promon* 
tory  of  Italy,  near  Rhegium,  hod.  Reg- 
gio,  not  far  from  Sicily,  nigh  to  which 
there  were  dangerous  rocks* 

28.  "  Hu  tmheard  voin."]  Surd  us 
means  not  only  deal,  but  also  that  which 
Is  not  heard.  It  was  asual  for  persons 
in  distress  at  sea  to  make  vows  to  some 
god,  in  order  for  their  deliverance,  that 
they  woold#  if  preserved,  make  such  or 
such  offerings  on  their  arriving  safe  off 
shore.  But,  alas!  the  poor  man's 
freight*  and  all  the  vows  that  he  made« 
were  al^  gone  together  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Ionian  sea.  The  sea  between  Sicily 
and  Cfete  was  anciently  so  called. 
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*  Ingentes  de  puppe  dei;  jamque  obvia  mergis, 

*  Costa  ratis  lacerse/— Nunc»  et  de  cespite  viyo^ 
Frange  aliqaid ;  largire  inopi ;  ne  pictas  oberret 
Csrulea  in  tabula.     *  Sed  coenam  funeris  bsres 

<  Neglipret,  iratus  quod  rem  cartaTeris:  urnie 
^OMainodoradabit:  seu  spirent  cinnama  surdonif 

*  Seu  ceraso  peccent  Casice,  nescire  paratus« 

<  Tune  bona  inoolumis  minuas  ? — Sed  Bestius  urget 

*  Doctores  Graios :  ita  fit,  postqoam  sapere  urbi. 


50 


35 


30.  ••  The  great  godt  frm  Ote  Utem-T 
The  ancients  liad  large  figures  of  deities* 
i^hich  were  fixed  at  the  stern  of  tbe  thip^ 
and  were  regarded  as  tutelar  Kods*  Au* 
rato  fulgebAt  Apolline  puppis.  Vibo. 
JEn.  X.  171.  Tbe  violence  of  the  waves 
Is  snpposed  to  have  broiken  these  off 
from  the  vessel,  and  thrown  them  on 
8hore»  whither  b1s6  the  man  is  supposed 
to  have  swum,  and  where  he  now  Uy, 

— *' Sea-gulU"]  Mergus is  the  name  of 
several  sea-birds,  from  their  swimming 
and  diving  in  the  sea.  Auisworth  sajs 
It  partiColarljF  means  the  cormorant. 

The  ribs  of  the  ship  were  now  tern 
•pen,  and  exposed  to  the  birds  of  prej 
which  baanted  the  sea,  who  might  de- 
vour the  dead  hodiesr  or  any  provisions 
which  were  kft  on  board. 

51.  The  the  turf,  4tcJ]  9.  <L  Now,  opon 
snch  an  occasion  as  this  (which,  however, 
is  not  so  likely  to  happen  to  an  indivi- 
dual of  your  acquaintance,  as  in  the 
prospect  of  it,  to  be  a  pretence  for  not 
freely  and  hospitably  spending  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  your  land)  you 
may  relieve  your  ruined  friend  bv  a  sale 
of  part  of  your  land,  supposing  thai  you 
have  none  of  tite  fruits  of  it  left  to  hdp 
him  with.  Sell  a  piece  of  your  land  al- 
ready sown,  on  which  the  blade  is  now 
springing  op,  and  give  the  money  to 
jour  friend  who  has  lost  his  all ;  that  is, 
do  not  stay  till  you  have  reaped^  but 
help  hiro  immediately  as  his  wants  tm» 
quire. 

Cespcs  is  a  turf,  a  sod,  or  clod  of  earth, 
with  the  grass  or  other  produce.  a&  corn, 
&C.  growing  upon  it ',  bence  called  vi- 
vus>  living. 

So  Hon.  lib.  i.  ode  xix.  1.  13. 
.    Hie  nviim  mihi  cespUem,  ^, 
And  lib.  iii.  ode  viii.  I.  3,  4. 

Positusftie  ciirbo  in 

Cespiie  vivo* 


Gorop.  Jur.  sat.  xii.  1. 2. 

Here  cespite  vivo  b  to  be  miderstoedl 
of  the  land  itseff.  with  the  ci>ni  growing 
upon  it.  llae  iraa|^  is  taken  from  tbe 
idea  of  a  roan's  taking  op  a  iod,  break- 
ing off  a  pieee  of  it,  and  giving  it  to 
another. 

•    3«~3.  Lot  painaed,  fc.]  See  nt.  L 
U  89»  note. 

The  table,  or  plank,  on  which  the  itorj 
of  the  distress  was  painted,  repreaeotfcid 
tbe  sea,  and  therefore  appeared  of  a  t 
green  colour.  Henee  PersSas  a 
rulea  tabula. 

33.  **  yemrfiatemi  Mpper**  #&]  IV»- 
fepsis.  Persios,  who  well  knew  tbe 
workings  of  avarice  within  the  boman 
mind,  and  bow  many  cxeosea  it  «ro«M 
be  making,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Ibree  of 
what  he  baa  been  saying,  here  antici- 
pates an  objection,  which  might  be  made 
to  what  he  iaat  said,  about  selfing  part 
of  one's  estate^  ni  order  to  relieve  m  aluf^ 
wrecked  friend. 

But  perhaps  you  will  say,  thai  if  je« 
sen  part  of  your  land,  and  thus  dia^- 
nbh  the  inheritance,  yoor  beir  w31  be 
offended,  and  reseot  hia  having  leia  tlian 
he  expected,  by  not  affording  yoa  a  de- 
cent funeraL 

Horace  aayf»  epist  ii.  lib.  ii.  1. 191,  f . 
— Nire  meinaai  ftisd  dc  rnejWiert 

nctes, 

Qtwd  nm  flum  Artis  imenarm  ■  » 

It  was  usual  at  the  fenerala  of  ticb 

people  to  make   sumptooos  eatetteia- 

mentsy  the  splendwur  of  wlucb  depended 

on  the  beir  of  the  dcceasedr  et  whose 

expence  they  were  given*    These  ecen» 

feralesf  or  oene  funeria.  weie  three  fald. 

Ist.  A  banquet  was  pet  en  the  feneral 

fnltg  and  burnt  with  tkt  corpae.    See 

.£neid  vi.  Utt — 6.   tdlj.  A  gcand  nap- 

.  per  waf  given  to  the  fnends  end  ic»- 

tions  of  the  family.  CiG.de  Lgk*  ilh»  Sk 
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^*  The  great  gods  firom  the  stem :  ftpd  now  obneoB  to  the  sear 

<'  ffulis  90 

'*  Are  the  sides  of  the  torn  ship/' — Now  even  from  the  live  turf 
Break  somethiug;  bestow  it  on  the  poor  man,  lest  he  should 

wander  about 
Painted  in  a  caerulean  table.  <<  But  your  funeral  supper  your  heir 
^<  Will  neglect,  angry  that  you  have  diminished  your  substance: 

"  To  the  urn 
^^  He  will  give  my  unperfumed  bones:  whether  cinnamons  may 

<<  breathe  insipidly,  35 

<<  Or  Casias  offend  with  cherry-gum,  prepared  to  be  ignorant. 
'^  Safe  can  you  diminish  your  goods?'' — But  Bestius  urges 
The  Grecian  teachers :  *«  So  it  is,  aflmr  to  the  city. 


^\^»   A  dish    of  prorUiQBt  was  de* 
podted  at  tlie  aepalcbre. 
Pmuhw  eaiguA  feraUt  ceam  juldUL 

See  Juv.  MC.  t.  1. 85.  aad  note. 
Thb  last  was  toppoied  to  appease  their 


35.  ^  9fy  mperfumed  hones,*]  AAer 
the  bodiea  of  the  neb  were  barnt  od  the 
foneral  pila,  the  ashes  containing  their 
bones  were  asuallj  gathered  together, 
and  pat  into  an  urn  wtth*sweet  spioes. 

— !"  WhelKar  einHamont,"  fc]  Persins 
here  names  cinnamon  and  Casia,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  be  supposes  to  be  sophisti- 
cated, for  tho  sake  of  cheapness,  with 
clierr j-gam,  or  gam  from  the  cherry-tree. 
Tbe  dnnaiBon,  if  tme  and  genoine,  is  a 
fine  aromatic;  bat  the  expression,  Spi- 
rent surdom«  breathe  insipidlj~(sar- 
doma  Onecism,  for  sorde— or,  perhaps, 
odorem  may  be  iinderstood)--ioolts  as 
if  the  dnnamon,  as  wall  as  the  Casia, 
were  soppoaed  to  be  adulterated,  and 
mixed  with  some  ineredient  whkh 
spoiled  its  odour*  Hie  beir  is  supposed 
to  lay  oql  as  little  aa  he  well  could  on 
the  deceased. 

36.  "  Prepare  la  he  igiunmi»*^  t.  e. 
]>etermlDed  beforehand  not  to  trouble 
hb  head  about  tbe  matte^— the  worse 
the  spices,  the  lata  the  cost. 

ST.  •'  &dk  dbnmkkr  ifi.}  Therefore 
can  you,  while  alive  and  well,  having  no 
aicknesa  or  lose  of  vour  own— ^1  which 
■re  meant  by  Inoofumis— ^subtract  from 
Toor  estate*  and  thus  disoblige  your 
beir?  Some  suppose  these  to  be  the 
woids  of  the  heir,  remonstrating  against 
tho  okl  man's  spending  his  money,  and 
lo  disdnisbbig  the  patrimony  which  be 


waa  to  leave  behind  him:  but  I  rather 
suppose  the  poet  to  be  continuing  the 
proiepais  which  becins  i.  53;  and  it  is  e 
natorai  question,  whicb  may  be  imagined 
to  arise  oat  of  what  the  miser  has  been 
supposed  to  offer  against  behig  kind  and 
generous  to  a  distressed  fHend.  The 
poet  before  suppoaes  him  to  urge  his 
fear  of  disobliging  his  heir,  if  he  di- 
minished  his  esUte— Then,  continues 
Persius,  tune  bona  inoolomis  roinuas  ?— 
a.  d.  Can  you  then,  on  pam  and  peril  of 
having  your  heir  neglect  yoor  funeral, 
and  shew  the  utmost  contempt  to  your 
rerodns.  think  (wMIe  alive  and  well—* 
incolnmis — having  no  sickness,  or  loss  of 
your  own)  uf  subtracting  from  yoor 
estate  for  the  sake  of  other  people?  thia 
you  will  urge  as  an  unanswerable  objeo* 
tion  to  what  I  propose  you  should  do 
for  the  sake  of  an  unfortunate  friend—* 
by  this  you  plainly  shew,  that  you  are 
more  concerned  for  what  nay  happen  to 
yon  after  you  are  dead,  thab  fyt  your 
friends  while  you  are  alive. 

— Bitf  BeHttti^  fc.]  The  name  of  some 
covetous  fellow,  a  legacy-honter,  who  is 
represented  very  angry  that  philosophers 
have  taught  generosity,  by  which  the 
sums  which  they  expect  may  be  lea- 
sened  during  the  testatoi^s  life,  and  that 
from  Greece  has  also  been  derived  the 
custom  of  expend  ve  funerals,  which  af- 
fect the  estate  after  the  testatoi^s  death, 

ST— 8.  I/rges  the  Ortekm  Iradkers.]  t.  e. 
Rails,  inveighs  against  the  philosophers, 
who  brought  jrfiilosophy  first  from 
Greece,  and  taught  a  liberal  bestowing 
of  oDr  goods  on  the  necessities  of  otJitrs, 
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^  Cum  pipere  et  palmis,  venit  nostrum  hoc,  maris  ezpers, 
*  Foenisecae  crasso  vitiarunt  unguine  pultes.'  40 

Haec  ctnere  ulterior  metuas  r  At  tu,  meus  hsercs 
Quisquis  eris,  pautum  a  turbd  seducttor,  audi : 

O  bone,  num  ignoras  ?  missa  est  a  Caesane  laurus, 
Insignem  ob  cladem  Germans  pubis ;  et  aris 
Frigidus  cxcutitur  ciuis :  ac  jam  postibus  arma,  '  45 

Jam  cblamydas  regum,  jam  lutea  gausapa  captis, 


39.  '•  Pepper  and  data,"  4^,]  Pepper, 
dates,  and  pbilobopby,  were  all  imported 
together  from  Asia.  This  it  said  in  the 
•ame  strain  of  pontempt  aaJavencrp 

Advectus  BoffMim,  quo  pruna  et  coetena 
vento.  Sat.  iii.  L  8S. 

-«**  Thit  our  wUdom.*']  Nottroni  aa- 
pere,  Gr.  for  nostra  sapientia— -lilte  ▼!- 
Tere  iriste,  fur  triatis  vita.  sat.  i.  I.  9. 

— **  Void  of  manijnftt."]  A  poor  ef- 
feminate thing,  void  of  that  noble  plain- 
ness and  hardiness  of  our  ancestors,  who 
never  thought  of  leading  so  Igay  and  in- 
dolent R  life  as  the  philosophers!  or  of 
laying  oot  extravagant  sums  in  spices, 
and  burning  aroroatics  on  faneral  pile«» 
or  putting  costly  spices  into  orns. 

The  poet  uses  mareiu  strepituni  for 
a  strong  manly  sound,  1.  4.  of  this  Sa- 
tire. This,  among  other  6enses  given 
of  this  difficult  phrase — maris  expers — 
seems  mostly  adopted  by  commenta- 
tors. But  as  Pcrftios  evidently  applies 
the  words — maris  expers — from  Hob. 
lib.  ii>  sat.  viii.  1. 15,  it  may  perhaps  be 
supposed  thfit  be  meant  they  should  be 
understood  in  a  H]ce  sense* 

f  undanitts  is  ipving  Homoe  an  accoont 
of  a  great  enteruinroent  which  he  had 
Veen  at*  and.  among  other  particulars, 
meniions  theirines : 


ProtreditJ'usem  Hydaspet 
firens  ;    £ ' 
maris  eiperi. 


Cacubd  tma 


Akon,    Chban 


T-**  BLack  Hifdaspes  ttnUa 
**  With  righl  CteQubiant  and  the  wine  of 

Greece-^ 
"  Of  /^^'^»    growth    vhich    never 
crated  the  sea*.**  Francis. 

To  this  hit,  Francis  subjoms  the  follow- 
ing note, 

"  Chium  maris  expers."]  **  It  was 
'<  customary  to  mix  sea-waler  with  the 
^'  strong  wines  of  Greece ;  but  Funda- 
1^  nios/  when  he  says  that  the  wine  which 


"  AlcOD  carried  bad  not  a  drop  of  walei 
**  in  it,  ^ould  have  us  understand,  that 
*'  this  wine  had  never  crossed  the  seas, 
"  and  that  it  was  an  Italian  vise,  which 
"  Nasidienos  (the  master  of  the  feast) 
"  recommended  for  Chian.*    La  sib. 

This  seems  to  be  a  good  interpretation 
of  Horace's  maris  expers,  and,  there- 
fore, as  aqalagous  thereto,  we  may  iro- 
derstaud  ir,  hi  this  passage  of  Perrias, 
in  a  like  sense — to  denote  that  the  phi- 
losophy, which  Besttus  calls  nostmm 
hoc  sapere,  **  this  same  wisdom  of  ours,* 
and  which  came  from  Greece  origSnaUy, 
is  now  no  longer  to  be  looked  opon  as 
foreign,  but  as  the  growth  of  Italy,  see- 
ing tluit  that,  and  the  luxurious  man- 
ners which  came  from  the  same  quarter, 
have  taken  place  of  the  ancient  simpli- 
city and  frugality  of  our  forefathers. 
**  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  (itm  fit,  1.  Sft.) 
**  that  we  are  to  give  away  our  substance 
**  to  others,  and  that  a  vast  expence  is 
'<  to  attend  our  funerals,  and  that  even 
"  a  common  rustic  can't  eat  his  pudding 
"  without  a  rich  sauce."  Bot  see  Cb- 
saubon  in  loc. 

40.  "  Tke  mowen,**  fc.]  The  conunon 
rostics  hate  been  corrupted  with  Gre- 
cian luxury,  and  now 

The  pUighmen  truly  c$M  n^.  longer 
eat. 

Without  rich  nk  to  tpoiL  their  wftote- 
'     someaieaf. 

Bestlos  is  yery  right  in  saying,  that 
the  philosophy  which  the  Stoics  taught 
at  Rome  came  from  Greece;  but  he 
wonld  not  have  railed  at  the  philoso- 
phers, if  they  had  not  taught  principles 
entirely  opposite  to  his  selfishness  and 
avarice ;  nor  would  he  have  fornfd  fault 
with  the  introduction  of  what  made  fu- 
nerals expenave,  had  he  not  carried  his 
thoughts  of  parsimony  beyond  the 
grave,  and  dreaded  the  expenoe  he 
mifst  be  put  to  in  burying  those  w^O|i| 
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<<  With  pepper  and  dates,  came  this  our  wiadoeti  void  of  maiili* 

"  ncss, 
<<  The  mowers  have  vitiated  their  puddings  with  thick  oil."  40 
"  Do  you  fear  these  things  beyond  your  ashes? — But  thou, 
"  my  heir, 
"  Whoever  thou  shalt  be,  a  little  more  retired  from  the  crowd, 
"  hear. 
*^  O  good  man, are  you  ignorant?  A  laurel  is  sent  from  Caesar 
^^  On  account  of  the  famous  slaughter  of  the  German  youths 

"  and  from  the  altars 
'*  The  cold  ashes  are  shaken  off;  and  now,  to  the  posts,  arms,  45 
'^  Now  the  garmentsof  kings,  now  sorry  mantles  on  the  captives^ 


be  expected  to  be  beir  to ;  and  even  tbe 
luxory  whicb  had  been  iiu ported  from 
Greece  woald  not  have  troubled  hiiD» 
bat  as  it  cost  money  to  gratify  it. 

40.  "  Their  pudiUitg$*]  PuU  -tl»— « 
kind  of  meat  which  ihe  ancients  used, 
made  of  meal,  water«  honey,  or  cheese 
^d  eggs.;  a  sort  of  hasty >puUding — 
here  put  for  any  rustic*  homely  fare* 
The  word  vitiaruot  well  intimates  the 
meaning  of  the  selfish  Bestins,  which 
was  to  express  his  enmity  to  every  thing 
Uiat  looked  like  expence. 

41.  "  Beyond  your  athet."]  Beyond 
the  grave^as  we  say — Do  you,  miserable 
wretch,  concern  yourself  atx>ut  what 
your  heir  says  of  you.  or  in  what  man- 
ner your  funeral  is  conducted  ? 

— ••  But  thou,  my  heir,"  ^]  Persius 
here,  coincidently  with  the  subject  be  is 
DOW  entering  upon,  represents,  in  a 
supposed  conversation  in  private  with 
the  person  who  might  be  bis  heir,  the 
TJght  a  man  has  to  spend  his  fortune  as 
he  pleases,  without  standing  in  awe  of 
those  who  come  after  him :  and  first,  to 
be  liberal  and  munificent  on  all  public 
occasions  of  rejoicing^;  next,  to  live 
handsomely  and  comfortably,  and  not 
atarve  hiivseji/  that  his  successor  may 
live  in  luxory. 

4S.  "  Retired  from,  Ae  crowd."*]  Secre- 
tarn  garrit  in  aurem.  sat.  v.  1*  96.  Step 
aside  a  little,  if  you  please,  that  I  may 
deal  the  more  freely  with  you,  and  listen 
to  me.  . 

43.  *■  O  good  mm,"]  q,  d.  Hark  ye, 
my  good  friend,  and  heir  that  is  to 
be— 

—"if re  you  tgnonoitr]  Have  not 
VAU  heaxd  the  iieFS  ? 


— '<  A  laurd  it  teni,*  ^c.]  Cains  Call* 
gula  affected  to  triumph  over  tbe  Ger- 
mans, whom  he  never  ccmquered,  at 
be  did  over  the  Britons;  and  sent  let* 
ters  to  Ruuie,  wrapt  about  with  laurels^ 
to  the  seriate,  i^nd  to  the  empress  Csb- 
sonia  his  wife. 

45.  "  The  cold  athes."]  The  ashes 
which  were  to  be  swept  off  the  altars 
were  either  those  that  were  left  there 
after  the  last  sacrifice  for  victory,  or 
might,  perhaps,  mean  the  ashes  which 
were  left  on  the  altars  since  some  for- 
mer defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Ger« 
mans ;  after  which  overthrow  the  altars 
had  been  neglected.    Drydbm. 

— *'  And  flow."]  t.  r.  On  the  reoeipl 
of  this  good  news. 

45.  "  To  the  pout,  arms."]  Persius  here 
enumerates  the  preparadons  for  « 
triumph ;  such  as  fixing  to  the  doors  or 
columns  of  the  temple  the  arms  taken 
from  tbe  enemy.  Thus  Vino.  ^n.  viL 
183— 6. 

MuUaque   prtUerea  taerk   in  pottibut 


Caplivi  pendent  currut,  curvgijue  teeuret, 
Ei  criite  capiium,  et  portarwn  ingentia 

eiatutra, 
Spiculaque,  clypeique,  ereptaque  roKm 
cufoiis* 
And  Hon.  lib.  iv.  ode  xv.  1.  6 — 8. 
JiU  s(^Ra  posies  rcsti'tuit  Jovit  ' 
i>erept*rarl&onim  tuperbit 
PotUlnu. 
46.    "  Garmentt  ef  Idngt."]  Chlaroys 
signifies  an  habit  worn  by  kings  and 
other  commanders  in  war. 

— Jpte  agmine  Pallas 
In  medio,  chkmSfde,  el  piclis  conspectus 
m  armis.  £n.  viii.  1.  587y  8, 
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Efisedaque  ingefiitesque  locat  Caesouia  Rhenos. 
Diis  igitur,  genicxjue  duels,  centum  paria,  ob  res 
Egregie  gestas,  induco.     Quis  vetat  ?  aude. 
Va?,  nisi  connives — Oleum  artocreasnue  popello 
Largior:  an  prohibes?  die  clare.     Non  adeo,  inquis, 
Exossatus  ager  juxta  est.     Age,  si  mihi  nulla 
Jam  reliqua  examitis;  patruel is  nulla ;  pron^tis 
Nulla  manet;  patrui  sterilis  matertera  vixit; 
Deque  avi^  ninilum  superest :  accedo  Bovillas, 
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46. "  Sony  mmtla  on  the  eapthet*'] 
When  captife»  were  to  be  led  in  tri* 
am  ph.  they  pot  on  them  clothiug  of 
tbe  coarsest  sort,  made  of  a  dark  frue« 
in  token  of  (heir  abject  state. 

47.  *'  And  dmriota'"]  Essedom  it  a 
Gallic  word— a  sort  of  chaise  or  chariot 
«sed  bj  tho  Gaab  and  Britons  j  also  bj 
tbe  Germans. 

Beigica  vd  iMtfi  tneimi  feret  eueda 
coOo,  Vmo.  G.iii.  I.  204. 

The  Belgm  were  originally  Germans, 
bat,  passing  the  Rhine,  settled  them- 
selves  in  Gaol,  of  which  thej  occupied 
what  is  now  called  the  Netherlands* 

— "  Huge  Gemumi,"]  Rhenos,  to 
called  because  they  inhabited  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine;  tbey  were  men  of  great 
stature. 

— <'  Ontmia."]  Wife  to  Cains  Calign* 
la,  who  afterwards,  in  tbe  reign  of 
Claudius,  was  proposed  to  be  married 
to  him,  after  he  had  executed  the  em- 
press Messalina  for  adultery,  bnt  be 
would  not  have  her.  See  her  character 
— Akt.  Univ.  Hist.  ^ol.  xiv.  p.  S97. 

She  was  a  most  lewd  and  abandoned 
woman.    See  Juv.  sat.  vi.  1.  615— Id. 

48.  <*  To  the  godi,  therrfon.*]  By 
way  of  thanksgiving. 

— '*  The  gemut  <f  the  gettenA,']  Of 
tbe  emperor  Caligula— •see  sat.  S.  1.  5, 
note — who  protected  and  prospered 
him. 

•— *'  An  hmdred  pair."]  i.  e.  Of  gla. 
diators.  These  were  beyond  the  purse 
of  any  private  roan  to  give;  therefore 
this  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  threaten- 
ing to  his  heir,  that  he  would  do  as  be 
pleased  with  his  estate. 

On  public  occasions  of  triumph,  all 
manner  of  costly  shows  and  games  were 
exhibited,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  to 
whose  auspices  the  victory  was  sup- 
posed to  he  owing ;  idso  m  Jionoar  of 


tbe  conqueror;  therefore  Fersios  adds 
— ob  res  egregie  gestas. 

49.  "  I  ffroduee.'']  lodooo  ugnifieslo 
introduce— to  bring  in —lo  bring  Ibcth, 
or  'produce.    A  i  n  s w. 

—  M  Whoforifidit]  WhopuU a  nega- 
tive  on  my  intention  f 

— •'  Dare,"]  Will  yoo,  who  are  to  be 
my  heir,  contradict  Ibis  ?  do  if  yon  dare. 

50.  '•  Woef  tmU9yeucoimive.']Can» 
niveo  is  to  wink  with  the  eyes.  Met. 
to  wink  at  a  matter,  to  take  no  nottoe, 
to  make  as  If  be  did  not  see  it. 

Woe  be  to  yoo,  says  Persios,  if  yon 
offer  to  take  notice,  or  to  object  to  what 
I  purpose  doing  on  tfau  oooasioo. 

— ••Otf  and  perttes  to  ihe  peofU^] 
Moreover  1  intend  to  bestow  a  dole 
upon  the  common  people— popello  (see 
sat.  IT.  15.)— in  order  to  enable  thero  to 
celebrate  the  victory.  Oil  was  a  ia» 
vourite  sauce  for  their  victuals.  See 
L  4HK  and  note. 

Artocrea  (fion  m^tn*  breBd,mnd  u^uti^ 
flesh)  a  pie,  or  pasty  of  flesh.  A  maw. 

51.  "  De  ym  hmderr]  Says  be  to 
his  supposed  heir ;  do  yon  find  fisult 
with  this  bounty  of  rainet  would  yon 
prevent  it? 

— "  Speak  piomly."]  Come,  speak  ont. 

— ^  Ymstfidd  hmd  ty,"4«.J  Perhape 
you  will  say,  that  my  etjtste  near  Rome, 
though  iu  idcmity  to  tbe  dty  makes  it 
tbe  more  Taloable,  jpet  is  not  ferUle 
enough  to  afford  all  this. 

Enissatus,  cleared  of  tbe  atones, 
called  tlie  bones  of  tbe  eartb,  Ov.  Met. 
i.  193.  to  which  Persius  perhaps  al- 
lodet.  Here  it  is  supposed  to  ncan 
cleared  of  the  stones — t.  e.  cultivated 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  rich  and  fef- 
tile  enough  to  produce  wbat  would  be 
answerable  to  such  an  expence. 

The  above  is  tlie  leading  sense  |^ven 
by  some  of  tbe  best  coomeotatoci  to 
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**  And  cliariotS)  atid  huge  Germans,  Caraonia  places. 

<*  To  the  gods,  therefore,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  general,  an 

"  hundred  pair»^ 
<<  On  account  of  things  eminently  achieved,  I  produce :  Who 

"  forbids  ? — Dare — 
^*  Woe  I  unless  you  connive — Oil  and  pasties  to  the  people  50 
«*  I  bestow:  do  you  hinder? — speak  plainly." — "  Your  field 

••  hard  by, 
•*  Say  you,  is  not  so  fertile" — ••  Go  to,  if  none  to  me 
<<  Now  were  left  of  my  aunts,  no  cousin-german,  no  niece's 

**  daughter 
<<  Remains;  the  aunt  of  my  uncle  has  lived  barren, 
<^  And  nothing  remains  from  my  grandmother :  I  go  to  BovilltBy 


this  difficult  iMSMge ;  bat  I  cannot  My 
that  it  Mtisfiet  me.  I  see  no  aathoriiy, 
from  any  thaog  that  precedes  or  follows, 
to  ooutiroe  jttxta«-nish  the  city,  and 
hence  make  juxta  equivalent  to  subur- 
banoa :  nor  is  the  taking  est  iroin  jnita, 
and  transferring  it  to  exossatos  or  ager» 
as  dona  above,  the  natural  method  of 
the  syntax. 

1  would  therefore  place  the  words  In 
their  natoral  order  in  which  they  are 
to  be  oonsirued — Non  adeo,  inouis, 
juxta  est  exossatos  ager.  The  Dei  ph. 
interpret,  says,  Non  ita,  als,  prope  cstager 
sine  ossibus« 

^xosso  -are — \b  to  take  out  thi;  bones 
of  an  animal ;  to  bone  it,  as  we  say. 
Congraro  isCum  maxiniuro  in  aqua  finite 
ludere  paolisper,  ubi  eso  venero,  exos* 
•abftar.  Ter.  Adelph.  Ager  is  a  field, 
land,  ground — hence,  a  manor  with  the 
demesnes,  an  estate  in  land.*  Hence, 
by  Metaph.  exossatus  ager  may  mean, 
here,  an  estate  (hat  has  been  weakened, 
diminished  by  extravagance  of  great  ex- 
pence,  having  wliat  gave  it  its  value  and 
consequence  taken  out  of  it 

In  thb  view  I  think  we  may  suppose 
the  poet  as  representing  his  heir'v  answer 
tobe— 

"  An  estate  that  has  been  exhausted 
**  and  weakened— exossatus,  boned  as  it 
"  were,  by  such  cxpence  as  you  propose* 
^  is  not  so  near — noo  adeo  juxta  est— 
**  i.  c.  so  near  my  heart,  so  much  an  ob- 
"  ject  of  my  concern,  as  to  make  ii  worth 
"  my  while  to  interfere  about  it,  or  at- 
"  tempt  to  hinder  this  last  expence  of 
"  your  dole  to  the  mob,  when  the  first 
**  of  the  hundred  pair  of  gladiators,  1. 


**  48,  will  bone  it— !•  e.  diminish  its  sub- 
'*  stance  and  value,  sufficiently  to  render 
"  me  very  unconcerned  as  to  being  your 
"  heir."  We  often  use  the  word  near, 
to  express  what  concerns  us* 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  roost 
eligible  construction  of  the  words;  as 
well  as  most  naturally  to  introduce  what 
follows. 

5«.  *'  Go  to— ^  Says  Persius— very 
well,  take  your  own  way^-think  as  you 
please,  I  am  not  in  the  least  fear  of 
finding  an  heir,  though  I  should  not  have 
a  relation  left  in  the  world. 

53.  "  My  fftinlf."]  Amita  is  the  aunt 
by  the  father's  side— the  father's  sister. 

—  ••  Cmmn-german,**]  Patruelis— a 
father's  brother's  bon  or  daughter. 

—  "  Niece'i  daughiir.**}  So  proneptis 
signifies. 

54.  "  The  auM  tfmy  uneU.*^  Mater- 
lera — rontris  soror — an  aunt  by  the  mo- 
ther's side. 

—  •' Lived  ftarf«n.''J  Had  fto  chil- 
dren. 

55.  **  GnrndmUher,'*}  Avia,  the  wife 
of  the  avus,  or  grandfather. 

Fersius  means,  that  if  he  had  no  re- 
lation, either  near  or  distant,  he  should 
find  an  heir  who  would  be  glad  of  his 
estate. 

~  •*  I  go  to  Bwii/tf.*]  A  town  in  the 
Appian  way,  about  eleven  miles  from 
Rome,  so  called  from  an  ox  which  broke 
loose  from  an  altar,  and  was  there 
taken :  it  was  near  Aricia,  a  noted  place 
for  beggars,  the  highway  being  very 
public. 

Digmu  Arieino$  qui  mendkaret  ad  airs. 
See  Juv.nit.iT.l.Un 
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Clivumqne  ad  Virbi ;  pra&sto  est  mihi  Manias  haeres. 

*  Progenies  ierr£e* — Queere  ex  me^  quis  mihi  quaitus 

Sit  pater ;  haud  prompter  dicam  tamen.     Adde  etiam  unnm^ 

Unum  etiam;  terrse  est  jam  Alius :  et  mthi  ritu 

Manius  hie  generis,  prope  major  avunculus  exit.  60 

Qui  prior  es  cur  me  in  decursu  lampada  poseas? 

Sum  tibi  Mercurius :  venio  deus  hue  ego,  ut  ille 

Pingitur.     An  renuis?  vin'  tu  gaudere  relictis? 

*  Decst  aliquid  sumnuc/     Minui  mihi :  sed  tibi  totum  est, 
Quicquid  id  est.  Ubi  sit,  fuge  quaerere,  quod  mihi  quondam  65 
Legarat  Tadius,  neu  dicta  repone  patenia: 

<  Fcenoris  accedat  merces ;  hinc  exiroe  sumptus.'    < 

*  Quid  reliquum  est  ?'  reliquum  ?  Nunc^  nunc  impensius  unge^ 


56.  *'  The  hiU  of  ViTbiut.**}  Ad  bill 
4hout  four  aiUes  Koin  Rome ;  to  called 
from  HippoljiQs,  who  was  named  Vir- 
bius,  and  worvhipped  there,  on  account 
of  his  living  twice — inter  vito%  bis.  See 
JBn.  vii.  761 — ^77.  This  hill,  too,  was 
always  filled  with  bemrs,  who  took  their 
sunds  bv  the  road-side. 

—  "  iianiui  u  read^,"  4^:.]  Manias  is 
the  name  of  some  beggar,  and  to  put 
for  any ;  the  first  which  he  met  with 
would  immediately  be  glad  to  be  his  heir. 
Prasto — ready  at  hand. 

57.  "  An  tjfipring  of  etrih**—}  What, 
•ays  the  other,  would  yoo  take  such  a 
low  base-born  fellow  as  that,  whose 
family  nobody  knows  any  thing  about, 
a  mere  son  of  earth,  to  be  yoor 
heir? 

—  ''  Jnquife  of  me*  4^.]  As  for  that* 
replies  Persius,  if  you  were  to  ask  me 
who  was  my  gfeat  grandfather's  father, 
who  stood  in  the  fourth  degree  from  my 
father,  I  could  not  very  readily  inform 
yo«.  But  go  a  step  higher,  odd  one, 
and  then  add  anotlier,  I  could  give  you 
no  account  at  all  i  I  then  must  come  to 
a  son  of  earth,  nobody  knows  who,  but 
somebody  that,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
sprung  from  the  earth. 

Eropedocles,  and  some  other  pliiloso- 
phers»  held  that  mankind  originally 
•prang  from  il>e  eartli. 

59— 6().  ••  By  the  coarse  cf  kindred," 
^.]  Perhaps,  in  this  way  of  reckoniug, 
as  the  earth  is  our  camoon  mother, 
Manius  may  appear  to  he  my  relation, 
my  great  uncle  fur  ought  I  know,  or 
not  very  far  from  it;  for  as  children 
of  one  cowraon  parent,  we  mast  be  re- 


lated. .    . 

61.  '«  You  toko  are  krfort/'  4c']  Thii 
line  is  allegorical,  aod  allodea  to  a  fea> 
tival  at  Athens,  instituted  in  bonoar  of 
Vulcan,  or  of  Prometheus,  where  a  race 
was  mn  by  young  men  with  lighted  torchet 
in  their  hands,  and  they  •trove  who 
could  arrive  first  at  the  end  of  the  §meef 
without  extingnasbing  his  torch.  If  the 
foremost  in  the  race  tked  as  be  was  run- 
ning, he  gave  up  the  race,  and  delivered 
his  torch  to  the  second  ;  tbeaeoond^if  be 
tired, delivered  it  to  the  thirds  and  so  on, 
till  the  race  was  over*  The  victory  was 
his  who  carried  the  torch  lighted  to  the 
end  of  the  race. 

NoW|  ssy  s  Persios,  to  his  presumptive 
heir,  who  appears  to  be  more  advainced 
in  life,  why  do  you,  who  are  before  me 
in  the  race  of  hfe,  t.  e.  are  older  than  I 
am,  want  wliat  I  have  before  the  coarse 
is  over,  t.  e.  before  I  die,  since,  in  ilie 
course  of  nature,  the  oldest  may  die 
first?  I  ought  therefore  to  expect  your 
estate  instead  of  yoar  expecting  aiioe. 
It  is  the  first  in  the  torch-race  that,  if  he 
fails,  gives  the  torch  to  the  second,  not 
the  second  to  tiie  first.  See  Aixaw. 
Lampas,  ad  fin. 

62.  *'  7  am  Co  thee  Mercury.'^  Do  not 
look  on  me  as  thy  nearest  kinsman,  on 
thyself  as  my  certain  heir,  and  on  my 
estate  as  what  ougl»t  to  come  to  yoa  by 
right;  but  rather  look  on  me  as  the  god 
Mercury,  who  is  the  besiower  of  uti« 
lookcd-for  and  fortuitous  gain. 

62 — 3.  '*  AsheU  painted''^  Mercury, 
•s  the  god  of  fort oitous  gain,  was  painted 
with  a  bag  of  money  in  his  hand.  Her- 
cules was  tho  god  of  hidden  treasnrts. 
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<«  And  to  the  hiU  of  Vlrbiua ;  Manxm  is  ready  at  hand  to  be 

«  my  heir^' —  56 

^<  An  ofipring  of  earth** — ^^  Inquire  of  me,  who  my  fourth 

**  father 
^  May  be,  I  should  nevertheless  not  readily  say*  Add  also  one, 
^*  Again  one;  he  is  now  a  son  of  earth:  and  to  me,  by  the  course 
^<  Of  kindred,  this  liianius  cotnes  forth  almost  my  great  uncle. 
**  You  who  are  before,  why  do  you  require  from  me  the  torch 

<<  in  the  race?  61 

**  I  am  to  thee  Mercury :'  1  a  god  come  hitiier,  as  he 
**  Is  painted.  Do  you  refuse?— Will  you  rgoice  in  what  is  left? 
*<  There  is  wanting  something  of  the  sum:"  ''  I  have  dimi« 

**  nished  it  for  myself, 
^  But  you  have  the  whole,  whatever  that  is:  avoid  to  ask  where 

*<  that  is  which  65 

^*  Yadios  formerlv  left  me,  nor  lay  down  paternal  sayings— 
*<  Let  the  gains  of  usury  accede;  hence  take  out  your  expence.* 
"  What  is  the  residue  r*—"  the  residue! — ^Kow — now — ^more 

^*  expensively  anoint^ 


See  Mt.  ii.  I.  If,  snid  note.  Metcory 
iimMcd  over  open  geia  end  tniic,  end 
all  nnexpected  odventeget  arieiug  tbere- 
fron. 

6S»  *'  Do  m  refmte  r]  Are  not  you 
wllliag  to  look  opoo  oie  in  thii  light,  and 
to  aoeept  what  I  nay  leave,  at  merely 
adventidoaa. 

BtfeeUinmdi,fiamprwtm$M£rewim 
faif 

Hon.  lih.  il  Mt.  lU.  1. 67»  8. 
^«  VFttiyMire^0JeeM«iM  ti  ig^H 
Will  you  thanlLfttlly  and  joyfully  take 
what  I  leave? 

AA.      M    T^L^^M  tm      I  ■■■*  -  -*  *  I* 

oa*  ^  I  atrt  M  waaniy  tpaiRaiiy , 
Bat  methfaiks  yon  groi 
lanit  that  a  part  of  the  ( 


•t3 


— <«  DmmUM  itfir  m^.'^  Wdh 
auppote  my  eitate  to  be  lew  itan  h  was. 
I,  that  haci  the  right  to  to  do,  spent  the 
part  of  it  that  It  gone  open  myielf  and 
my  own  eoncernt. 

6h.  ••  BMi  ym  hmc  the  nMe^"  ^.] 
But  yon  have  all  at  my  deceate,  what- 
ever that  all  may  be ;  yon  coold  have  no 
right  to  any  part  wlnle  I  wat  alive  |  to 
tlmt  yon  have  no  right  to  complain,  when 
what  I  leave  oomee  whole  and  entire  to 

^'*  Avoid  tamkric.}  Don't  offer  to 
inciaiffe  what  i  bare  done  with  the  legacy 
vou  »• 


which  my  friend  Tadios  left  me»  or  to 
bring  me  to  an  aoooont  ooooeriiing  that* 
or  any  thing  die. 

66.  <*  FtlenMl  myii^s.'']  Nor  ikiok  of 
laying  do#n  to  me,  at,  a  mle,  the  Ictton 
that  old  coveloQt  fatben  inculcate  to 
tbeir  aona,  whom  they  witb  to  make  aa 
lOffdld  at  tbemtelvct.  Perbapt  lepooe 
may  bare  be  rightly  tianttatrd  retort 
Ccomp.  Jvv.  tat  i.  1. 1*  and  note)— f.  d» 
Dont  catt  ihb  in  my  teeth. 

€7.  "  Let  the  gotaj  of  iimry,"  fe.] 
f  •  dm  **  P«t  jonr  money  ont  to  asuiy,  and 
"live  upon  the  Inteiett  which  yom 
"  makei  reterving  the  principal  entire  :^ 
let  me  bear  none  of  tbit,  tays  Pertiot,  aa 
if  I  were  bound  to  live  on  the  intereti 
of  what  I  have,  that  the  principal  may 
come  to  you. 

ea  «*fl%rtiitk<f«ridu«r]WeU,but 
tboogh  I  may  not  call  yon  to  an  accoonc 
about  yoor  expenoet,  yet  let  me  atk  yoo 
bow  much,  after  all,  may  be  left  for  me 
to  inherit. 

— *«  The  rtiidue  /^  Sayt  Peniut,  witb 
Indignation ;  tince  you  can  atk  toob  a 
Goettion,  at  if  yoo  meant  to  bind  me 
down  to  leave  you  a  certain  torn,  you 
thall  have  nothing.  III  ipend  away  aa 
fast  as  I  can. 

'^**  Now,  now  more  etpcmimly,''  4^*1 
**  Here,"  tayt  Perslos,  "  stave,  bring  me 
"  oil,  pour  it  mora  piofuidy  oter  lay 
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tinge,  puer,  cauTes.    Mihi,  festA  luce,  coqnatur 
ITrtica,  et  fissa  fumosum  sinciput  aure; 
Ut  tuua  iste  nepos,  olim,  satnf  anseri^  extls. 
Cum  mdrosa  vago  singultiet  ingdne  Tena, 
Patricias  immeiat  vulvas  ?  Mihi  tratna  figtifae 
Sit  reliqua  ?  ast  illi  tremat  omento  popa  venter  ? 

'  Vende  animam  lucro;  mercare;  atque  ezcute  aofera 
^  Orone  latus  mundi:  ne  sit  praestandor  alter 

*  Cappadocas  rigidA  pingues  plausisse  catastH. 

*  Rem  duplica.'    <  Feci. — Jam  triplex ;  jam  mihi  quarto^ 

*  Jam  decies  redit  in  nigam.    Depunge  ubi  sistam. 


70 


76 


*'  diih  of  fxit-fierbi*  Now  I  see  that 
'  '*  jour  avarice  leads  you  to  be  more 
"  eoDcemed  about  what  I  am  to  leave, 
•*  than  you  are  about  my  comlbit  while 
"  I  live«  or  for  my  irieodsbip  aod  re- 
**  ipird.  111  e'eii  spend  away  faster  than 
•*  ever." 

70.  '*  A  mettle.'^  Shall  I,  evrn  upon 
feaai'days  when  even  the  poor  live  bet- 
ter, content  myself  with  having  a  nettle 
•ooked  for  my  dinner?  i.  e.  any  vile 
worthless  weed. 

— ^'  And  a  imaly  kt^t  eh^ekT]  An  M 
msty  bog's  cbeek,  with  an  hole  made  in 
the  ear   by  the  string   whieh 


leuire 


tbr^agh  it  to  hang  it  op  the  chimney. 
SHndput  — toe  fof«-part»  or  perhrae 


comes  threadbare*  then  tbe  nreads  tfu 
feen,  and  have  a  poor,  tbhi,  and  shabbj 
appearance-  Now,  aaya  Perms,  ahall  I 
reduce  myself  to  the  appcaiaDce  of  the 
texture  in  an  old,  worn-out,  threadbare 
coat  ?  q.  d.  Shall  I  make  mvsdf  a  mere 
skeleton  P  mere  skin  «nd  me,  as  wo 
say.  Tranw  igurm,  for  Itgnn  Ifmnue. 
UypalL 

74.  A^uUmmmktUg,*'  ^]  That  feu 
■my  have  faia  g^uHonous  beHy  shake  Kke 
a  quag,  as  be  walks  akmg,  with  the  &!• 
aem  of  his  caul. 

This  is  well  oppeoed  to  tbe  tnao  C* 


g^im> 

Popa  is*  properly,  the  prieat  who  slew 

one  half  of  tbe  bead ;  afso  a  bogfs  eheek.    the  sacrifieesi  and  otiiHed  them  up  when 

See  Jov.  sat.  xiii»  L  85»  and  note.  shdn  r  they  had  n  portion  of  tim  sacii- 

ioea,  on  which  they  constantlv  feasted, 
and  weie  nsaally  fat  and  well4ikiDg— 
benee  popa  signifies  aim  glottonous, 
greedy,  damty.  M etaph. 
7A.  ''SeUfiUKrUfejirgtamJ^  Peraiiit 


Here  it  is  pot  for  any  vile  and  dieap 
eatable. 

71,  ••  Thai  tftfftgnmdMi  ^fyamu^fe.] 
That  some  of  your  descendants  may 
ben»fter  live  in  riot,  liowever  spiring 
and  covetous  Touinay  be. 

— ^*  A  gpttft  bomek."]  Tbe  liver  of  a 
goose  was  esteemed  br  the  Jiomans  as  a 
most  delicious  morsel.  ThercramaMd 
tbe  animal  with  a  certain  food  (of  which* 
figs  were  tbe  main  ingiedieut)that  mode 
the  liver  grow  to  an  araasingslse.  See 
Hob.  lib.  li.  sat.  viii.  I.  88 ;  and  Jvw* 
sat.  V  1.114. 

7t.  ••  HUfivwmrd  hanourr  4«*1  ^^n 
at  the  same  lime  he  is  absurdly  keeping 
an  expensive  and  bigb«bred  nmCress. 

7S.  ••  A  woeftf  0 figure,**  fe,]  Tnma 
is  tite  woof  in  weaving,  which  is  com- 
posed of  thin  threads  wliich  lie  paraUel 
to  each  other,  when  shot  tbroaq|h  the 
warp.  These  do  not  appear  while  tho 
cloth  IS  fiesb,  and  bos  the  nap  on ;  bnt 


Metaph. 

rUfefirgmmJ^  Psrsii 
radT  set  fiwtb  bow  J 


having  pretiTlafgdy 
sbottia  treat  Us  soppoaed  beir»  who  pre* 
snmed  to  interfere  with  bis  manner  of 
livings  or  with  tbe  disposal  of  b»  fortune 
while  alive ;  and  all  thb  ni  answer  to 
what  the  miser  bad  saki,  on  not  daring 
to  sell  any  part  of  his  estate* in  order  to 
relieve  bis  slttpwrecked  liiend,  for  fear 
his  heir  shookl  resent  it  after  bis  decease 
(leo  1.  SS— -7.),  now  concludes  the  Sa- 
tire vrith  sonw  ironical  advice  to  the 
miser,  in  which  he  shews  that  the  de- 
mands of  aivariee  are  insatiable. 

If,  after  all  I  have  aakl,  yon  itiU  | 
sist  in  laying  op  rkhesb  and  ' 
for  those  who  are  to  come  after  yon,  e*en 
take  your  course,  nnd  are  whuc  wBl  he 
the  end  of  it ;  or  ratlmr  jon  wUI  aewao 
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**  Anoint,  bov»  the  )>ot-herbs.    Shall  there  be  for  me  oo  a 

^    "  festival-day  boiled 
^  A  nettle,  aod  a  tmoky'  fcog^s  chedc  with  a  cracked  ^ar,     70 
^  That  that  gr^pdson  of  youn  should  hereafter  be  stuflTd  with 

"  a  ffoose's  bowels, 
^^  When  his  firoward  homoar  shall  long  to  gratify  itself 
^*  With  some  lady  of  quality  ?  Shall  a  woof  of  a  &^re 
^*  Be  left  to  nie :  oiU  to  him  shall  a  gluttonous  belly  tremble 

"  with  caul? — 
<<  Sell  your  life  for  gain  {  buy,  and,  cunnings  search        76 
^  Every  side  of  the  world :  let  not  :a0other  excieed  you 
'<  In  applauding  fiit  Cappadocians  in  a  rigid  cage. 
^*  Double  your  estate:" — "  I  have  done  it: — ^Now  threefold^ 

*<  now  to  me  the  foui^  tim% 
^  Now  ten  times  it  returns  into  a  fold;  .mark  dosm  where  i 

^<  shall  stop, 


MnA  of  itt  fof  Mitlwr  y<m,  nor  your  Mr, 
«iU  ever  to  MtifSod.  Hoiiever,  mU 
;7our  life  and  ell  tlie  oomforu  uf  it— I.  e. 
expote  it  to  everj  difficultj  ^pd  danger: 
in  fhort,  take  all  oecaaioni  le  oiake  mo- 
sey, let  the  risk  to  wtot  it  may.  See 
4at  ▼.  I.  ISS^d.    Epitrope. 

7Ju  ««  Btw.**]  PnictoM  wtotever  will 
torn  to  prohi. 

— ••  Ctmmagrj  Slirewd,  dext^os,  in 
yonr  dealings. 

75—6.  •'  Search  caery  mde  tf  tke 
"  woridJ^  Sail  to  every  part  of  i  to  world, 
tbat  yott  may  find  new  artidet  of  mer- 
chanidiae* 

76.  -  jU(  not  muAer  ented^"  fc.] 
Ifato  yooiaelf  tiiofou|^  matter  of  ito 
alaf«4rade,  ttol  yon  may  Juunr  tow  to 
bring  davef  to  market,  and  to  commend 
and  Kt  ttom  off  to  tto  tott  advantage. 
—FlfHuiste— literally,  to  tove  dap^ 
witb  tto  liand.  It  was  cottomaiy  for 
tto  mangonrf»  or  tto>e  wto  deijc  in 
alavet,  to  pat  ttom  into  a  lort  of  cage, 
called  catatta»  in  tto  foram,  or  market- 
plaoc,  wtore  tto  toyeri  might  see  ttom : 
to  whom  tto  owners  commended  them 
for  their  toalth«  strength,  and  ftoess  for 
the  hosmesa  for  which  I  hay  wanted 
ttom;  also  ttoy  dapped  oj  slapped 
Itoir  bodies  with  ttoir  handa,  to  shvw 
tto  baldness  and  firmness  of  ttoir  flesh. 
Tto  slaves  had  fetters  on;  tlierafore 
the  poet  says — rigida  catasta.  Ttoy  had 
mti  to  pamper  them^  to  make  tton  M^ 


rfeek  and  fot ;  they  also  priated  ttom 
to  sec  them  ofl^  as  lo  tbdr  cwnplexion 
aod  countenance  -t  tooce  tto  slave-deal* 
ers  were  called  jpiaagones.  See  Aiksw* 
Mango;  and  Jot.  si. J.  I4r, 

77.  "  Fat  CfypadsriaM."]  Cappadoda 
was  alarae  country  in  tto  Leaser  Asia, 
famoos  for  torses  moles,  and  slaves. 
It  has  been  tofove  observed,  ttot  tto 
slaves,  wton  Imported  for  sale*  were 
pampered  to  make  ttom  appear  sleek 
and  fat^-or  pertopa  we  may  :nnder/- 
stand,  by  pbgaes,  tore,  ttot  tto  Cap* 
padodans  were  naturally  mote  plump 
and  lusty  tlian  ottors. 

73.  "  DmMe  jfmr  ertBte.*^  <.  e.  3y 
tto  interest  which  you  make. 

— *'  I  toae  done  U^]  That,  says  tto 
miser,  I  tove  already  done. 

79.  <*  Tern  tiavf  H  reterm  inUt  a/«M."] 
i.  e.  It  is  now  tenfold.  Metaph.  from 
garmentst  whicb»  tto  fuller  ttoy  are,  tto 
more  folds  ttoy  make:  henoe  duplex* 
from  duo,  l«o^  and  plioo,  to  foU— trir 
plez,  from  tres,  and  plioo.  Ice.  So  tto 
verbs,  dupGco,  to  double,  to  make  two. 
fold — triplioo,&c.  Bnga,  Or.  fwvr  a  ftm* 
—4.  e.  ifMiH  traho^  qowl  ruga  cutim  aot 
vcstem  in  pHcas  oontratot.   See  Ainsw. 

— •«  Hark  dsam.*  fc.]  Depunge— me* 
tapb.  from  markina  pofaits  on  a  balance, 
at  whfeh  tto  needle,  or  beam,  stopping, 

rive  the  exact  weight.    See  Jv  v.  sat.  v. 
100,  and  note. 
Tto  nuier,  fimHng  bis  dediei  intrease. 
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w  bis  dches  iiicfme»  Imowf  sot  vbcn 
to  slop : 

Croat  amor  miwii  quantum  ipam  jmcu- 
nia  ertKit*         Jv  r,  tat.  xW.  1. 139. 

80.  •«  O  CkryOnmrM  Aftioic  pbt- 
loaopher,  a  diidpie  of  Zenob  or,  tocortd- 
idg  to  others,  of  Cleanibea.  He  wu  (he 
fiiTemor  of  the  aiigameot,  or  vieioui  ijl* 
logism,  called  lorttei,  from  Or.  ntMg^  an 
heap,  it  coniii^ing  of  ft  (levt  ^naber  of 
propositions  heaped  one  opoQ  the  other, 
so  that  there  was  hardlj  inj  cud  to  bo 
found — A  proper  cfaUeoi  of  cotety— 
desire,  whioh  is  contiDoally  incteasifig. 

Persios  calU  Chiysippus,  iDventoa  fi-  ^ 
tutor,  the  only  finisher,  that  was  found,' 
of  his  own  heap— -because  be  investi- 
gated the  method  of  patting  au  end  to 
the  proposiiions,  or  qocstions,  in  that 
mode  oi  argument,  and  wrote  four  books 
on  the  subject. 

This  the  poet  nay  be  soppotad  to  be 
deriding  in  this  pUco*  a  in  tratb  on  lo- 


powble  t^ing,ChrfiippB9  Moidf  fair. 
ug  d^m(4  no  brticr  expedient,  tbnn  to 
state  only  a  certain  number  of 'propoai- 
tions,  and  tbcn  to  be  sflent.  But  tbis 
iprooid  not  dok  he  might  be  forced  on,  ad 
infinitom,  by  a  Question  on  what  be  and 
laai.  See  Gfe.  Acad.  Qo.  lib.  ii.  f9. 
M afshall  reada  tbii  line : 

dhtjnfftt  tai,   ef  JmiHtr 


'Sic 


^pgaa  meo  pcriculo,*  says  he. 


O  Cbrysippnal  tboa  that  coaidaC  fas- 
▼ent^  and  aet  bounds  to  iby  incrcaiiog 
sorilcs,  teach  me  to  set  bounda  to  my 
hicpearing  avarice.  Iron.  The  miser  is 
wppoied  to  be  wearied  out  with  the  in* 
•atiablenem  of  his  avaridous  deaircsb 
and  longa  to  see  an  end  put  to 
btttint  * 


■laving  now  anishcG  nra  woik«  whicb, 
Hka  the  soriteft  of  .i^hrytippM»  hn,  Aoia 
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the  vniety  And  itdundancj  of  tb«  mat- 
ter, been  so  long  incrrasioff  uoder  my 
hands,  moch  bt^ond  what  1  at  firU  ex- 
pected, I  should  hope  that  the  Reader* 
•o  far  from  blamfaig  the  lengnh  of  the 
Derfonaanoe,  will  approve  iSb  partlco* 
larity*  ami  even  min 


rity,  ami  even  miooicnesiy  of  the  ob« 
tervations,  which  I  have  omde  on  the  pre- 
ceding Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Penlns,  aa 
on  allhands  the?  are  allowed  to  he  tl^ 
most  difficDU  of  the  Latin  writers:  there- 
fore mere  coraory  remarks^  here  and 
there  scattered  on  partjcoUr  passages. 
wrould  assist  the  Reader  bat  little,  in 
gjjving  him  a  complete  ami  consistent 
iriewof  the  whole;  to  this  end  eveiy 
separate  part  should  be  explained,  tliat 
it  may  he  well  understood  and  properly 
arranged  within  the  mind :  this,  I  trust, 
pill  stand  as  an  apology  for  the  length 
of  these  papers,  i^hicb,  wherever  they 
may  find  their  way,  wjtt  be  attended  wti^ 


the  Editoi^s  best  wishes,  that  they  OMy 
carry  those  M^id  and  weighty  instructioni 
to  the  mind,  which  it  is  tms  bosuvemof  our 
two  SatirUu  to  recommend— Delec'* 
lando  paiiterqne  moocndo. 

However  Persios  may  be  deemed  in* 
ferior  10  Jttvenal  as  a  poet,  yet  Im  is  hia 
equal  asa  moralist ;  and  as  to  the  honesty 
and  sincerity  with  which  he  wrote— 
"  There  is  a  spirit  of  sincerity,"  says 
Hr.  Diyden.  *'  m  ail  he  says— in  thiii  be 
"  is  eqiial  to  Juvenal,  who  was  as  honest 
**  and  serioas  as  Pertios»  and  more  Iw 
'•  could  not  be." 

I  have  observed,  in  several  parts  of 
the  foregoing  notes  on  Ptrrsins,  his  imi> 
tations  of  lfoaccH~The  reader  may  see 
the  whole  of  these  accurately  collected* 
and  observed  upon — ^Casaub*  Per* 
siana  Horatii  Imitatio,  at  the  end  of  his 
ConmpentailM  on  the  Satiref  • 
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314.  xiii.  79. 
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